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PART  ra. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  BEAUTY. 


SECTION  I. 
OP  TIIE  TUKOKETIO  FACULTY. 


CUAPTEB  L 

FOF  THK  RAXK  AND   RRI.ATIOKS  OF  TUE  TUKORETIC  PACULTT. 

ALTHouflH  the  hsBty  exccntion  and  contTovcmnl  tono  o(  the 
[larmor  portions  of  this  ossiiy  liav?  bci'n  ^ubjcvU  of  freqiiont 
igret  to  tUo  irriter,  yet  the  one  wils  in  »>nic  ninuurc  «][cum)>Io 
wiih  «k>i  ■'t  *  *<"''  referred  to  a  temporurj  und,  uid  tJio 
wtauv™^  other  unaToidable,  iu  one  directed  a^inet  particn- 
Ur  ii[>inionB.  \or  am  cither  of  any  necessary  det- 
mcnt  to  its  ftvailabloneas  as  a  foundation  for  more  caiefnl  and 
ixtcndul  uirrey,  in  m  far  m  its  province  wiu  oonSued  lo  tho 
rlion  of  obvious  and  viaihlo  fiict«,  the  verification  of  wlitoh 
could  in  no  ilofrrpo  be  dependent  either  on  t}io  care  irith  which 
they  might  bo  cUswd,  or  the  tamper  in  which  they  vrerc  n^urd- 
«(L  Xot  ao  with  reapect  to  the  inrcDtigatton  now  bcforu  na, 
which,  being  not  of  things  outward,  and  sensibly  demonstrable, 
hat  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  mental  impressions,  miifit  oe 
entered  npon  with  a  modesty  and  cantiousncaa  proportioned  to 
the  difflcalty  of  determining  the  likeness,  or  commnnity  of  Auoh^ 
impresaioaii,  ua  tiioy  are  received  by  different  men,  and  with 
■erionsnejtsi  proportioned  to  tlie  importance  of  rightly  n^;arding 
tluwe  faculties  over  wliicli  wc  have  moral  power,  and  thercfoto 


S  OV  THB  BANK   AND   BELATIOKS  OF  [PABT  tO. 

in  relation  to  which  we  assuredly  incur  a  morsl  responsibility. 
There  is  not  the  thing  left  to  the  choice  of  man  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  but  there  is  some  soii  of  degree  of  duty  involved  in  his  de- 
terminatioQ ;  and  by  how  much  the  more,  therefore,  our  subject 
becomes  embarrassed  by  the  cross  inflacnces  of  variously  admit- 
ted  passion,  administered  discipline,  or  encouraged  affection, 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  so  much  the  more  it  becomes  matter 
of  weight  and  import  to  observe  by  what  laws  we  should  be 
guided,  and  of  what  responsibilities  regardful,  in  all  Uiat  we 
admit,  administer,  or  encourage. 

Nor  indeed  have  I  ever,  even  in  the  preceding  sections, 
spoken  with  levity,  though  sometimes  perhaps  with  rashness.  I 
have  never  treated  the  subject  as  other  than  demanding  heedful 
and  serious  examination,  and  taking  high  place 
6niiort»neo 'com-  among  those  which  justify  as  they  reward  our  ut- 
most ardor  and  earnestness  of  pursuit.  That  it 
justifies  them  must  bo  my  present  task  to  prove ;  that  it  de- 
mands them  has  never  been  doubted.  Art,  properly  so  called, 
is  no  recreation  ;  it  cannot  bo  learned  at  spare  moments,  nor 
puraued  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  do.  It  is  no  handi- 
work for  drawing-room  tables ;  no  relief  of  the  ennui  of  bou- 
doirs ;  it  must  be  understood  and  undertaken  seriously  or  not  at 
all.  To  advance  it  men's  lives  must  be  given,  and  to  receive  it 
their  hearts.  "  Lo  peintro  Rubens  s'  amuse  h  6tro  ambassa- 
deur,"  said  one  with  whom,  but  for  his  own  words,  we  might 
have  thought  that  effort  had  been  absorbed  in  power,  and  the 
labor  of  his  art  in  its  felicity, — "  E  faticoso  lo  studio  della  pit- 
tura,  et  sempre  si  fa  il  mare  maggiore,"  said  he,  who  of  all  men 
was  least  Ijkely  to  have  left  us  discouraging  report  of  anything 
that  majesty  of  intellect  could  grasp,  or  continuity  of  labor 
overcome.*  But  that  this  labor,  the  necessity  of  which  in  &i\ 
ages  has  been  most  frankly  admitted  by  the  greatest  men,  is 
justifiable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  it  is  not  the  ponnng 
out  of  men's  lives  upon  the  ground,  that  it  has  functions  of  use- 
fulness addressed  to  the  weightiest  of  human  interests,  and  that 
the  objects  of  it  have  calls  upon  us  which  it  is  inconsistent  alike 
with  oar  human  dignity  and  our  heavenward  duty  to  disobey— 

•  Tintoret.  (ffidolfl.  Vita.) 
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tuu  Dover  boon  boldly  asserted  nor  fairly  admitted  ;  leasl  of  all 
is  it  likely  to  be  aa  in  these  days  of  dispatch  and  display,  where 
rniiity,  oii  Lite  one  side,  sujipliea  tlie  place  of  that  love  of  art 
which  is  the  only  eftectife  patronage,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
trrnpttble  and  eameat  pride  vhich  no  applaasc,  no  ro]>rohii- 
JO,  can  blind  to  ila  riiortooraingx  nor  begnilo  of  itH  hope. 
And  yvl  it  is  iu  the  cxpoclatiun  of  obtaining  nt  iv^ti  n  pnr- 
ocknovrk'dgmont  uf  this,  nti  n  truth  inllueotiiil  Wlh  of  iiini 
I  comlnc't,  thiit  I  ontor  ii]>on  the  socoiid  division  of  my  sub- 
ject. The  time  I  huvu  ulready  <lovotcd  to  the  tank  I  iihonld 
have  coneidercd  Blto};^)v!r  inordinate,  and  that  which  1  fear 
may  be  yet  required  for  its  complotion  would  hare  heeo  causo 
to  me  of  utter  disc-oumgement,  but  that  the  object  I  pro- 
pose to  myseS  is  of  no  pau-tial  nor  nccidontal  importance.  It  ia 
not  now  to  distinf;uii$h  hetwocn  disputed  degrees  of  aliility  in 
individnals,  or  a^rcvnbU-ncss  in  cunViusen,  it  is  not  now  to  eipoao 
tbo  ignorance  or  di^fcnd  thv  principles  of  |urly  or  3>vnon.  Il  is 
to  aunimon  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation  to  a  forgotten  duty, 
to  display  the  use,  force,  and  function  of  a  great  body  of  neg> 
lotsted  eympathiflB  and  desires,  and  to  elevate  to  ita  healthy  and 
benetlciiil  operation  timt  urt  which,  being  altogether  addrefuwd 
them,  rises  or  falls  with  their  varialilcncss  of  vigor,— now 
liu^  them  with  Tyrticau  lire,  now  singing  (hem  to  sleep 
"with  baby  murmnrinfia. 
^^  Only  as  I  fear  that  with  muny  of  ns  tho  rcoommcndatiou  of 
^Bnr  own  favorite  pursuits  ia  rooted  more  in  conceit  of  ourwlvce, 
^^biaji  ufTectiou  (onards  others,  so  that  somctimea  in  our  very 
^^^^^  pointing  of  the  way,  we  had  rather  that  tlie  intri- 

^^^Hr,u>*i>«n  cnoy   of    it    should   be    admired    tlian  unfolded, 
^^^^^'  whence  a  natural  distnist  of  such  rocommi-udation 

,  may  well  have  plaoe  in  the  niiuda  of  those  who  have  not  yet  per- 
^^bived  any  value  in  tlie  thing  praised,  and  because  also,  men  in 
^^ho  present  century  undentlond  the  word  Useful  in  a  strange 
^B»y,  or  at  least  (for  the  word  has  been  often  so  accepted  from 
the  beginning;  of  time)  since  in  these  days,  they  act  ita  more 
limited  meaning  farther  ont,  and  give  to'  it  more  practical 
weight  and  authority,  it  will  be  well  in  tho  outeot  that  I  dofino 
exactly  what  kind  of  utility  I  mean  to  ntlribiito  to  art,  and 
especially  to  thai   branch  of  it  which  is  concerned  witli  thoe* 
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itnprcmion!!  of  external  beauty  whoso  nature  it  is  ourpr 
object  to  discoTer. 

ThHt  ia  to  everything  created,  pre-ominontly  ueeful,  wl 
ennblcs  it  rightly  iiikI  fully  to  perform  the  functtuns  appointc 
to  it  by  its  Creator.     Thortforo,  tliat  we   may  determine  wha^ 
1 1    lu  pioptr  '"  chiefly  iiscfol  to  m«n,  it  is  necessary  first  to  < 
■"w-  termiDe  the  iisc  of  intm  himself. 

Man's  u»o  and  function  (nud  kl  him  who  will  not  grant : 
tliia  follow  nie  no  farther,  for  this  I  puriKiso  mIwuvii  to  amu 
LH  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  iind  to  udvanco  thi 
glory  by  hig  reasonable  obedience  and  i-eanltaiit  happineea. 

Wliutovcr  enables  an  ta  fulfil  this  function,  is  in  the  pure 
and  first  iwnsB  of  the  word  useful  to  us.  Pre-eminently  ther 
fore  whatever  sctx  tbo  gtory  of  God  moro  brigiitlj  before  ii^ 
But  things  that  only  help  us  toexii<t,  are  io  a  Hc«oiidary  i 
mean  sense,  useful,  or  rather,  if  thoy  be  looked  for  aJonv,  the 
are  useless  and  worse,  for  it  would  be  better  that  we  Bhonld  not 
cxiftt,  than  Uial  wo  should  guiltily  disappoint  the  purposes, 
wcistooce. 

And  yet  people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when  they  spca 

from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses,  and  la^dl^  and  food,  and  rai^ 

ment  were  alone  useful,  and  aa  if  sif;ht,  thought,  and  admira- 

,,  „     ,     .     tiou."   were  all  prolitlcss,  bo  that  men  insolently 
I  &.  Bow  tiimilj  '  '  •' 

mOoi  In  iiiwt  call  tliemselv(«  Utihtanans,  who  would  turn. 


they  bad  their  way,  Uieuutelveii  and  their  race  infil 
vegetables  ;  men  who  think,  as  far  im  xiich  ean  be  said  to  thial 
that  the  meat  is  more  thun  the  lifo,  and  thu  raiment  than 
hedy,  who  look  to  tlie  earth  as  a  atublo,  and  to  it«  fniit  as  fo 
(tcr ;  vinodnvtitcrs  and  hnsbandmen,  who  love  tbo  com  titoj 
grind,  and  tlie  grapes  tliey  eru«li,  better  than  tlio  gardens  of  the 
niigcU  upon  tbo  slopes  of  Eden  ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew  and  tlie  water  they 
Jraw,  are  better  than  the  pine-fbresta  that  cover  the  mountaius^ 
hke  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great  rivers  that  moi 
like  bis  eternity.  And  so  coinca  upon  uii  that  woe  of  til 
preacher,  that  though  Ood  "  bath  made  everylhiug  beautiful  i| 
his  time,  also  be  hath  set  tite  world  in  their  heart,  so  that : 


We  live  bjr  admiration,  be^,  and  love.    (Excursiou,  Dook  IVO 
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nuAR  can  find  out  the  work  tiiut  God  makctli  from  tlio  bogiif 
iiing  to  the  end." 

This  Ncbiichndneizar  carsB,  that  sends  iia  to  graga  like  oxen, 
,  icomii  to  follow  hnt  too  closely  on  thu  excess  or  continuance  of 
j^^ationa]  power  and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in 
^H«.  n>«riicon-  t)ii;ir  sti'ugglea  for  existence,  in  their  infaucf,  tlieir 
HfcjJ^JJoi;"*''  inijiotenoe,  or  even  their  disorganiKation,  thej 
"SJtJ  *mS3b3  '"'^  higher  hopes  and  nohler  pataions.  Out  of 
P^^***-  the  aufferiug  comes  tlio  .lerioas  mind  ;  out  of  the 

I     mlrntiou,  the  gritt«(ul  heart ;  out  of  the  endarance,  Uic  forti- 
tude ;  out  of  tliu  (lelirenuice,  the  faith  ;  but  now  when  the; 
^uivo  k'jtracd  to  live  imdor  providence  of  lawn,  and  with  duooney 
ad  juctioe  of  regard  for  each  otbt^r  ;  and  wlien  the/  have  duuo 
cajr  with  Tiolent  and  external  sourcea  of  stiSoring,  woreo  evils 
seem  arising  out  of  their  rest,  evils  that  vex  lees  and  mortify 
more,  tliat  sack  the  blood  tliough  they  do  not  ahed  it,  and  ossify 
the  heart  Uiough  they  do  not  Uirturo  it.    Aud  dc«p  though  tlte 
Cftuscs  of  titan kftil noes  must  be  to  evorj'  people  at  pt-acu  with 
^Bthcrs  and  at  unity  in  itiK^lf,  there  are  causes  of  fear  also,  s  fear 
^Hreater  than  of  sword  aud  sedition ;  that  dependenoe  on  Ood 
^Kay  be  forgotten  bei^aw  the  bread  ie  gireu  and  tlio  water  is 
^cnre,  that  gratitude  to  him  may  eeaso  because  his  oointitncy  o( 
^DrotecUiiii   iina  taken   the  wnibliinee  of   a  natural  law,   that 
^ftcnvenly  ho{>e  may  grow  faint  amidst  Uh>  full  fruition  of  the 
^^roHd,  that  Mdlishnesf  mar  take  place  of  undemanded  devotion, 
J     compaaaion  bo  lost  in  vaiu-glory,  and  lore  in  dissimulation,* 
^ftiat  cncn-aliou  may  succocd  to  etrength,  apathy  to  patience, 
^^Bid  tiie  noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness  of  dark  thoughts;  to 
the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loina  and  the  burning  lamp. 
About  the  riter  of  human  life  (here  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a 
^^esTcnly  sunshine  ;  the  iris  colors  its  agitation,  the  fro«t  tixc* 
^BMn  its  rcpo6&     I^t  ua  bcwaro  tliat  our  le^t  become  not  tl:o 
^r«t  of  atones,  which  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed,  uud 
thunder-fitricken,  maintain  their  majesty,  but  when  the  stream 
ia  silent,  and  tho  iiborm  pas-ted,  suffer  tbo  gniM  to  vorertbeni 
nd  Uie  lichen  to  feed  on  thetn,  and  an  ptougbcd  down  into 

And  Uiougli  I  believe  that  w«  have  salt  enough  of  ardent 
*  Rom.  xii.  9. 
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and  holj  mind  iiqiongitt  qh  to  keep  ns  in  same  tnensnre  from 
this  moral  dociiy,  yet  ifio  signs  of  it  nuist  I>e  wtitohed  with 
*T.  no»  to  b»  anJEioly-  '"  nl'  matter  howeyer  trivial,  in  nil  diit-e- 
•Tcticd.  I'mne  liowt-vor  diiitaiit.      And  at  this  timo,  when 

tbo  iron  roiK)s  are  tearing  up  tlii;  surface  of  Kiiropc,  iis  grape- 
shot  do  tlio  sea,  when  tlicir  grout  Bugeno  io  drunring  and  twitch- 
ing tlio  ancient  frame  and  eticnt^h  of  England  together,  can- 
tractins  all  ita  various  life,  ifca  rocky  arms  and  rnr*l  heart,  into 
a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of  manufnetnrcs,  when 
there  is  not  a  nioimment  tlirotigliout  tlie  cittRti  of  Kiira]>c,  that 
flpeaks  of  old  yearn  uiul  miglity  ]toop1e,  but  it  is  being  awvpt 
away  to  build  cat'';*  and  guniing-honges ;"  whca  the  honor  of 
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"  Tlw  rxlfnl  of  mvngc?  nnioog  works  of  art.  or  of  bUtorical  laMrwI,  con 
tinuullf  rninmlltlng  itiroii|;liotit  tbc  coaiincut  may,  perimp*,  be  to 
mmsiin^cMlmHlMltroni  the  followlaKfncW,  towblch  thecxpcrlracoof  ori 
trnvttler  may  lutil  iailclliitlolf  : 

At  Bcuuvois— Thumnfiiiifli-'eulolU  Iiousm  sopporti-f!  tm  poluiniis  of  work 
nunsliip  (en  far  as  I  rivollrcl}  unique  in  l1i«  nonb  of  Fniocc,  M  ibc  nomct 
of  tbe  iuarket-]i1iic<t,  hut*  receully  been  dofitroycil  for  Uw  colnrgiiifc  ot  txauB 
iroiUQoui^viy  uni]  grocery  wanlioiuesL  Tbe  atrli  ncrtxia  the  atrcM  leading 
to  Uio  rjtihodml  lia*  been  (iMtToycd  aUo.  far  vbal  purpcuu.  I  kuoir  not. 

Al  Roura—Tbe  lasl  of  Ibe  ulinnicWrlBtlc  lioiisc*  on  tlie  nuny  U  now  rite- 
appcnric^'.  When  I  wus  \»a,  llicre,  I  wiiiie><.4oi)  ibo  <IchItiicIIo«  of  tbo 
nolilc  giithiE  porta]  of  Um  tliurcb  of  8i.  Nii'licilii*.  wliow  |j.tHl'ioii  hiTerfcreJ 
will)  till!  cDtirtj&rd  of  no  liolcl ;  the  j;r<»Iur  pari  of  tbu  ant'iL-iit  cbiirdie!)  ml 
nscd  OS  miiUilm.  or  warehonuM  for  goodn.  60  obn  nt  Trntm  (Ri.  -luibmU 
One  of  llie  niMt  iuurrettlD^  and  superb  pieeea  of  miil<l1c>aKe  domes' Ic  nrrhd 
lecture  iu  Kum|>v,  oppusiie  the  wtsi  fntni  of  Hie  tMilit'dnil,  Is  Dccupicil  aa  M 
cafv.  and  Jln  lower  Ktory  ccnnvlei)  liy  p*iatMl  waiancotiuipi ;  reprewDtjoM 
if  1  mollcct  n^bt.  twopenny  rolls  aurrouailcd  by  drtlm  of  ailniiriqil 
dwTulw.  ^  J 

At  QvoGva— The  wnndL-u  projuctiona  or  loggim  wbtch  were  once  id 
dianieuirUiic  fuiture  of  the  city,  bave  liecn  entirely  romorcd  wllliln  tu| 
last  ivn  years.  1 

Al  Kui;!— Tli«<  old  BiipliBti'ry  Li  at  thia  pre«nit  time  In  proMia  of  bitiqj 
"  iwiorvtl."  Ilial  it.  liiuthtyl  to  piece*,  and  common  sKioe  pnlnicd  liloek  and 
vaniiihwl.  nilwtjiiiml  fur  jtn  black  mnrhlc.  la  the  Can^m  Santn.  the  loJ 
valual>l«  froscdt^.  wliii-h  might  be  protected  liy  rortriy  clnidng  Ibi-  un^uu 
are  left  es^ioai'd  to  ivind  mid  weiahvr.  Wliile  I  vas  lliero  but  year  I  anil 
a  moDumem  put  up  nj^innl  the  lower  pnrt  i>f  tho  wull,  Iu  acme  privstd  pern 
•00 ;  tbe  bri<:kluycT»  knnekeil  out  a  krpj  npncc  of  ihc  lower  Iwickworta 
wllh  wbat  buacacial  vffecl  lo  Hie  looae  and  I)llRter«^  i.Uicea  on  wli'udi  thi 
fresooes  are  painted  above,  1  tuve  Ibe  reader  to  imagiDO  i  instated  Ud 
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God  is  [bought  to  congist  in  tlic  poverty  ol  his  temple,  and  th« 
column  is  tihortcned,  and  the  pinniu^Ie  sliaticred,  the  color 
ni«d  to  Uio  cafument,  nnd  tho  marblo  to  the  atcar,  vhilo 
.ch«qucra  are  cxlisosted  in  laxury  of  bondoirs,  and  pride  of 
TOcoption-rooraj) ;  when  we  rafuge  wiUiont  n  pauito  nil  the  loveli- 
DOGS  of  creation  which  God  In  giving  pronounced  good,  and  de- 
stroy without  a  thought  all  those  hibon  vrhich  men  luiro  gircn 
their  lives,  and  their  toaa'  tons'  lives  to  complete,  unt^havo  loft 
lor  ft  legacy  to  all  tlicir  kind,  a  legacy  of  mom  than  their  hearta' 
blood,  for  it  is  of  tbeir  souls'  travail,  there  is  need,  bitter  need, 
to  bring  back,  if  we  may,  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is  noth> 
ing,  tinlcas  to  live  bo  to  know  Uim  by  whom  we  live,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  be  known  by  marring  his  fair  works,  and  blotting 
oitt  the  evidence  of  his  induciires  npon  his  creatures,  not  amid 
tlie  hurr^  of  crowds  and  crash  of  innovation,  but  in  solitary 
jtlacen,  and  out  of  the  glowing  inlplIigoii(n.-ji  which  he  gave  to  nu-ii 
of  old.     He  did  not  teach  tiiem  how  to  btiiM  for  glory  and  for 


Lbtet,  and  llieo  pUuteml  over  titt  marka  of  the  insertSoD,  dn*trojins  a  por- 
tioa  ol  ibe  bonko'at  oocot  the  paintings.  Tbe  gmitrr  port  of  OioUo'* 
"  SoUn  before  QoA."  has  bouD  dMroyed  by  tho  nxtnt  Insertion  of  one  of 
Uw  bcMiM  of  lli«  roof. 

Tfa*  lonb  of  Aalonlo  Pnodoclk).  wblch  was  ike  lut  BcCaally  put  itp 
tiffOmt  tbe  troacw«,  and  wbkh  desUOyod  the  l«rnunul  suliject  of  Hie  Giuttu 
mrtet,  beats  dau  1806. 

It  btu  beun  propowil  {or  at  least  ft  Is  so  reported)  that  tbe  cburcb  of  Ls 
Spina  •bould  be  doUroTtd  In  order  to  wld«n  the  naaj. 

At  PIoKMje— One  of  tla  most  unpurliiut  nud  ebamcteriitio  straets,  llial 
In  wbk-li  Manda  ibo  ckuTDb  of  Or  San  Mifbeli',  Dim  hixn  wiUiiu  Ibo  Lut  five 
yenti  Miiitely  duiiroytd  nod  rebuilt  lo  Uie  Fraicli  styk ;  coulstln^  now 
nlniiiat  exclusird}'  of  sbnps  of  bijouterie  and  parfumnie.  Owing  tO  ihls 
<lin>riinn  of  pobllc  fuDdiv  Out  tromls  of  Uie  Duotno,  fiania  Crooe,  St. 
Lotvaut.  and  liatf  ibc  others  In  Florence  ranaia  in  Uieir  original  briclu. 

TIm  old  refectory  of  Sanla  Crwe.  eotituIiiiDg  on  invaluable  Cviueoln,  If 
>i>l  by  UiuUi>.  St  leiaat  one  of  ibc  Qanst  woricn  ot  his  school.  Is  used  an  a 
iiir|Kt  muDursctonr.  lu  order  to  see  tho  fraco,  I  had  to  get  on  tbe  lo]t  of 
■  Icum.  Tbo  wiaeelo  (of  RoffaeUe  !)  recentlf  discovered.  I  saw  wIil-h  Uia 
tvimtcftj  It  adoms  was  uted  as  a  coadi-hauMi.  The  fresco,  which  «nva 
lUltaclle  tbo  Men  of  the  Christ  of  the  TnuKtlKunitloD,  Is  In  an  oki  wunU 
ab«J  at  Sod  Hiuioto,  roansleil  behind  a  heap  of  faggots.  In  June,  luxt 
ytmr,  I  naw  Ocntllc  da  FabrlsDo's  ple4uM  of  tbe  Aduntlioii  of  the  Miijii. 
bdooglBg  to  tbe  Acukmy  of  Ktorencc.  put  face  upmoit  In  n  abowur  of  r»in 
an  open  cart ;  un  my  Buggtsting  ifae  posEibility  of  the  raia  liurtiDs  \l .  «& 
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beauty,  he  did  not  giw  them  the  fearicas,  fnilliful,  inheriteij 
enerfcios  that  worked  un  and  dowu  (roin  <lciith  (o  dc-oth,  (genera- 
tion  after  gencrntion,  that  we,  foul  Mid  sciiHual  lus  vc  are,  might 
give  the  curved  work  of  thuir  j)onred-oiit  spirit  to  the  uxo  and 
the  liummtr ;  lie  Iia«  not  cloven  the  curtli  with  riTcrs,  that  their 
whiU)  wild  waves  might  turn  wheohi  tind  push  paddles,  nor 
tiinicd  it  up  under  as  it  were  fin<,  thnt  it  mi};ht  heat  wella  utd 
oure  disefbes  ;  he  hriugs  not  up  hia  qimils  by  the  east  wind,  only 
to  list  them  fall  in  flesh  about  the  camp  of  men :  he  luu  not 
heaped  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  ouly  for  the  quarrjr,  nor 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  Geld  only  for  the  oven... 

All  Bcienoe  and  nil  art  may  be  divided  into  that  which  u 
_   ~_j_     .  milworvient  to  life,  and  whicli  is  tJie  ohjoct  of  it 

1  fl,   Plnafni    fl«      .  _  _  ^ .  _   *. 

iM  pu»uii>  of  As  ttubaervieut  to  life,  or  nracticiu,  thoir  results 
mm  ii>lu  loliMir-  ...  ,    ,  .  ... 

jimi  *nd  objow-  are,  ID  the  common  ecnm  of  the  word,  useful.     Aa 

tlic  object  of  life  or  theoretic,  they  iiro,  in  the  com- 
mon sense,  ujeclcss ;  and  yet  the  otup  botveon  practical  and 


old  piece  of  mntilnK  was  Utrown  over  Itfl  fncc.  &oA  It  was  wbecled  awaj 
■■  ixreRwrepulitii."  Whui  taif  tliU  sigiiiUud.  in  be»i  lo  be  dlonowrod  trom 
the  lurgu  Perugitiu  in  iIir  Acntltanjr ;  wliriAc  Hlvlni;  (liHtnnt  InndacaiM)  Is  now 
nlmnst  conccnli^I  hj  the  mam  (if  Frcaeli  uIlriiiiiiirLue,  )ininu>d  ovur  Uappar- 
ouUy  with  n  tommon  hijiiwi  liniiJi,  by  Ihn  pkiiiro  dwMior. 

Not  (o  dctdio  Uic  render  hy  going  tlirough  tlio  cidM  of  Itnljr,  I  wJII  aaXj 
(nrlhcr  lucaiiou,  ilial  at  Padua.  Uiu  raiu  bwiis  llirougb  th<^  wMt  wtndow 
of  iho  Areon  clm|>»l,  and  runs  down  onr  thv  Inaeaot.  TLal  nX  Venice,  tn 
Bcpl«mber  last,  I  eaw  tbree  Iiuckef  m-i  m  tlu;  «:iwiliv  <li  &mi  Itocco  to  calcli 
tlie  rolo  wllidi  cnine  (Arwuph  Ibn  mnnrnv  of  Tintonrl  on  Itiu  root :  awl  (hat 
wliite  tfao  old  work*  of  art  nrc  left  thus  nnprolccMd.  tiic  palocca  nrn  iK-injr 
nwtMrcd  In  tho  fo1lonin;>  modes.  TUe  English  loaldaris  kaock  out  Imw 
windows  lo  see  up  and  down  Uie  cauaL  Tli«  lialluas  point  all  Ibe  iwar6t« 
wliil«  or  crvau  color,  atwca  the  frontx.  noil  paint  ih«m  la  Ntie  nnd  wblu 
•tripw  to  tmilat«  iiUliiinkrr.  (Thli:  hn*  liccn  done  with  Dnaldi'*  boteL  wjili 
the  north  angle  of  thn  cl>iin;h  of  St.  Mnrk,  tlicrc  rnplMinK  the  md  alotuuttn 
which  hare  been  torn  down,  nlth  a  noble  old  lioicw  In  Si-  Miuk'*  phuse, 
ami  wilb  MVeral  Id  tbe  narrow  cauala.)  Tbe  marblL'S  of  St.  Uurk's.nnd 
rarTlBgs,  are  being  teritpat  ilowo  lo  muUe  ibciu  luok  bilghl— the  lower 
arcade  ol  Ibe  Do£l'*.i  [Kilitott  is  nliilvwnshi^d — llie  eutnuce  |>on:b  b  b«ing 
mUircd— the  operation  havinj;  alrundy  proccnltsi  *a  far  as  tiio  knocktng  olt 
of  tliC'  brndx  <if  Iho  old  kUUim — nn  Iron  nillnif  piiinkid  liliu:k  And  irtrll'iw  lina 
been  put  roiiDil  tho  court.  Fwlcd  upcstriwi,  «ud  lottery  tkknU  (Uic  iiUet 
for  tbu  tivneOt  of  charitable  InstUuiIous}  are  expoeod  for  sole  In  iho  coimoU 
(Juunbcrs. 
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tlitwiretio  science  is  the  step  between  the  miner  Mid  the  gMiIo- 
gUl,  the  a|)iil1iecarf  and  the  chominc ;  and  the  step  between 
prncticul  and  tlicoretJe  urt  m  ttiut  betvecii  the  bricklavor  un<] 
tlic  areliitoct,  betvCOT)  the  pliimhcr  itnd  the  urliMt.  and  One  is  a 
step  allnwt-d  on  at]  hand«  to  bo  from  ]<v*  to  greater  ;  to  that  the 
so-<»illed  uM'Ictu  part  of  each  profcitsion  docs  by  the  atithorita- 
^vo  and  right  iniftinct  of  mankind  assume  the  superior  and 
more  noble  place,  even  t>iou«li  booki;  bo  sometimes  written,  and 
that  b}-  writcn  of  do  ordinary  mind,  which  assame  that  a  chem- 
ist is  rowarde<d  for  the  yenrs  of  toil  which  liave  traced  the 
great«r  part  of  the  combinations  of  matter  tn  their  ultimuUt 
utoitiK,  by  diHcoTering  a  cheap  any  of  relining  iin^'ar,  and  data 
c  eminence  of  the  philosopher,  whose  hfe  lins  Wn  scent  in 
0  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light,  from  the  time  of  his  in- 
venting an  improvement  in  s]>cctac1c«. 

''^  Bnt  the  common  consent  of  men  provei  and  ncoepta  tho 
proposition,  that  whatever  part  of  any  pnmnit  ministers  to  the 
bodily  comforta,  and  admits  of  material  uses,  ia  ignoble,  and 
whatsoever  part  is  addressed  to  tho  mind  only,  is  nohle ;  and 
tlial  geology  does  better  in  reclothing  dry  bone*  niid  revealing 
lost  creations,  tlian  in  tracing  reins  of  lead  and  bods  of  iron; 
astronumy  better  in  otx^ning  to  lis  the  hoiiHcs  of  heaven  than  in 
teaching  navigation  ;  botany  better  in  disjilaying  slructtin>  than 
in  expressing  juices  ;  aurgery  better  in  investigating  organiEa- 
tion  than  in  setting  limba  ;  only  it  is  ordained  that,  for  our  en> 
onurageroent,  every  step  we  make  in  tho  more  exalted  range  of 
w^ienee  adda  something  also  to  it«  practical  applicabilities  ;  that 
all  tho  great  phenomena  of  nature,  tho  knowledge  of  which  ts 
d««inMl  by  the  angeia  only,  by  us  partly,  as  it  rcvcaU  to  farther 
vittton  the  being  and  tho  glory  of  Ilim  in  whom  they  n-joice  and 
wo  lire,  dispense  yot  such  kind  influences  and  so  much  of  ma- 
terial blessing  as  to  be  joyfully  felt  by  all  inferior  creatures, 
and  to  bo  desired  by  them  with  such  single  desire  as  the  impel  - 
fection  of  their  natnrc  muyo^lmit;*  thai  the  strong  torrents 
which,  in  tlieirown  gladncKS  All  the  bills  with  hollow  thnnder 
and  the  Tales  with  winding  light,  Iiave  yet  their  bounden  charge 
of  &eM  to  feed  and  bur^o  to  bear ;  that  the  Seroe  Qamcs  to 
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vliich  tlic  Alp  owes  ita  viplieii?al  and  tlio  Tolcan'>  its  terror,  tem- 
per for  iia  tho  metal  vein  and  quickening  spring  ;  and  tluit  for 
our  incitement,  I  say  not  our  reward,  for  knowledge  is  its  own 
reward,  lierba  have  their  healing,  stones  their  preciooBaesa,  and 
sC^rs  their  times. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  those  pursuits  which  are 
altogether  theoretic,  whoso  results  are  desirable  or  adminiblo  in 
tliemselves  and  for  their  own  sake,  und  in  which  no  farther  end 
50.  TtwirreiouvB  to  whioh  their  productions  or  discoveries  arc  re- 
iligLiaiH.  forrcti,  can  interrupt  tho  contemplation  of  things 

tui  they  are,  hy  tho  endeavor  to  discover  of  what  selfish  uses  they 
arc  capable  (and  of  this  order  are  painting  and  sculpture), 
ought  to  take  nmk  ahovo  all  pursuits  which  have  any  taint  in 
them  of  subserviency  to  life,  in  so  far  as  all  such  tendency  is  tho 
110.  nowrovcn-  ^igii  of  It^^  etcmal  and  less  holy  function.*  And 
Up  "n'StionK ''or  Euoh  Hvuk  thcso  two  aublimo  arts  would  indeed 
ini^Tn^sT^ni;"™  "ssiimi)  in  tho  minds  of  nations,  and  become  ob- 
iMuJiiBB.  j^,g[y  gf  correailonding  efforts,  but  for  two  fatal 

and  widespread  erroia  respecting  the  great  faculties  of  mind 
concerned  in  tticm. 

The  flrst  of  these,  or  tho  theoretic  faculty,  is  concerned  with 
the  moral  perception  aud  apiireciation  of  ideas  of  beauty.  And 
tho  error  respecting  it  is  the  considering  and  calling  it  ajsthetic, 
degrading  it  to  a  inci-o  operation  of  sense,  or  periiapa  worse,  of 
custom,  so  that  the  art^  wliich  appeal  to  it  sink  into  a  mere 
amusement,  ministers  to  morbid  sensibilities,  ticklera  and  fan- 
ners of  the  sours  sleep. 

The  second  great  faculty  is  the  imaginative,  which  the  mind 
exercises  in  a  certain  mode  of  regarding  or  combining  the  ideas 

•  I  do  not  assert  that  the  accidental  utility  of  a  iheorclic  pursuit,  ns  of 
botany  for  insCuncc,  in  any  way  degrades  ii.  though  it  caunot  be  considered 
as  ckvftting  it.  But  essential  ulilily,  a  purpose  to  wliich  the  pursuit  is  in 
Slime  measure  referred,  as  in  arcbitecturc,  invariably  degrades,  because  then 
tlic  theoretic  part  of  the  art  is  comparatively  lost  sight  of ;  and  thus  architec- 
ture takes  H  level  below  tliat  of  sculpture  nr  painting,  even  when  the  powers 
of  mind  developed  in  it  are  of  the  sjime  high  onier. 

When  wc  pronounce  the  name  of  Qiotlo,  our  vcnerant  thoughts  arc  at 
Assi^i  and  Padua,  before  they  eliml)  (lie  Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiorc.  And  he  who  would  raise  tlie  ghost  of  Michael  Angelo,  must  haunt 
the  Sistine  and  St.  Lorenzo,  not  St.  Peter's. 
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it  has  received  from  external  nature,  and  the  operations  of 
which  become  in  their  turn  objects  of  the  theoretic  faculty  to 
other  mindB. 

And  the  error  respecting  this  faculty  is,  that  its  function  is 
one  ot  falsehood,  that  its  operation  is  to  eshibit  things  as  thoy 
are  not,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  mends  the  works  of  God. 

Now,  as  tliese  are  the  two  faculties  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  constantly  to  refer  during  that  csaminution  of  the 
ideas  of  beauty  and  rolatiop  on  which  wo  are  now  entering,  be- 
|i!.obi«[DfihB  cause  it  ia  only  as  received  and  treated  by  these, 
vn««.t«ciicB.  t^^t  tijgg^  ijpj^3  ijecomc  exalted  and  proBtable,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  mo,  in  the  outset,  to  explain  their 
power  and  define  their  sphere,  and  to  vindicate,  in  the  system 
of  onr  nature,  their  true  place  for  the  intellectual  lens  and  moral 
'."otina  by  which  and  on  which  our  informing  thoughts  are 
ooncentrated  and  represented. 


l■^ 


-  -   ■^<r.-  -f^^.-  t-a-  ■c'T-  ■•■"  -  ■!■«--  «■«.-  f*' ^  T     i   *'■* 
'  h^A.s*  iLjkV  i;<LaA'  ki^^U'  L^Ju*'  k- Jua'  C*A'  L.  A>'  kl^o'  i»^<a* 
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OF  THK  THEORETIC   KACfLTlT   A8   COSOEBKED  WITU    PLEASUKI 

I  PROCEED  therefore  fimt,  to  cxniniiiA  tJio  uKturo  o(  whittS 
IijiTo  calli'ti  tU«  Thooreiic  fw^ulty,  itiiil  to  juat'it 
5fiiirikm'"i ™  my  Ettbetitiilion   of    the    term    "  tlu-ortitic "    foF' 

a'tithutic,   which    is  tliv  ono  coniiuonljr  ctnpluycd 
with  refopeiice  to  it- 
Mow  tho  term  "R«thesie"  properly  Rigtiifios  morcMoaiutl 
perception  of  the  outward  qtuilitics  and   noccfflury  ofTvcts  of 
■    -,  in  wliich  Reuse  only,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  jtectirato 
'  .    liiftiiiitH  on  Uiitt  diflkult  subject,  it  should  always  be  used^ 
But  I  wholly  deny  that  Uio  impresiionB  of  boanty  are  in 
WMj  Hcniiniil, — tbvy   iirc   neither  acfiHuuI  nor   intellectual,   b< 
nionil.  nnd  (or  the  faeulty    n^civing  tlieni,   whose  iliiTtTeiHl 
from  mone  porccption  I  Kh«ll  immetliiiloly  umieavor  to  .explain 
no  term  can  be  more  avcuratu  or  coiiTenient  thitu  that  employe 
by  the  Greeks,  "  theoretic,"  which  I  pray  porniis^on,  thv 
fore,  always  to  tue,  and  to  cai\  tiio  operation  of  the  facnlt 
itcelf,  Tbeoria. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  lowest  point,  and  obeerre,  first,  what 
fs  otihsdiir^r-  differences  of  dignity  may  exist  betweon  dUTert^nt 
!n''pkJnn!«™'oi  kinds  of  iBiithetic  or  wnsutd  pleasure,  properly  bo 
"*■  called.  "  -  ■  - 

Now  it  is  evident  that  tho  being  common  to  brutes,  or  pocu- 
liitr  bo  ninii,  can  alouo  bo  no  mtional  t4Mtt  of  inferiority,  or  dig- 
nity in  pleii^ureit.  Wo  must  not  assumo  thut^man  is  the  nobler 
animal,  and  then  deduce  the  nobleness  of-  his  dolights  ;  but  waj 
muit  prove  the  nobieness  of  the  delights,  and'thence  the  nob 
li'  '  II'  animal.  The  dignity  of  affeotion  is  no  way  lesser 
b<  _  .i  large  measure  of  it  may  l>e  found  in  lower  anima 
""itlier  ia  Uie  vileneas  of  gluttony  and  lust  abati>d  I>ecauso  the 
pmmon  to  m«n.     It  is  clear,  tliereforc,  that  tliere  is  a  st 
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dard  of  (li|!ait]r  fo  tli«  ploMtirce  ui)<t  |MUt«ions  tlioniRulvea,  by 
vliicti  wp  jil«)  djiM  the  crowturfji  ai|Kil>l<t  of,  or  wifftrtng  tliein. 

The  tiisl  grfiit  distinction,  wo  <ilit<ervi%  ig  Uiut  nuUil  of  Aris- 
totle, tliut  niun  uv  calM  U:iri)H-riilc  Uicl  iiiloinjwriilc  wiUi 
rpj^rd  to  some,  unci  not  to  nitli  re«pcvt  (o  otlii'r*,  and  thiit 
those,  with  rospcci  to  whicli  the;  uro  eo  cull«d, 
ir-nv -ft^nio  are,  by  common  conwnl,  held  lo  be  the  vitost. 
*"    ■""*■'"*■    Hut  Arislolle,    though  exqutsiteljr    subtle   in  liis 


notation  of  facta,  does  not  frequent];  give  us  batiafactory  ac- 
iint  i>f,  or  reason  for  them.  Content  vith  stating  the  fact  of 
iivnv  liltmntoA  being  hold  i.he  lowest,  he  shows  not  why  this 
matiun  of  thi'm  is  jiistt,  and  confuiteB  tiie  r<!ader  by  observing 
ally  r»pMliiig  the  higher  )>l<-.n4ure«,  what  U  indeed  true, 
bat  nppean!  at  firHl  oiipiMii'd  to  liis  ovn  position,  nami'ly,  that 
"  men  may  be  oonceiTt-d,  aa  tilta  in  thettc  taking  plvaenre, 
either  righlly,  or  more  or  less  than  ix  right."*  Which  being 
BO,  and  evident  capnbility  of  cxoctui  or  di'tuct  existing  in  pteaa- 
arw  of  this  higher  order,  we  oiir^htto  have  been  told  how  it  hap- 
]>cn8  Uial  men  are  not  railed  inlt^mperate  when  they  indulge  in 
escees  of  t)>>8  kind,  and  what  is  that  di(r«!rcnoo  in  the  nature  of 
e  plcsnunru  whieh  diminisliCA  tJie  criminality  of  tt^t  excels, 
hie  lot  us  attempt  to  nacortain. 
Uen  are  held  tntunipcrntc  {anoXatttot)  only  vhcii  Uioir  do- 
nrea  DTercome  or  prevent  the  action  of  their  reason,  and  they  an) 
indeed  intemperate  in  tiio  exact  degree  in  which  such  prevention 
or  interfcrciiec  takes  place,  and  «o  arc  actually 
Hvunu-bi'icm-  aHoKaaroi,  in  many  instMiccfl,  and  with  respect  to 
'"*'"■  many  resoUcjs,  which  lower  not  the  world's  estima- 

tion of  their  tempcrnncc.     For  eo  long  as  it  can  be  snpposed 
itat  the  rea»>n  haa  aeteti  imperfectly  owing  to  its  own  im|»erfoc- 
ion,  or  to  the  imperfection  of  the  promisor  submitted  to  it,  (as 
hen  men  give  an  imirdinnte  preference  to  Uieir  own  puniiiils. 
rcanae  thoy  cwnnut.  In  the  nature  of  thing*,  linvo  iiiiilloiently 
ixpiTii-netid  the  goodness  and  henetit  of  others,)  and  to  long  ua 
may  ho  presumed  Uiat  men  have  referred  to  reason  in  what 
they  do,   and  havo  not   eulTcred    its  onlers   to  bo  disobeyed 
thrnugb  mere  impulse  and  desire,  (though  thoMt  onlen!  may  be 
of  error  owing  to  the  reason's  owu  fettbloiitTSS,)  so  long  men 
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are  not  held  intemperate.  But  when  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
the  reason  cannot  have  circd  but  that  its  voice  hus  been  dead- 
ened or  diBobeyed,  and  that  the  reasonable  creature  has  been 
dragged  dead  round  the  walls  of  his  own  citadel  by  mere  passion 
and  impulse, — then,  and  then  only,  men  are  of  all  held  intem- 
perate. And  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  inordi 
nate  indulgence  in  pleasures  of  touch  and  taste,  for  these,  being 
destructive  in  tlieic  continuance  not  only  of  all  other  pleiiSiirea, 
bat  of  the  vet y  sensibilities  by  which  they  themselves  are  re- 
ceived, and  as  this  penalty  is  actually  known  and  expcrionccd  by 
those  indulging  in  them,  so  that  the  reason  cannot  hut  pro- 
nounce right  respecting  their  perilousness,  there  is  no  palliation  ■ 
of  the  wrong  choice  ;  and  the  man,  as  utterly  incapable  of  will,* 
ia  called  intemperate,  or  aKoXaaroi. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  reader  would  for  himself  follow  out 
this  sabjeet,  which  it  would  be  irrelevant  here  to  pursue  farther, 
observing  how  a  certain  degree  of  intemperance  ia  suspected  and 
attributed  to  men  with  resi>ect  to  higher  impulses  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  anger,  or  any  other  passion  criminally 
indulged,  and  yet  is  not  so  attributed,  as  in  the  case  of  sensual 
pleasures  ;  becauso  in  anger  tho  reason  is  snpposed  not  to  haVo 
had  time  to  operate,  and  to  be  itself  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  passion,  which  seizes  the  man  inToluntiirily  and  before  he  is 
aware  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  sensual  pleasures,  the  act  is 
deliberate,  and  determined  on  beforehand,  in  direct  defiance  of 
reason.  Nevertheless,  if  no  precaution  bo  taken  against  im- 
moderate anger,  and  the  passions  gain  npon  the  man,  bo  as  to 
be  evidently  wilful  and  unrestrained,  and  admitted  contrary  to 
all  reason,  we  begin  to  look  upon  him  as,  in  tho  real  sense  of 
the  word,  intemperate,  or  axoXaaroi,  and  assign  to  him,  in  con- 
sequenee,  his  place  among  the  beasts,  as  definitely  as  if  he  bad 
yielded  to  the  pleasurable  temptations  of  touch  or  taste. 

We  see,  then,  that  tlia  primal  ground  of  inferiority  in  theso 

pleasures  is  that  which  proves  their  indulgence  to - 

Inferioiiiy  in  iiio  be  Contrary  to  reason ;  namely,  their  dostructive- 

BTOBiiiijcctBofin-  U0S8  uoon  prolongation,  and  their  incapability  of 

co-existing  continually  with  other  delights  or  per- 

lectiona  of  the  system. 

*  Comp.  Hooker,  Eccl  Fol.  Book  i.  cbap.  8. 
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And  this  incapability  of  continuance  dirgcta  ne  to  the  second 
cause  of  their  inferiority  ;  namely,  that  tliey  arc  given  to  ae  aa 
aubeervient  to  life,  aa  instrument|  of  our  preservation — com- 
pelling as  to  seek  the  things  necessary  to  our  being,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  this  their  function  is  fully  performed,  thcv 
onght  to  have  an  end  ;  and  can  be  only  artificially,  and  nnder 
liigh  penalty,  prolonged.  Bnt  the  pleasures  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  given  as  gifts.  They  answer  not  any  purposes  of  mor  ^ 
existence,  for  the  distinction  of  all  that  is  useful  or  dangerous 
to  na  might  be  made,  and  often  is  made,  by  the  eye,  witliout  its 
receiving  tho  shghtest  pleasure  of  sight.  We  might  have 
leu^ed  to  distinguish  fruits  and  grain  from  flowers,  without 
having  any  superior  pleasure  in  the  aspect  of  the  hitter.  And 
the  ear  might  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  sounds  that  com- 
municate ideas,  or  to  recognize  intimations  of  elemental  danger 
without  perceiving  either  music  in  the  voice,  or  majesty  in  the 
thunder.  And  as  these  pleasures  have  no  function  to  perform, 
BO  there  is  no  limit  to  thoir  continuance  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  end,  for  they  are  an  end  in  themselves,  and  so  may  bo 
perpetual  witli  all  of  ns — being  in  no  way  destructive,  but 
rather  increasing  in  extiiiiaitenoaa  by  repetition. 

Herein,  then,  we  find  very  sufficient  ground  for  the  higher 
estimation  of  these  dchghts,  first,  in  their  being  eternal  and  in- 
eshanstible,  and  secondly,  in  their  being  evidently  no  means  or 
(B.  BTidmce  oi  instrument  of  life,  but  an  object  of  life.  Now 
pSi^"j^^,''Big{,°  in  whatever  is  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may 
andhiariDs.  |jg  infinitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we  may  bo 
sure  there  is  something  of  divine,  for  God  will  not  make  any- 
thing an  object  of  life  to  his  creatures  which  does  not  point 
to,  or  partake  of,  Himaelf,  And  so,  thoagh  we  were  to  re- 
gard the  pleasures  of  sight  merely  as  the  highest  of  sensual 
pleasures,  and  tliongh  they  wore  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when 
occurring,  isolated  and  imperfect,  there  would  still  be  a  super- 
natnral  character  about  them,  owing  to  their  permanence  and 
self-sufficiency,  where  no  other  sensual  pleasures  are  permanent 
or  self-sufficient.  But  when,  instead  of  being  scattered,  inter- 
rupted, or  chance-distributed,  tl'iey  are  gathered  together,  and 
BO  arranged  to  enhance  each  other  aa  by  chance  they  could  not 
be,  there  is  caused  by  them  not  only  a  feeling  of  strong  affection 


• 
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towsrds  the  object  in  which  they  exial,  tint  a  pcm-ption  cif  imr- 
pose  and  adaptation  of  it  to  our  deHires  ;  a  i>orccption,  there- 
fore, of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Iiit«lligen«o  which  bo 
furtiiod  ii!».  ntul  *o  fccde  u». 

Out  of  nliich  perception  arisu  joy,  ii^  mi  ration,  and  j^titiide. 

Kow  the  more  animul  consviouisniits  of  tbv  plcssuntnnss  I  call 
lesthncis  ;  but  the  exulting,  reverent,  and  grateful  jKT(;optioii  of 
it  I  cull  th('«ria.  For  tliifi.  and  this  only,  is  the  full  rompndicD- 
sioK  and  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  as  ti  gift  of  Owl,  a  gitt 
not  necessary  to  our  being,  but  added  to,  and  elevating  it,  and 
twofold,  first  of  the  desire,  and  secondly  of  the  thing  deHired. 

And  that  this  joyfulneas  and  reverence  am  a  necceanry  part 
of  theoretic  pleasure  ts  very  evident  when  we  consider  that,  hy 
the  prcicni'C  of  tlicw  feelings,  ev«n  the  lower  and  more  sensual 
n.  Hc«,ihHo«i.  l'Ie»»urcs  may  be  rendered  lUoorelic.  Tliu8  AHm* 
hi'"','C,!r.;d"''iJ  ''"^'«  '""  «'>'»tly  ttoUiA.  that  "  we  call  not  men  ir- 
"">>'-  temjientto  so  much  with  rcKpoct  to  the  Hcents  of 

rosea  or  horb-perfuines  sa  of  ointnH?nt«  and  of  condiment*," 
(though  the  reiison  that  be  pvea  for  Ihia  be  futile  enough.) 
For  the  fact  ir,  tbat  of  scentti  artificially  prepared  the  extreme 
desire  is  intern  iterance,  but  of  natural  and  fiod-g'iven  80cnt«, 
whieli  take  tbeir  juirt  in  the  harmony  and  plwmantnes*  of  crea- 
tion, Iherc  can  htirdly  ho  infcmiwratiee ;  not  that  there  is  any 
ftbsohitu  difTereiicv  hetwcun  the  two  kinds,  but  that  the»c  uro 
likely  bo  be  received  with  gratitude  and  joyfulneu  mtlier  than 
those,  HO  thiit  wc  despise  the  Boeking  of  ceeencea  and  nnguenttf, 
but  not  the  sowing  of  violets  along  our  garden  banks.  But  all 
things  may  bo  elevated  by  affection,  as  tlie  spikenard  of  M'ary, 
and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  myrrh  upon  the  handles  of  tbo 
lock,  and  that  of  Imnc  concerning  his  son.  And  the  general 
law  for  all  these  pleaiures  is,  that  when  »ought  in  the  abMract 
and  ai'dently,  they  are  foul  things,  but  w)>cn  received  with 
thunkfulnei's  and  with  reference  to  God's  glory,  they  become 
theoretic  ;  and  so  1  can  find  something  divine  in  the  sweifttness 
of  wild  fruits,  us  well  »£  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  pure  uir,  and 
the  teudttrnesit  of  its  natural  perfumes  that  come  and  go  as  they 
list. 

It  will  bo  nnderstood  why  I  formerly  said  in  the  chapter 
nwpecting  ideaa  of  beaaty,  that  those  ideas  wore  the  snbjoct  o{ 
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moral  and  not  of  intellectual,  nor  altogether  of  sensual  i>orcep- 
tion  ;  and  why  I  Gpoke  of  tlic  pleasures  connected 
frhmrrritiiitirij  irith  them  as  derived  from  "those  material 
sources  which  are  agreeable  to  our  moral  niittiro 
in  its  pirity  and  perfection."  For,  as  it  is  necessary  to  ihe 
existence  of  an  idea  of  beauty,  that  the  sensual  pleasure  which 
may  be  its  basis,  should  be  accompanied  first  with  joy,  then 
with  lore  of  the  object,  then  with  the  pon.'C]}tion  of  kindness  in 
a  superior  Intelligence,  finally  with  thankfidncss  and  veneration 
towards  that  Intelligence  itself,  and  as  no  idea  can  be  at  all 
considered  as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  beauty,  until  it  be  made  up 
of  these  emotions,  any  more  than  we  can  be  said  to  liuvc  an  idea 
of  a  letter  of  which  we  perceive  the  ixirfuine  und  the  fair  writ- 
ing, withont  understanding  the  contents  of  it,  or  intent  of  it ; 
and  as  these  emotions  are  in  no  way  result^int  from,  nor  oblain- 
ablo  by,  any  operation  of  the  intellect,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  not  sensual  on  the  one  lukud,  nor  is  it  in- 
tellectual on  the  other,  but  is  dependent  on  a  pure,  right,  and 
open  state  of  the  heart,  both  fur  its  truth  and  for  its  intensity, 
insomuch  that  even  the  right  after  action  of  the  intellect  upon 
facts  of  beauty  so  apprehended,  is  dependent  on  the  acutenesa 
of  the  heart  feeling  about  them  ;  and  Urns  the  Ajmstolic  words 
come  true,  in  this  minor  respect  as  in  all  others,  tliat  men  aro 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
theni,  having  the  understanding  darkened  because  of  t)io  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  so  being  past  feeling,  give  theniscivea 
up  to  lasciviousness  ;  for  we  do  indeed  see  constantly  that  men 
having  naturally  acute  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  yet  not 
receiving  it  with  a  pure  heart,  nor  into  their  hearts  at  all,  never 
comprehend  it,  nor  receive  good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere 
minister  to  their  desires,  and  accompaniment  and  scueoning  of 
lower  sensual  pleasures,  imtil  all  their  emotions  t:ikc  the  t>ama 
earthly  stamp,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of 
lust. 

Nor  ia  what  the  world  commonly  understands  by  the  cultiva- 

,„  „     ,      ,    tion  of  taste,  anything  more  or  better  than  this, 

rthrhciini.'m  at  least  in  times  of  corrupt  and  over-jiampeicd 

civilization,   when   men   build   palaces  and   plant 

groTesand  gather  luxuries,  that  they  and  their  devices  may  hung 
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in  the  comers  of  the  world  like  finespun  cobwebs,  with 
greedy,  puffed-up,  spider-like  lusts  in  the  middle.  And  this, 
which  in  Christian  times  is  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,  was  in  that  Pugaii  life  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  little 
less  than  the  essence  of  it,  and  the  best  they  bad  ;  for  I  know 
not  tliat  of  the  expressions  of  affection  towards  external  nature 
to  be  found  among  Heathen  writers,  there  are  anj  of  wliich  the 
balance  and  leading  thought  cleaves  not  towards  the  sensual 
parts  of  her.  Her  beneficence  they  sought,  and  her  power  they 
shunned,  her  teaching  through  both,  they  understood  never. 
The  pleasant  influences  of  soft  winds  and  ringing  atreuiniets, 
and  shady  coverts  ;  of  the  violet  couch,  and  plane-tree  shade, • 
Ihey  received,  perhaps,  in  a  more  noble  way  than  we,  but  thoy 
found  not  anything  except  fear,  upon  the  hare  mountuin,  or  in 
the  ghostly  glen.     The  Hjbla  heather  they  loved  more  for  ita 

sweet  hives  tlian  its  purple  hues.  But  tJie  £hris- 
y«£ciL>"''"^  t'"*i   theoria  seeks    not,    though   it  accepts,   and 

touches  with  its  own  purity,  wliat  the  EpJcui-eau 
Bought,  hut  finds  its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  e\erywhere, 
in  what  Is  harsh  and  fearful,  as  well  as  what  is  kind,  nay,  even 
in  all  that  seems  coarse  and  commonplace  ;  seizing  that  which 
is  good,  and  delighting  more  sometimes  at  finding  its  table 
spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the  presence  of  its  enemies,  and 
its  honey  coming  out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all  were  hiirnionizcd 
into  a  leas  wondrous  pleiLsure  ;  hating  only  what  is  self-sighted 
and  insolent  of  men's  work,  despising  all  that  is  not  of  God, 
unless  reminding  it  of  God,  yet  able  to  find  evidence  of  him 
still,  where  all  seems  forgetful  of  him,  and  to  turn  that  into  a 
witness  of  his  working  which  was  meant  to  obscure  it,  and  so 
with  clear  and  unoffended  sight  beholding  him  forever,  accord- 
ing to  the  written  promise, — Blessed  are  the  i>ure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

•  Plato,  PL»dni8,  §  9. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OV  ACCOttACT    AND    INACCURACY    IN    IMPREaslONS    OF   SENSE. 

HiraERTO  we  have  obserrod  only  the  distinctions  of   dig- 
nity amonj;  pleasures  of  sense,  considered  nicrclv 

II.  Bf  whit  leal  '  J    .L  ■  11  (.1 

It  um  imjiii  or  as  aneh,  nnd  the  wjiy  in  wliicn  any  of  tliem  niiiy 
funitr  lobe  d^  become  theoretic  in  being  received  with  right  fucl- 

tcruuDed  I  . 

ing. 

Bnt  as  we  go  farther,  and  examine  the  distinctive  nature  of 
ideas  of  beauty,  we  shall,  I  believe,  perceive  somollitng  in  them 
besides  ssthetic  pleasure,  which  attests  a  more  important  func- 
tion belonging  to  them  than  attaches  to  other  sensual  ideas,  and 
exhibits  a  more  exalt«d  character  in  the  fuculty  by  which  they 
arc  received.  And  this  was  what  I  alluded  to,  when  I  s:iid  in 
the  chapter  already  referred  to  (§  1),  that  "  we  may  indeed  i>er- 
ceive,  OS  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  God,  that 
we  have  been  so  constructed  as  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind  to 
derive  pleasnre  from  whatever  things  are  illustrative  of  tliat 
nature. " 

This  point  it  is  necessary  now  farther  to  develop. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  evidently  be,  liow  we  are  authorized 
to  affirm  of  any  man's  mind,  respecting  impressions  of  siglit, 
tiiat  it  is  in  a  healthy  state  or  otherwise.  What  canon  or  test  is 
there  by  which  we  may  determine  of  these  impressions  that  tlicy 
are  or  arc  not  n]y/i/?y  esteemed  beautiful?  To  what  authority, 
when  men  arc  at  variance  with  each  other  on  this  subject,  shall 
it  be  deputed  to  judge  which  is  right?  or  is  there  any  such 
snthoriby  or  canon  at  all  ? 

For  it  does  not  at  first  appear  easy  to  prove  that  men  ought  to 
like  one  thing  rather  than  another,  and  although  this  is  granted 
generally  by  men's  speaking  of  bad  or  good  taste,  it  is  fre- 
quently denied  when  we  pass  to  particulars,  by  tlie  assertion  of 
each  individual  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion — a  right 
which  is  sometimes  claimed  even  in  moral  matters,  thongh  then 
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palpably  without  fotindation,  but  wliicli  Acea  not  appear  alto- 
gcthcT  irnitioiiul  in  mttttvi-o  fi-et!ii-tic.  wherein  little  opcntioii  of 
Tohititjry  choice  is  Kiijijio^tcil  |>o»!i>ibk.  It  would  np]>par  strange, 
for  iiiKUinvu,  lo  asetirt,  rciipecting  u  particulur  person  wlio  prc- 
fcrrcH]  (he  tu.'cnt  of  rioU'tti  to  ro^cs.  tliiit  ho  had  no  right  to  do 
BO,  And  jot,  while  I  liave  said  t!iat  the  sensation  of  Wiitity  is 
intuitive  and  necessary,  as  men  derivd  ploaKiire  from  the  scoot 
of  a  rose.  I  have  assumed  thiH  ihere  are  mnie  Hotircca  from 
which  it  h  rigliMy  derived,  und  others  from  which  it  in  wrongly 
derivi'd,  in  olhi-r  wurda  that  men  Iihvo  no  right  to  think  liome 
things  bciiutifiil,  and  no  rt^ht  Ut  remain  upathctic  with  regard 
to  others. 

llencu  then  arise  two  (luestions.  according  to  tha  aense  in 
which  tho  word  right  is  taken  ;  the  first,  in  what  way  an  im- 
|s  And  hi  Hint  presHiou  of  sense  maybe  deceptive,  und  thcreforo 
tJTiS^  R\sL  "ud  "  conclusion  rcapecting  it  untrue  ;  and  the  two- 
"no*i^^S!Su'  <"'''•  '"  "'"^t-  "'^v  ^^^  impression  of  sense,  or  tho 
■loui  (  prcforoiico  of  one.  may  be  u  ttuhject  of  will>  and 

therefore  of  moral  duty  or  doliuquoncy. 

To  tho  first  of  these  queatiooB,  1  answer  that  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  immediate  impression  of  sense  aa  false,  nor  of  it^i 
preference  to  olhenn*  mistaken,  for  no  one  can  he  decuivod 
re«]K.>cting  the  actual  semtiition  he  perceives  or  prcfer«.  But 
fnlsity  may  attach  to  his  aswyrtiori  or  wuppiwition,  either  that 
what  he  himself  perceives  is  from  thu  simc  object  pcvwivod  by 
others,  or  is  always  to  bo  by  himself  porcoivod,  or  is  always  to  be 
by  himself  preferred  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  wrong  ia 
bis  impres.4iun3  of  sense,  we  either  muan  that  he  feels  diilerontly 
from  all,  or  a  majority,  respecting  a  certain  object,  &r  that  ho 
prefers  ut  present  those  of  his  impressions,  which  ultimately  ho 
will  not  prefer. 

To  the  second  I  answer,  that  over  immediate  impi-esaion* 
and  immediate  preferences  wo  have  no  power,  hut  over  ultimate 
impressions,  and  csptcially  iiUimato  preference*  we  have  ;  jind 
that,  thou'^h  wo  can  neither  at  once  choose  whellicr  wy  iihnll  w?o 
an  object,  red,  green,  or  bine,  nor  determine  to  like  tlic  red  bet- 
ter than  the  blue,  or  the  blue  better  than  the  n'd,  yet  we  can,  il 
wc  chooiX',  make  ourselves  ultitnatoly  susceptible  of  such  improa- 
iu  otiicr  degrees,  and  cajudile  of  pleasures  in  tJiem  in  dif- 
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femtt  measuro ;  and  becatuc,  whererer  pover  of  my  kind  is 
given,  there  ie  responsibility  otiached,  it  is  the  daty  of  nwn  to 
prefer  certain  imprc««ions  of  sense  to  others,  because  tbejr  bare 
the  power  of  doing  so,  this  being  precisely  uialoffous  tb  the  law 
of  the  moral  world,  wherebr  men  are  Eiippo-ted  noi  only  cnpablc 
of  governing  their  likra  and  dislikes,  but  the  whole  <:iilpubility 
or  proprietor  of  actions  is  depondcnc  npon  tliis  capability,  so  tluit 
men  «re  guilty  or  otlierwise,  not  for  whaj.  ihcy  do,  but  for  what 
they  deiiirv,  the  coronnind  being  not,  thou  c^halt  uboy,  but  thou 
■halt  low,  lli«  I<ord  thy  God,  which,  if  men  wi.'ru  nut  cnpublo 
of  governing  and  directing  their  uiTections.  would  U:  thu  uom- 
matid  of  an  impo«iibility. 

1  aMCrl,  tbLTcfure,  lliut  oven  with  nrspvct  to  improasionE  of 

wtai  uvw  icnic,  wc  have  a  power  of  preference,  and  a  corre- 

ntan  vnate-  tpondjng  dnty,  and  1  shall  ehow  first  tJio  nature  ol 

Flhe  power,  and  qftorwiirds  the  nature  of  the  duty. 
Let  us  tuke  an  instance  from  unt;  of  the  lowest  of  the  sensea, 
and  observe  tlie  kind  of  power  we  hare  over  the  impressions  of 
lingnal  taate.  On  the  first  oBi'jrlng  of  two  different  things  to  tho 
palate,  il  is  not  in  our  power  to  pnevcut  or  oommainl  the  in- 
Btinctivo  preference  One  will  be  unavoidably  and  holple&sly 
preferred  to  tlic  other.  But  if  the  Mine  two  things  bo  submit- 
ted to  judgment  frequently  and  attentively,  it  will  be  often 
found  that  their  relations  change.  The  {Kilutc,  which  At  first 
perceived  only  the  coarse  and  violcat  qualities  of  cither,  will,  ns 
it  becomes  moreespericnced,«C(|uiregroat«rsubtiItynnd  delicacy 
of  discrimination,  perceiving  in  both  agreeable  or  dieagrocahle 
((nulities  at  tirst  unnoticed,  which  on  conllnucd  experience  vill 
probably  become  more  influential  than  the  Rrst  impressions ; 
and  whatever  tht^  final  verdict  may  be,  it  is  felt  bv  the  person 
who  g>ve«  it,  and  received  by  others  oa  a  more  correct  one  tlma 
e  first. 
So,  then,  the  power  W6  linve  over  the  preference  of  impres- 
sions of  taste  is  not  actual  nor  immediate,  hut  only  a  power  of 
testing  and  comparing  ihcm  frequently  and  can-fully,  until  that 
which  i*  the  more  puniuinont,  the  more  coneist- 
kmcmh  of  ™  eotly  sgreeoblo,  be  detormiued.     But  when  the 

in><trument  of  tofilc  is  thus  in  eoniu  degree  perfti  ' 
■  ei.  and  rendered  liubtile,  by  its  being  practised  ujmiu  a  Hin^i 
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object,  its  conclnsions  will  be  more  rapid  with  respect  to  otliers, 
and  it  will  be  able  to  distinguish  more  quickly  in  other  things, 
and  even  to  prefer  at  once,  those  qualities  which  arc  calculated 
finally  to  give  it  most  pleasure,  though  more  capable  with 
respect  to  those  on  which  it  is  more  frequently  exerciaed ; 
whence  people  are  called  judges  with  respect  to  this  or  that 
particular  object  of  taste. 

Now  that  vcrdicta  of  this  kind  are  received  as  authoritative 
by  otliers,  proves  another  and  more  important  fact,  namely, 
that  not  only  changes  of  opinion  take  place  in  consequence  of 
.    ™  .  experience,  but  that  those  changes  are  from  varia- 

aiiiaioDs  univer-  tion  01  opmion  to  Unity  of  opinion  ;  and  tliat 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  estimate  among 
unpractised  or  uncultivated  tastes,  there  will  be  unity  of  tasto 
among  the  experienced.  And  that  therefore  the  operation  of 
repeated  trial  and  experience  is  to  arrive  at  principles  of  prefer- 
ence in  some  sort  common  to  all,  and  which  are  a  part  of  our 
nature. 

I  have  selected  the  sense  of  taste  for  an  instance,  because  it 
is  the  least  favorable  to  the  position  I  hold,  since  there  is  more 
latitude  allowed,  and  more  actual  variety  of  verdict  in  the  caao 
of  this  sense  than  of  any  other  ;  and  yet,  however  susceptible  of 
variety  even  the  ultimate  approximations  of  its  preferences  may 
be,  the  authority  of  judges  is  distinctly  allowed,  and  we  hear 
every  day  the  admission,  by  those  of  unpractised  palate,  that 
they  are,  or  may  be  wrong  in  their  opinioua  respecting  the  real 
pleasurableness  of  things  either  to  themselves,  or  to  others. 

The  sense,   however,   in   which   they    thus    use    the  word 

"  wrong"  is  merely  that  of  falseness  or  inaccuraey  in  conclusion, 

not  of  moral  delinquency.     But  there  is,  aa  I  have 

h    siiBThc^    lo  stated,  a  duty,  more  or  less  imperative,  attached 

thin  power  over  •"  ,,,.,,,- 

impt.«ioii«    or  to  every  power  we  possess,  and  therefore  to  tliia 
power  over  the  lower  senses  as  well  as  to  all  others. 
And  this  duty  ia  evidently  to  bring  every  sense  into  that 
state  of  cultivation,  in  which  it  shall  both  form  the  truest  con- 
clusions respecting  all  that  is  submitted  to  it,  and  procure  us 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasuie  consistent  with  its  due  relation 
other  senses  and  functions.    Which  three  constituents  of  pcr- 
'n  sense,  true  judgment,  maximum  sensibility,  and  right 
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bv.tiit  oilii-t.  fijr  ilii-  trill.'  ji!iij;Lin'iii  is  iln'  ri'>nll  i>f  liii'  iiiLjIi 
eensibilitv,  aod  the  high  eciisibility  of  tlio  riyht  rolatimi.  Tims, 
for  inatance,  with  respect  to  jiloasuros  of  taslo,  it  is  our  diitv  not 
to  deTot«  ecch  ioonlinaio  attention  to  the  diM^imiimtioii  of 
them  as  tnnst  be  inconsistent  with  our  pursuit,  iiml  tk'stnu-llvi' 
of  our  capacity  of  higher  and  profoi'iible  plfusurc.s,  but  to  I'lilti- 
Tale  the  eense  of  them  in  that  way  which  is  consistent  witli  all 
other  good,  by  temperance,  namely,  nud  by  such  attention  iw 
the  mind  at  certain  resting  momenta  may  litly  jtay  oven  to  yo 
ignoble  a  sonrcc  of  pleasure  as  this,  by  which  discipline  wo  sbull 
bring  the  facnlty  of  taste  itself  to  its  real  nia\imunt  of  sensibil- 
ity ;  for  it  may  not  be  doubted  but  tliat  health,  hunpT.  niul 
ench  genenU  rctinemcnt  of  bodily  habits  us  sbutl  niiiku  tiio  boily 
a  perfect  and  fine  instramcnt  in  all  resjiects,  arc  luttor  |ironu>t- 
crs  of  actual  senBual  enjoyment  of  taste,'  than  tlio  siekcui»l, 
Bluggtsh,  hard-Btim'ulated  fastidfousnessof  Epicurism. 

So  also  it  will  certainly  be  found  with  all  tho  senses,  that 
they  indiTidnally  receivo  Iho  greatest  and  purest  jdcasum  when 
they  are  in  right  condition  and  degree  of  snlnirdiniition  to  all 
n.  Bowreinid-  tho  rcst ;  and  that  by  tho  over  cultivation  of  any 
"•■  one,  (for  morbid  sources  of  plciusiirc  and  coriv- 

spondent  temptation&  to  irrational  indulftcnce,  ctiufessedly  aru 
attached  to  all,)  we  shall  add  more  to  their  power  us  iustni- 
ments  of  punishincnt  than  of  })leusuro. 

We  see  then,  in  this  exuniplo  of  tho  lowest  sense,  that  tho 
power  we  have  over  sensations  iuid  prcfei-cnces  depends  mainly 
on  the  exercise  of  attention  through  certain  pniloufieii  periods, 
and  that  by  this  exorcise,  we  arrive  at  ultimate,  eoiist.aut,  and 
common  sonrecs  of  agreeablcness,  casting  off  those  whit^h  uro 
external,  accidental,  and  individual. 

That  then  which  is  required  in  order  to  tho  athiinmerit  of 

accurate  conclusions  respecting  Ibc'esaence  of  tho  beautiful,  is 

nothing  more  than  earnest,  loving,  and  ufisclllsh  attention  to  (uir 

.  „    impressions  of  it,  by  which  those'  wliieli  are  shul- 

wiih  r<spKi  to  low,  false,  or  iKiculiar  to  times  and  temiieramcnts. 

Ideas  of  twniy.  7  r         i  .  i  7 

may  be  distinguished  from  those  that  arc  eternal 
Aad  this  dwelling  npon,  and  fond  contemplation  of  thorn,  (tho 
anschannng  of  the  Germaus,)  is  perhaps  as  much  as  was  meant 


u 
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by  the  Qreek  theoria  ;  and  it  ia  indeed  a  very  nuble  cxsrcise  ol 
Uie  souIh  «r  men.  and  oiio  Ijy  which  they  lire  pecuHarly  dUtin> 
pnislied  from  the  anima  of  lower  creatures,  which  eannot,  1 
think,  he  (irored  to  have  any  capacity  of  contemplation  at  all, 
hut  only  a  roailess  Tivtdne.fH  of  perception  and  conception,  the 
"  fancy"  of  Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol.  Book  i.  Chap.  vi.  2).  And  yet 
tliiii  dwelling  ujion  them  comeit  not  np  to  thiit  whicli  I  vrinh  to 
expreKi  hy  the  word  thcorln.  unless  it  he  ucoompHnied  by  ftill 
|Ktrwption  of  their  being  u  gift  from  and  manifestation  of  God, 
and  by  all  thme  other  nobler  emotions  before  described,  einoo 
not  until  M  felt  is  tliuir  eM»ential  nnturo  comprehended. 

But  two  rery  important  poinla  are  to  bo  observed  respecting 
Hie  direction  and  diisciplino  of  the  attention  in  the  early  stages 
of  judgment.     The  first,  that,  for  many  beneficent  purposes, 

,_  „ ,  .       the  nature  of  man  has  been  made  reconcilable  br 

p4  by  tiic  powr  custom  to  many  things  naturally  piiinful  to  it.  ana 
CTon  improper  for  it,  and  llmt  therefore,  though 
by  continued  cxiJenciiCL*,  nnitcil  with  thought,  we  may  discover 
that  which  is  beet  of  several,  yet  if  we  submit  ourselves  to 
authority  or  fashion,  and  close  our  eyes,  we  may  bo  by  custom 
made  to  tolerate,  and  eren  forlove  and  lon^  for,  that  which  is 
naturally  piiiiiful  and  pernicious  to  us,  whence  arise  incalonlab 
emhiirravsmonts  on  the  subject  of  art. 

The  second,  that,  in  order  to  the  disnoverj-  of  that  which  3 
best  of  two  thing!?,  it  is  netees«ary  that  both  Khould  bt^eiiimllv 
submitted  to  the  attention  ;  and  therefore  that  neiihould  hat 

80  much  faith  in  authority  m  shiiU  make  «e 
^y  **  "w'miw  pealedly  observe  and  attend  to  thnt  which  is  said 
•asn  ^  ^ia-  ^  ^  right,  even  Diough  at  present  we  may  nut 
°'™''  f(!cl  it  no.     And   in    the   right   mingling  of  thiit 

faith  with  the  openness  of  henrl,  which  proves  all  things,  lies 
the  jrrcitt  difficulty  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tnnte,  as  far  iw  the 
spirit  of  the  scholar  is  concerned,  though  even  when  he  bus  this 
spirit,  ho  may  be  long  retarded  hy  having  «vi]  examples  submit- 
icd  to  him  by  ignorant  masters. 

The  terapir,  therefore,  by  which  right  taste  is  formfid, 
first,  patient.  It  dwulls  upon  what  is  submitted  to  it,  it  dc 
not  trample  n|jon  it  lest  it  should  he  pearls,  even  tliotigh  it  Ir 
like  husks,  it  is  a  good  ground,  soft,  jtcnetmblc,  retentive. 


Ate  Lce,  m.) 
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docs  not  eend  ap  tlionis  of  unkind  thonghte,  to  choko  llid  vnk 
eeod,  it  is  hungrjund  thiretj  Uw,  ami  drinks  al)  t)m  den  tlint 
falls  on  it,  it  is  an  honest  and  good  heart,  tbut  shows  no  too 
leady  springing  before  the  «nn  be  np,  but  fiiiU  not  aftemarda  ; 
it  is  tlii<ini!itfal  of  itsolf,  so  as  to  Ike  readv  to  bclipfo  and  to  try 
all  tilings,  and  ;et  so  trn.ilful  of  itself,  ihat  it  vill  neither  (jtiit 
what  it  has  tried,  nor  take  anything  without  trying.  And  that 
pleiwnm  which  it  hna  in  tlitng»<  that  it  finds  true  and  goiMl,  in  sa 
grcftt  that  it  citnnot  poiuiibly  Ik  Itt)  luidc  by  any  iriiik.i  of  fa^h- 
)0D,  iiordincsut!^  of  vanity,  it  cannot  bo  craui|)cd  in  ila  coneln- 
sions  by  partialitii;«  and  hyjMWrifioi.  its  viRious  and  it^  delights 
»re>  too  pcnt-truting,  too  liring,  for  uny  wliit«>- washed  object  or 
shallow  fountain  long  to  endure  or  supply.  It  cla«ps  all  tbut  it 
lutea  so  hard,  that  it  crushes  it  if  it  bo  hollow. 

Nov,  the  conclusions  of  this  disposition  are  sure  to  be  OTcnt' 
nally  rifiht,  more  and  more  right  according  to  the  general  mn- 
lurily  of  all  the  powers,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  right  at  last,  be- 
cause  it«  operution  »  in  analogy  to,  and  in  har- 
•Mvotwaboad  moDy  with,  the  wIkiIc  «|>irit  of  the  Cbridtian  mora] 
system,  and  that  which  il  will  ultimately  loruaiid 
rest  in,  arc  great  sonrccs  of  Impp^uw^  coinmuii  lo  all  tbv  human 
j«co.  and  based  on  (lie  relations  they  hold  to  tlivir  Creator. 

Those  common  and  general  sources  of  pleasure  are,  I  beliere, 
a  certain  seal,  or  impress  of  divine  work  and  character,  upon 
whatever  Uod  has  wrought  in  all  the  world  ;  only,   it  Itoing 
uerOBsary   for   the   perception   of   them,   (hat  thoir  contrariiM 
^^Uoutd  aliw  be  set  before  tis,  tliese  divine  i)ualilicfi,  though  in- 
^M)iarfthle  froio  all  divine  works,  arc  yet  trulTcred  to  exist  in  such 
rurieticaof  dcgr«o,  Uiut  their  most  limited  manifcittation  shall, 
in  <ip|Hi^ition  to  their  most  abundant,  act  nx  a  foil  or  contrary, 
,  just  as  we  concoivo  of  cold  asvoutniry  to  heat,  though  the  moat 
axtrcme  cold  wc  can  produce  or  conceive  is  not  incuneietcat 
with  an  unknown  amount  of  beat  in  the  body. 
•''  Oor  purity  of  taste,  therefore,  is  best  tested  by  its  nnirorsal- 
it/,  for  it  we  can  only  adniire  this  thing  or  that,  wo-msj*  be  sure 

. ^.  ,     that  oor  cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  fabe 

■Mkbiu    Jrom  nature.     But  if  we  can  jierceive  beauty  in  every- 
thing of  God's  doing,  we  may  argue  that  we  have 
reached  the  true  jHTception  of  :ts  univers^  laws.     Ileuoe,  falaa 
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tnsl«  mAj  he  knmm  by  itti  &iati{]ioiiBiii>38,  by  its  demands  ol 
pomp,  spK-iidor,  iin<i  uiiuhuiiI  combiiiiitinii,  by  il»  ftijoyiiipnt 
only  of  iiiiiticitlsr  ntvles  ami  modes  of  things,  nml  by  U«  prido 
al»o,  for  it  itt  f»n-vt;i'  nirddliiig,  tiiiniiliiig,  « ecu mti luting,  und 
eclf-cxulting,  Its  eye  in  alwuy»  upon  il«clf,  ivncl  it  tcstd  ull  tiling 
around  it  by  the  way  thoy  fit  it.  But  true  tswtu  is  forever  grov- 
iup.  lenroing,  reading,  wombijipinjr.  Istying  its  hand  upon  it« 
mouth  bceauee  it  is  astonishfd.  c:i«ting  its  shoes  from  off  its  feet 
because  it  linds  alt  ground  holy,  iumoiiting  orer  itself  and  test- 
ing itself  by  the  way  tliat  it  litB  things.  And  it  tinda  whereof 
to  ti'Lui,  nnd  wlien-by  to  grow,  in  all  things,  and  theixtforc  Iho 
coniplitint  ta  often  made  by  young  artiiits  that  thity  hiive  not 
witliiu  their  reuoh  mitteriulB,  or  subjocu  enougli  for  ihoir  fancy, 
is  utterly  groiindU>3S  »'■''  '■ho  *ign  only  of  tiioir  own  blindoosa 
and  inefficiency  ;  for  there  is  th:>t  to  bt>  s(tcn  in  every  street  and 
hiHR  of  every  city,  that  to  be  folt  and  found  in  orary  human 
liearl  Mtd  countenance,  that  to  bo  loved  in  every  road-aide  weed 
and  moss-grown  wall,  which  in  tlto  hands  of  faithful  men,  may 
convey  emotions  of  glory  and  suhliniity  continual  and  uxulted. 

Iiet  therefore  tho  young  artist  bewaro  of  tho  spirit  of 
choice.*  it  is  an  innolont  spirit  at  the  lM'«t  and  commonly  a  base 
and  blind  on«  too,  cheeking  all  progress  and  blasting  all  power, 
a  encouraging  weaknesses,  pampering  partialities, 
"hoi'  '*'""  "'  ^'*''  teaching  us  to  look  to  aceideuU  of  nature  for 
the  help  and  the  joy  which  should  come  from  our 
own  hearts,  lie  draws  nothing  well  who  thii'^ta  not  to  draw 
«iwrr/tbing ;  when  ft  good  painter  shrink*,  it  is  bcniMMU  he  is 
hurnblod,  not  fastidious,  when  ho  st.o[is,  it  is  bceAUSc  ho  is  sur- 
feilod,  and  not  because  hp  thinks  nature  has  given  him  unkindly 
food,  or  that  ho  fears  famine,  f  I  have  seen  a  nwu  of  true  taata 
pause  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  to  look  at  the  channcllings  that 
recent  rain  had  traced  in  a  heap  of  cinders. 

And  here  is  evident  another  reason  of  thatdnty  which  we  ovr« 
respecting  impressions  of  sight,  namely,  to  disciplia«  ouTKlm 

•  "  NnlhhK  <-i3mm  nnllM, — 
A  good  dlgiiMtion  itiravth  all  lo  hmUlL  " — O.  Ukrbert. 

f  Tot  notu  Iht'  liUTereriee  IwIhtwh  llie  cbotoc  (biit  ci>mc*  of  prlil*.  and 
Iho  duller-  lliAl  coiQiK  of  lave,  und  (xiin|urc  Uliap.  xv,  g  Q. 
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to  the  enjoyment  of  those  whreli  are  eternal  in  their  nature,  not 
1 14.  Ana  crimi-  °"^S  because  these  are  the  most  acute,  bi't  because 
""'*■  they  are  the  most  easily,  constantly,  and  unself- 

ishly attainable.  For  had  it  been  ordained  by  the  Almighty 
that  the  highest  pleasures  of  sight  should  be  those  of  most  diffi- 
cult attiinment,  and  that  to  arrive  at  them  it  should  be  necca- 
aary  to  accumulate  gilded  palaces  tower  over  tower,  and  pile 
artificial  mountains  arouud  insinuated  lakes,  there  would  have 
been  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  unselfish  duties  and  in- 
herent desires  of  every  individual.  But  no  such  contradiction 
exists  in  the  system  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  leaving  it 
open  to  us,  if  we  will,  as  creatures  in  probation,  to  abuse  this 
sense  like  every  other,  and  pumper  it  with  selfish  and  thought- 
less vanities  as'we  pamper  the  palate  with  deadly  meats,  until 
the  appetite  of  tasteful  cruelty  is  lost  in  its  sickened  satiety, 
incapable  of  pleasure  unless,,  Caligula  like,  it  concentrate  tho 
labor  of  a  million  of  lives  into  the  sensation  of  an  hour,  leaves  it 
also  open  to  us,  by  humble  and  loving  ways,  to  make  ourselves 
susceptible  of  deep  delight  from  the  meanest  objects  of  creation, 
and  of  a  delight  which  shall  not  separate  na  from  our  fellows, 
nor  require  the  sacrifice  of  any  duty  or  occupation,  but  which 
shall  bind  us  closer  to  men  and  to  God,  and  be  with  us  always, 
harmonized  with  every  action,  consistent  with  every  claim,  un- 
changing and  eternal. 

Seeing  then  ti^t  these  qnalities  of  material  objects  which  are 
calculated   t-o  give  us  this   universal  pleasnre,  are  demonstra- 
bly constant  in  their  address  to  human  nature,  they  must  be- 
,     long    in    some    measure    to    whatever    has    been 

JIG    nowccnaln  " 

conciusionB  re-  esteemed  beautiful  throughout  successive  ages  of 
■re  by  reoMm  dc-  the  world  (and  they  are  also  by  their  definition 
common  to  all  the  works  of  God).  Therefore  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  possible  to  reason  them  out,  as  well  as  to 
feel  them  out ;  ^possible  to  divest  every  object  of  that  which 
makes  it  aocidentally  or  temporarily  pleasant,  and  to  strip  it 
bare  of  distinctive  qualities,  until  wo  arrive  at  those  which  it 
has  in  common  with  all  other  beautiful  things,  which  wc  may 
then  safely  affirm  to  be  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  and  true  de- 
lightful n  ess. 

Now  this  process  of  reasoning  will  be  that  which  I  shall 
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4>D<lc«vor  to  employ  m  tlio  snooeeding  inTosligstionfi,  a  prooes* 
perfectly  Kufo,  w  lung  iv8  wc  itrc  <iiiit«  Aiire  that'  w«  ure  reattuniDg 
lift  wtih  whu  <.-nu^(!riiiiig  objoeM  which  pruduoc  in  u«  one  nod 
fi.wiii«..w«rTM,  ji,^,  j^m^.  g(.„g„|i„n,  but  »ol  Mfo  i(  the  misntion 
produced  be  of  u  dilliTcul  ii»turi\  thutigli  it  uMy  be  <-i|iiall; 
iip'eeiiblo ;  for  what  producos  n  diffuront  wMiaation  mast  be  a 
(litrerent  cause.  And  tlio  diUicully  of  reasoning  respeotJng 
}>atuty  artHca  chiefly  from  tJie  smbiguity  of  the  irord,  which 
Htaiidit  in  ditTurent  )>cople'ei  minds  for  totally  diiTereitt  tcnsa- 
tion*,  for  whifli  Uiere  can  be  no  common  cause. 

When,  for  iiiGtsiicu,  Mr.  Alison  cndaivore  to  support  hts 
posittun  thikt.  "  no  mun  is  wnsJblc  to  bounty  in  tlios^  objects  with 
regard  to  which  he  has  not  previous  ideas,"  by  the  remark  that 
"  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  or  of  a  relic  of  antiquity,  U  nnintclli- 
gibk  lo  n  jieasant,"  we  see  at  once  that  it  ia  hopoloas  to  argue 
with  a  mau  who,  under  his  general  term  beauty,  may,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  bo  aouietimea  speaking  »f  mathematical  demon- 
Btrabiiity  niid  sometimes  ol  hiWoricjil  interest ;  while  even  if  wo 
could  succeed  in  limiting  the  ti'rm  to  the  Keiiito  of  external 
attractiveness,  there  would  bo  still  room  for  many  phucs  of 
error ;  for  though  the  beauty  of  a  snowy  mountain  and  of  a 
human  cheek  or  forehead,  so  far  as  both  are  considered  us  mere 
matter,  is  the  same,  and  traceable  to  certain  qualities  of  color 
and  line,  common  to  both,  and  by  reason  cxtrieable,  yet  tlie 
flu.ih  of  the  cheek  and  moulding  of  the  br^,  as  they  cxprcM 
modesty,  alTection,  or  intellect,  potisess  »ource«of  agreeablencM 
which  are  not  common  to  the  snowy  mountain,  and  the  int«r- 
forenco  of  who«o  influence  wo  must  bo  cautious  to  prevent  in 
our  examination  of  thoKU  which  are  material  aud  universal.* 

Thi>  first  thing,  then,  tliat  we  have  to  do,  is  accurately  to 
discriminate  and  deflno  thoso  appearances  from  which  wn  are 
si;.  Tho  wmi  about  to  reawn  OS  belonging  tfl  Iieftuty,  i)ro|ierly  80 
iil^nhl-  %  ^'h*  called,  and  to  clear  the  ground  nt  all  the  confumd 
h"i!ri')i.iSi"»od  ideas  and  erroncons  tbroritw  with  which  the  mis- 
""**'  nppreliensiun  or  metaphorical  use  of  Uic  t«nu  hits 

cncirmt^red  it. 

*  Compare  Spenser,    (llfmn  lo  Boauly.) 

'"  But  nil.  lifliove  me.  Uieii?  U  more  tlmn  so. 

Tlliit  norks  sutli  wonders  in  ttic  minds  of  men." 
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Bj  the  term  beauty,  then,  properly  arc  signified  two  things. 
Fitst,  that  external  quality  of  bodies  already  so  often  spoken  of, 
and  which,  whether  it  occur  in  a  stone,  flower,  bcuHt,  or  ia  man, 
is  absolutely  identical,  which,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  may  be 
shown  to  he  in  some  sort  typical  of  the  Divine  attribuU's,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  shall,  for  distinction's  sake,  call  t}'])icitl 
beanty  ;  and,  secondarily,  the  appearance  of  felicitoua  fulfilmcnf 
'of  function  in  living  things,  more  GEi)ecially  of  the  joyful  and 
right  exertion  of  perfect  life  in  man.  And  this  kind  of  bouuty 
I  shall  call  vital  beauty. 

Any  application  of  the  word  beautiful  to  other  appearances 
or  qualities  than  these,  is  cither  false  or  metaphorical,  as,  fur 
instance,  to  the  splendor  of  a  discovery,  the  fitness  of  a  propor- 
tion, the  coherence  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  power  of 
b^itowing  pleaenre  which  objects  receive  from  association,  a 
power  confessedly  great,  and  interfering,  us  we  shall  presently 
find,  in  a  most  embarrassing  way  with  the  attractiveness  of  in- 
herent beauty. 

But  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  not  be  biiisaed 
at  the  outset  by  that  which  he  may  happen  to  have  received  of 
current  theories  respecting  beauty,  founded  on  the  above  meta- 
phorical uses  of  the  word,  (theories  whicli  are  leas  to  be  rejiro- 
bated  as  accounting  falsely  for  the  sensations  of  which  they 
treat,  than  as  confusing  two  or  more  pleasurable  scnsationa 
together,)  I  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  four  erroneous  positions 
moat  frequently  held  upon  this  subject,  before  proceeding  to 
examine  those  typical  and  vital  properties  of  things,  to  wliieh  I 
conceive  that  aU  our  original  conceptions  of  beauty  may  be 
traced.     / 
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I  pniPOSE  at  preecint  to  spook  onlj*  of  four  of  the  mora  ci 
|i.  Of  ibc  r*iH  rent  opininiifl  rraiHX'tiiig  bciiutv,  for  of  tin;  errors 
ir'"i™l'j,"5^  connected  wilh  tJie  plciwurublcucw  of  proiwrtjon, 
y\x»nTm.  njjd  q(  (|,g  esjiression  of   right  fci^liugs  in  the 

connlenanoc,  I  shsll  h«vc  o|ii>i)rtiiiiit}-  to  treat  in  tho  liuouoedit 
chiiptcr«;  (compmre  CIi.  VI.  Ch.  XVI.) 

Those  erring  or  incoiuistcDt  positions  which  I  would  at  once 
ditiniM  uro,  tho  tirxt,  thiit  thu  bcaiutifal  is  tlic  trne,  the  second, 
tb»t  i)\c  buHiitiful  18  thu  iiR-fuI,  tbo  third,  that  it  U  dependent 
on  cuBtom,  uttd  the  fourth,  that  it  is  dejwndent  on  Uic  umocI 
tioD  of  ideas.  ' 

To  assert  that  the  bMutifnl  \»  tho  tni«,  nppcmn,  iLt  fir«t.  liko 
asserting  thiit  pn;po)iitiu»s»rc  mallor,  and  mutter  prugiositioii 
But  giving  the  beet  uiid  mw-t  rnlionul  iiitcrprctulion  wo  ca 
nnd  supposing  the  holders  of  lliis  elraugo  position  to  mean  oi 
thiit  thin;t^  unt  Itcuutifui  which  a[ipi'ar  what  they  indeed  are, 
and  iijjly  w hidi  appear  what  they  are  not,  we  find  them  inataiiUj 
contradicted  by  cacli  and  evfiiy  ooncloston  of  ex)]cnenca.  A 
stone  loo)(8  ax  truly  a  titono  as  »  ro9e  looks  a  rose,  and  yet  is  at 
•0  bvuiitiful  ;  it  cloud  may  look  more  like  a  caatlo  than  a  cluuj 
and  bo  the  more  bcautlfnl  on  that  acct^unt. '  Tho  mirage  of 
de«ert  is  fairer  than  it«  sande ;  the  false  jmage  of  the  niic 
heaven  fairer  than  the  sea.  I'  arii  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  so 
untenable  a  poaition  oould  ever  have  bocn  advanced  ;  hut  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  ariwn  from  some  confusion  of  tho  beauty  of 
art  with  the  beauty  of  muture,  and  from  an  illogical  cxpanaion 
of  the  very  rerfain  Initb,  'that  nothing  i«  beautiful  in  art, 
which,  professing  to  bo  an  imitation,  or  a  statement,  is  not 
Htieh  in  some  sort  tme. 

Tiiat  Lite  beautiful  is  the  useful,  is  an  assertion  cvjdcntt 
on  that  limited  and  false  sense  of  the  latter  term  which 
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hjiTe  olrcadjr  dopnxmted.     As  it  is  tlie  moat  degnuling  siid  dan- 
gerous  snpposttion  which  cua  bo  iidritiioed  on  Uio 
'pinhtn       iiut  subject,  MO,  fortiiuut«l}',  it  It.  iho  iixwl  [)ul|mbly  : 
MM.'  compM*  surd.     It  is  to  (.-oiifotinil  adminitioii  with  hiingorjl 
*^^  love  with  luet,  aud  lifo  witJi  lionratioii ;  it  is  to 

MKwrt  that  thi>  humau  creature  has  no  ideas  and  no  feolings,  ex- 
cept tha^  ulliinutely  referable  to  its  brutal  appetites.  It  hu 
iiitl  tt  ttiii^Ie  fttct  nor  sp)K^iraiico  of  fact  to  eupport  it,  and  nocdii 
no  Loinbiitiiig,  at  lousl  until  itii  advocates  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  thv  niujortty  uf  mankind,  that  the  most  bmntiful  pro- 
dactions  of  uuturo  arc  «i.H;d«  and  n>ot4  ;  and  of  ui-t,  spaded  aod 
millatones. 

Somewhat  moru  nitiunftl  grounds  Mppcar  for  the  awwrtion 
that  the  sens'  of  the  bLiiiitiful  ariMt  from  familiarily  with  the 
objfot.,  though  eren  this  could  not  loug  bu  maintain<Ml  bj  u 
is  or  ttt*  tiiin  thinking  person.  For  all  that  can  bo  allogcd  in 
tm™  nraiu  defence  of  ttiich  a  supposition  is,  that  familiarity 
o>ni>>ra*'c^  dcpri*(«  some  objects  whicli  at  first  ap])cared  ugly, 
*i-|)-  of    niueh  of  their  rupulsiveoess,  wlienoo   it   la  as 

mtionul  to  couoludo  that  fmniliarity  is  tlio  cause  of  bcutity,  lu  it 
would  bo  to  arguo  l^uit  bocuu^c  it  is  possibto  to  acquire  a  t««t« 
for  oltvM,  then-fore  cniru>m  i»  the  eiiuite  of  lusciousDM*  in 
grapes.  Ncverthclo-fs,  there  arc  soiiiv  phcnonien*  resttUttig 
from  the  tendency  of  our  uaturo  to  be  influenced  by  habit  of 
which  it  may  be  well  to  obi^crve  tho  limits. 

Ou^tom  has  a  twofold  oiHTation  :  the  one  to  deaden  the  fre- 
qnency  and  force  of  repeated  impressions,  the  otlior  to  endear 
the  familiar  object  \o  the  affections.  Commonly,  where  ttie 
I  i.  TbD  iin*M  mind  is  vigpi-ous,  and  tlie  power  of  sensation  very 
S™'^fo^'f1!i  perfect,  it  hiis  rather  the  last  operation  than  the 
SJiSISr'  rth!il  1"^*^ '  '''*''  niuftucr  minds,  the  fli^  take*  place  in 
"•^  tlio  liigher  dogroo,  so'  that  they  are  commonly 

cli»racleri:!od  by  a  desire  of  cxcit«n»'ul,  and  the  want  of  tho  lov- 
ing, (ixihl,  theoretic  power.  But  both  take  place  in  some  degree 
with  all  men,  so  that  as  life  sdrancM,  impressions  of  all  kinds 
iiccomu  l<«s  rapturous  owing  to  ihcir  repetition.  It  is  however 
tivrivlici-ntly  unlained,  that  repntsivcness  shall  be  diminished  by 
cuslum  LU  a  far  greater  degree  than  tli«  sensation  of  beauty,  so 
that  the  anatomist  in  a  little  lime  loaes  all  sense  of  homir  in  Itvs 
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torn  fleab,  and  carons  bone,  wliilo  thu  sculptor  c«iK«i  not  to  feel 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  delieioitaness  of  nvcrjr  line  of  llie  out- 
ward frame.  So  then  as  in  that  with  which  we  are  made  famil> 
i«r,  the  ivpulRivenesci  is  coDstantly  diminiehin;;,  and  such  claims 
tuf  it.  niiiy  be  altle  to  put  forth  on  the  affections  are  daily  becom- 
ing et.roiiger,  whilo  m  what  is  submitted  to  us  of  new  or  strango, 
that  which  iDuy  be  roputsive  ia  felt  in  its  fnlt  force,  while  no 
hold  la  o£  yt-t  laid  on  the  aJTectiouii,  there  is  a  very  atriMig  pref- 
erence iuduowl  in  most  iniinU  for  that  to  whieh  th<fy  aro  not 
accustomed  over  that  they  know  not,  and  this  \»  utrongert  in 
II.  n»int<*«ri>i-  those  which  arc  least  ojicn  to  tcniiHtionit  of  positive 
JJJ[,,£™^  ^  boauty.  But  however  far  tlii«  opiiration  may  be 
itooKifhcaMtj.  carried,  ito  utmost  effect  is  but  the  deiuioning  Mid 
approximating  the  eensalions  of  Ix-iiutr  and  ugliness.  It 
never  mixes  nor  crosses,  nor  in  any  way  alters  them ;  It  haa 
not  the  slightest  connection  with  nor  power  over  their  na- 
ture. By  tasting  two  wines  alternately,  we  may  deaden  our 
perception  of  tlitir  flavor  ;  puy,  wc  may  even  do  more  tlian  can 
ever  be  done  in  the  caso  of  sight,  wc  may  confound  the  two  fla- 
vors together.  Bnt  it  will  hardly  be  argued  therefore  that  cus- 
tom is  the  cause  of  either  flavor.  And  so,  thoa^h  by  habit  we 
may  deaden  tli^  eflfocl  of  ugliness  or  beauty,  it  is  not  for  Uiat 
reaMin  to  Im>  ufliinied  that  habit  ia  the  causa  of  either  oensatiou. 
We  ni»y  keep  4  «knll  lieaide  u»  as  long  tut  iro  ptcnw,  we  may 
overeonie  iljt  n.>pu!iiivenM*,  we  may  render  otintolvc*  eajial^lu  of 
pcreeiving  mttuy  qtialitiM!  of  lieatity  about  ilii  linos,  wo  may  oon- 
tcnipWe  it  for  ycuns  together  if  wc  will,  it  and  nothing  else,  but 
wc  shall  not  get  oorselvcs  to  think  luj  well  of  it  as  of  a  child's 
fair  face. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  but  I  believe 
that  every  thoughtful  n-aibr  will  be  perfectly  well  able  to  ctupply 
farther  illnstrationi;,  and  imeep  nwuy  the  sandy  fuiindiilioTig  of 
the  »]>])i\(ile  theory,  unaHMisted.  Let  it,  liowover, 
1)0  obserred.  that  in  spite  of  all  cnstoin,  an  Eng- 
lishman iuiitaiitly  neknowledgos,  and  at  (irsl  sight,  the  Kuiwri- 
ority  of  the  turban  to  the  hat,  or  of  the  plaid  to  the  coat,  that 
whatever  the  dictates  of  immtMliate  fashion  may  compel,  the 
superior  gracefulness  of  the  (ireek  or  middle  age  eostumes  is  in- 
ibljr  ft-lt,  and  that,  res[)ectiiig  what  has  been  asiwrtcd  of 
JUtioiut  looking  irilh  disgast  on  the  whit«  face,  no  iia< 
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pcHtance  wlutever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  opinioos  of  races  who 
bare  ncTer  received  any  ideas  of  beantv  whatsoever,  (these  ideas 
beiag  onlj  receired  by  minds  ander  some  certain  degree  of  cu]- 
tiratJOD,)  and  whoae  disgust  arises  iiaturall;  from  what  they 
may  sappoae  to  be  a  siga  of  wesikness  or  ill  health.  It  woiihl 
be  fatile  to  proceed  into  farther  detaiU  I  pass  to  the  hist  nixl 
most  weighty  theory,  that  the  agreeablenees  in  objects  wliich  we 
call  beaaty  is  the  reanlt  of  the  association  with  them  of  agree- 
able or  interesting  ideas. 

Freqnent  has  been  the  snpport,  and  wide  the  acceptAnce  of 
this  Bupposition,  and  yet  I  suppose  that  no  two  consecutive  sen- 
t«noes  were  ever  written  in  defence  of  it,  wiihont  involving 

«....-.  either  a  contradiction  or  a  confusion  of  terms, 
jj^"  ^ojj  Thns  Alison,  "  There  are  scenes  nndoubtedly  more 
™iiie»»SSoB  beaotifol  than  Rnnnymede,  vet  to  those  who 
recollect  the  great  event  that  passed  there,  there  is 
no  scene  perhapa  which  so  strongly  seizes  on  the  imagination." 
Hoe  we  are  wonder-struck  at  the  audacious  obtnseness  which 
woald  prove  the  power  of  imagination  by  its  overcoming  that 
very  other  power  {of  inherent  beauty)  whose  existence  the  argner 
deniea.  For  the  only  logical  conclusion  wliich  can  possibly  be 
drawn  from  the  above  sentence  is,  that  imagination  is  not  the 
•onroe  of  beauty,  for  although  no  scene  seizes  bo  strongly  on  the 
imagination,  yet  there  are  scenes  "  more  beautiful  than  Runny- 
mede."  And  though  instances  of  self-contradiction  as  laconic 
and  complete  as  this  are  to  be  found  in  few  writers  except 
Alison,  yet  if  the  arguments  on  the  snbject  be  fairly  sifted  from 
the  mass  of  confused  language  with  which  they  are  always 
encumbered  and  placed  in  logical  form,  they  will  be  fonnd  inva- 
riably to  involve  one  of  these  two  syllogisms,  either,  association 
gives  pleasure,  and  beauty  gives  pleasure,  therefore  association  is 
beauty.  Or,  the  power  of  association  is  stronger  than  the  ix)wer 
of  beanty,  therefore  the  power  of  association  i>  the  power  of 
beanty. 

Nerertheless  it  is  necessary  for  as  to  observe  the  real  value 

t-    . ,  „       and  authoritv  of  association  in  the  moral  evstem, 
it'ii^"^'^    *"^  ''***  ideas  of  actual  beauty  may  be  affected  by 

cincrMmooM  it,  otherwise  we  shall  be  liable  to  embarrassment 
of  bcMiy. 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  sncceeding  argument. 

Association  is  of  two  kinds.     Bational  and  acc\deii.\aL    ^-j 
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rfttional  af»ociation  I  undersiand  the  interest  which  an;  object 
niiiy  Itear  historically  as  liaving  been  in  some  way  connected 
Willi  tlio  afTuirs  or  allections  of  mca  ;  an  interest  sliarml  in  the 
niiiidit  of  till  who  are  aware  of  Biich  coiiuection  :  which  to  call 
bcjiiity  is  more  and  gross  confusion  of  tciTiia,  it  ia  no  tlieory  to 
h('  cimfiitt'il,  hut  a  luiituso  of  Uiiiguage  to  bo  set  aalde,  a  misiiMO 
involving  tii«  positions  that  in  uninhahitfid'coun tries  tho  TCffct»' 
tioii  has  no  graco,  tlm  ruck  no  dignity,  the  cloud  no  color,  and 
timt  the  nnowj  siimiiiit«  of  the  Al|is  reoeirc  no  loveUness  from 
t)iu  eiinset  hght,  hcoauiic  tlivy  have  not  been  pollutod  by  tho 
wrath,  niTage,  and  miwry  of  men. 

By  accidental  a«Koc-i»tion,  1  luuknttand  the  ucciduntal  con* 
uection  of  ideas  and  meinorie*  with  niuttTtnl  things,  owing  to 
which  those  mutorial  things  arc  regurdud  !iii  agrecablv  or  other- 
l«.  Aiomisii'm  wise,  according  to  tho  nature  of  tho  feoUnga  or 
««!ui?oni.iiuin^  recollections  Ihcy  summon  ;  the  association  being 
•"^  commonly  involuntary  imd  oftentimes  so  vague  as 

that  no  diettinct  image  ia  suggested  by  the  object,  but  we  feel  a 
painfulnei<s  in  it  or  ploaauro  from  it,  without  knowing  where- 
fore. Of  thiK  operation  of  the  mind  (which  in  tinit,  of  which  I 
epokc'M  caoKing  incxtricablo  endHirnwaments  on  the  Htilijrot  of 
bcAiity)  the  experience  is  constant,  so  that  its  more  energetic 
manifestations  require  no  ilhutration.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  minor  degrcwi  and  shadiNt  of  this  great  inllueneo  liuve  boan 
Bufticiontly  appreciated.  Not  only  all  vivid  emotion*  and  all 
circumstances  of  exciting  interest  leave  their  light  and  shadoT 
on  the  eenselcss  things  and  instruments  among  which  or 
througli  whose  agency  they  have  boon  feit  or  learned,  bat  I  be- 
lieve that  tlie  eye  cannot  rest  on  a  material  form,  in  a  moment  of 
depression  or  emltation,  without  communicating  to  that  form  a 
spirit  and  a  life,  a  life  which  will  nutke  it  aftcrwiirds  in  t<ome 
degree  loved  or  fcurcd,  a  charm  or  a  paiufiilncee  for  which  wo 
shall  bo  unable  to  aooount  even  to  ourselves,  which  will  not  in- 
deed be  ]^c^Cl^pti^)!e,  except  by  its  delicate  influence  on  our  jndg- 
ini'tit  ill  tJUR'/f  of  coinpl iciiled  bcatitv.  Ij?t  the  eye  but  rest  on  a 
rough  piece  of  branch  of  curious  form  during  a  conversation 
vith  a  friend,  rest,  however,  unconsciously,  and  though  the 
conversation  be  forgotten,  though  every  ciroumatance  connected 
with  it  be  as  ntterly  lost  to  the  memory  aa  though  it  had  not ' 
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been,  yet  the  eye  will,  through  tho  whole  life  after,  take  a  cor- 
ta'm  pleusore  in  snch  botiglis  which  it  hitd  nut  before,  a  plDasoro 
BO  slight,  a  traoo  of  fwling  so  delicate  sa  to  louro  ua  utterly 
onooDscious  of  it«  peculiar  power,  but  uodeatrojablo  by  aiiy  rou- 
KODtng,  u  part,  thenceforward,  of  our  constitution,  desln>rablo 
unlv  bv  the  same  arbitrury  process  of  association  by  which  it 
was  created.  Keaaon  hue  no  eSect  upon  it  whatsoorer.  And 
there  in  protwbly  na  one  opinion  which  ia  formed  by  any  of  us, 
in  mattera  of  taite,  which  ia  not  in  some  di-gree  iufluenoed  by 
nncunitcioiia  owocialion  of  thia  kind.  In  many  who  hare  no 
definite  niles  «f  jiidgmonl,  pruft-rcrico  iti  decided  by  litUe  oIm, 
and  thns,  unforliinutely,  its  opcrutioiiii  are  midlukcn  for,  or 
rather  eu>>«titut«il  for,  thode  of  inherent  beauty,  and  lU  real 
position  and  value  in  the  moral  (ystem  it  in  a  great  mcuauro 
overlooked. 

For  1  bcliere  that  mere  plciuiire  and  pain  have  less  aGiocia- 
tive  power  than  duty  pvrforincMl  or  omitted,  and  thai  the  great 
nito  of  the  asiMwiatiTe  faculty  ia  not  to  add  beauty  to  mnlerial 

Uiingx,  but  to  add  force  to  the  Ronxoionee.  But 
Jftt-rmtMSl!"'  '*"'   *J"*  eiU^rmil   and    all-powerful    witness,    tlic 

Toioc  of  the  inu-urd  guide  mtj;ht  he  Wt  in  v*ith 
partioular  inxtanoe,  ahno»t  m  i>iion  tut  disobeyed  ;  thetn^hoof  it 
in  after  time,  whereby,  tliouf^h  {wrhapK  feeble  lu;  warning,  it 
becorani  jiowcrfiil  im  punishment,  uught  he  ifilcncod,  and  the 
strength  of  tho  jirolecttou  puss  away  iu  the  lightness  of  Ibo  lash. 
Therefore  it  hae  received  tlio  power  of  onlisting  external  and 
unmeaning  things  in  its  aid,  and  transmitting  to  all  that  ia  in- 
difTeivut,  its  own  authority  to  reprove  or  reward,  so  that,  aa  we 
travel  tlte  way  of  life,  we  hate  tlie  ohoioe,  according  to  our 
working,  of  tnmiag  all  the  voices  of  nature  info  one  song  of 
r<-jniuing,  and  all  her  lifeless  croatitrca  into  a  gliul  company, 
whereof  the  incaitcot  shall  ho  bcsutiful  iu  our  eyes,  by  its  kind 
uic:4»agc,  or  of  withering  and  iiueneJiing  hor  synipnthy  into  a 
fearful,  witJidruwn,  Hileuce  of  condemnation,  or  into  a  crying 
out  of  her  ^lone*,  and  u  Hhiikinj;  of  her  dn:<t  against  us,  Xor  ia 
it  any  marvel  that  the  theoretic  faculty  slioald  be  overpowered 
by  this  momentous  operation,  and  the  iiidifforent  appoals  and 
inherent  glories  of  external  things  in  the  end  aTerlookc<!,  when 
tho  perfection  of  Ood'a  works  ia  felt  only  aa  the  sweetness  of  his 
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promiMc«,  nntl  tlicir  utiniirubloncu  only  a#  Lhc  thre»l«iui)gs  of 
Ilia  poiwT. 
^  iint  it  is  «videut  thut  tbo  full  cxctciso  of  Uiiit  nnl)Ie  function 
of  t)io  luuiocintivo  facility  is  inc'onsist«iit  witi)  nWuIuU)  ftnd  in- 
controvertible concltLsions  on  Hiibjoct«  vf  thcoretlv  |ir['fi>n.-nc«. 
f  II.  ti"*  H  )■  I't'r  it  ia  quite  impoffliblu  for  uny  individtiiit  to  ilis- 
?nii!J^i. ''*  tinguiah  in  himself  the  uncousciwis  iindorwDrkiii);; 
**""■  of  indefinite  lueociutiun,  jifculiiLr  to  him  iudivid- 

ually,  from  thoae  Rrcat  taws  of  choice  under  which  he  is  com- 
prohended  with  nil  his  race.  And  it  is  well  for  us  that  ii  ia 
so,  th4)  harmony  of  God's  good  work  ia  not  in  ne  interniplLd  hy 
this  mingling  of  universal  and  pocntiar  principles  ;  for  hy  tbt^so 
wich  dilTi-rcru*  is  wx-iired  in  tijio  feelings  sm  Hhatl  maki;  rclliiw- 
«hi[>  ilwlf  moro  ddi^btfiil,  by  its  int«ri<?onimuniojiUi  <'hnriM.t*rr, 
and  «iich  Taricty  of  fueling  also  IH  cacti  of  nti  «<-;mnit«ly  as  s1)h11 
mako  tis  aipabtc  of  enjoyinj;  svcncs  of  different  kinds  and 
ordcrM,  instead  of  morbidly  seeking  fdr  some  perfect  epitome  uf 
the  bcantiftil  in  one  ;  and  also  that  deadening  by  oostom  of  tb»> 
oretic  impresaiona  to  which  I  hare  aborc  alluded,  is  countcrbtU- 
anced  by  the  pkotiaiitiie^  of  acquirod  ii«>sociation  ;  and  the  loaa 
of  the  intoniw  fooling  of  the  youth,  which  "  had  no  need  of  a 
remoter  charm,  by  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest,  unbor- 
rowwl  from  thoeyo,"  is  roplact^d  bytbc  gUdtiessuf  consciunoo, 
and  thi>  vig<ir  of  the  ri.<l!cctiug  and  imu^in;)tive  futiikies,  as 
they  take  their  wide  itnd  ligocl  grasp  of  tho  great  relations  bo- 
twGcn  the  eartli  and  its  dead  ])oople. 

In  proportion   thcroforu  to   the  valne,  constancy,  and  ofTl- 

tiieney  of  Ibis  iniliienco,  we  must  be  modest  and  cautious  in  the 

pronouncing  of  positive  opinionu  on   the  subject  of  beauty. 

Hh  1  ^'or  every  one  of  us  has  peculiar  sources  of  enjoy- 

oDiioniiniidcn  ment  tieeoatitnlr  oMiieil  l«  him  in  oertaiu  wi'iics 

ui(i«Mrs'  111  itan  ...  ,  -    . 

■umiuUuD  uf  and  things,  sourcM  which  are  sealed  to  otben'.  und 
WO  must  be  war)*  on  the  one  hand,  of  confounding 
them  in  oursolvcs  with  ultimate  conclusioita  of  taste,  and  eo 
forcing  Ihcm  upon  nil  as  authoritative,  and  on  the  other  of  anp- 
)iosing  that  the  enjoyments  of  others  which  we  cannot  share  are 
liallow  or  unwarrantable,  because  incommnnicable.  1  fear,  for 
alatii'.',  (hat  in  the  former  portion  of  this  work  I  may  have 
'<-<>»itcd  too  much  community  and  authority  to  cg;rtaia  alfeo- 
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tions  of  my  own  for  scenery  iDdncing  emotions  of  wild,  impetn- 
ons,  and  enthusiastic  characters,  and  too  little  to  those  which  I 
perceive  in  others  for  things  peaceful,  hnmble,  meditative,  ancj 
solemn.  So  also  between  youth  and  age  there  will  be  found 
differences  of  seeking,  which  are  not  wrong,  nor  of  false  choice 
in  either,  but  of  different  temperament,  the  youth  sympathizing 
more  with  the  gladness,  fulneBS,  and  tnagnificencc  of  things, 
and  the  gray  hairs  with  their  completion,  sufficiency  and  repose. 
And  so,  neither  condemning  the  delights  of  others,  nor  alto- 
gether distrustful  of  oar  own,  we  must  advance,  as  we  live  on, 
from  what  is  brilliant  to  what  is  pnre,  and  from  what  is  prom- 
ised to  what  is  falfilled,  and  from  what  is  our  strength  to  what 
is  oar  crown,  only  observing  in  all  things  how  that  which  is 
indeed  wrong,  and  to  be  cut  up  from  the  root,  is  dislike,  and 
not  affection.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  these  beautiful  quali- 
ties, which  I  have  defined  to  be  the  signature  of  God  upon  his 
works,  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  we  altogether  dislike,  we 
see  not  bH  ;  that  the  keenness  of  our  vision  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  ezpansivenesB  <ff  our  love,  and  that  as  fur  as  the  influence  of 
aasociation  has  voice  in  the  question,  tliougb  it  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  the  inevitable  painf itlness  of  an  object,  for  which  we 
can  render  no  sufficient  reason,  may  be  owing  to  its  recalling  of 
a  sorrow,  it  is  more  probably  dependent  on  its  accusation  of  a 
crime.  / 


CUAPTKK  V. 


OP  TTPIOAI.  BBACTT  : — PIItST,  OF    rNFINTTT,   OR   THE   TTPB 
DIVINE   ISCOMPHEHESSiniLITT. 

The  subjisct  being  now  iu  some  measure  cleared  of  embi 
riiKtment,  let  na  briefly  distingnisb  those  qualitioa  or  U-pes  on 
wlio«c  vombinntion  ia  dependent  the  power  of  mere  nmtfrial 
»t,  nii[ioi..ii.i[iij  ioTfilineaa.  1  pretend  neither  to  cnuin4>rat«  nur 
Vi«iiii''ii!«  ™tJ  pen;? ive  Uiem  all,  for  it  may  be  gcnernltj  oljservcd 
]«'■  timt  whatever  good   there   may  be.   desirnblo   by 

man,  moru  ospucltilly  good  belonging  to  his  niorul  nuturc,  there 
irill  be  a  oorn-jpondiog  iigrccublcneiu  in  whatever  external  ob- 
ject reminds  him  of  such  good,  whether  it  remind  bim  by  arbi- 
trary aaaocintion  or  by  typical  resemblance,  and  that  the  inQnito 
wuyn,  whether  by  reason  or  experience  discoverable,  by  which 
muttur  in  iHiiuc  8ort  nuiy  romiod  us  of  moral  iiorfoj:! ioiu,  are 
budly  within  any  moeoDaMo  limits  to  bo  explained,  if  oven  by 
any  single  mind  tboy  might  all  be  traced.  Yet  certain  palpable 
and  powerful  modfs  there  are,  by  observing  which,  wo  ma 
oome  at  such  general  conclusions  on  the  subject  as  may  be  pr; 
tically  useful,  and  more  than  these  I  shall  not  attempt  to  obtai: 

And  first,  I  would  ask  of  tlie  reader  lo  enter  upon  the  su 
jcct  with  me.  as  far  as  may  be,  as  a  little  child,  ridding  hiniwlf 
uf  all  conventional  and  authoritative  thoughts,  and  e:ii>cciaUs„ 
la  wiih  wbM  of  it^ch  associations  as  ai-iso  from  his  respect 
iiS"'w"bi'Tp  I'"^"  *rt.  or  wliich  toe  in  any  way  traceable 
piMfihcd.  cladsical   tvudings.     I    rocollwt   that   Sir.   AH; 

traces  hig  first  perceptions  of  beauty  in  oxtormd  nature  to  tliis 
most  corrupt  source,  thus  betraying  so  total  and  Giugnlar  a  waul 
of  natural  BDiisibilityas  may  well  excuse  the  dcifiLiencief  of  hi4 
following  arguments.  For  there  was  never  yet  the  child  of  any 
promise  (eo  far  as  the  theoretic  fa<;altiee  are  concerned)  but 
awaited  to  the  sense  of  beauty  with  the  first  gleam  of  reason  ; 
atid  I  suppose  tluTR  are  few,  among  those  who  love  nature  other- 
wise  than  by  profession  and  at  second-hand,  who  look  not 
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to  their  yoimgKt  «nd  lowt'IearRed  dxys  a«  those  of  the  moet  ia- 
U-nM,  tnipi-ntitiouM,  iu#iitiabli>,  itnd  bciiUlic  purccption  of  h«r 
f|ilcnilur«.  AikI  Ibu  bitl^T  dn-vlinc  of  Uiie  glurioua  fooling, 
tliuugh  iTuiny  note  it  not,  ptirtlj  owing  to  tliu  canrs  and  vreigbt  of 
manhood,  which  leavo  them  nut  the  time  nor  the  li))«rty  to  Uwk 
for  their  loat  treasniB,  and  |Nirt1y  to  the  humun  and  divine  atfeo- 
lions  wbich  sre  appointed  to  tuko  ite  place,  jet  has  formed  the 
subject  not  indeed  of  lamentation,  but  of  liolj  thiinkfuliicea  for 
the  witnem  it  bears  to  the  immortal  origin  nijd  end  of  our 
nntnre,  to  one  whone  anthorit}'  i»  tilmoKl.  wUliont  api>e»l  in  hII 
qucdtionii  rclaliug  to  the  inSnenve  of  cxLeruuI  things  upon  tlie 
pure  homui  twal. 

"  Hmmoi  lies  abont  us  in  our  ltiriuic]r.— 
BfatwSw  oC  tfao  priiMD  Iiouw  begin  U>  cIom 
Upon  thi-  iiTciwitig  twy. 
Dot  lie  lirhnldE  the  Hitbl,  and  wh«oco  It  flowi 
Be  «cit»  U  In  tiU  joy. 

The  youtb.  wb«  diily  tartticr  from  ibe  «at 
Uiut  travel,  Oill  U  naiiirr'a  prlc*!, 
And  b;  the  vtelon  s|>h'iM)ld 
boa  lits  rh;  aliciiilod. 
At  teofilh  tiif  Mui  pLTccins  !( itio  airay 
,  And  ftulc  Into  the  liitbl  nf  comnKin  day." 

And  it  it  were  poBsiblo  for  us  to  reoollflct  all  the  nnacoonnta- 
Ua  and  happy  inetincU  of  tlte  carolc»i  time,  and  to  reoaon  npon 
Uiem  with  the  maturer  jud^uont,  wo  might  arrive  at  more 
rapid  and  right  resulbi  than  either  the  philosophy  or  the  sophUti- 
aUti  pnoLieo  of  art  have  yet  attained.  But  we  loae  tlio  percola- 
tions hcforc  wo  are  capable  of  methodising  or  compiinng  them. 

One,  however,  of  theAo  child  in^tinoU,  I  believe  that  few  for- 
got ;  the  uuoLion,  namely,  caused  by  all  open  ground,  or  linos 
of  any  sj>aoion«  kind  against  the  sky,  behind  which  there  might 
■zTtaoiMt  bi'ooncuivcd  the  sea.  It  is  an  emotion  mon>  pure 
•tttui  raavraius  than  (hut  caused  by  the  sen  itself,  fur  I  n-collect 
dtstiDctiy  ninning  down  behind  the  banks  of  a 
high  beach  to  got  their  land  line  cutting  against  tJie  eky,  and 
rcceiring  a  more  strange  delight  from  this  than  from  the  sight 
of  the  ooean  :  1  am  not  sure  that  tliis  focling  is  common  to  all 
children,  (or  would  l>e  common  if  they  were  all  in  oircuniRtanceit 
admitting  it),  but  I  have  ascertained  it  to  be  frequent  among 
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tliosc  who  possess  tbo  most  vivid  spuBibilitios  for  nahire  ;  und  I 
wn  ccrtitin  that  the  moditication  of  it.  which  belongs  to  our 
lifter  yi'ttw,  is  common  to  all.  the  lore,  namely,  of  a  light 
(liMtuncro  uinH-iiriiig  over  a  comparatively  diirk  horixon.  This  I 
hiive  tctik'd  too  freijueiitly  to  bo  miEtakcQ,  by  offering  to  indif- 
forciit  Bj)ft:latora  forms  of  equal  abstract  beauty  in  half  tint, 
rulipvcil,  (ho  one  nguiiiBt  dark  aky,  the  other  against  a  bright 
distancv.  Tb«  [iref«ri'noc  is  invarisbly  pven  to  the  latter,  and 
it  is  very  corUiin  tlmt  this  preference  arises  not  from  any  suppo- 
sition of  tliorc  being  greater  tmth  in  this  than  the  other,  for  tho 
Bame  prefeivneo  is  unhesitatingly  accorded  to  the  same  eifect  ia 
|4,  canonaod  In  naturc  horsclf.  Whatever  beauty  there  may  result 
Bfwriite,  from«lI©ctj!  of  light  on  foreground  object*,  from 

the  dcir  of  tho  gnus,  tho  llii«li  of  lbs  ca«cu(le,  the  glittvr  of  tho 
birch  trunk,  or  the  fiiir  daylight  hues  of  ditrki^  things,  (lui'd 
joytnlnofi»  there  is  in  nil  of  tbom),  there  \&  jxtt  a.  light  which  tho 
eye  invariably  seeks  with  a  dcepi^r  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the 
light  of  the  deoHning  or  breaking  iluy.  and  the  flakes  of  sciirlet 
cloud  burning  like  wnteb-fii'ea  in  tho  green  sky  of  the  horizon  ; 
a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,  not  perhaps  more  acute,  but  buving 
more  of  spiritual  hope  r.nd  longing,  less  of  animal  and  present 
life,  moi-e  nittiiifosl,  invariably,  in  those  of  more  itcrioug  and 
detcrniiuetl  mind,  (I  uao  the  word  serious,  not  m  being  opposed 
to  cbeerfnl,  but  to  trivial  and  volatile;)  but,  I  think,  marked 
and  unfailing  even  in  those  of  tho  least  thoughtful  disjwsitions. 
I  niik  willing  to  let  it  reitt  on  the  determination  of  every  reader, 
whether  the  pleasure  wbicjh  ho  has  received  from  these  efTe^^ts  of 
Ci\!m  ami  lumiuoiii  distance  be  not  the  most  singular  and 
memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious,  whether  all  that  is 
daxzliug  in  color,  perfect  in  form,  gladdening  in  expression,  be 
not  of  evanescent  and  shallow  apjiealing,  when  compared  with 
the  still  small  voice  of  tho  level  twilight  hihiiid  purple  !iills,"ot 
the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn  over  the  dark,  tniubiiHi!!  edged  bco. 

LetiiB  try  to  discover  tliat  which  etfccts  of  this  kind  possess 
or  suggest,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  whioli  othor  effects  of 
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light  and  color  poMO«s  not.     There  mvsl  bo  some- 


(ininci  1.  incc-  thing  in  them  of  n  pcculinr  churswler,  and  that. 


Ible. 


whatever  it  he,  must  bo  one  of  the  prima)  and  mosl 
earnest  motives  uf  beauty  to  humnu  Bonsatiun. 
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Do  dipy  stiow  finer  clmracters  of  fonn  than  cnn  be  dcvdopcd 
by  the  brondcr  daylight  ?  Not  ao  ;  for  their  power  i(  ulniott  in- 
dependent of  Uu>  forms  tliejr  aasumc  or  display  ;  it  iuattc»  little 
whether  thu  briglK  olouils  be  aiinple  or  ouiuifold,  whether  the 
mountain  line  bo  suMnvd  or  luajeadc,  the  fuircr  furinii  of 
earthly  thingM  aro  by  tlicim  subdued  and  dis^ijed,  the  round 
and  mntcahir  growth  of  the  furetit  trauk«  i»  sunk  into  Hkeletoo 
lines  of  cjuict  iibiulc,  tim  piirjite  cMts  uf  tlio  liill-«idc  urv  laby- 
rintlied  in  the  darkupss.  the  orbed  spring  and  vhiriing  wave  of 
the  torrent  have  'given  place  to  a  white,  ghtutiy,  interraptcd 
glonming.  Hare  they  more  pcrfoetion  or  fnlnesa  of  oolor? 
Kut  m  ;  for  their  cfTt«t  iii  ofteniinies  ileojKT  when  llieir  hue*  arc 
dim,  tlian  when  they  ai«  blaxoncd  wilJi  crimen  and  pulo  gold ; 
and  nMnredly,  in  Che  blue  of  the  miny  nky,  in  tho  many  tints  of 
morning  Quwutk,  tn  tho  xuulight  un  summer  foliage  and  lield. 
there  are  mors  aoureon  of  mere  fwnsual  color-plraaare  than  in 
the  single  streak  of  wan  and  dying  light  It  is  not  Uien  by 
nobler  fonn,  it  is  not  hy  ]MMitiTeneaa  of  hue,  it  is  not  hy  inten- 
etty  of  light,  (fur  Uie  nun  itaelf  ac  noonday  is  eBectletut  u(K>a  tho 
feelings.)  thjtt  thia  strange  distant  spaoe  ponenes  i{«  attntctive 
power.  But  Utcro  )■  one  thing  tltat  it  has,  or  sDgge«t«,  which 
no  other  object  of  ei^ht  »uggtwta  in  r^jual  dcgrM,  and  tlmt  if. — 
infinity.  It  is  of  all  viT^iblo  thingu  the  Icatit  material,  tho  Iiwit 
finite,  the  farthest  withdrawn  from  the  earth  prleon-houec,  the 
moat  typical  of  the  nataru  of  God.  the  most  snggeBtive  of  the 
glory  of  his  dwelling-place.  For  tho  sky  of  night,  though  we 
may  know  it  boundkue,  is  dark,  it  is  a  studded  vault,  a  roof 
tbtil  M-ems  to  shnt  ua  in  and  down,  but  the  bright  tlLstance  has 
no  limiu  we  feel  its  infinity,  ns  we  rejoieo  in  its  purity  of  light. 

Xow  not  only  is  this  expression  of  intiniiy  in  distance  most 
precious  wliereTer  we  find  it,  however  solitary  it  may  be,  anil 
bon-evor  unuHnisted  by  other  forms  anil  kinds  of  beauty,  hut  it  ia 
of  tlmt  value  that  no  oueh  other  fonns  will  allo- 
'^btT  g<!ther  recompense  un  tor  its  loss  ;  and  much  as  I 
dread  the  enunciation  of  anything  that  may  seem 
like  a  fionvenlioniU  rule,  T  have  no  liositation  in  aaserting.  that 
no  work  of  any  art,  in  which  this  expression  of  infinity  is  poeisi- 
blc,  can  Iiu  ]>crfix-t,  or  sujiruniely  elevated  without  it,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  it«  presence,  it  will  exalt  ouil  render  impnwaivo 
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eTon  Uio  most  tame  and  trivial  themes    And  I  think  if  there 
any  one  grutid  divin'on,  by  whi«li  it  in  nt  nil  poitaible  to  itet  tl 
produ<rtii>n:<  of  pniTiliiig,  m  fiir  lut  liioir  mero  plan  orsjiiti^m  ii 
coticcniui],  (III  »tir  riglit  uiid  U-fl  haml^,  it  is  thlit  of  light  an 
dark  biwkground.  of  hcnvon   ligbt  or  of  objoot  light.     For  I 
know  Hot  nny  tnily  great  puiiittT  of  any  time,  vrho  tnitiiifi'* 
not  tbc  moitt  intonso  ploaanrc  in  the  lutniiioott  Rpiieo  of  hU  back' 
gTXHiiidB,  or  who  cTor  Bacrifiees  this  plpufitirc  where  th«  nature 
h\a  subject  admits  of  ite  iittainment,  us  on  the  other  hand 
know  not  tliat  the  hnbitiml  use  of  dark  backgrounds  eau  be 
shown  as  having  ever  been  co-oxintcnt  with  pnre  or  hieh  feeling, 
and,  exofipi  in  the  cast'  of  Itembrandt,  (and  then  under  pecnliar 
circa meitancoa  only,)  with  any  high  power  of  intellect.     It  is 
howover  neoct»ary  carefully  to  observe  the  following  modifioi^H 
tions  of  IhiH  broad  principle.  ^H 

Till?  abwilnte  noeeasity,  for  such  indeed  t  consider  it,  lr  of  no 
more  than  such  a  mere  luminous  di^tnnt  point  as  may  ^vo  to 
the  feelings  a  spocies  of  eseapo  from  all  the  finite  objects  about 
f  7.{-ondiUon*of  tl'M"-     Thore  is  a  spectnd  etching  of  Rembrandt, 
luneMwU).        n  preaentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  where  tfao 
Bgnre  of  a  robed  j>riest  stands  glarinj;;  by  ita  gems  out  of  the 
gloom,  holding  a  ercr^iior.      Itebind  it  tlicre  is  a  subdued  window 
light  seen  in  the  opoiiiiig  between  two  columns,  without  which 
the  impressiveness  of  the  whole  subject  would.  I  think,  be  incal- 
cnUibly  brought  down,     I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  at  presem 
allowing  too  mnch  weight  to  my  own  fancies  and  predilection 
but  without  so  much  escape  into  the  outer  air  and  open  heave: 
M  thi«,  I  van  take  permanent  plcniiure  in  no  picture. 

And  I  think  1  nm  supportt-d  in  this  feeling  by  tho  nnai 
moui>  pnietioc  if  ncil  thi;  (i>nfi-jwcd  oiiiiiiou,  of  all  nilistit.     Tl; 
painter  of  portniit  is  nuhappy  without  big  convenliouul  whi 
1 8  Aiiiirnnnrci-  »tmko  uudct  tlic  :<lecvo,  or  bcsidtt  tJio  arm-cliatr 
Bl.ntir>Etc..         ijjp  juiinlcr   of  interiors    f«-l»  like  a  cagod   bird, 
iiulcst  he  can  throw  a  window  open,  or  eot  the  door  ajar 
the    landscapiet   dares   not  lo«e  himself    in  forest  without 
gleam  of  liglit  under  its   farthest  brunches,  nor  ventures  ou 
in  rain,  unless  he  may  somewhere  pieree  to  n  bett«r  promise 
in    the  distance,   or   cling    to  some  closing  gap  of    rariabli 
bine  above  ; — escape,  hope,  inliiiity,  by  whatever  convention 
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ism  BOQ^ht,  the  desire  is  the  same  in  nit,  the  invtinct  con- 
stant, it  is  no  more  point  of  light  thnt  U  wanted  in  th«  ct^Ii- 
ing  of  Itemlinindt  nliove  instanced,  a  gleam  of  armor  or  fold 
of  t«mp)e  cunain  voald  have  Itccn  utt«rly  valuel«sit,  neither 
is  it  liberty,  for  though  wo  cut  down  hedges  and  k-vcl  hillt,  imd 
give  what  waste  and  plain  we  chuuse,  on  the  right  hitud  and  llic 
left,  it  ia  all  comfortless  and  nndcsirod,  so  long  ut  we  «^lu]iv«  not 
a  wity  of  escape  forward  ;  and  howt^Tt'r  niimiw.un<l  thorny  and 
ditlicnlt  the  nearer  iHith,  it  niutlvni  not,  ho  only  thiit  thu  uloudit 
open  Tor  us  at  it«  cIdm.  NeiUivr  will  any  anionnt  of  beanty  in 
nearer  form,  mitko  tis  content  to  otay  with  it,  so  long  as  wc  uro 
shut  down  to  that  aUino,  nor  is  any  form  so  eold  or  so  hurtful 
tiut  that  we  mar  look  npon  it  with  kindness,  to  only  that  it  rise 
against  the  infinite  hope  of  light  boyond.  Thu  reader  can  fol- 
low out  the  analogies  of  this  nnassi!%tcd. 

But  allhoagh  this  narrow  portal  of  escape  be  all  that  is  ahso- 
Intcly  noccssarr,  I  think  that  the  dipiity  of  the  painting  in- 
creases with  lh«  fixicnt  and  amount  of  the  exprejuion.     With 

thv  i-arlior  and  mightier  puinCiTit  of  Italy,  Umj  pmc- 
nii}  .If  imtmnu  tjw  Is  oiminionlv  I"  Icavtr  tlu-ir  dialunce  of  nurd 
>t,~»[«Bfiaar  and  open  «ky,  of  euoh  simplicity,  thai  it  in  nowiso 

shall  iulnrferc  with  or  draw  the  attention  from  tho 
interest  of  tho  ftj^ircs,  and  of  such  purity,  tluit  esiKrially 
li-wurds  tho  horizon,  it  sliull  be  iii  tlio  highest  di^ree  exprcssiro 
of  tlio  infinite  epaco  of  heaven.  1  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  they 
did  this  with  any  occult  or  metaphysical  motivea.  They  did  it, 
I  think,  with  the  child-like,  unjimtending  simplicity  uf  all 
earnest  men  ;  they  did  what  tJiey  lored  and  felt;  Dicy  eoiight 
what  the  lieart  muurally  i«cek:<,  and  gitre  what  it  most  grate- 
fully rei>eivea  ;  and  1  look  to  thorn  as  in  ail  points  of  principle 
(not,  oljKnrve,  of  knowlodge  or  ompincal  attainment)  as  the 
nuMt  irrcfnigabh)  authorities,  precisely  on  account  of  the  child- 
like iiinoot^nee.  which  never  deemed  itself  authoritative,  but 
acted  u{ion  dn>fre,  and  not  iipuu  dicta,  and  sought  for  symiHi' 
thy,  not  for  admiration. 

And  so  we  find  the  same  simple  and  Kweet  tn^mont,  the 

open  aky,  the  lender,  nnpretiinding,  horixonlul  white  clouds. 

I      the  far  winding  and  iihunduiit  lund^cfipe,  iu  Giotlo,  Tuddeo, 
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gino.  and  th«  young  Raffaelle,  the  first  aymptom  of  flonven- 
tiunality  ajiiHwring  in  Perugiuo,  who,  titongli  with 
■mdnc 111' tenth-  inioiino  fivHiig  of  light  »nd  color  ho  oiinriei)  the 
glory  of  his  tuiuiiiuus  ditiuuioe  tar  boyom!  nil  his 
prodccc'eorg.  bi?gfttt  at  thv  mmti  time  to  luo  a  luHiicwhut  morbid 
relief  of  iiJH  llgiiros  agaiii^t  thu  ii{i|)cr  Rky.  lliux  in  tho  Assuni[>- 
tioii  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  iu  that  of  rAiiiiunxiutfi ;  and 
of  the  Oallory  of  H(ilo<;nii.  in  all  whidi  pictures  tho  lower  por- 
tions are  incoinparaljly  the  Uuest,  owing  to  th«  light  distaaca 
behind  tho  heads,  llafliiolle,  in  liis  fall,  botraycd  the  faith  he 
had  received  from  his  father  and  his  master,  and  i;tih«titiitcd  for 
the  radiant  sky  of  the  Madonna  del  Oardelliuo.  the  chamber- 
wall  of  tho  Madonna  della  Sediola — and  the  brown  wainscot  of 
ho  llaldn^xthino.  Yet  it  ia  ouriaua  to  observo  how  macli  of  the 
ignity  even  of  h\»  hitcr  pictures.  dc|ie]ids  oti  sueh  {K>rtion'i  iw 
thv  gn*n  light  of  the  lake,  and  sky  buhin>)  thv  rock*,  in  the  8t, 
John  of  thu  IrihtiQu,  and  bow  thu  rcpaiutud  diiftortion  of  the 
Madonna  ilcU*  Impaniiata,  is  redei'med  into  gomethin;;  like  ele- 
vated character,  merely  by  tlie  light  of  tho  linen  wiudow  frona 
which  it  takes  itit  name. 

That  which  by  tho  Florentines  was  dono  in  puro  simplicity 
of  heart,  was  done  by  the  Vonvtians  with  inU-n*c  lovo  of  the 
color  imd  splendor  of  the  fky  itttclf,  even  to  the  frvqiicnt  eacri- 
|ti  Amoiiti  uio  ficing  of  thvir  Hubject  to  tho  passion  of  ita  dis- 
v»ii.4i.o..  taiico.     In    Curpao^io.    ,Iohn   Bollini,   Oiorgione, 

Titian,  Veronosc,  and  Tintorct,  the  precionaucaa  of  tho  lumin- 
ous sky,  so  far  u*  it  might  be  at  all  consistent  with  their  ciib- 
jeet,  is  nearly  constant ;  abandoned  altogether  in  portraitnro 
only,  eeldom  oven  there,  and  never  with  advantoge.  Titian 
and  ■V'eronese,  who  bad  lew  exalted  feeling  thjin  the  others, 
affording  a  few  inKttmocs  of  oxcoption,  the  latter  overpowering 
his  Biivery  digtancea  with  forejrround  splendor,  the  other  bmuo- 
limes  saoriflcing  them  t^>  a  Itiseioue  futneea  of  color,  as  in  the 
Flagellation  in  the  Ijinivre,  by  &  comparison  of  which  with  the 
unequalled  majeWy  of*  Uio  Entombment  oppodte,  the  whole 
power  and  applicability  of  tho  general  principle  may  at  onc«  bo 
tested. 

But  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  there  is  a  farlbor 
and  more  convinciug  proof  than  its  adoption  cither  by  the  iuno- 
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cenee  erf  tiie  IVrmtiiw  or  :b?  ir: :t  ■■f  :i«  Veafttia.  r^mAr. 

,-  ^     ti>"  «"a*!>  i^iiiL-.  i  ■-■:  .c.t-tc-i  f.-;=:  Thru:  iv  int 

fix.  Ah^  Am  , 

vbeo  sppear;!^  ,:.  ij-.-IaTl-.-D  fri-ai  ill  o:i,vr  ^.oi 
among  the  Tcaknesies  s:.i  ToZtr.r.-.-???  vf  CLaadr.  '.^  !U:t:.::i:-; 
iaouof  Caspar,  tn-i  tbe  cu^-ianre^  a^i  'i'r:i'^lres  of  :?^TA:or, 
it  jet  redeetcc  and  apfaolis  all  ihre=.  <r:-z.'iz~ri  all  fo>&la«gl^  l-y  :« 
pnritT,  Tindicaies  all  ioT.y  \-y  it-  dlsi;;:*,  in  ■  j.^ts  aa  unoom- 
prehmdcd  power  of  permasei^i  aiin-j^  t^  ihe  hu:iiAii  lic«rt, 
iipim  tbe  lips  of  the  etosrles:  a^id  ih^  vr^-t^i,' 

Xov,  althoQzb  I  dontrt  lo>  :nut  ibr  rt-ner^  fi^^e  of  Ihii 
treatment  will  be  acksowl^dj^i  bv  ali  l/.T^r^  i.f  an,  h  ;?  not 
certain  that  the  poiat  m.  prove  which  I  fcarc  brv'Sihi  ii  fi.rwaiJ. 
I  la  OibTBo^  ^11  I*  **  r*ad.>  w-nv>t>ii^i.  name'j.  ;bi-  ithoreni 
!i'!y^?fiytr  power  of  all  reppir^iiiailoris  of  iafisiij  orei  iho 
***-  horoan   h*an  :    for  iht-re    are,    is-ii-t-d.   c-..v.iei1*ss 

aasociatioiu  of  pare  and  rellsi'jas  kind,  wh^h  lomi.icr  w;ih 
each  other  to  enhancv  the  intpr^cLi-r,,  when  pr^^enied  :n  this 
particnlar  form,  whose  p&wer  I  nviii-v.-  liei.j  r-'>r  :im  l■a^\^Jl  to 
distingoiib.  se*ing  that  ;hej  all  '.'ini  to  thv  simr  Pirino  point. 
and  hare  reference  to  heare-nij  ho:*^  ;  dc-'i^hts  thej  are  in  #»>e- 
ing  the  narrow,  blat-k.  miient-.l-'  --^i-rh  lalr'.r  tonipuiv-d  w;:h  th^ 
bright  firmament,  reachinp  forward  unio  tbe  ihic^  ihiit  are 

*  In  one  o(  tbe  nnaDtr  rx-m;  of  ilif  Pi;;:  r^.^ce.  OT«r  ;!i^  tlicr.  is  a 
tonptatkiD  of  St  Anlbonr.  'nr  ^nLvw^.r.  *L- -r-.La  ijrii  pwtr  i*  ihe  ar!:>t 
pomeeted  »  fully  nuniffsl^il.  «r:iL  '.':x:l^.  '  ■.ni7^t-u:ivi;!_v.  iLai  ;*  .■■J,n>iv^.  It 
b  a  Tigorooi  and  gbaiitlr  tb>K:zli;.  :::  'Jiil  kiDil  if  h'-rmrwl^ith  U  .lf;*ailt'Dl 
OB  acmlc  rBrct.  prrtiap)  ooriTiD^  uid  I  shall  hiTt  Kt^<i:  js  tci  Tvft-r  to 
it  ii^i%ia  n»eakin;  of  the  povcri  of  mue^juiion.  1  illuJe  to  it  bere. 
because  tbe  Aj  of  the  dl'tance  aBcirii  a  r^nivk^?-^'  :n-uao<.'  of  the  p' wvr 
of  ]i^i  ai  prewnt  juAt  dUtii^vjo.  It  i»  fcnot-d  of  fintiT^  nf  liLitk  douJ. 
with  tfMU  ami  opcoin^  of  iaten'^  ui4  larid  Eivf  □.  and  a;  l^a^t  hair  of  ih^ 
boprewiTcnen  of  thf  piptyre  d^read;  oa  Ih^^  o;i^  nia  ~i.  Cl'>*  thi-m.  Ruko 
tbe  sky  one  ma*'  of  eknm,  nnl  ih^  =7»«lw  ttiH  »•*  iirful  do  l"ncer.  It  owi* 
to  the  Sgbl  of  Ibe  dUtanee  both  i*-  size  nod  ii*  sjy  ritual  it  r.  Tbe  time  woul.l 
faO  me  if  I  were  U>  name  the  tf  nih  part  of  the  picturp*  whirh  ooinr  to  nii, 
wbOM  Tulfaril-  ii  mlM-mf«l  by  tlii'  rircum^ance  aloae.  an.i  yet  i<i  not  :i.i- 
■rtiiU  ln»at  to  such  mnrliii)  ani  r'lnr-ntinn.il  iji.-  ■-/  it  .-(i  niiv  1x'  stin  in  ih<' 
commoo  blue  aiwl yellow  .ir-rii-m  f.f  ib(-pn-^nt  thty.  Of  ihp  nW  of  m->i. 
entkMi  and  idinpluitr  id  ih^  us.-nf  iL:-".  isof  anollui- wmnA-sof  pt«i5iiiaM, 
anodoB.  I  ihall  pnaiently  bare  occa^^ioo  to  >p«ib  farther. 
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boforo,  and  joj  fulness  in  tho  appiirent  thougli  unreachable  near* 
ness  and  promise  of  thorn,  lint  Uiere  are  other  modoa  in  which 
infinity  may  be  ropresentcil.  which  are  coiifii^d  by  no  a880ci&< 
tiuni*  of  llie  kind,  and  which  would,  ax  being  in  mere  matter, 
appcMr  trivial  and  nuinn,  bnt  for  tlicir  intialcuUblc  influence  ou 
Mid  foi-Bw  uf  all  thiil  we  fi.*;!  to  bo  Iwunlifiil.  Th«  first  of  thesie 
ia  tho  curvnturo  of  lines  and  surfiivinf,  wlicroin  it  at  tinrt  upjtouv 
|]4.  vuf  htnaij  futilo  to  insist  tipun  any  rvKcmblancu  or  »tiggi-»tii>ri 
of  curYBtBR.  y|  infinity,  Bint*  thoro  is  cortainly  iu  onr  ordinary 
contomplation  of  it.  no  sensation  of  tho  kind.  Bnt  I  have 
ro]K^'»li'd  a^in  und  again  thut  the  ideas  of  bennty  arc  instinct- 
ive, and  that  it  is  uuly  upon  consideration,  and  even  then  in 
doubtful  and  disputiible  way,  tliat  they  appear  in  their  typical 
charucter ;  neither  do  I  inU'iid  at  all  to  inniitt  upon  the  particii* 
lar  Ru-niiing  which  tliey  appear  to  niyiclf  to  hear,  but  merely  on 
their  actual  and  demonstrable  agroeahlciics«,  ta  that,  in  tho 
])rusenl  case,  while  I  atisort  potiitively,  and  ha^'O  no  fear  of  buiiig 
able  to  prove,  that  a  curve  of  any  kind  ie  more  beautiful  tbau  a 
ri^ht  line,  I  leave  it  to  the  roa<ler  to  accept  or  not,  as  be  pleases, 
that  reason  of  ita  agroeablenciw,  which  ia  the  only  one  tliat  I  can 
at  all  trace,  namely,  that  every  cune  divides  itself  inllnit«ly  by 
its  changes  of  dii-cotion. 

That  all  forniM  of  ocknowU'dgcd  beauty  arc  comjwsed  exclu- 
sively of  curves  will,  I  bdicvv,  bo  at  oncG  allowed  ;  but  that 
which  there  will  he  nwd  moro  especially  to  protc,  ia  tho  Kub- 

tilty  and  constancy  of    curvature  in  all  natural 
I  IB.    How   con-    .  ,  .,■■  ,1, 

xuit  In  wiHiiai  lorms  wliateoover.  1  believe  that,  except  in  crys- 
tals, in  certain  mountain  forms  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  sublimity  or  contrast,  (as  in  the  sloiw  of  debris,)jn  raya 
of  light,  in  the  levels  of  calm  walvr  and  alluvial  land,  and  in 
t6aw  few  organic  development,  there  are  no  lines  nor  surfaces 
of  nature  without  eurvuture,  though  m  we  before  saw  in  clotidn. 
more  especially  in  their  under  line^  toward*  the  horixon,  and  iu 
Taat  and  extended  ))hiins,  right  liuiis  are  often  suggeslod  which 
are  not  actual.  Wittiont  Uiesc  we  could  not  bo  sensible  of  the 
Taluo  of  the  conlmnting  onrve*,  mid  while,  therefore,  for  tliQ 
most  part,  the  eye  is  fed  in  natural  forms  with  a  giiice  of  cnrvo- 
turo  which  no  hand  nor  instrument  cau  follow,  other  means  itro 
rided  to  givo  beauty  to  those  flurfaocs  which  are  admitted  lot 


uf       


oontrast,  u  in  vater  by  \ta  reflection  of  the  gradations  which  it 
powww  uut  itself.  In  frasbljr-broken  ground,  which  ntitare 
has  not  jtt  had  time  to  model,  in  ifnarries  and  pit«  which  are 
none  of  her  cutting,  in  those  conTtiUioiia  and  cvidonocs  of  con- 
TuUion,  of  wboM  influttnce  on  ideal  landtioaiio  I  shall  presentl? 
hsrv  w-VJiMon  to  sjieak,  and  geaerally  in  »li  ruin  and  disease, 
and  inl4.'rfi;n'n<^  of  ono  order  of  being  nith  another,  (as  in  the 
cuttle  line  of  ptirlc  innnn,,)  the  curves  ranith,  and  violently 
opposed  or  hnrken  and  immeaniDg  linfs  btkc  their  \Aacf. 

What  cnnatnro  is  to  linnt,  gnuhttion  i*  lo  ifhiulo-«  imd  colors. 
i  is  tAere  intitiitv,  and  dtrides  them  into  an  intinito  nnmlicr  of 
degrees.  Abeoiiitely,  witliont  ];radution  no  natural  surface  can 
]<oaaihly  be,  except  under  cirrumstancea  of  so  rare 
coQJnnetioD  as  to  amount  to  a  htfiis  nnlnm- ;  for 
we  have  seen  tJiat  few  eiirfaceii  are  withotit  cur%'a- 
ture,  and  ercry  onrred  siirfaoa  must  )»  gradated  by  llic  nalnro 
light,  which  is  moct  ititvnM  whei)  it  imiiiiigc«  at  tlic  higliMt 
gle,  and  for  the  gruduiti^ti  of  the  few  pljini^  surfaces  that  exist, 
muans  are  provided  in  local  color,  aerial  pcrspoclive,  reflected 
Ughta,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  but  barely  conceivable  that  they 
ould  ever  escape.  Hence  for  instances  of  the  oompletn 
sbaence  of  ^dation  wo  must  look  to  man's  work,  or  to  his  dis- 
eue  and  decrepitude.  Compare  the  gradated  colors  i>f  the  rain- 
Iww  with  the  stripes  of  a  target,  and  the  gnulual  concentration 
of  the  voitthful  blood  in  tho  check  with  an  ubnipl  patch  of 
rongc,  or  willi  the  sharply  drawn  reining  of  old  ago. 

Gradation  is  so  iDseparable  a  quality  of  all  natural  shade  and 
tor  thai  the  eya  refosea  in  art  to  nnderstand  aitythinif  aa 
atber,  which  appears  without  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  nearly 
all  the  gnidutiona  of  nnturo  are  no  subtile  and  bcv 
tween  degretm  of  tint  so  ullglittr  separated,  that  no 
human  hand  can  in  any  wim  equal,  or  do  uiiyUiing 
lon  than  suggest,  Oa'  idea  of  them.  In  proportion  to  tho  space 
ircr  which  gradation  ext«nds,  and  to  its  invisible  auhtilly,  is 
its  grandenr,  and  in  proportion  to  its  narrow  limits  and  tiolent 
degrous,  its  vulpirity.  !n  CorrcRpio,  it  is  morbid  and  vulvar  in 
apito  of  its  rctincmcnt  of  execution,  because  the  cy«  is  drawn  to 
it,  and  it  is  mode  tho  most  ob«crviihle  and  chamcteriatic  part  of 
the  picture ;    whercaa   nuturnl    gradation   >»   foruver  escaping 
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obscrvxtion  to  that  defrree  that  tlio  greater  part  of  artists  in 
wurkiiig  from  iiitture  ace  it  not,  (except  in  cfirtaiu  of  its  marked 
dvTfI<i]im<.-iili.)  hut  either  lay  down  eiicli  continuous  lines  aud 
uolure.  M  urv  bol)i  disagreeable  and  itupussible,  or,  receiving  the 
tif-cessity  of  grtulation  u«  a  principle  instead  of  ii  fut^t,  unv  it  in 
violontly  exag^rittc'd  nioa«uro,  and  ao  lose  both  the  dignity  of 
thoir  own  work,  and  by  thv  constant  dwulliti^'  of  their  eyes  upon 
exaggerutions,  their  SfiistbTlity  to  tbut  of  the  imturHl  forms.  So 
that  we  dud  tbe  majority  of  pjiiiitura  divided  botwepii  the  two 
evil  extreme-i  of  insufficiency  and  affectation,  and  only  a  few  of 
tlic  gixriilvst  ni<>n  capable  of  making  gnidution  oon«tunt  and  yet 
extended  over  einmnouH  spaeea  and  within  dttgrevs  of  narrow 
difference,  as  in  the  body  of  a  high  light. 

From  the  neot^vsity  of  gradation  rOKnlt«  what  is  commonly 
given  as  a  rule  of  art,  though  it«  anthority  as  a  rule  obtains  only 
from  its  being  a  fact  of  nature,  that  the  extremes  of  bigb  lifiht 
f  iH.  How  iin«*-  and  pure  color,  ran  exiat  only  in  pointa.  The 
wjyiiiAn.  common  rules  respecting  sixths  and  eighth*,  held 

concerning  light  and  shade,  are  entirely  alisurd  and  i-onven- 
tiouai ;  according  to  the  subject  and  the  elToct  of  lighl,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pictnrv  will  bo  or  ought  to  bo  light  or  dark  ; 
but  llmt  principle  which  is  not  conventional,  ia  that  of  all  light, 
howevfr  high,  there  is  some  part  that  is  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  that  of  all  color,  however  pure,  there  ia  some  part  that  is 
purer  than  the  rest,  and  that  generally  of  all  ahatle,  liowever 
deep,  there  js  some  part  deeper  than  the  re^t,  thougli  this  la^l 
fact  is  frequently  sacrificed  in  art,  owing  to  the  narrownou  of 
its  nicang.  But  on  the  right  gradation  or  focussing  of  light  and 
color  depends  in  gn^t.  meiuinre,  the  value  of  botli.  Of  this,  I 
have  spoken  iiufTioiently  in  pointing  out  ths  eingolar  constancy 
of  it  in  the  works  of  Turner.  Psrt  IL  Sect.  11.  Chap.  II  §  17. 
And  it  i*  generally  to  be  observed  that  even  raw  and  viilucloisit 
color,  it  rightly  and  snbtilely  gnuWM  will  in  some  measure 
stand  for  light,  and  that  the  mo«t  transparent  and  perfect  hue 
will  bo  in  some  measure  unsatisfactory,  if  entirely  unvaried.  I 
believe  tbe  early  skicN  of  Hufrnclleowe  their  Inniinousncaa  mors 
to  their  untraceable  aud  oubtilc  gradation  timu  to  inherent  <{ual- 
ity  of  hue. 

Such  are  tJie  cipre^ons  of  infinity  which  we  find  in  cre^ 
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tion,  of  vfaich  the  importance  is  to  be  estimated,  rather  bj  their 
frequency  than  their  distinctnesa.  Lot,  however,  the  reader 
bear  constsntlj  in  mind  that  I  insist  not  on  his 
igboj  bqiued  accepting  itny  interpretation  of  mine,  but  only  on 
^  hifl  dwelling  so  long  on  those  object*,  which  ho 

perceirea  to  be  beautiful,  as  to  determine  whether  the  quulitios 
to  which  I  trace  their  beauty,  be  necessarily  there  or  uo.  Far- 
ther expresBiouB  of  infinity  there  are  in  the  mystery  of  nature, 
and  in  some  measure  in  her  Taetncss,  but  tliese  are  dependent 
on  our  owa  imperfections,  and  therefore,  though  they  produce 
•ablimity,  they  are  unconnected  with  beauty.  For  that  which 
we  foolishly  call  vastness  is,  rightly  considered,  not  more  won- 
derful, not  more  impreBsife,  than  that  which  we  insolently  call 
littleness,  and  the  infinity  of  God  is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only 
nnfathomable,  not  concealed,  but  incomprehensible  :  it  is  a 
elear  infinity,  the  darkn^a  of  the  pure  unsearchable  soa. 


OHAPTKK  VI. 


OP  UNITY,  OR  THB  TtPG  OF  THE  DIVISK  COMPHKHENSIVENEaS. 

"  Aix  tiling*,"  «ijf«  Hooker,  *'  (Ood  only  ctcepted.)  bcsiilca 

t.liciiiihiro  wliicli  llicylmvcin  thenisidvet*,  rcci'lvccxUTiiiiUy  nomo 

ptrfcction  from  otiicr  IhiDg*^"     Hvui;o  the  uppcuruucc  w(  si-jui- 

ration  or  ieol»tiou  in  iiiiythinz,  nnd  of  sclf'di^pviid- 
ti   TfcB  rwf*i  .  -  ,    .■  1     >i 

oniKwpiian '>r  di-  oni-0,  IS  im  !)mie»niiicc  of  impi^rfcct.iuii  :  iitid  ull 

MneDiilT  .  .■  i     .       ,i       i         . 

appenriinces  of  connciftiou  inid  broluiirlicKxl  lU'O 
plcaeiinl  itn<)  right,  both  as  signilicative  of  perfectiou  in  the 
thinffa  Hiiit.ed.  ami  an  typipiil  of  that  Unity  wiiioh  wo  attribnto 
to  tiod,  Htiii  of  whirh  iinr  Inio  eon  cup  lion  iK  rightly  (^xpliiiiicd 
Knd  limited  by  l>r.  Brown  in  hia  XCII.  Icctnro;  lliut  Unity 
which  conitists  not  in  his  own  ein^lcncss  or  separation,  but  in 
the  necessity  of  bis  inhcroncv  in  nil  things  tJiat  bo,  witfaoat 
which  no  rreiitnro  of  uny  kind  could  hold  existence  for  a 
moruenL  Whicli  necessity  of  Divine  essence  I  think  it  better 
Lo  flp<>Hk  of  aa  comprebonsiveness,  tlian  lui  unity,  becaust!  unity  ii 
oftau  understood  in  the  sense  of  oneness  or  singlt^ne.^x,  ingtood 
of  univonudity,  whereas  the  only  Unity  which  by  tiny  means  can 
become  gnktcftil  or  nn  objnot  of  hope  to  men,  and  whose  types 
thorvforu  in  mittcriiil  Uiingx  ciin  l>c  bcHiitifiil,  is  that  on  which 
turned  the  lost  words  iini)  pniyor  of  Christ  bcforo  hts  crossing  of 
the  Kidron  brook.  "  Noitbcr  pruy  1  for  tbeso  atone,  but  for 
tliom  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  throuRh  their  word.  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  tbou.  Father,  art  in  nie,  and  I  in  Uteo." 
And  Ko  tliore  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  Kpirit,  nor  any  creo- 
ttire,  hut  it  h  eapablo  of  an  unity  of  M>mc  kind  wii.h  other  crcu- 
ttirei!,  and  in  thai  unity  U  itx  {wrtection  a.nd  thcir<,  and  k  pleas- 

ure  also  for  tiie  heiioUling  of  all  other  crcatnres 
Kii'iiiii'iuaiii  Ou^T  that  can  behold.     So  Ibc  iinily  of  itpiritj)  is  jiartly 

in  th<;ir  sympathy,  and  purlly  in  their  giving  and 
taking,  sind  always  in  their  lore;  aad  theao  ara  tlieir  d«Iighi 


u 
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Md  Uicir  utrvnglli,  for  tlicir  utrongth  is  in  their  cM>working  and 
arinir'  fcllowitlii]),  uiid  tWir  dciiglil  '\»  in  the  ^ting  and  tvceinng 
of  lUU-niitIv  (ukI  ]>crpoltial  currt-iiU  of  ^uckI.  their  tuitcpitrnblo 
depcnttpiiL-y  on  ntvh  ntlitT'ti  Wing,  wid  thvir  essential  uid  ptr- 
feet  dept-ndiDfC  on  thoir  Crcutor's  :  uud  m  th«  unity  of  i-jirlhly 
ereataroa  is  thoir  powor  utid  tlii>ir  pcuce,  not  liko  IIm;  drad  utid 
cold  peace  of  undisturbed  Ktoncs  and  solitnry  nioiintiutis,  hnl  thv 
living  peace  of  trust,  and  the  living  i>oirer  of  nupiwrt,  of  liniid!« 
thut  bold  each  otiierr  and  are  still :  and  to  th«  uqitj  of  matter 
ifl,  in  ita  mililcat  form,  thp  oi^inixation  of  it  which  bnildti  i(  up 
ioto  lOT»iilt-H  for  tho  (■{■iril,  and  in  tt»  lowor  form,  the  swii-t  mid 
■trango  afiinity,  which  giv^  to  it  the  glorj-  of  ita  orderly  ele- 
nentB,  and  the  tait  variety  of  change  and  aBsimilation  that 
tuniB  the  doRl  into  the  crytitnl,  and  Aopariilcji  the  vnteni  Ijiut  ha 
ftbove  tlio  firmament  from  tho  wntcnt  that  be  beneath,  and  in  \ta 
loToet  form  ;  it  is  Ihv  working  and  walking  and  clinging 
together  that  giros  their  puwer  to  the  winds,  and  itaJ^Ilables 
and  fiouitdinga  to  the  air.  and  their  weight  to  the  waves,  and 
tlicir  bunting  to  the  snnbcanis,  and  their  stability  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  OYery  creature  whataooTer  operation  ia  for  it«  glory 
acd  for  otbcrs  gooil. 

JTow  of  that  whieb  in  thun  neceswary  to  the  perfection  of  nil 
tfaings,  all  apjMiarunec,  xigo,  typu,  or  iiuggc^lton  mntiC  ho  beauti- 
ful, in  whatflvei  mutter  it  may  uppcjir.  And  Ko  to  the  perfuc- 
uon  of  beauty  in  line*,  or  CDlorx,  or  foruii^,  or  massett,  or  multt* 

1««,  Ihe  apiiearancc  of  some  spri-ios  of  unity  is  in  the  moat 
rmined  sense  of  the  word  essential. 

But  of  the  appearanccB  of  unity,  as  of  unity  itself,  there  am 
several  kindu  which  it  will  be  found  hereafter  eonvenient  to  i-ori- 
aider  separately.  Thus  tliere  is  tho  unity  of  different  and  sepa- 
rate tbiuga,  subjected  to  one  and  the  f^ame  inllii- 
t£it7%  "oiiaj!  cnc-e,  which  may  he  called  anbjeetional  unity,  and 
5!lJ**'"or''^  thin  i«  tliv  unity  of  tin.  ohmdn,  lu  (hey  are  driren 
B^Mnhlpl'  ''  ^y  '■'"'  P*i"«J'''l  winds,  or  as  Oioy  are  ordered  by 
the  cleetric  curroiite,  nn<l  this  tlie  unity  of  the  sea 
waves,  and  tliis  of  the  bending  and  nndulation  of  the  forest 
maaaos,  and  in  creatures  capable  of  will  it  is  tlie  unity  of  will  or 
of  inspiration.  And  there  is  unity  of  origin,  whieh  we  may  eall 
original  unity,  which  is  of  things  arising  from  one  spring  and 
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source,  and  speaking  alwavB  of  this  thoir  brotherhood,  and  tliia 
in  matter  is  the  unit;*  of  the  branches  of  the  treeo,  and  of  Lbe 
pel»U  and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and  of  tbe  beams  of  lifi;ht.  atul 
in  A)iiriiuiil  crentures  it  is  their  lilial  relation  to  Him  frum 
vhiirn  iheij  have  their  being.  And  there  is  unity  of  so«iuenc4;, 
wliiob  i»  Uini  of  things  that  form  links  in  chains,  and  atc|M  in 
uiK'i'iit,  and  stages  in  journeys,  and  this,  in  matter,  itt  tliv  unity 
of  comnninicublc  force*  in  their  continuance  from  one  thing  l« 
another,  and  it  \»  tho  |Hu«ing  npvardg  and  dowuwunU  of  beiiofi- 
cent  effects  ainonj;  all  tilings,  and  it  in  thu  nieludy  of  sounds, 
and  tbe  beauty  of  continuoTis  lini-it,  and  tliu  orderly  succession 
of  motions  and  times.  And  in  sjiiritual  creatures  it  is  their 
own  constant  building  up  b;  true  knowledge  and  oontinuoiiii 
reii-<()ning  to  hi^'hi^r  perfection,  and  the  singleneKs  and  slraight- 
forwitrdiK'Ns  of  tlittir  tendeneiea  to  more  com|iluto  communion 
with  God.  And  there  is  the  unity  of  tnumbcrship,  which  we 
may  call  essentiftl  unity,  which  is  the  unity  of  thingH  separately 
imperfect  into  a  perfect  whole,  and  this  is  the  great  unity  of 
which  other  nnitios  arc  but  part«  and  means,  it  h  in  matter  the 
harmony  of  sounds  and  consistency  of  Ixxliiiii,  and  among  spirit- 
ual creatuiva,  their  love  and  happiness  and  very  lifu  in  Ciod. 

Tsow  of  the  nature  of  this  last  kind  of  nnity,  the  most  im- 
portant whether  in  moral  or  in  those  luaterial  things  with  which 
wo  arc  at  present  concerned,  Uicrc  w  Una  uecetaary  to  be 
ftVierved,  that  it  cannot  exist  Wtween  thinsa  aimi- 
b.Tii|ij..  noiT*c-  lar  to  each  other.  Iwo  or  more  eqnal  and  like 
things  ctumot  be  members  one  of  another,  nor  can 
they  form  one,  or  a  wholo  thing.  Two  they  mni*t  r^-main,  liotli 
in  natni-u  and  in  our  conceplion.  so  long  aa  tliey  rc-Jiiain  alike, 
unless  they  aro  united  by  a  third  different  fmm  both.  Thus 
the  arms,  wliicli  are  like  each  other,  remain  two  anus  in  our 
conception.  They  conid  not  ho  united  hy  a  tliird  arm,  they 
must  bo  united  by  somellttng  which  it  not  an  arm,  and  which, 
imperfect  without  them  im  llwy  without  it,  shall  form  one  per- 
fect body  ;  nor  is  unity  even  Uiua  accomplished,  without  a  dif- 
fercncc  and  opposition  of  dirctrfiou  in  iJie  setting  on  of  the  liko 
members.  Therefore  among  ull  things  which  are  to  luivo  unity 
of  membership  one  with  another,  there  must  be  difference  or 
Taric-ty ;  uod  though  it  ia  possible  that  many  liko  things  may  t>e 
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Diftdc  mcniherG)  of  one  body,  yet  it  U  rcmurkabtfr  that  tliJa  atrnc- 
tan  iippMH  ctiuraotoriatic  of  the  lawor  crratures,  ntther  than 
tbc  litgiiiT,  an  the  manr  le^s  of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  maoy 
arms  and  Kuckera  of  the  radiata.  aad  that,  as  we  rise  in  order  of 
being,  the  iiufnl>cr  of  similar  nieiubera  Ikcoioos  less,  and  iheir 
gtmcturi*  commonly  aeonu  hased  ou  the  prineiple  of  the  unity  of 
two  tiling  by  a  third,  ad  Platu  huA  it  in  the  Tinueus,  §  11. 

ilonci'.  onl  of  Mic  ucoiMtntly  of  unity,  ariacs  that  of  variety,  a 
neoesHity  oftoii  mora  Ti»idiy,  tliou^^h  nevftr  bo  deeply  felt,  be- 
tnn^  lying  at  thv  xnrfiicea  of  things,  and  tuttidted  by  an  influcn- 
la  Virietf.wv  ^'"'  principle  of  our  niit.iiro,  llio  love  of  change, 
""'"•^  and  i\w  powfcr  of  t^ontnut'.     Rut  it  is  a  miKtaku 

which  has  lod  to  miiny  iiufortiinHtv  rwu)t«,  in  matt«>T«  rcapi'et' 
inf;  art.  to  insiat  on  any  inherent  a^^reeahlenetis  of  variety,  with- 
out reference  to  a  farther  end.  For  it  ia  not  even  true  that 
Tariety  as  Buch,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  ia  bouutifuL  A 
{Hitched  gnmicnt  of  many  colors  is  by  no  means  ho  a^reea!>le  as 
one  of  a  Kiiiglc  and  <.-ontinui)ii4  hue ;  tlio  «i>li-ndi'i  eolorit  of 
many  bird*  itra  eniiucnlly  puinfiil  from  tlirir  viok-ut  He[>uration 
and  inordinate  variety,  whiln  thv  pure  and  volorloM  iwan  is, 
nndor  certain  circnmstancce,  tJio  most  beautiful  of  all  featliored 
creatnres.*  A  forest  of  all  nannor  of  trees  is  poor,  if  not  dis. 
a^eeahle  in  effect,f  a  moM  of  one  epceies  ol  tree  is  snblimo.  It 
ia  therefore  only  hamioniona  and  chordal  rarioty,  that  variety 
whieh  in  ncocosary  to  secure  and  extend  unity,  (for  the  greater 
the  number  of  objects,  which  by  their  dilTereucei*  l>eot^iuie  nmm- 
bent  of  one  another,  the  more  extended  and  sublime  is  Iht'Ir 
nnily,)  whioh  i«  rightly  Kgreeablo,  and  so  I  nanni  not  variety  as 
ctwi<.ntiiil  to  beauty,  beoMUO  it  ta  only  to  id  a  secondary  and 
casual  Hcnac-t 

•  Compare  CbB,p.  (t  %  5.  note. 

t  Sp«uB«T'a  T«riou»  fonM  U  Ui«  Ptoiert  of  Error. 

t  It  niiiil  be  iiiaUcr  of  no  nmnlt  ■«on(Ipmirat  In  pmctlcnl  raon  to  olMwrrs 
how  gmuly  the  nntiin)  nnd  coiUKiclidO  of  unity  aoil  varirty  hare  bcm  mlit- 
undrrnood  szhI  Ri1u<iaT«].  I>7  lliou;  irrit«ra  iipnn  ta^tu,  who  huvo  liouii 
gullied  l<]r  no  cxpt^ricui'u  uf  urt ;  iii<i*t  !>iiiu:ulurly  fHrrhups  liy  Mr.  AliiHW,  wlia, 
coofouwHas  uniiy  witli  uiiifiJitnhv,  BiiinniMlinitljU  vntdcn  tlimugli  thitiy 
pagea  of  duoniHion  rupc^fliui;  luiiformity  nnd  vurictr,  llio  Intcll liability  of 
which  b  not  by  aay  ounnii  InnrnLWil  t^  his  suppoiiing  uuirormlty  I')  he. 
espsble  of  eHWwica  In  tingle  tbiaga  -,  at  lutBobititBtesfoitfaese  two  tcrins. 
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Of  tho  lovo  of  change  as  a  principle  of  human  natare,  and 
the  ii1(*»Miititnc«i*  of  viiriuty  resulting  from  it,  Homething  has 
ulrtwiy  liccn  Hnid.  (Ch.  IV.  §4.)  only  as  thcro  I  was  o|ipoi<ing 
.     .^  ,  tho  idea  tJmt  our  bMns  fHtniliar  with  objoctn  wh« 

lu  iniiirFDT*  on  tho  causo  of  our  tlclisht  in  them,  so  here,  I  have 
to  oppoM'  the  contrary  jiositiou,  that  their  strung. 
DUH  ia  the  caiiso  of  it.  For  neither  famiiiurity  nor  »rn>ngi)- 
Doss  have  more  o[)eratioa  on,  or  connpction  with,  imprcB- 
Bionfi  of  one  sense  than  of  anotlier,.  and  they  bavo  lc««  power 
over  the  impreaaiona  of  aenao  gGnernlty,  than  over  the  in- 
tellect in  its  joyful  acpepting  of  fronh  knowledge^  un(]  dull 
ooiitemplation  of  that  it  hii«  long  pu««L<»tod.  Only  in  their 
oiteration  o»  thi;  Kcnses  thvy  act  contrarlly  at  different  times,  as 
fur  in(il:iriee  thi>  newness  of  a  dress  or  of  Bome  kind  of  tinac- 
ciisi.ouicd  food  may  make  it  for  a  time  deli;,'htful,  but  as  the 
novelty  paasca  away,  so  also  may  the  delight,  yieldinj^  to  disgust 
or  indifference,  which  in  their  tnm,  og  custom  begins  to  ope- 
rate.*, may  pase  into  iilToetion  and  craving,  and  that  which  was 
first  a  luxury,  and  then  a  matter  of  indifferenee,  becomes  a 
necessity  :•  whereas  in  subjects  of  tho  intellect,  tho  chief  de- 
light they  convey  ia  dependent  upon  their  being  newly  and 
vividly  comprehended,  and  aa  they  Iwcome  subjects  of  eontem- 
plntton  thi^y  lose  their  value,  and  become  taateleas  and  nni'o- 
ganled,  except  as  inKtriiment^  for  tho  imching  of  others,  only 
that  though  they  sink  down  into  the  shadowy,  elTectleas,  lump 
of  tbingx  indifTcrcnt,  which  wc  pack,  and  eru6b  down,  and  etiuid 
ujKin,  to  reach  things  new,  they  sparkle  afmb  »l  intervals  as  we 
stir  Ihem  by  throwing  a  new  stone  into  the  houp,  and  letting 
the  newly  admitted  lights  play  upon  them.  And  both  in  suV 
jects  of  tho  intellect  and  the  senses  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  love  of  change  is  a  weakness  and  im|>erfection  of  our  nature, 
and  implies  in  it  the  .^itate  of  probation,  and  that  it  is  to  teach  ua 
thiii>  thii]]^  about  na  here  are  not  meant  for  our  continual  pos- 
#cK<.ion  or  satisfaction,  that  ever  such  passion  of  change  waa  put 

■ulBeimtly  contraillclory  nlmndy.  tbonr-nf  *imllaril]r  nad  diwlmikrily,  Ui« 
rrroDL'iliiiUDU  of  »'liir:l]  opfKniUn  tn  oao  UiiojE  wo  mual,  I  bcliorr,  Icavn  Mr 
AViann  to  nccompliiili. 

•  Kai  T»  ratti  wpiittir  rolUuS  (A)'— rt  fAfi  ffunjOrt  4*0  Jv  nal  t6  /irra- 
Ifii'  tii  «Kdtr  jif  yijvrTot/uta^aiiJuiy.—Xnsi.  Rhet.  L  11.  SO. 
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in  ns  IS  that  "cmtom  lies  upon  us  villi  a  w^i^ht.  boavr  as 
frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life."  an<i  only  sni'h  veak  lia^-k  and 
baby  gnspgiren  to  out  iniolleci  as  ihat  ■"  ihe  l*eri  tliintr?  wo  <lo 
ate  painful,  and  the  exerci^>  of  ihom  grieToiif.  iviii^  iiiniiniiod 
vitboat  intermission,  so  ti$  in  those  von'  aoiionis  whereby  we  are 
especially  perfected  in  this  life  we  are  noi  able  to  persist."' 
._,-_,  And  so  it  will  I*  found  thai  ihev  are  the  weakest* 
ehHu^novnor-  minded  and   the  hardesi-heantnl  men  ihai  mi^t 

Did  vn  <nL 

lore  Tariety  and  change,  for  the  w«ik«t- minded 
are  those  who  both  wonder  most  at  thinirs  new.  and  dij^'st 
wOTst  things  old.  in  so  far  that  everything  they  have  lies  msiy, 
and  loses  Itistie  for  want  of  tise  :  neither  do  they  make  any  stir 
unong  their  posees^ionf,  nor  look  over  them  lo  s<eo  what  may  lie 
made  of  them,  nor  keep  any  preat  store,  noran'honseholders  with 
BtorehoQses  of  things  new  and  old.  hct  tlioy  cateh  at  the  new- 
fashioned  garments,  and  let  the  moth  and  thief  Knik  after  the 
rest ;  and  the  haidest-hearteii  men  are  those  thai  least  fi-o)  the 
endearing  and  binding  ^lower  of  custom,  and  hold  on  by  na 
cords  of  affection  to  any  j^hore,  but  drive  with  ihe  waves  that 
cast  op  mire  and  dirt.  And  certainly  it  i^  not  to  )>e  held  that 
the  perception  of  beauty  and  desire  of  it,  are  greatest  in  the 
hardest  heart  and  weakest  brain  ;  bui  the  love  of  variety  is  so. 
and  therefore  variety  can  I>e  no  cause  of  the  IwiuiifnI.  excejit, 
as  I  have  said,  when  it  is  nctvssary  for  tlio  [HTceinioii  of  nnity. 
neither  is  there  any  better  test  of  that  whieh  is  indetnl  In'antifnl 
than  its  surviving  or  annihilating  the  love  uf  ehangi' ;  and  this 
is  a  test  which  the  best  judges  of  art  have  need  frei|iiently  to 
use ;  and  the  wisest  of  them  ^'ill  use  it  always,  for  tiu'r\'  i.<  nuteh 
in  art  that  surprises  bv  its  brillianev.  or  aitraels  by  its  singu- 
larity, that  can  hardly  but  by  course  of  time,  though  assuredly 
it  will  by  course  of  time,  l)e  winnowed  away  from  the  right  atul 
real  beauty  whose  retentive  power  is  forever  on  Hie  itu-rease,  a 
bread  of  tiie  sonl  for  which  the  hunger  is  eoulinual. 

Receiving,   therefore,   variety  only   aa   that  which   nceoiu- 
plishes  unity,  or  makes  it  perceived,  its  o)H'ration 
l5fo?'Y«Snr''i^  is  found  to  be  very  precious.  Iiolh  in  Ihat  nbieb  I 
IS^Jiu^"'  °*  have  called  nnity  of  subjection,  and  unity  of  se- 
quence, as  well  as  in  unity  of  menibcrshiji ;  for 
alihoQgli  tilings  in  all  respects  the  same  may,  indeed,  be  subject- 
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M  to  ono  infliii^nGe,  yet  the  pawer  of  ^lie  inflaoncc,  and  their 
i)he(li<-nix-  to  il,  it  tteat  itoon  by  vkried  oiienition  of  iL  un  tlivir  indi- 
vidiiul  <)ilTerpnciv,  a«  iiii-toudHnnd  wBve«llioni  in  iigliirioux unity 
of  rolling:,  vrroughl  opI  by  (ho  wiM  anil  womli'ifiil  ilifTcriinoM  of 
their  ab£oluU>  forms,  whic)i.  if  tiikon  jinny,  would  loiivo  in  them 
only  inultituditioim  uid  petty  rupctitioii,  iiiHtfiKl  of  tliu  nuijcNtio 
onenees  of  shurod  pnesion.  And  eo  in  the  waves  and  cUjikIm  of 
hnmuu  ninlritude  irhcn  they  aro  till(>d  with  one  thunghf!!  as  we 
find  fn>'im!iitly  in  tho  works  of  the  early  Italian  mou  of  earnest 
pur])oi«e,  who  di>a]iiHJ»g,  or  happily  ignorant  of,  the  sopbiHtica- 
tionK  of  thitorii-K,  iitid  tho  pniprietien  of  oompaaitinu,  iiidiiatfd 
hy  porfetrt  Kimilurity  of  lu'timi  and  gesture  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
by  tho  itilinito  and  Initbfiil  variation  uf  expriMuon  on  the  otht^r, 
thp  moKt  Eubltmo  irtivngth  brcauvo  the  ino«t  absorbing  unily, 
of  mtittitiidinoiu  piusioD  that  t-vcr  human  hoart  coiKxsvrd. 
ilence.  in  tho  cloifltor  of  Hi,  Mark's,  the*  int^'usc,  HxihI,  Ht^atue- 
likc  Rilenoc  of  inoHable  adoiiition  upon  the  Hpirits  in  prison  at 
tbt-  feet  of  Christ,  Hido  by  itido,  tliu  hamlti  lifted,  and  the  knees 
l«jwcd,  and  tho  lip;*  tronihling  liig<!ther  ;  •  and  in  St.  Domonico 
of  Fiesok'.f  that  whirltviud  ni*b  of  tho  Aiip^U  and  the  re- 
dvttiuod  RonU  round  about  him  at  hia  resurrectiou,  »o  tliat  we 
hear  Ihc  blaet  of  tho  horizontal  truNi[H)t«  mixed  with  the  dying 
clangor  of  tboir  ingathvmd  viiigK.  The  same  gnwt  fettling 
ocours  throughout  tho  works  of  tho  wriouA  moii,  though  most 
mt«aeo1y  in  Angolico.  and  it  is  wvll  to  <;oni[>aro  with  it  the  vilo 
noM  and  fulseno^H  of  all  thxt  Euocoeddd,  whtm  men  had  bogun  to 
bring  to  the  cross  foot  their  Hystenis  instead  of  their  sorrow. 
Take  aa  the  most  marked  and  degiadcd  instance,  perhaps,  to  be 
anywhere  foand,  Broniiino'B  treulincnt  of  the  esmo  subject 
(Chri«t  riKiting  the  RpiriM  in  pHiMni,)  in  the  pioture  now  in  the 

•  Pni  Aiipilco'd  tte»ef>.  In  «  cell  of  iliP  upper  cIoIrWt.  ITh  treatod  tin 
;iu1)ject  rmtueptly.  Anolhi-r  cliiinu-'tcriatic  exiiiupli>  occurs  in  Iho  Vila  dl 
CfarlMo  of  Uie  A«idi--niy.  ■  sprio  now  unfftiliiimlaly  dUBtrojMl  by  tho  plc- 
tum  elMIitra.  Slmoii  Mi^mml  \n  Snntn  )Iiul:i  NqvpUii  (DMpi^Iln  Huh  [^|iae- 
noU)  liiu  Kiroi  auoUivr  ^erir  tn'^ulif ul  iiinlJiuoe.  In  Olntto  tlin  principle  U 
uuivnnial,  Uiough  his  iiiulIiti]ilc'.->  atv  lonicwhut  niorv  ilramuUcatly  and  pow- 
erfully vnrii^  In  graliin'  Iban  AnKcli<:c>'i'.     In  MIno  (In  F^tsolc'ii  fttUiriiieuu 

the  diurch  uf  >Si.  Anilirogtot  Ht  Ploreuce,  cIom  by  Ooibno  RoMcUi's 
Ibore  Is  a  beautiful  tiiumplu  io  mnrble. 
Pretkilla  of  tb«  picture  bdiind  tlic  altar. 
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ToBcan  room  of  tlie  TTDiHi,  which,  vile  m  !t  »  in  color,  vaoutt 
in  iuveiitiun.  void  in  ligfit  and  ehaile,  u  lioap  of  camliroiu  Qotii- 
JnyiBiBion,  aod  aickPtiinR  offensironeaies,  i«  of  all  its  voids  moat 
toi'1  in  this,  that  the  academe  modi'ls  tUereio  hoddkd  lu^ithor 
■t  tho  lMiiU>m,  mIiow  not  so  muoli  unity  or  commanity  of  iitUm- 
tion  to  tho  uicado-inir  model  witli  the  flag  in  ila  luinil  Hbnvc,  m  a 
stnei  crowd  would  bo  to  ii  frali-stagoi)  olmrliiCHO.  £oino  jmint 
to  the  God  wlio  bns  bitnt  tlifi  gates  of  dejilh,  lu  if  the  reel  were 
incapable  of  disttngiiiihing  him  fur  themwlvoH,  and  others  turn 
their  bucks  opon  him.  to  show  thotr  nnagitatcd  Cuea  to  tha 
Hpectator. 

In  nnit;  of  seqiii>Doe,  the  effect  of  Tari«ty  is  beat  exemplified 
by  the  melodies  of  maaic,  wherein  by  the  diSeroncea  of  UiO 
Bote8,  they  are  oonnected  with  each  other  in  certain  pIcMant 
relatioDiL     IHiisoonneciton  taking  pliice  in  quan- 
Sui(m1^vm!»c.  titicsj  ia  proportion,  respecting  wliiub  certain  gen- 
eral principles  must  l>o  noted,  m»  Uio  Kubject  is  one 
open  to  many  errors,  and  obecnrcly  treated  of  by  wnlers  on  art. 
Proportion  is  of  two  distinct  kinds.     Apparent :   when    it 
Uke«  plac«  between  i]uaUties  for  the  sake  of  connection  only, 
vithont  any  olUmate  object  or  caenal  necessity  :  and  construct, 
ive  :  when  it  has  reference  to  »ome  function  to  bo 
•/^  lXaf<>»>^  diwharged  by  the  qnantitio?,  dependinjB;  on  tlieir 
JSjordSS?'""  proporiion.     l-'rom    the   confusion   of    the«e  two 
kinds  of  proportion  have  arisen  tho  greater  jiiirt  of 
the  eiTonoonH  c-oncDptiona  of  (he  influence  of  either. 

Apparent  proportion,  or  the  iten«ibio  rclaliou  «f  quantities,  is 
one  of  tbo  most  important  means  of  obt«ining  unity  between 
things  which  otherwiHc  miiKt  have  Ttmiuini'd  diMtinct  in  similar- 
ity, and  as  it'  may  conHiat  with  every  other  kind  of  unity,  and 
persist  when  every  other  means  of  it  fails,  it  may  be  considered 
aa  lying  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  impressions  of  the  beuutiftil. 
There  is  no  sense  of  rightneas,  or  wrongnesa  connected  with  it, 
no  sense  of  utility,  propriety,  or  expediency.  These  ideas  enter 
only  wlier«  the  proportion  of  quantities  hns  reference  to  some 
Innetion  to  bu  pcrfominl  by  Iheni.  It  cannot  bo  assorted  that  it 
b  right  or  thut  it  is  uriong  tbut  A  shonhl  Ik>  to  B,  as  B  to  C  ; 
unless  A.  B,  and  0  have  somo  dcsirublu  operation  dependent  on 
that  relation.     Bat  nevertheless  it  may  bo  highly  agreeable  to 
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tho  eye  that  A,  B,  nn<t  C,  if  Tisil>l«  tlt)iig«,  Khoiild  bsve  Tisiblo 
connvction  of  nttio,  cv«ii  Uioiigli  iiuthitig  W  uct'ouiplitjlied  by 
Kueh  ooiiucction.  On  llio  otlivr  )iilii<],  cuDdtritcliw  ])ropurtioQ, 
ur  tho  lulajttuLioi]  of  <|UaiititU-s  Ui  fuuctiun«,  it  itgncoable  not  to 
the  eye,  but  to  the  initid,  wbioli  ii>  cugDixtiiit  of  the  fiiuction  to 
bo  performed.  Tims  the  plciisjintm'SK  or  rightness  of  tho  pro- 
portions of  n  column  depouda  not  on  tlio  mere  relation  of  dium- 
etor  and  h«ipht,  (which  ie  not  proportion  at  all,  for  proiiortiou 
is  between  throe  terms  at  least,)  but  on  tiiree  other  involvud 
terms,  the  strength  of  materials,  the  weight  to  bo  borne,  and  tho 
Bcale  of  the  building.  Tlie  proportions  of  a  woodt-n  column  aj« 
wrong  in  a  atone  one,  and  of  a  small  building'  vrung  in  u  large 
one,*  and  tliis  owing  solely  to  nieclianical  considcn^tioiu,  which 

•  Itnnrms  nnvcrto  have  hmin  rlglillyninipr»loo<i,  ptpd  byllii?  more  inkOU- 
gt'rilHtnougour«n;hlIi)cts,  Jlifll  pmporttnti  Ih  1m  an.v  WHytxiuui-cUilivilh  pogii- 
tlvi'siu! :  it  bVL-utalu  be-  Iii'iil  uiuouK  llinii  IlialHsmall  building  may  bcrxpiuid* 
ml  t»  n  Urxc  om:  nu^n-ly  \jy  pnijiortuiiiitlly  rxpiLiKEtnx  hII  lis  pnru  :  ami  UiilI 
Uio  bonnony  will  be  M|uully  AgtteaXAo  on  « luUvvur  wiiIl'  It  b«  ruitlt-ivil. 
Now  lliJB  1b  Irut'  (if  aiiimrcul  iiroporliim.  but  ullcrly  IiU«c  of  counU-iictivo  ; 
iknil.  lu  tniich  nf  \\\c,  vnliic  of  urrhiU'rtiinil  ppo|)«rlliio  i*  conslnirtlvc, 
Hm;  moi  h  "fliTi  priMjncIko  of  Uin  mnst  pnlnfiil  mttllU.  It  muy  be  best 
Uliinlnited  by  obst-rviug  The  conditions  of  proportion  In  antmab.  Mkuy  par- 
•aw  lutm  IhoiightlR'^y  cbtiianl  luJriiimtion  fur  ttiu  stnii;;!!! — su[>|kii)ls1 
fiiiantic— of  inwcta  aad  «iiiil1vriiuinialB  :  Iil-^uusu  cupul)l«  of  lifliug  nciglils, 
IcnpInK  illslnliccfi.  and  mrmi nulling  obstnrli^i,  of  prci|>nrliian  nppiiri-iil.ly 
oviTw helming,  Tbijs  tlic  FunnicB  llrrciiluiirMi  will  lift  In  its  nifuili,  nad 
bntiili-li  like  !i  liuliiu,  islk-kn  thicker  iIihil  itwif  luid  ^ix  ttiufS  iln  1i.'[i;jI1i,  ull 
thi^  wliilmtnunbUngovcri.TiiKB  of  nboul  llitiiiriiporlioiuilelii'iglil  otllieCliffi 
of  Dover,  ihnw  or  four  !□  n  mimiii!.  Tluirt!  ir>  cotbinK  cttni>r<liniir^  in  lUi*, 
nor  uuy  cxertloD  of  ■livuv'tL  nocMMrily  |[T«tU;r  thnu  biinian,  in  pii>|ioi-Lliin 
to  Hie  Rzo  of  thd  body.  Fur  t'.  is  cviOnul  Uiul  If'  tlio  si»i  and  streu^tb  ot 
any  crml.tim  ho  oxpuidcd  or  (Umininlicd  In  pruporliou  to  eucb  utlmr,  tlie 
dlnoiiee  lliroUKli  wblcli  t(  can  )i-np.  thu  ilmc  li  r-on  nuiintaiD  exertion,  or 
cuiy  Dlfai-r  tliird  lenii  n■^uIlnul.  rvDiiuuH  contnaut ;  ihnt  In,  iHmlnUh  weit;lii 
of  powilcr  iioil  iif  linit  pn>p<>rtioiuilrtv.  anil  Uie  ilisUuiee  carried  U  ciinMtiint 
or  netrly  so.  Thim,  » (tPiA^bopper.  a  man.  and  a  giiuit  100  ftet  biKh,  sup- 
pvua*,'  Ibefr  mtuoulor  iiin>n^'tb  equully  proporiloaod  to  ili^ir  iliip,  uim  (ir 
roiild  nil  Icnp.  mil  proporti.Jiuilp  iliaUm^e,  liul  Uie  «waO  or  oeaily  thn  (wtma 
lio-tmce— s«y,  fowr  fwl  llic  gnusUiopppf,  or  forty-right  limes  bi»  I'/uiirli ; 
bU  fwt  Uic  man  or  Iiis  length  eiactly  ;  ten  feet  Iho  ginnl  iir  thf  tttilh  -if  lii» 
IvQi^li.  Ileueu  all  Bmiill  aultnals  can.  «irl4ri*  parlbitt,  perform  fi^ti  of 
atn-nglh  and  agiltly,  exactly  to  much  greater  than  ihuiM  to  be  executed  by 
laqn  ooM,  U  llM  aoimols  themaelvcs  nre  HOAllct ;  awl  U>  euablo  an  vlcphonl 
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haTfl  no  more  to  do  witli  ideas  of  Iwaiity,  tliun  tlio  relation 
between  the  &rma  of  a  lover,  adapted  tu  the  raiitiiig  uC  ii  given 
wei^t ;  and  jet  it  is  highly  agrecuble  to  jwrucivu  that  ciuoh  con- 
to  tnp  Jfke  agnMbopper,  he  muHt  be  enilowed  -with  iitnniirth  n  million 
tUDoi  greHlcr  in  proporHtm  to  his  s»e.  Now  tliu  conKuqiiuniN]  uf  tliix  t;i;ui>ral 
HKcluuiic*!  law  is,  that  as  we  iucmwo  the  scilIu  uf  aiiimabi,  llicir  nmiiin  of 
power,  whether  miuclea  uf  motion  or  tioiiL'a  of  supiiorl,  duinI  be  iiicruubed 
in  a  more  Iban  proportioiuttc  degree,  or  t)ic-y  I>l.1'nt1l<^  utterly  uuivivlily,  mid 
incapable  of  motion  ; — ftnd  tbcru  Ih  a  limit  to  tlii^i  Inc-rviiHc-  (if  stri'ii^tli.  If 
tiM  eleplivit  had  legs  as  long  as  a  Kpider's.  no  ciiiiiliiiiutida  uf  iiijiniiil  itmtier 
that  could  be  hide-bound  would  liuve  slreugtli  enough  lo  move  llieni  :  to 
support  tUe  meKatberiiim,  we  niiixt  liiivu  a  huiueruH  a  foot  iu  diiimeicr, 
though  perluipa  not  mora  than  two  feet  lucig,  luiJ  that  in  u  vertitiil  |H).<itioQ 
under  him,  white  the  gnat  cun  liang  on  ihii  window  frume,  uiid  poiiie  tiitiinolf 
to  sting,  in  tlie  middle  of  crooki'd  siiltii  llku  tlirciuls  ^  ^Iri'Iciu'il  out  to  ten 
times  the  breadth  of  hia  tMxIy  on  ciicb  Hide.  Inercnse  the  si7.11  of  the  iiu'gii- 
tlicrium  a  little  moTC,  and  no  phosplialoof  lime  will  lieiirUim  ;  lie  wiiiiMinish 
hia  own  legs  to  powder.  (Compare  Sir  Charlea  Bell,  "  Briilgen-iiti-r  Tn~jtuu 
on  tlw  Hand,"  p.  2(M,  nnd  tlic  note.)  Hi-nee  there  in  not  iitjly  a  liniil  to 
the  size  of  animals,  in  the  conilitiuiis  nf  niaLlcr,  but  lo  thur  lu^tiviiy  iil.4o, 
the  largest  being  always  least  eaiuilile  of  e.ierlioii  ;  mid  this  would  l>o  the 
case  to  a  far  greater  extent,  but  that  initiin^  lH-iietl<-<'ii1ly  iillom  Ikt  proixir- 
tiona  aa  she  tncTea.Hcs  bur  Kivilc  :  giviui;,  at  we  liiive  sifn,  Inn^  lejr^  aiul 
enormous  wings  to  the  anviller  Irilx'".  nml  xliort  niul  thick  pni]>iirtii>n  to  the 
laTKer.  80  in  vegetables — comporu  the  Klulk  <if  uti  eur  of  oat,  eiuiI  Itie  Iriink 
of  a  pine,  the  mechanical  relutious  being  in  liuth  tbe  tuime.  Bo  also  in  waves, 
of  which  tbe  large  never  can  l«  mere  exa^igc rations  of  the  smalt,  liut  liave 
different  slopes  and  curvulures  :  ho  iu  iiioiiiitaiua  and  all  thiii<!:»  cli'c,  iitii's. 
aarily,  and  from  oniinary  mculuiniial  luw,^.  WIh'lico  in  ari'liiti'Cturi', 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  building,  its  pnijiorlions  must  Ih-  iiltc-rcd  ;  and 
I  )ia*B  no  hesitation  in  cnlling  that  unmeaning  i'X;ij;^ru1i<in  of  ii.'krtH  iu  Kl, 
Peter's,  of  flulings,  volutes,  friezes,  etc.,  in  the  pniprirliona  of  u  siiiiilkT 
building,  a  vulgar  blunder,  and  oiii'  that  divstroys  all  Ibi-  niujesty  ibiit  lUo 
building  ought  to  have  liiul — luid  xliil  more  1  sbiiuld  so  I'lilt  all  iinilaliona 
and  adaptiktlons  of  large  buildingii  on  a  small  scale.  The  tniu  lest  of  right 
proportion  is  that  it  sliiill  itself  inform  us  of  thi^  scalo  of  the  Imildiug,  and 
be  sudi  tlukl  even  in  adritwinn;  it  sliall  instantly  induuc  Ibu  eonceptiim  of 
the  actual  size,  or  size  iuUinded.  I  kuOK'  not  what  Fuseli  means  by  that 
aphorism  of  his : — 

"  Disproportion  of  parts  is  the  element  nf  hugeness— proportion,  of 
gmndcur.  All  Gothic  styles  of  Archit«ctun:  ore  huge.  The  Greek  idonc  is 
grand."  When  a  bnilding  is  vast,  it  ought  to  look  so  ;  and  tbe  proportion 
la  right  which  exhibits  its  vostneas.  Nature  loses  no  size  liy  Iter  propor- 
tion ;'  her  buttressed  mountains  hnve  more  of  Gothic  than  of  Greek  in  them. 
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Htrnctive  projmrtion  has  bwD  duly  otworvccl,  as  it  is  af^reeable  to 

seo  that  aiiytliiii^  U  fit  for  its  pnrpo«;i>  or  fof  oun,  aad  aleu  tliat 

it  hus  been  the  result  of  itit«lligoDco  in  the  workman  of  it,  bo 

that  wo  sometimes  feel  a  pieiisure  in  apparent  n  on -adaptation,  if 

it  lie  a  sign  »f  in]f;euuity ;  as  in  the  unnatural  and  ueemingly 

iinjiuHaiblc  liglitucAX  of  (lothic  apirca  and  roufs. 

Xow,  tho  c^rriH'A  ugiiiiinl  wliich  I  would  eniition  tlie  rentier  in 

this  matter  arc  tlirve.     Tlio  fimt,  is  the  overlooking  or  dentul  of 

tlio  power  of  uppurcnt  proportiuu,  of  which  jiowtr  iK-iUit-r  Burke 

nor  miy  otlit-r  writer  who*o  works  I  liavc  met  with,  tiiko  cogui- 

znuco.     Thv  second,  is  the  iiliribiition  of  btattty  to  tho  nppottr- 

ancos  of  constructivo  proportion.     Tbv  third,  tho  denial  with 

Burko  of  nny  Ttiluc  or  ugretabk-nosii  in  construetire  proportion. 

IJow,  tho  full  proof  of  the  influence  of  appa- 

imnniiit  |aoi>»r.  rpiit  proportiou,  1  must  reBtTvo  for  illuiiiration  by 
tian  Id  tunaturu.     , .  j.         ■      j  •  i 

diagram  ;   one  or  two  instances  hi>wever  may  bo 

giteii  at  present  for  the  better  understanding  of  iU  nature. 

Wfi  have  already  assorted  that  all  eurrofl  aro  more  beautiful 
th&n  right  lineR.  All  cun'os,  howcrer,  are  not  otitwlly  beauti- 
ful, and  llicir  dlfTercnces  of  beauty  deiK-nd  oit  the  different  pro- 
purtiouM  borne  tu  each  other  by  ihonts  infinitely  «inall  right  lines 
of  wliii'h  they  may  l>o  eouceivcd  m  compo<cd. 

When  these  linn  urv  ctpiat  and  contain  equal  angles,  thcro 
can  be  no  connection  or  unity  of  sc<{ueiicu  in  them.  The  rei-iilt- 
ing  curve,  the  circle,  is  thoreforo  tho  least  beautiful  of  all 
curves. 

When  tho  lines  bear  to  each  other  some  certain  proportion  ; 
or  when,  the  lines  remaining  equal,  the  angles  vary  ;  or  when 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  in  whatever  eomplicaled  modes, 
Hueb  diiTeriMuva  &»  ehati  imply  oonneelion  ni-e  cat-id iliiihed  bo 
twccn  the  infmitfly  sinidl  st^nivnU,  th©  rv»uiting  curves  become 
liciiutifuL  Tlie  simplest  of  the  beautiful  otirve*  ure  tho  oooic. 
and  tho  various  tpiruls ;  but  it  is  us  rash  us  it  is  diflicull  to 
endeavor  to  trace  «ny  groumUof  eujicriority  or  ioforiority  among 
the  infinite  numbers  of  tho  higher  currea.  I  helievo  that  almost 
all  are  l<eautiful  in  their  own  iiutnrc,  and  Ihat  their  romparative 
beauty  depends  on  the  constunt  qiiantitira  involved  in  their 
equations.  Of  this  point  I  eliatl  speak  hereafter  at  greater 
length. 
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Tba  DiuTetBal  lorocs  of  nature,  aotl  tlie  indiridaa]  ener^es 
'the  matter  mbmitu-d  to  them,  Hr«  bo  ii)>]>i>iiit«t]  and  bnUoced, 
Uiey  an  oantiniuillj  bringing  out  irurvea  of  Uiia  kind  in  all 
Tisible  fomts,  and  Unit  cirt-iiliir  line*  becomfi  neacly 


It.    ItDWbT    IM- 
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impoeaible  under  itiiy  ciruuin«l»iicv«.  Tlie  gradual 
acceleration,  for  iniitanci!,  uf  velocity,  in  Ktreuma 
tJiat  dcjwend  from  bill-aides,  as  it  gradnallj  incriiawa  choir 
[|M)iirer  of  crooioD  incrcawa  in  the  same  gnuluul  dvgroo  tho  mt« 
nf  inirvnlnre  in  tlie  deitocnt  of  the  slope,  until  ut  »  certain  degroo 
of  stectinoM  this  dciMX-nt  meeta,  and  is  concealod  by  tbo  right 
lino  of  Um  dotrituii.  Tho  Juuotion  of  thia  right  Udb  with  the 
pUin  is  again  modiftod  by  tbo  farther  houiidiiig  of  the  larger 
blocks,  and  by  tho  auccessively  diminisliing  proportion  vf  laud* 
■lips  caosed  by  erosion  at  tbo  bottom,  ao  that  tho  whole  lino  of 
the  hill  is  one  of  curratiire,  first,  gradnnlly  increasing  in  rapid- 
ity to  the  maximum  6t(«pneas  of  which  the  particular  rook  is 
callable,  and  then  decreasing  in  a  decreasing  ratio,  until  it 
arriviM  at  tho  plain  level.  This, type  of  form,  modified  of  oonrao 
more  or  l«u  by  tho  orig^inul  boldness  of  the  moiintiiin,  and  de- 
|i6Dc)otit  both  on  ila  age,  its  constituent  ruck,  and  tho  circum- 
etaiioes  of  its  espoauro,  is  yet  in  its  general  formula  applicablo 
to  alL  So  tho  curTcs  of  all  things  in  motion,  and  of  all  organic 
forms,  most  rudely  and  simply  in  the  shell  spirals,  and  in  Uieir 
moat  complicated  dereJopment  la  tJm  muscular  lines  of  the 
higher  animals. 

Tbii  influenne  of  apparent  proportion,  a  proportion,  be  it 
ob*or»e<l,  which  haa  no  reforonce  to  ultimiitv  cnAs,  but  which  is 
itaclf,  seemingly,  tho  end  and  object  of^piterution  in  many  of 
the  force*  of  nature,  is  therefore  at  the  root  of  all  our  delight  in 
any  bettntiful  form  vhaUooTor.  For  no  form  can  bo  boiiutifal 
I  which  is  nut  composed  of  curres  who«e  niiity  vt  secured  by  roUi' 
Itionsof  this  kind. 

Not  only  bowcrcr  in  oarrnturo,  but  in  all  aasocintions  of 

lines  whutxocver,  it  is  deMlriiblo  that  tliorc  sliould  be  reciprocal 

irchition,  and  the  eyv  is  unhappy  wilhont  perception  of  it.     It  is 

Mia.     a         1  "''^''^'J"  *'*'"  '**  endeavor  to  roduco  this  proportion 

FprapoiUMiDroti-  to  finite  rules,  for  it  is  as  various  as  musical  mel- 

ody.  and  the  ]iwi  to  wliich  it  is  subjoct  arc  of  tbe 

aame  goncral  kind,  so  that  tho  determination  of  right  or  wrong 
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proportion  is  as  mnch  a  inRHcr  of  fooling  and  expenenoo  as  tho 
appreciation  of  ^od  musical  oompoEition ;  not  bat  that  therd 
is  a  Bcienco  of  both,  and  principles  wbich  may  not  be  infringed, 
but  that  vitbin  these  limits  the  liberly  of  invention  is  inllnit.c, 
and  tho  degrees  of  excellence  inlinite  aUo,  whence  the  ciirioiir 
error  of  Burke  in  imagining  that  becanso  he  nonld  not  fit  upon 
gome  one  given  proporti^m  of  lines  ait  better  than  any  ot>uT, 
therefore  proportion  liml  no  valin;  nor  infltieiicu  ut  all,  which  is 
tho  some  iu<  tu  conclndo  that  there  in  uo  such  thing  as  melody  in 
mnsic,  because  there  arc  melodies  more  than  one. 

The  argument  of  Burke  on  this  subject  is  sTimmed  nji  in  thd 
following  word!) :~-"  Examine  the  head  of  a  JH^antiful  horse, 
And  what  proparlton  that  hears  to  hia  body  and  tohislimhs,  and 
_  ,  whiit  rclationn  these  hine  li»  fft*'h  other,  and  when 

Burks  111  Uiinnrut'  ytiu  Imvc  jcttUHl  lhc»<>  propcjrI.ioiiH,  Hit  t  iflaudftrd  uf 
beauty,  thop  tuke  a  doguroat,  or  any  other  nuimal, 
and  oxamino  how  far  the  same  proportions  between  their  heads 
and  their  neoka,  between  those  and  the  body,  and  ao  on,  ai-e 
found  to  hold  ;  I  think  w«  may  safely  say,  that  they  differ  in 
ever^'  species,  yet  Ihiit  there  are  individuals  found  in  a  great 
many  spccifw,  »o  differing,  that  hiivc  a  very  striking  beauty. 
Now  if  it  he  iitlowfd  tbttt  very  diffcix-nt,  and  f-Vi'ti  I'ontruri^fiirms 
and  dispositions,  oro  consistent  with  bcimly,  it  nimmiiU,  I  bo- 
Itovo,  to  a  conceHsion,  that  no  certain  meosurcK  operating  from  a 
natural  principle  arc  necessary  to  produce  it,  at  least  so  fur  as 
the  hnito  spccios  is  concerned." 

In  this  argument  there  are  three  rery  palpablo  fallucios  ;  the 
first  is  tho  rongh  a|lt>li<^^tion  of  measurement  to  the  headfl, 
necks,  and  limbs,  without  obserring  the  subtile  differences  of 
proportion  and  position  of  part**  in  tho  members  themselves,  for 
it  would  bo  strange  if  the  different  adjiiatmeni  of  the  ears  and 
brow  in  the  dog  and  horse,  did  not  require  a  harmonizing 
difference  of  adjustment  in  tho  head  and  ncek.  The  eM'ond 
fallacy  i«  that  above  s{>ci.ufiod,  tho  snpponilion  that  proportion 
eannot  be  beautiful  if  misecptihlo  of  variation,  whereas  the 
whole  metining  of  the  term  has  reference  to  the  adjustment  and 
functional  correspondence  of  infinitely  variable  quantiticB. 
the  third  error  ia  the  overnight  of  the  very  important  fact, 
ongh  "  different  and  eren  contrary  forma  and  disposi 
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tiona  ue  conaiBtent  vith  beaaty,"  they  arc  by  no  mrana  connist- 
ent  with  eqnal  dagnea  of  beauty,  bo  th:it,  while  we  lind  ia  ull 
the  presence  of  Bncti  proportion  Hnd  liiirmDny  of  furni.  nf  ji'itta 
them  with  poaitive  agrceablenusB  consistent  villi  the  »tiitiim  und 
dignity  of  each,  we  perceive,  aluo,  audi  siiporiority  ()f  iirDportioii 
in  Bome  (aa  the  hone,  eagle,  lion,  and  miin  for  inxtiinit')  an  may 
best  be  in  harmony  with  the  nobier  functtons  und  tnuro  exiiU<'<l 
powers  of  the  aninuilB. 

And  thia  allowed  anperiority  of  some  animal  forma  to  oHiors 
is,  in  itself  argument  agsiinst  the  second  error  tiliovc  numei),  Mint 
of  attribnting  the  sensation  of  )>eauty  to  the  [icrct^ption  of  i-x|)e- 
diont  or  constructive  proportion.  For  everything 
Iibl  cotMnctin  that  God  boa  inado  is  c'|ii:i]Iy  woll  constnietod 
Eaeiiuv\anu.'  With  reference  to  its  intended  fiin[.-tiims.  But  nil 
things  are  not  e^uully  beautiful.  Tlio  niegiitlii'- 
rinm  is  absolutely  aa  well  proportionoii,  with  tlie  view  of  iidaptii- 
tion  of  parts  to  purposes,  as  the  liorsc  or  the  swjin  ;  lint  by  no 
means  so  handsome  oa  either.  The  fact  in.  lliat  tJic  {)crception 
of  expediency  of  proportion  can  but  rarely  aileot  our  estimates 
of  beauty,  for  it  implies  a  knowlmij^c  which  we  very  rarely  mid 
imperfectly  possess,  and  the  want  of  which  we  tufitly  acknowl- 
edge. 

Let  ue  consider  that  instance  of  the  proportion  of  the  stalk 
of  a  plant  to  its  head,  given  liy  Burke.  In  order  to  jiidgo  of  tlrj 
expediency  of  this  proi>ortion,  wo  must  know,  First,  tlie  scale  '  f 
the  plant  (for  the  sniallur  tiio  scale,  the  longer  the  stem  may 
safely  he).  Secondly,  the  toitghncss  of  tlio  materials  of  the  stem 
and  the  mode  of  their  mechanical  striicturo.  Tliinlly,  the  ^\n'- 
cific  graTity  of  the  head.  Fourthly,  the  position  of  the  bend 
which  the  nature  of  fructification  requires.  Fifthly,  the  acci- 
dents and  influences  to  which  the  situation  for  whicli  the  ploni 
was  created  is  exposed.  Until  we  know  all  this,  we  cannot  say 
that  proportion  or  disproportion  exists,  and  bocaiiso  wo  cannot 
know  all  this,  tho  ideii  of  expedient  proportion  enters  but 
slightly  into  our  imjircssion  of  vegetable  beauty,  but  rather, 
aince  the  existence  of  tlio  plant  proves  that  these  proportions 
have  been  observed,  and  we  know  that  nothing  but  our  own 
ignorance  prevents  us  from  perceiving  them,  we  take  the  pro- 
portion on  credit,  and  are  delighted  by  tho  variety  of  resnlta 
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whicli  thv  Birino  intclUgenou  has  nttftinetl  in  the  various  involu- 
tions of  tlicsc  quiMititivH,  nn<]  pcrlmpM  iiiont  whou,  to  oiitwHrd 
nppeiiraiive,  each  proportions  liiivo  bi^vn  violnW) ;  moru  by  tho 
gli>iiilorni?HS  of  tho  c»iu])!intilii  tliun  tliu  Bctcurity  of  lliu  piiiv. 

What  is  obscure  iu  plttDt«,  in  utturlj'  ini;uni])rvhi.'niiiblG  in 
aiiimiilM,  owing  to  tho  gmatcr  Dumber  of  tncaoD  ciuplojod  and 
fiiriclioii«  intrformwl.  To  judge  of  expedient  proportion  in 
Iheiii,  wc  muHt  know  all  that  each  mGmbt^i'  iiiu*  to 
do,  ull  it^  boiies,  all  its  mnsclos,  and  the  i>iiiiii;nt  of 
norrons  enprgy  communicable  to  them ;  imd  yel,  fonwmucli  as 
we  have  more  experitmco  «nd  iiijitinctive  scnuo  of  tho  (tix'ngth  of 
mitficlos  than  of  wood,  and  more  prikctical  knowled<^  of  tb(i  ubo 
of  a  head  or  a  foot  than  of  a  llower  or  a  Bt^m,  we  aro  much  more 
likoly  to  prfisiime  upon  our  judgment  respooling  proportiona 
hero,  wc  uro  very  apt  to  u^'wrt  that  the  jilcMuKauruK  mid  <-Hnie1u- 
juird  havu  iiock^i  too  long,  tliat  the  turiispit  bus  tegi!  too  Hliurt, 
and  the  elephant  a  body  too  ponderous. 

But  tJie  painfulne^  arising  from  the  ideanf  tliis  being  tbo 
case  ia  owjaaioned  partly  by  oar  eympathy  with  tho  animal, 
partly  by  our  false  apprebonsion  of  inconiplolioii  in  the  RivLno 
work,*  nor  in  either  ciwe  hwt  it  any  connection  with  iniprc«' 
Bions  of  thiit  tyiiii::il  bcanty  of  which  wo  ary  at  prest-nt  speak- 
ing :  though  .^onie,  pi'rhaps,  with  that  vital  beauty  wbicli  will 
IictvafttT  como  under  dtsousMoo. 

I  wish  thorcfore  tho  reader  to  hold,  respcctini;;  proportion 

generally.  First,  'Jhat  apparent   proportion,  or  ihe  mi-lodioua 

connection  of  (|uantities,  is  a  oauBo  of  unity,  and  therefore  one 

sunnnBTT      **'  *^^  Hources  of  all  Itcftutifnl  form.     Secondly, 

That  conatmctiTfi  proportion  itt  agreeable  to  the 

mind  when  it  is  known  or  ^upposod,  nnd  that  it«  seeming  ahseneo 

is  ]>iainful  in  a  like  dogroe,  but  that  tbi«  plcu^nro  and  pain  Imvo 

nothing  in  eoinnton  with  those  dependent  on  idvas  of  beauty. 

Farther  illustrations  of  tbo  vaino  of  nnity  I  ehal]  roeene  for 
our  detailed  examination,  afl  tho  bringing  tliem  forward  here 
would  interfere  with  tbo  general  idea  of  tlie  sahject-matter  of 
the  theoretjc  facnlty  which  I  wish  Bucoinctljr  to  convoy. 


'*  For  the  Jutit  And  sei'eni  reproof  of  wlifcli.  comtmrc  ^It  Cborlcs  Bdl, 
"        Opp.  3J.33. 
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TiiBBB  is  protxibly  no  neoeaait^  iiioro  impcmtivelj  Telt  by  the 
artist,  nu  test  morv  uafailing  of  the  ;;raifcnen  of  urtiiiticiit  treat 
tnent,  than  tliat  of  the  a|)peurauc(?  of  repose,  sod  vpC  ch«ro  Li  no 
(luality  wboac  aemblanoe  in  mere  roattcr  is  mora 
Mi^sgetiRr  difficult  to  define  or  illustrate.  Xoverthnlem,  I 
raoatoitfi.  In  botiove  ihtit  our  InaLinctiTe  love  of  it,  m  w«II  w  Uie 
canfio   to  which   1  vttnhulo   tluit  love,   (although 

llaro  also,  a«  in  the  formor  cuh«,  1  contend  not  for  Uiv  intarpre- 

^tation,  hnt  fur  the  fact,)  viU  be  readily  allowed  by  the  reader. 
Aa  opposed  to  paction,  oliaogefnlueiM,  or  laboriAUH  oxertion, 
rcpoee  is  tho  es|<eoi«]  and  separating  charactcristio  of  tho  eternal 
mind  aud  power  ;  it  is  tb«  "  I  am"  of  the  Creator  oppomd  to 
Uie  "  I  lieconte"  of  nil  <;rc4itiin.->i ;  it  \»  the  tiign  alikv  of  the 
supreme  knowlcd;^  which  in  inctiiwblv  of  nurpri.to,  the  suprvmo 
power  whieli  is  incapa)>io  of  labor,  tho  suprdmc  volition  which  La 
incapable  uf  uhaogo  ;  it  is  tli«  ittillness  uf  the  boiinu  of  thii  otvr- 

'nal  ch<iml>cm  laid  apon  tbo  variable  waters  of  ministering  cros- 
turas ;  aud  aa  wo  saw  before  that  tbo  iutinity  which  was  a  type 
of  tbo  Drrino  luiLuni  on  the  one  hand,  became  yd  more  dcaira- 
blo  on  ttwi  other  from  its  peculiar  a<)dreaa  to  nur  priiton  ho]>U8, 
snd  to  tho  cxiHyrtulioiis  of  ud  iinii«iliiif!itd  and  unuoi»jmpli«hc4 
exietonco,  ho  tho  typus  of  tliis  third  attnbiit«  of  tho  Deity  might 

F«eem  to  have  boon  rendered  further  attractive  to  mortfU  instinct^ 
throngh  thi.i  infliction  upon  the  fallen  cn.'attire  of  a  curse  neces- 
sitating a  htlwr  onix!  nnnatural  and  still  raoii  painful,  so  that 
t]»  desire  of  rest  pUntod  in  tho  heart  is  no  sensual  nor  uuwor- 
tliy  one,  but  a  longing  for  renovation  and  for  escape  from  a 
stiite  whose  every  phase  is  mere  preparation  for  another  etjiially 
tiunaitory,  to  one  in  which  pi>rniaiienco  shall  iiuve  liccoroe  ]>os»i- 
ble  through  perfection.  11on<.»  the  great  call  of  Chri^  In  men, 
Uiat  call  on  which  St.  Aitgugtino  fixed  cMcntiid  oxpr<-wioa  of 
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(Ihrifitiai)  hope,  is  accompaniwl  by  tho  promise  of  rest  ;*"  and 
the  death  boi|tieiit  of  Chrkt  to  men  is  pi-iioc. 

Ilttpose,  as  it  iii!  expressed  in  muteriiil  things,  is  either  a  sim- 
ple njipoaraiice  of  pcrnianeuce  and  (jwietimss,  a^j  in  the  massy 
fomiM  of  a  mountain  or  rock,  accampanicd  by  the  lulling  effect 

of  all    mighty   sight   and   sound,  which   all   fool 
•nprcaadtauui-  Olid  uoiie  deQue,  (it  woiil^  be  leBseacrcdif  more 

explicable,)  ivSovaiv  diopiav  xopvqial  re  xttl 
(papffyyti,  or  el»e  it  is  repoee  proper,  the  rest  of  thlng«  in 
■which  there  is  yitnlity  or  ciipuliiliLy  of  inmion  nvtunl  or  imag- 
ined ;  and  with  rospuct  to  tlii-xo  the  cxpresnion  of  rvposo  it 
greater  in  proportion  to  tho  auioiint  und  iublimity  of  tho  action 
vhich  is  not  taking  place,  as  well  as  to  tho  intensity  of  tho 
negation  of  it.  Thus  we  speak  not  of  repose  in  a  s^tone.  because 
the  motion  of  a  stone  has  uotliing  in  it  of  energj-  nor  vitality, 
neither  ita  repose  of  stability.  Hut  having  once  seen  a  groat 
rook  oomo  down  a  raoiintain  side,  wo  have  a  nohlv  ^nsation  of 
itM  rest,  now  bed<led  immovably  among  tho  under  fern,  becftuM 
the  power  and  fcarfulnesa  of  its  motion  wore  grout,  and  ita  sta- 
bility and  negation  of  motion  are  now  great  in  progwrtion. 
Hence  the  imagination,  which  delights  in  nothing  more  than 
the  enhancing  of  tbe  cliaracters  of  repose,  effects  this  usually  by 
either  attribiilltig  to  things  visibly  en ergetio  an  ideal  stability, 
or  to  thing!*  visibly  stable  an  ideal  activity  or  vitality,  tience 
WordHniirth,  of  the  oloud,  whi<^h  in  ilaelf  having  too  much  of 
ciiangt^fiilnoM  for  his  puriKise,  i«  «pokcn  of  as  one  "  that  hearcth 
not  llio  loud  winds  when  thoy  cull,  and  moveth  allogothor,  if  it 
move  at  all."  And  again  of  children,  which,  that  it  may 
remove  from  them  the  child  restlesjtneiis,  the  imagination  con- 
ocivea  as  rooted  flowers  "  ]3oneath  an  old  gray  oak.  as  vtolots, 
lie."  On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  racks,  which  havjt  not, 
as  such,  vitality  enough  for  re.it.  are  gifted  with  it  by  the  living 
image  :  they  "  lie  couched  around  na  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 
Thus,  as  we  saw  that  unity  demanded  for  its  espresaion  what 

,  „         __  at  first  nii>!ht  have  seemed  its  contrary  (variety)  so 

l,Tb(n«M"llj  ,  ,      .  ...,■, 

-  ar  or  ui  repose  demanas  for   itt    expre«Aion    the   impliod 

capability  of  its  o]iposile,  energy,  and  this  even  in 

wer  manifestations,  in  rocka  and  titoncs  and  trees.     By 

*  itua.  xL  as. 
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comparing  the  modoa  in  vhtob  the  mtnd  Ja  dtspoacd  to  rcg»rd 
the  bon^ha  of  a  fair  and  vigoroiui  trve,  moti*nV-M  in  the  Riimmcr 
air,  with  the  effect  prodnced  tiy  orn'  of  iIhto  sunc  bought  hewn 
squnn.^  and  used  for  thr<mh"ld  or  liiitttt,  the  reader  will  ut  once 
perceive  tho  oona«ctioD  of  vitjiti.ty  with  rcpoeo,  and  the  part  they 
both  hifOT  tn  bcautj. 

Bat  that  which  in  lifokas  fhinpa  ennobles  them  by  aeeraing 
to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher  creature  by  indicating  the 
exaltation  of  their  earthly  vitality  into  a  Divino  vitalily  ;  ttnil 
raising  the  life  of  tenm  into  the  life  of  faith— 
pMctowMwT  'tt'th,  whelher  wo  neceirc  it  iu  the  xcnsc  of  a<lhor- 
«oce  to  rt»»]ution,  ol;cdienvo  to  law,  rcgardftdnom 
of  promise,  in  which  from  all  time  it  has  been  tho  teat  m  tho 
shield  of  the  tnie  being  and  life  of  man,  or  in  ih«  still  higher 
iwnso  of  tmstfulness  in  the  prewuco,  kindness,  and  word  of 
God  ;  in  which  form  it  hu«  bwiii  exhibited  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  For  whether  in  one  or  other  form,  whether  tlio 
faithfulnew*  of  men  whoie  path  ia  chosen  and  portion  dxaii,  in 
tliG  following  and  receiving  of  tliat  path  and  portion,  tu  iu  tho 
Thermopylw*  camp ;  or  the  happier  faitlifulneia  of  childron  in 
the  good  giving  of  their  Father,  and  of  nubjocts  in  tho  conduct 
of  their  king,  as  in  tho  "  Stand  still  and  tnv  the  ealiiition  of 
(lod  "  of  tho  Rod  Sea  shore,  there  is  rest  and  poacefnlncss.  the 
"  standing  still "  in  both,  the  qniotnesa  of  action  dctfirmiuod,  of 
apirit  nnabirmc^l,  of  expectation  nnimpatient :  beautiful,  even 
when  ba«cd  only  aa  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and  self-posscR- 
«ion,  the  persistent  dignity  or  the  itncntettlating  love  of  the  orea- 
ture,*  but  more  beantifol  yet  when  the  rest  is  one  it  humility 

*  "  7%e  iiRlrtmal  inxlttict  of  reposr-. 

The  laiijijni;  for  ennflmwd  Iranqiilltliy  *" 

luiTunl  urn)  uuiwunl.  liinntile.  ym  sublime. 

TJiP  lif"'  wIktc  Ii'>|H'  and  im-iimry  «re  lu  ore: 

Rnrth  i\mi-t  nml  iiiirhiioj(i'il  :  tlic  liiimnn  smtl 

CoDslMf^i  In  wir  riilf! ;  RnH  hcareii  revealed 

To  auHtUaliuc.  iu  Uiat  quiutitew. " 

WoRoewOKTn.    Bxcunduo.  Book  iii. 
-   But  conqnuv  onn-ful1;r  (for  llilt  t»  piil  into  Ihc  mnuth  of  otu-  diirajwd  to 
UinU)[ht  and  titrinjr  in  M<-lkla|[|  llut  oponini;  of  Ihc  nlnlti  lH>ok  ;  nnii  olwrrvA 
tlie  dUTurmce  Ix'tn-jm  llio  mililrw  of  iiisclinn,— thi>  «tiniiliiT  of  Dr«ib  ;  tuid 
Ihe  Patiuoce  of  llic  Sninm— llic-llral  uf  Um-SuLUUi  Elcrual.     (Itev.^ 
Coaiinrv  alw,  Clutp.  L  ^  tf. 
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instead  of  prido,  and  tho  tnint  no  tnorv  in  tlii;  resolution  wo 
have  taken,  but  in  Jlio  liund  wo  hold. 

Hence  1  think  that  tlicru  U  no  dcsiro  tiioro  intense  or  mono 
exalted  than  thntuhich  t-xista  in  ull  rightlj  disciplined  miuda 
for  tho  evidences  oE  rcpoBo  in  estornal  signs,  and  what  I  cau- 
tiously eaid  teBpectius  infinity,  I  say  fearlessly 
•niat  v.  >  iB>i  at  rcjipccting  Tepo»c,  that  no  work  of  art  can  be  great 
without  it,  and  tliat  all  art  ia  great  in  proportion 
to  tho  iip])«uranco  of  it.  It  lit  Uio  nio«t  iiiifuiling  t«iit  of  liuiiul.y, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  motion,  nothing  can  bu  ignoble  that 
po6«easc8  it,  nothing  right  that  hax  it  not,  uiid  in  strict  propor- 
tion trt  its  appoantnco  in  the  work  is  tho  majesty  of  mind  to  bo 
inferred  in  the  artificer.  Without  regard  to  other  qualities,  wo 
may  look  to  this  for  our  oTidenee,  and  by  tlio  search  for 
this  alone  wo  may  be  led  to  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  Yiaaa, 
and  the  accepting  of  idl  Mint  is  good  and  grvat,  fur  tlio  }>ath»  of 
wisdom  are  ull  peace.  Wo  eliall  seo  by  this  light  thrco  colossal 
images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of 
spirituality  uIwto  the  whole  world  horizon,  Phidias,  Michael 
Angclo,  and  Dante  ;  and  then,  separated  from  their  great  relig- 
iouc  tbronoR  only  by  la'ts  fulness  and  earnestness  of  Faith, 
Ilomer,  and  Shakspeare  ;  and  from  these  wo  may  go  down  step 
by  slep  among  the  mighty  men  of  every  age,  securely  and  oor» 
tainly  obnervant  of  diminished  lustre  in  every  appearance  of 
restlessness  and  etTort,,  until  the  last  traee  of  true  inspiration 
vanishes  in  the  tottering  afTeotatious  or  the  tortured  insanities 
of  modem  times.  There  is  no  art,  uo  pursuit,  whatsoever,  but 
its  n-jrultstnay  ho  classed  by  this  t«st  alone  ;  everything  of  evil 
is  bytrayed  and  winnowed  away  by  it,  glitter  and  confusion  and 
glare  of  color,  inconi«i!<tonoy  or  alMonco  of  thought,  forced 
cxprevsion,  evil  choice  of  subjcL-t,  over  accumulation  of  mate- 
riids,  whether  in  painting  or  lit^ratnro,  the  shallow  and  nnre- 
flceting  nothingness  of  the  Knglish  schools  of  art.  the  strained 
and  disgusting  horrors  of  the  Freuch,  tlie  dii<U)rlod  fu^eriithnCM 
of  tho  Gennan  : — prctouoc,  over  decoration,  otbt  diTision  of 
parts  in  iirchi torture,  and  again  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing, 
in  whatsoever  art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  great- 
ness or  meanness  entirely  dependent  on  this  elnglo  quality  of 
wposfc 
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.iciilar  inBtanccs  an  at  prcsont  both  De«dle«s  nnd  can* 
bat  be  inA(le((iiiitc  ;  nvedkies,  Itecauso  I  fliippueo  that  •'very 
l«r,  howovor  litiiiUid  liis  iMC[)crioDt.'i'  of  t^,  caji  ^pply  luanv 
In  ^°'  himeelt,  and  inailoquaU-,  benatisc  no  number  at 
^  Udoboo  ud  them  conld  illnstrate  thd  (><))  usteut  of  the  inlla- 
ence  of  the  expression.  I  believe,  hoirever,  that 
by  comparin]^  the  disgusling  cnnTiiUioiLs  of  the  Laoooon,  with 
le  HIgin  Theaeiu,  we  taaf  obtain  :*  general  idea  of  tlie  elTcct  of 
,the  induerujo,  m  »liavn  bj  it«  ab««>ioc  in  one,  t>nd  prC«eneo  Id 
the  olhor,  of  two  works  whicb,  lu  tar  a»  urtietiLiil  merit  us  con- 
n^nit^l,  arc  in  some  mcusuro  punillol.  not  that  I  believe,  oven  in 
thi«  n«pc«t,  the  Iaocdod  jtutitiiibly  comparable  with  tba  The- 
aeits.  I  Hippow  that  no  gronp  haa  exercised  so  peruieions  an 
inflnence  on  art  as  this,  a  siibjei^t  ill  choseD,  meanly  conoeived 
and  onnaturally  treated,  rccomuiendod  to  imitation  by  subtle. 
tiM  of  exccitiion  and  accumulation  of  technloiil  knowledge.* 


*  I  would  also  baTo  the  rt^or  coniparo  will)  ||w  mttfn  Hncs  and  cod> 
Ictoptible  lotUrw  of  Uiv  Ltuitucii,  the  awfulocs  nad  quictacM  of  H. 
Angelo'ii  Inatmcnl  of  n  miUjM't  in  nvwl  ivs[m.tU  lirallnr,  (iIii?  pliuntir  of  thu 
not;  Bcvpenta,)  Imt  nf  wliich  llin  choice  wna  juitidcd  liotli  by  lliopluw 
wfakh  Ibo  «TCDl  liolds  Inllir'  lyplml  iij-«triii  bo  hnd  U>  nimnfcc.  and  hy  tlie 
gnndettrof  Uii-  pin^uu  Ueclt.  in  iU  mutiiludhioiM  gnwp.  and  lu  myHicol 
nlvntiun :  ■nurt-u  of  sublimity  eutiroly  WMUiing  lu  Uie  tilnUKtit«i  of  Uie 
DnfUan  prlM.  It  b  good  la  ku  batt  bin  ;;tsnQtic  inUillcri  rcwJu*  aflcr 
IWpoM,  and  llutltfully  flailn  it,  in  tbu  railing!  hnud  '■(  tli«  near  fljpm,  flud  In 
Um  deatUnl  decUiw  o(  tlmcnlKiw  iinml*  nrr  held  up«v«n  inibelrtvoon 
CotdneM  10 Ibe  cre«s ;  and  Uiouj.'ti  imtovAiit  to  our  tin-iH^nt  purpow.  It  ta 
wvll  alw)  to  noUt  bow  llie  graaJmr  nl  lliin  trcntmcat  results,  not  iiuuvly 
(hwa  Cboicn.  lull  frnm  n  itroitfTr  Iidci«M|;u  luid  motu  fiii  111  fill  rviidcrlagot 
traib.  Fot  wbaicvM  knowlrdKc  o'  t'lo  hnninn  frami'llirrr  niny  bo  la  ibe 
I,«ocooa,  Ibvn!  U  ccrkiiuly  diiui!  of  Ili«  tuibiis  ot  «crpeiiU,  Tlie  Dxias  of 
Uw  mnlM'R  bead  in  tbc  iiiil«  of  tlic  iiriDciiml  Rgum  in  aa  tuhe  lo  imltin;,  tm 
U  ia  poor  In  coinpn»!llna  nf  Ibc,  ,V  \iuge.  H'tpml  ni-rcr  wont*  to  \aUi,  tt 
WBota  to  huM.  it  sbiiMM  theTeforo  always  wberc  It  can  bold  tan.!,  by  II19 
ncUtnnltkii,  or  Ibront,  it  m^ixna  onvo  and  foteTvr,  and  tbat  Ucfon)  It  coQa. 
follnwlnjt  up  tbc  •clzuK  witti  llic  Iwbt  of  Its  body  round  Ibt-  victim,  u 
Invlaibly  awlti  as  llic  iwist  nf  il  whip  losli  rnuud  any  bard  object  it  mny 
■trilce.  nod  thun  ii  liuliU  fa«l,  DrvcTT  moving  tlw  Jaws  or  iho  body,  If  IIa  prey 
ha»  any  powtr  of  urusglini;  Ifft.  It  Oirow!»  round  auoiber  voO.  without 
qulitinx  ilicboM  with  ihi!  juivH  :  it  I^oocoon  Iwd  Iind  to  dnwith  real  Ker- 
pCBls,  iBitead  of  p[(«('M  of  bipc  wtib  bi^wb  Ui  (hirm.  Iici  Mroiild  linvn  \>n-n 
luld  hUU.  and  nut  uUowod  to  Uuow  bis  arms  or  legs  ikbout.     Il  it  laiMt  J 
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In  ChriEiian  art,  it  would  bo  well  to  compare  the  feeling  oi 
the  fiD«r  among  the  altar  tombs  of  the  middle  agee,  with  any 
IT.  Aiiflino^r  monumental  work^  after  Michael  Angelo,  per- 
^'^'"-  liupa  more  especially  with  works  of  Ronbilliao  or 

CaooTa. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  near  the  entrance  door  of  the 
north  transept,  there  is  a  nionnmont  of  Jaoopo  detia  Quercia's 
to  Ilaria  di  Uarotto,  tho  wife  of  Paolo  Giiinigi.  I  name  it  not 
US  more  bciiuliful  or  perfect  than  other  examples  of  llio  Kumo 
period,  hut  as  fnmishing  an  instance  of  tJie  exact  und  right 
niMiii  betwtni  the  rigidily  and  rudcne«9  of  the  titrh'cr  monu* 
niimlHl  cfligi*'»,  anil  the  morbid  imitation  of  life,  aU-ep,  or  death, 
of  which  the  fuhion  has  taitcn  place  in  modern  tiniOH.*     She  in 

stnictife  to  observe  ihnncftiimcy  of  Slielincl  AoKcIoin  tlion^odcrlng  ottbeM 
circunutHUcm  ;  ttio  binding  of  ilic  amm  to  (he  body,  and  Uiu  kooltiiig  u[ 
Uic  whole  luuaa  of  agony  ingother.  uulll  we  hear  Uio  cnuliine  of  ihe  bonm 
tvitcftth  tlie  fT^dy  >r1idin);  of  llii!  ensinn  fokU,  Note  klto  the  ftxpnualon 
iu  all  Uie  IljriirM  of  tuinllii-r  clrciimitancc.  thf  torpor  and  cohl  numbmns 
of  tli(<  linibi  inJiii-i'd  by  Um  m^ix'uc  venom,  wEiicb,  Uiouub  junUfiably  over- 
lookvil  by  ibc  sculplor  of  tLp  Liiucuini.  an  wpU  iu  by  Virgil— in  eunnileni> 
tion  of  Ilio  mpldiiy  of  Ibr  ilcutli  by  tiuttliviih-,  luldi  iiiDnitnly  to  the  power 
of  111*  Klun.-titl)ii.''6  conccplloii.  niul  woulii  have  Iki-u  belter  lilnlcd  by  VIrftI, 
tlum  Llut  wckvuin);  tlislributiou  of  vi'uoin  on  tlii-  giirlands.  In  fiiL-I,  Virgl] 
hHM  mUteil  bo<h  of  [mill  luid  impnaalTencwi  i-vcry  way— tlic  "  lunnu  di?- 
pnsriliir"  iiiiiiiitiiuruJ  buWiwry— tin;  "  pcrfu«ua  vcncno"  grntuilous  ((mlnow 
— the  "clamorfs  bontaidos,"  jnipo«HJblc  degradation;  cominm  earcfnlly 
tllL-  rcuiHrki  oti  tliis  8tuliiu  In  Sir  Ciiarloi  Bbll'ii  Kotuy  oa  Bxpruasiou.  (Ibiril 
edititra.  \t.  192)  wbeiv  he  has  moBt  wiiic'ly  and  nncontrovettiUy  ilcprJTod  the 
•tAliie  of  all  claim  to  i-xrpTeAvion  of  cncrtcy  .ind  forUtudo  of  mind,  and  sluiWD 
iu  common  and  eoHrw  inivtil  of  mere  bodily  exortion  and  i^ny,  vlille  be 
hm  ooufirnusi  fjiynv  Knight's  Jiut  condeuDaUou  of  tlie  pMmgs  In  Virn^l. 

If  thr  niuler  wiiltcx  to  wv.  thn  opposite  or  inusiaitlivo  view  of  the  wilt- 
Ji  (-t.  let  him  oooipnre  Wlnkvlinann ;  and  SeJuller,  Letten  on  ^ktlictic 
CuUtircL. 

*  WliencTCT,  Id  monumental  work.  Ihe  aeulptor  leachoa  a  decepliva 
appctkrann!  of  life  or  death,  or  of  coDComiisut  Ui-UilH.  he  hua  guuv  too  far. 
Tlie  Malm- Bbould  be  felt  for  such,  not  lonk  liki- a  doml  or  riceiiUig  body  ;  it 
idiould  nut  eouvcy  Ibt  liiiprtwloa  of  a  corpso.  nor  of  sink  and  outu-rarlod 
^mh.  but  it  ibuuld  bv  tbc-  marble  tninge  of  limlh  or  wcariueM.  80  tbo  coa> 
comltanla  should  hu  diitbcily  marble,  icviti-  niid  monuniealal  hi  their  linea, 
not  Kbroud,  ool  bcdclothc*.  not  nelunl  annnr  nor  hrocaile.  not  a  icnl  iioft 
pUlow,  not  a  dowarigbt  biiril  «tuttcd  mnllrcsa.  but  the  more  typo  and  aug- 
fimlon  of  these :  a  cvrtuiu  rudeuias  aud  incouiplotloa  of  finish  la  very  nobis 


J 
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lying  on  a  simple  conch,  with  a  honnd  at  her  fcot,  not  on  the 
side,  bnt  with  the  head  laid  straight  and  simply  on  the  hurd  pil- 
low, in  which,  let  it  be  obscn'cd,  there  ia  no  effort  at  deceptive 
imitation  of  pressure.  It  is  understood  ns  a,  [>illow,  but  not 
mistaken  for  one.  The  hair  ia  bound  in  a  ilut  braid  over  the 
fair  brow,  the  swoot  and  arched  eyea  are  closed,  the  tenderness 
of  the  loving  lips  is  set  and  quiet,  there  is  tliat  about  them 
which  forbids  breath,  Bomcthing  which  ia  not  dcatli  nor  sleep, 
but  tho  pure  image  of  botli.  The  hands  are  not  lifted  in  prayer, 
neither  folded,  but  the  arms  are  laid  at  length  upon  tlio  body, 
■nd  the  hands  cross  as  tliey  fall.  Tlie  feet  are  liidden  by  the 
drapery,  and  the  forms  of  the  limbs  concealed,  but  not  tliuir 
tenderness. 

If  any  of  us,  after  staying  for  a  time  beside  thia  tomb,  could 
see  through  his  tears,  one  of  the  vain  and  unkind  encumbrances 
of  the  grave,  which,  in  these  hollow  and  heartless  days,  feigned 
Borrow  bailds  to  foolish  pride,  ho  would,  I  believe,  receive  such 
a  lesson  of  love  as  no  coldness  could  refuse,  no  fatuity  forgot, 
and  no  insolence  disobey. 

in  alL  Kot  that  tliej'  ve  to  be  unnatural,  auch  lines  as  are  given  should  be 
pure  aod  true,  and  clear  oF  tUii  hardness  and  niiiuncrtd  rigidily  of  tbc 
Krictly  Gothic  tTpes,  but  lines  so  few  and  grund  as  to  appeal  to  tlic  imngina- 
tion  onlj,  and  always  tn  stop  short  of  realization.  There  is  a  moDunient 
put  up  lately  by  a  modem  Italian  sculptor  ia  one  of  the  side  chnpels  of 
BnntB  Croce,  the  face  fine  and  tbc  execution  dexterous.  But  it  loolu  as  if 
the  person  bad  been  restless  all  night,  and  tlic  artist  admitted  to  a  faittiful 
■tody  of  the  disturbed  l>edclo(lu;s  in  tlie  morning. 
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OF  aTMBFTHY,   OB  THE  TYPB  OF  DITISE  JOSTICM. 

We  shull  iiot  be  long  detsiinod  by  tho  conaidenvUon  of  this, 
Uio  fourth  conGlitiicRt  of  be»uty,  as  its  niiture  U  uuivenuilly  felt 
and  iindcnttoud.  Id  all  perfectly  bcitiitiful  objects,  there  ig 
II.  Urnnwirr.  fotind  the  opposition  of  one  part  to  Knoth«r  and  a 
tSaSi  taTDwuLc  rcciprontl  bulimic  obtained ;  ia  BDimnls  the  Wl- 
"""•*■  anco  being  commonly  between  oppoatte  sJdos,  (note 

tho  diflit^rceableneaa  occasioned  by  the  exception  In  flut  fish, 
huring  the  eye8  »n  one  side  of  the  head,)  but  in  vegetables 
tho  oppoxition  18  Iviw  diHtinet,  m  in  tbo  boughs  on  oppoaite  xidoa 
of  trti<«,  und  tbo  Icnvn  niid  ti]>riij'«  on  ench  side  of  the  bougiiH, 
and  in  doiid  iiutlt«r  less  perfect  eilill,  oft«n  amounting  only  to  a 
certain  tondoncy  townrdt  *  hulnnve,  m  in  tii«  opposite  eideii  of 
ral)^  and  alti>rnato  wimiings  of  streams.  In  things  in  which 
perfect  symmetry  is  from  their  natiirv  impossible  or  improper, 
a  balftnw  must  be  at  Ica^t  in  some  measure  exprcesed  before  tlitiy 
can  bo  bolield  with  pleasure.  Hence  the  necessity  of  wlint  artistfl 
1 1  Bmr TwtMt-  '^'<1>''>'|^  "^  opposing  lines  or  mH^«6«  in  comjiosition, 
TioMi.  tjig  propriety  of  which,  as  well  as  tholr  value,  de- 

pends chiefly  on  tlioir  inartificial  onA  imturnl  invention.  Abso< 
lute  equality  ia  not  required,  still  loai  absolute  similarity.  A 
tnuM  of  nubdiied  color  may  l>o  biiliinc^d  by  a  |)oint  of  a  powerful 
one.  and  a  long  and  latent  lino  ovcr]ioir«rcd  by  a  xhort  and  con- 
Bpicuons  one.  The  only  error  agwnst  which  it  ia  necessary  to 
guard  the  reader  with  respect  to  symmetry,  is  the  confounding 
it  with  proportion,  though  it  secme  strange  that  the  two  terms 
could  ever  have  been  nsed  as  synonymoua.  Symmetry  is  the 
opp(mtion  of  fjunl  quantities  to  eaoh  other.  FrojHirtion  the 
connection  of  nw/«/tl  (juantitiea  with  each  other.  The  property 
of  a  tTi>e  in  fending  out  equal  boughs  on  opposite  «idos  is  sym- 
metncaL     Ito  sending  out  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the  top. 
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proportiotiBl.     bt  the  hniBKB  tat»  iu  1 
tjometrT,  itx  dtvisoD  npvxrd*. 

WbeCfaer  tfavBgrwlilnMH  of  tjmambj  W  ta  m;  wmj : 
Me  to  iU  expremofi  of  the  AnMefiia  faan^,  thai  m  to  i^  a< 
»b«tnct  jiutjoe,  I  lesva  tba  nader  to  ililiiwnw ;  I  Mil; a«Rt 
l^T^  wiiM  Hi  napw»ia$  it,  Oat  it  it  nawiiwry  to  tte  d^nitj 
Sw'lil"  Tm^  °f  cT«rj  form,  aod  tfcat  bj  tbs  Rswral  nf  it  ws 
"•"-""■"  ihall  render  ifae  vAto*  riwaeali  ot  beaaxj  ooo- 
pnrtttWrl;  ineflectxuJ  :  thoogli.  am  tin  oUmt  iMod,  it  b  to  be 
i>bMTTv(l  tbat  it  ia  rather  ■  mode  of  mawmfamaai  «f  yiaHtiai 
tlian  &  qnalit;  itaeif ;  and.  htaee  qrmnHcjr  laa  littk  power  ever 
the  mind,  aTil«M  ai]  tfae  other  ooaotitiieiita  ot  beuity  be  (ooad 
Ingetbor  willi  it.  A  torm  maj  be  aTnunetncal  *od  ogt;,  ■• 
Aanj  Kliiabcthui  omMoeDta,  sad  jrct  Dot  ao  ngl;  ai  it  had  been 
if  ntmyaometricsl.  bat  bettervd  always  by  incrauing  d«grow  of 
lymmctry ;  as  in  star  fisnrw,  wbcrein  there  is  a  cirunlar  ajm> 
ini>tr>'  nf  man;  like  tnemlicrB,  whence  their  fretjaont  qsg  for  the 
plan  nnd  ground  ut  onuuncntal  Aeuga*  ;  w  alw  it  if  obeenrable 
that  foliage  in  which  Uie  Icareaare  concentdcally  groupcid.  aa  in 
the  chestnuts,  and  maaj  sbroba — rbododcndroiu  for  inttAocc — 
(whence  the  pcrfitrt  beauty  of  the  Aliuoe  roae}~is  for  nobler  in 
Ha  effect  than  any  other,  ho  Ihut  tho  iwcet  cbeotnut  of  »U  tim 
tnoat  fondly  and  tmiocntly  oocunt  in  the  lundvcupo  ot  Tintoret 
and  Titiun,  iKside  which  ull  other  liuidMupe  gnuidear  Tauiahca  : 
and  eren  in  the  ineaiiut  things  tlie  ralo  holds,  m  in  the  kaleid- 
OACope,  wherein  agreuubleneM  is  given  to  forms  nltoigcther  ao 
cidentai  merely  by  their  repetition  and  reciprocal  opposition ; ' 
which  orderly  balance  and  arrangement  are  eseential  to  tho  per- 
fect operation  of  the  more  eameet  and  solemn  (jualitioaof  the 
besnlifal,  a*  being  heavenly  in  their  nature,  apd  controry  to  tho 
Tiolenuc  and  disorganization  of  sin,  so  that  tho  socking  ot  Uiom 
and  iiibmission  to  them  is  alwavH  markt^d  in  minds  that  have 
been  subjected  to  high  moral  discipline,  cunatant  in  all  the  grcflt 
religions  punters,  to  the  degree  of  being  an  offence  and  a  iconi 
to  men  of  loss  tuned  and  tranquil  feoling.  Kijual  nuiks  of 
l4.B(i«uiirte  suut*  »re  iilace<l  on  each  side  of  Uio  picture,  if 
(•ukIuuivl  there  be  »  kneeling  figure  on  one  side,  lliore  ia  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  other,  the  attendant  an^'l*  bem-ath 
and  ibove  arc  arranged  lu  like  order.     Tho  ItaOaollu  at  Uhin- 
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Iicim,  the  Madonna  di  St.  Sisto,  the  St.  Cicilia,  and  all  t,he 
works  of  Peniji^no,  Fninoin,  snd  John  Botliiti  preaent  some  sucli 
form,  and  the  balance  at  least  is  preserved  even  in  ])ictnros  o( 
action  nec(«eitating  variety  of  grouping,  as  alvays  by  Uiotto  ; 
And  by  Ohirlandajo  in  the  introdiiotion  of  hi»  chortw-lika  eide 
%iiro«,  »ni!  by  Tintorot  niait  erainontly  in  hi^  nob1o*t  work,  tbo 
Cnicilixion,  where  not  only  Ihd  gmnjiing  but  the  nrmDgCDivnt 
of  light  is  ftbsolntely  (tymmolrictil.  Wlicrc  thvro  i$  no  Hym- 
metry.  the  effects  of  pii«$i(in  mid  vioIoncLi  uro  incn^^fwod,  und 
miiny  very  eablimo  pictnri^s  dcrivn  their  Hnblimity  from  the  want 
of  it,  bnt  they  lose  praportionuUy  in  the  diviner  quality  of 
beanty.  In  landscape  the  same  sense  of  ajTnmetry  is  proserviKl, 
aa  we  shall  presently  aee,  even  to  ai'tifioialneaa.  by  tlie  greateHt 
men.  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  dofleient  feeling  iit 
'he  hindscapes  of  the  present  day,  tluit  tlio  Hyminetry  of  nature 
tt  BacriRccd  to  irregular  picturesiiuenciui.  Of  this,  however, 
Iioreuftcr. 


r 


OEAPTEE  IX. 


or  PTBtTT,   DB  THE  TTPB  OF   DITIKK  FNlEIIflT. 

It  maT  at  first  api>oiir  atrnnfri^  that  I  havo  nnt  in  tnr  pnnmoT^ 
■tioD  of  tbo  tjpra  of  Divine  nttribntcs.  included  that  whiob  ia 
eertainl;  thu  moet  risible  and  «rictcnt  of  all,  ae  well  as  tbo  mmt 
distinctly  piprcssod  in  Scripture ;   flod  ik   lipbt, 
1 1^  M  a  M-  and  in  Him  is  no  darkneBH  at  all.     But  I  could  not 
""  lo^KoiilIjr  ohua  the  prcrance  of  «n  actual  substance 

«r  motion  witli  more  conditionn  and  inodca  of  being,  noilber 
ooald  I  logically  KijKiraU)  from  any  of  thvec,  thiit  n-bicb  ]&  evi- 
dently nocweary  to  tJio  pon-eption  of  all.  And  it  in  ilIm>  to  lio 
flhiwrted,  that  thongb  tbo  lore  of  light  is  more  instinctive  in  tho 
humiin  heart  than  any  other  of  tlio  dosircR  mniicoti^l  with 
b«int]v  v«  can  banlly  separate  iU  agronablenotts  in  iu  own  na- 
ture from  the  Mnw  of  it«  ncoc«)iit>'  and  value  for  the  piir)>ottns  of 
life,  neither  Uio  abRtract  lainfiilnoM  of  darknc»t  from  the' souse 
nf  dangLT  and  inrapiLcity  connected  with  it :  and  note  also  that 
jl  is  not  all  light,  bnt  light  possessing  tho  nnivcrxHl  (|ualitiea  of 
ty,  diffused  or  inflnite  ratJier  than  in  points,  tmrifgnil.  not 
lingaiid  variftble,  pure,  not  sullied  or  opprevsed,  which  in 
idecd  pleasant  and  pt^rr^utly  typiml  of  tbo  Divine  nature. 
ObaorTc,  however,  that  there  is  one  quality,  the  idea  of  which 
been  jnal  introduced  in  connpctiou  with  light,  which  might 
■TO  escaped  a»  in  tho  consldt^ratlon  of  more  matter,  namely 
purity,  and  yet  T  think  that  the  original  notion  of 

has  only 
is  sug- 
gestive of  the  condition  of  mattw  from  which  we  originally 
received  tlje  idea.  For  I  see  not  in  the  abstract  how  one  wlor 
ahoiild  be  considcrfd  purer  than  anoUn'r,  except  na  more  or  l«i«i 
compounded,  whcrouw  th<-n>  i*  certainly  a  sense  of  parity  or  im- 
urity  in  the  moat  compound  and  nentnd  colors,  oa  well  us  in  th« 


intftr  lononrtDi  this  i}tiality  Is  altogether  matonol,  and 
been  attributed  to  color  when  such  color 


^jurity  in  I 
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simplest,  a  qnalily  difficalt  tn  dolhio,  nn^  which  the  reiwler  wiH 
probably  bo  mirprigcd  by  my  culling  the  Ijrpvot  oniirgy,  wiUi 
which  it  hivi  ecrtiiiiily  little  truointbic  ooimcctioD  iii  the  mind. 

1  boli«V(!  however  if  wo  oiircftillj'  aiiulyxo  the  miture  of  our 
ideas  of  impurity  in  goncrnl,  wo  Btiyll  find  them  refer  especially 
to  oonditiotia  of  matter  in  which  its  various  elements  are  placed 
in  a  relation  iiionpable  of  healthy  or  [impur  iipiTU. 
tio» ;  and  niuKt  di»titict,ly  lo  c-ouditiuns  in  which 
the  negation  of  vital  or  vncrgctio  action  in  most 
•Tident,  as  in  comzplrion  and  decay  of  all  kinds,  wherein  parti- 
cles whicli  ont^e,  by  their  operation  on  each  other,  produced  a 
living  and  energelic  whole,  are  rcdncod  to  a  condition  of  per- 
fect paastveneiss,  in  which  they  are  seized  Dpon  and  appropriated, 
one  by  one,  piecemeal,  by  whatever  has  need  of  them,  without 
any  power  of  reai»tiince  or  energy  of  their  own.  And  thus  there 
is  a  jKcu  liar  pain  fulness  attached  to  any  ai^Rneiations  of  inorganic 
with  organic  matter,  such  as  appear  to  involve  the  innctiTity  and 
fei^blonesH  of  the  latter,  ho  that,  things  which  aio  not  fell  to  Du 
foul  in  their  own  nature,  yet  become  eo  in  atisociation  with 
things  of  greater  inherent  energy  ;  as  dust  or  earth,  which  in  a 
mass  excites  no  painful  sensation,  excites  amost  diwigreeablo  one 
when  strewing  or  sLaining  an  animal's  skin,  because  it  implies 
a  dec^line  and  deadening  of  the  vital  and  healthy  power  of  the 
■  4.  AiMcbud  skin.  But  all  reasoning  about  this  impression  is 
th'.i'?«;!^*."^th"  rendered  diffieult,  by  the  host  of  associated  idoaa 
conueot«d  witli  it ;  for  the  ocnlar  tcn^e  of  im- 
purity connected  witli  corruption  i»  infinilcly  en- 
hanced by  the  offending  of  other  xcnKcs  und  by  the  grief 
and  horror  of  it  in  it«  own  nature,  us  the  apccial  punish- 
ment and  cviduneo  of  sin,  and  on  the  other  bitml,  the  ocular 
delight  in  purity  is  mingled,  as  I  iK^foni  observed,  with  the 
lovo  of  the  mere  element  of  light,  as  a  type  of  wisdom  and 
of  ttoif  h  ;  whence  it  seems  to  mo  that  we  admire  the  transpar- 
ency of  bodies,  though  probably  it  is  still  rather  owing  to  our 
fenae  of  more  perfect  order  and  arrangement  of  particles,  and 
not  to  our  love  of  light,  that  we  look  upon  a  piece  of  rook  orj-«- 
tsl  u  puror  than  a  xm^utt  of  murlile,  and  on  the  morhlo  as  purer 
thfui  a  piece  of  chalk.  And  let  it  beobservcd  also  that  the  must 
lorely  objectu  in  nature  are  only  partially  tr,uiap»rent.     I  sup- 
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poK  tb«  utrooat  posdbto  nDse  of  besnty  is  convo^red  by  a  fuobiy 
tnuMlactnm  wnooth,  but  not  luatroua  nirlaco  of  white,  uiid  |<tlu 
^  vrarm  reil.  Biibduwl  by  the  most  parB  nud  dt.-hLM(u 

t  tf  ■otfiK*.  bi  grays,  as  ia  the  Sii«r  |M>rtions  uf  thd  Uunuui  framti ; 
MM  innrftftnc    jp  ^j^^jj^  ^,f  rdo^^  njjd  in  whito  pliititngo  umicr 

nee  liglit,*  bo  Viola  of  Olivin  in  TwelfUi  Night,  uad  Homer 
of  Atrides  woonded-f  And  I  tJiink  tbut  traiiHimrtmcy  and 
liwtrc,  Imtb  beaulifol  io  thismselve*,  are  inconipatiblo  with 
the  highcsL  l>euuty  Itecucue  tliej  destroy  form,  on  thu  full 
perception  nf  wbitrh  mori'  of  the  diriiioly  ciiuraoter  of  tlio 
abject  dopcnds  tliaii  U|K)it  it4  fiolor.  [Ion<!i>,  iu  the  beanty  of 
noir  and  of  flcali,  w>  miicb  tmnsluMnoy  i»  idlowod  iw  ia  uoiist»t- 
rflt  witli  the  full  oxplanntioii  of  tbe  formx,  while  wu  are  eaffered 
to  rcNwiro  inoro  inleuAe  impretnons  of  ligbt  and  tmnsjuaranoy 
from  otberobjocta  which,  iioT«rthe1eis,  owing  bo  their  iieco«8»rily 

■  The  rtailFT  will  vliecm  UM I  am  spuukiu^  m  pmamt  of  mora  nuitprinl 
qoalitita.  If  li«  wmild  ohuia  pcrfMt  ido*  mpnolinK  lnv«llnew  of  lumLu- 
«■  Mufsce.  li-l  hint  clomlj  olMcrv^  u  swran  wiUt  tU  wlnj^g  «xiH»iiIed  iu  foil 
|l|^  tin  miaulei  licforu  kiiiim-i.  The  htuiuui  cbcvk  or  Ihe  miv  Icnf  ure 
pertaapA  h»ntl;iu  purr,  ami  the  fomin  of  iQiiw,  tlioii^b  imlividanltjr  u* 
tMKiUfnl,  are  lew  cuiitlHUrlj  comlibod. 

f  ^  if  in  r((  t"  nt^rm  fwi;  ^aii-iti  lafivt 

Sr>  RpnuFT  it  SttanutnccAnpiv,  u  wtqidRlU)  pleca  «(  nlowln^ 

unn-tlf  of  U<.lptio»be'{«u  lli«i  row*  aod  lillca  of  all  pouta.)    Ccatpvu  the 

jmUng  of  tlio  iiu^B  uf  Fltiriuui]. 

"  Tbo  miliirtaacc  wlu«oof  cho  Uko  bodj  mad« 
Was  p(ir«8t  mow,  in  maeajr  mould  cougualad. 
Wkii^b  kIio  luul  gutlMTBil  in  a  aluuly  gkdo 
Of  Uw  Itlpbooan  hllln. 

Tlio  tame  the  uanpenvl  wli)i  floe  morcurr,    * 
And  mingM  them  wiUi  pcrd-tii  vcrmi]]r." 

With  L'aa  he  poifaap*  ovenloai  tli«  whll«  n  Utile.  Slin  in  two  de^rws  of 
comparison  abovo  anow.  Compure  bis  qucHliooiu]-  Id  the  llyiuii  lo  Beauty, 
^jDtrt  (hU  mUture  madu  of  lutora  fnir ;  aud  goutUy  lutuiNTnuuonl,  of  pUTD 
eomplgzioa. 

"  Ilath  wlitiv  and  rvd  in  il  such  wondnniit  power 
That  It  can  i>ti-TDo  Uirough  thu  eyoB  into  ibo  boon  r' 

the  dlatiacifein  between  tj^cal  and  vital  boau^  is  very  gloriously' 
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QniKtrceiTfid  form,  arc  not  perfectly  iior  ftllectingly  boautifni.  A 
fnir  foK^liood  oiit«)iiii<Mi  iU  (]ianiu>i<l  tliuilom.  Tbo  §parklo  of 
th«  ctuuiiule  vriLlidniiiiit  not  uur  oves  from  the  snowy  Htimmittt  in 
tlioir  evening  «il«iicu. 

It  ia»y  suiin  xtnuigo  to  munj  rciKlurs  that  I  huve  not  epokcn 
of  purity  in  tbat  warn  la  which  it  is  most  frequently  naed,  m  a 
type  of  siiilessnesa.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  fre(|Uent  nietitpliorj- 
Ifi.  I'orur  oDij  '^^^  ^^'^  "^^  '^  '°  Scripture  miiy  have  and  might 
to  have  much  iuUueucu  on  the  sympathiofi  with 
wliich  we  regard  it,  and  tliat  prnhubly  tho  iiu- 
mediulo  agrcMiithlencKS  (if  it  to  modt  minds  uriiios  fur  moru 
from  this  Bourix;  lliun  from  that  U>  whii^h  I  Imvu  chosen  to  iit- 
tributu  it.-  But,  in  tho  lirvt  pluuc,  if  it  hti  indeed  in  t]ie  signs 
of  Divine  and  not  of  huinnn  attributos  that  beauty  consiBt^,  I 
dee  not  how  tJie  idea  of  sia  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
Daily,  for  it  ia  an  idea  uf  a  relation  borne  by  us  to  Uini,  and  not 
iti  any  way  to  be  attached  to  his  ahttlract  nature.  And  if  ll)e 
idea  of  sin  ie  Incapable  of  being  formed  willi  roHpeot  to  Ilim,  so 
idso  in  its  ncgutire,  fur  wc  cannot  form  an  idea  of  negation, 
where  iro  cannot  form  an  idea  of  i)rv«?ncc.  If  for  imt^tunee  one 
contd  conceive  of  taalc  or  liavor  in  s  proposition  of  Ruolld.  80 
atBO  might  we  of  insipidity,  but  if  not  of  the  one,  then  not  of 
the  other.  So  that,  in  speaking  of  tbo  goodnc«s  of  (iod,  it  can- 
not be  that  we  mean  anytiiing  mor«  than  bis  Lt>?o,  Morcifulnesa, 
and  .luatioe,  uud  those  attributes  I  have  shown  to  be  expressed 
by  other  qnaUties  of  beauty,  and  I  eannot  tntee  any  rational 
connection  between  them  and  the  idmof  siiotles^infiftt  in  matlcr. 
Ki^itiier  can  [  trace  any  mi>r«  distinct  rebttion  between  tliJs 
idea,  and  any  nf  the  virtues  which  make  up  the  righteouHio««  of 
ni»n,  except  jvrbap^i  thoi«c  of  tntth  and  oiicnnesa,  of  which  I 
liaru  already  K]>okvn  iw  mure  expressed  by  Iho  transparency  than 
tlie  more  purity  of  raalU.»r.  So  that  I  oonoeire  the  whole  use 
of  the  terms  purity,  spotleasneas,  etc.,  in  moral  snbjeota,  to  be 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  it  is  rather  t>iat  wo  illustrate 
these  Tirtues  by  the  desirablenees  of  mat«riitl  purity,  than  that 
wo  deairo  material  purity  becanae  it  in  illustrative  of  thoM  vittues. 
I  repeat,  thou,  that  the  only  idea  which  t  think  can  bo  legiti- 
mitttily  connected  with  purity  of  mutter,  is  this  of  vital  and  cncr- 
gCtUc  connection  among  lis  [larticlcs,  and  that  the  idc«  of  foul- 
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UMA  ifl  easentialW  connected  wiUi  distoliition  mid  dcuUi.  Thuti 
the  parity  of  the  rock,  cootnuUid  with  tht-  fuiiliit'Mt  of  dii«t  or 
mould,  is  expressed  by  the  (^pitlw-t  •"  tiviug,"  very 
singularly  giTen  in  th«  rock,  in  almtMt  all  lun- 
gnagcs  ;  aingularly  I  say,  bocausc  life  la  almost  tbo 
last  attribute  unn  would  uocriW  to  atone,  but  for  this  visible 
oncrgy  and  couiiMtiun  of  it4  particlea  :  and  so  of  wau>r  as  op- 
poaed  to  stn^ancy.  And  1  do  not  think  Unit,  hovevor  )>iiro  a 
powdor  or  diul  may  bo,  Uio  idvu  of  beauty  iit  ever  vomiccit^d  with 
it,  for  it  is  not  tbo  nicro  purity,  but  the  arlive  condition  of  the 
mbstance  which  ia  desired,  eo  lluit  a»  Houn  o*  it  Hhoots  into  cr}'«- 
tals,  or  gathers  into  effionuicence,  a  ecnsutioo  of  actiru  or  real 
parity  is  received  which  wa«  not  felt  in  the  calcined  ni|>ut  mor- 
tDnm. 

And  again  in  color.  I  imagine  that  tbo  quality  of  it  wliieh 
we  t«nn  purity  is  dopondent  on  the  full  energiniug  of  tbo  rays 
that  coiDpiwc  it,  whereof  it  in  corapnuud  huoi  any  are  over- 
powered  iindkilK-d  by  )hu rest,  mimIo  hoof  novnlue 
nor  o{ieruti<>n,  foubicssistho  con(f(>qnence  ;  while  so 
long  tut  all  act  together,  whcthvr  side-by  aide,  or  frum  pigmcnlx 
won  one  through  tho  other,  so  that  all  the  eolorin;;  mutter  em- 
ployed oomcs  into  piny  in  the  hurmouy  dcxirod,  and  none  be 
quenched  nor  killed,  purity  results.  And  so  in  all  caeca  I  sup. 
powi  that  pureneaa  is  ma^te  to  ns  dcsintblo,  bi^eause  exprcRsive  of 
the  constant  presence  and  oncrgixing  of  the  Deity  in  matter, 
through  which  all  things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  bein^, 
and  that  foulne«»  i«  painful  a«  the  au(^om;KLiitment  of  disorder 
and  deeay,  and  always  indicative  of  thu  wiilulniwal  of  Divine 
KiipI>ort.  And  the  practical  analogies  of  life,  the  iuvuriablo  con- 
nection of  outward  foulne**)  with  nicntjd  gloth  and  degriuLition, 
iM  woll  ai>  with  bodily  lethargy  and  disuaec.  together  with  tho 
contrary  imlicationa  of  fri-'shneaa  and  purity  belonging  to  every 
iieiilthy  and  active  organic  frame,  ^singularly  seen  in  the  eifort 
of  thu  youug  loaves  when  Hrat  their  inward  energy  prevails  over 
the  earth,  pierces  its  corruption,  and  shakos  ita  dust  away  from 
thk'irown  white  pnrity  of  llfi-,)  all  these ci ran mstanoes  strengthen 
tho  inatinct  by  aseociutionit  countlc**  and  irn»i*l iblo.  And 
(».  HpirfiuUtr.  then,  finally,  with  tho  idea  of  purity  comes  that  of 
bawHcxpramid.  gpirituality,  for  the  aaccntial  characteristic  of  mat* 
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ler  \»  \i»  ineiTt'ia,  whenns,  by  addiug  to  it  parity  or  cner^, 
wo  miiy  ill  ftoino  niMWurii  tipiritualize  even  matter  itai>l[. 
Tliii«  in  ttit!  dwciriplioni*  of  tho  AjiociilyiKe  it  is  ita  parity  that 
fil«  it  for  iU  place  in  [ivutvii ;  the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
tllat  proL-cctU  oat  of  tho  throne  o(  tho  T/iimh,  i<i  dear  oj*  erynlul, 
and  tho  puvomontof  tho  city  in  pare  goiH,  like  utito  olvar  ghws.* 

*  1  bavu  not  nttuken  hvre  of  any  of  tbe  asaociatlons  connecU?i1  with 
waMiiIh  ur  cuulu(«s  of  color,  (ti»y  um  purtlj'  cmiuecUd  witli  riuil  tn-uuly. 
ctinipnrc'  Clin|i.  xiv.  g  S3.  23,  luid  pimly  with  imprcMiiuoii  or  tliu  KuMim?, 
Uic  tllnciiiwlon  of  nhlr-h  is  forcigD  tn  liin  pnMcnt  mibjvct ;  piirlly,  liowrvi-r. 
It  is  wlilcli  gives  value  to  both,  for  uoitbcr  nnnu  nor  cool  color,  caa  ba 
Iwiiiiiiful.  if  impurv- 

Nnitliur  huvo  1  spoki-n  of  nny  qiu-slaom  nluting  to  luplmii™  of  cobr,  n 
inil>]c):t  of  9.^mt<:  5ci(4ii:i> — wlicisc  gbncml  priiu'.lpti;  linx  lintn  nJrrady  »titli^il 
111  tbo  Mveolh  cbnprcr  respi'Cilii^  unicy  of  eorjiic'tLCp.  Tbuse  quaJillcs  oiily 
are  Iien>  iiolvd  whlcli  giro  alimliile  beauty,  wliethor  lu  Bupumtu  color  or  to 
meloUiw  ot  il — for  nit  inuloditw  lire  not  ))caulifiit,  but  oiiiy  Uiok  wbicb  arc 
cxprcMlvo  of  «crt«iii  ptnuont  or  soli-mii  omotioas ;  anil  Ibo  real  atarlJiiig,  or 
c^urjoua,  or  cbeertal.  or  cxcillii;^,  or  eubliine,  but  not  bumiliful,  (uid  w  in 
m<i!iio.)  And  u]l  iiuratiionH  niluiiiig  lu  tliin  gmndRur.  I'.liccrfulncn,  or  otbur 
cbnrni^lcrixiic  improulon  of  valor  must  bo  couiidcrcti  uodcr  tbo  head  of 
idcn*  of  relation. 


<^><l><l> 
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Of  objects  irhicli,  in  rmjxtct  of  tho  <|uiUitiei>  liit)i«Ho  con- 
ddcR^,  a)>pe«r  to  bavo  «r{Uikl  claim*  U>  n''j^trtl,  wo  fmA,  ncrcr- 
tfcilfiii.  xhat  certain  tut  pntvmi  to  otiKn  in  coiLnH)iit>D<w  of  an 
11  vanteE  of  ^•'*cti*o  iwwor,  luiuvlly  vjcprc^eod  by  tho  tcrtnH 
Slf^KSot  "  ch«t<">CM.  wlinument,  or  elegance."  and  it  ap- 
^^  pean  also  tliat  things  which  in  other  respe«tA  liaro 

iu  litem  of  natural  boauty,  and  are  of  forma  altoxothcr 
:  :  •■  and  adupltxl  to  eimplc  uaes,  nro  cnpablo  of  tnnoh  dis- 
tinction and  dcairaldoacaainDanjroquonce  of  thceo  <|U]|]itio«  only. 
It  is  of  importAnoc  to  disoover  tho  real    natuni  of  tlie  idem 
Uitis  expraascd. 

Sometbtog  of  tho  pooiilinr  mcnning  of  tlic  wordif  u  rofvrablci  to 

liie  untbority  of  fiuhion  and  thu  vxeluHircnom  of  pridv,  owing  to 

which  that  which  a  tho  mode  of  a  particuUr  time  u  Buhmia- 

sivcly  esteemed,  and  that  which  liy  tta  coetlinflaa 

iMitDuntia^  or  Its  rarity  is  of  difficult  attainmoot,  or  in  any  way 

appears  to  have  been  chosen  aa  the  best  of  many 

I   'H.  t'wliich  is  the  oriKiuat  sense  of  the  words  elegant  and 

I  ^iio.)  is  esteemed  fur  the  witness  it  bcurj  to  Uio  dignity  of 

the  Rhooeer. 

Da(  neither  of  thoto  ideoa  aro  in  any  way  connected  witli 
eternal  Ix-auty,  neithtir  do  they  at  aU  account  for  that  ngrecablo- 
neaa  of  color  and  form  whioh  is  enpeciully  tcnnt-d  chwttvncaa, 
and  whinb  it  would  »ecni  to  bo  a  ohuracteriiftic  of  rightly  trwncd 
mind  ill  all  Uiing»  to  ]irefer,  and  of  common  minds  to  reject. 

Then!  i-<  howtivoranollier  character  of  artificial  productions, 

(o  whieli  Uii>»M.'  tenns  have  piirtiul  rEJcrenco,  which  it  is  of  some 

imi>ortanco  to  note,  that  of  finish,  exaotnees,  or  refinement, 

which  aro  commonly  desired  in  the  worlcH  of  men, 

prRnHon      of  owiiig  both  to  thpir  ditBcuHy  of  acooinpli.Hhment 

and  conwquent  expression  of  care  and  power  (com- 
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pare  ChHpter  on  Heaa  of  I'uwcr,  Part  I.  SecL  J.,)  and  from 
their  greater  rosemblaiioc  to  tho  working  of  God,  whoao  "  abso- 
lute exactness,"  savA  Hooker,  "ull  tilings  imituto,  by  toodiug 
to  that  which  is  ruost  ox'iuisilo  in  orcry  purticuhi', '*  And 
tiero  is  not  a  grcator  sign  of  tho  imperfection  of  general  i&st*,', 
than  its  capability  of  cootontmont  with  forms  and  things  which, 
professin;;  completion,  are  yet  not  osact  nor  oonipletn,  as  iu  tho 
vulgar  with  wax  mid  play  and  china  flguros,  and  in  bml  i-cnltf- 
tors  with  ail  uiillniithi'd  and  ctay-Itko  modelling  of  eurfiicc,  and 
onrrca  and  angles  of  no  precision  or  deliuiK^;  and  in  general, 
in  nil  common  and  unthinking  pursonH  with  an  imporfoct  rcn- 
doriug  of  that  wbioh  might  be  pun>  and  fine,  as  chiirL'h- wardens 
are  contt^nt  to  lose  the  sharp  linoti  of  etono  carving  nodcr  clog- 
^ng  oblitcmtionH  of  whitewash,  and  aa  the  modem  Italians 
scrape  away  and  polish  white  all  the  sharpncsa  and  glory  of  tho 
carvings  on  tlieir  old  cburchej,  a^  moot  miserably  and  piliftillr 

on  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  tho  Haptislcrics  of 
Bwi  mui«n  w-  PiH^toja  ant)  Pini,  and  muny  othent ;  »o  also  the  do- 

light  of  vulgar  pamt^^'rs  jn  cosirse  and  Blurred 
pfunting,  mcruly  for  tho  sake  of  iU  coarsenestt,*  aaof  Spagno- 


*It  U  to  bo  carefully  noted  that  what  nid9«i«cnllon  h  OTtdentlr  not 
th4  rmiiU  of  Impcrfii.-i  fuoilug  and  doclr*  (pa  fat  Am>  mm  alwvo  aanMitl.  It 
is)  but  of  lliiiu^lit;  ■.'iUier  Impulk-iit.  wliidi  Uier«  wt^  n»c«8itity  to  iiote 
•iritll]^.  or  impi-luoui.  wUifh  il  vna  wtll  lo  uolc  iu  citglity  manner,  lu  pni- 
Mainmtly  iiail  In  both  kiiulii  Dip  cmk  with  Tinlorrl,  and  ofleti  with  MIrIucI 
InjTflo.  anil  In  lower  aniJ  more  i)*!j(rndci1  mrnlca  Willi  Ttiilxin*,  nnil  K<-nenl|j 

till!  akcK'lius  Auil  Iir.4t  iliougtiU  of  etvM  niasters  ;  tliero  h  r<H%lvi.i1  a  very 
obit  plttuiiiru,  coiui«:leU  both  with  idi'iia  of  jiowi-r  ((Kioipnre  ngnin  Pari  L 
8cc:1.  II.  Chnp.  I.)  noil  slth  Certain  ni:tlonii  of  tlic  )niu;;iiiiitioD  of  WhicJi  wo 
ahall  sptak  preaetiily.  Bui  Uite  plea^urv  h  not  irocHvcil  fmm  ilic  )>riiiity  of 
llie  tt'utk,  for  nolliiug  cnn  U.'  pcrri-ctty  Ix^auiiful  utiles^  complete,  tint  from 
tb  Binpli<:lty  anii  niifliclrnRy  to  It*  inimcillul^  piupane,  wkcrd  tlii-  purpuM  U 
not  of  lic^iiity  Hi  all.  as  ollfin  In  ihinK*  n>iii;h>1icwn,  prennnineDily  for 
Imtiiuo)  1n  till- ytoDM  of  Uiu  fuumUiiunHof  llie  Pitt  I  and  Stimtxl  pi^itca, 
wlioM)  nutilc  radvom  u  to  hn  o]>po!H.il  Iwtb  to  Uie  iiw1«m  polish,  aad  Ibe 
barbaroun  niiilmtlcinii  of  tnodura  Itmiu,  (iillliciiij^b  indued  this  initaace  ia 
not  wlihout  oxcfciitioii  to  be  rooclvwl,  for  ihp  mnjwiy  oE  them!  rocky  biiSU- 
logs  dcfNnidii  alM  in  some  nieasiire  ii|ioa  llio  rcul  lu'itiity  nnj  fluiiih  of  tho 
notnml  cnrviliniair  frsclure*.  opposed  lo  ilit-  cour^-neti*  ol  hitmaa  clilsulliit^) 
and  apiin,  "s  it  respects  works  of  higlicr  art.  the  pk'su'iin!  of  Uirar  hoaty  Ot 
imperfcrl  i-xemtion  U  not  indicative  of  Ibtdr  btauiy,  bat  of  ibeir  majtaty. 
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letto,  SAlrator,  or  Marillo,  opposed  to  tho  iMv'mu  lniiri)i  wUii^li 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  men  diaduinod  nm,  Imi.  mt.liDr 
wrought  oat  with  puinfulness  and  lifo  xiu'itditi;; :  :ls  Li-')iiiird') 
■nd  Slichael  Angela,  (for  tlio  latter,  Iiowmvit  iiiitiiv  t]ijii;rri  Im 
left  unSnished,  did  finish,  if  at  nil,  with  ii  r''litii>iiii'iit  Mint  I.Iki 
eve  cannot  follow,  but  the  feeling  only,  uh  in  tliu  I'ii'tiinf  (in- 
noa.)  and  Perugino  nlwiiys,  oven  to  tho  ;,'i]<liii^  iif  fin;,']!!  huii-n 
among  his  angel  treaties,  and  tlic  ymin^  UiLlTiicllr.  wlii'ii  ]ic<  wun 
hcuven  taught,  and  Angelico,  uinl  l'iuliii'ii;i;liii),  hiuI  .Irilin  l>i-|. 
lini.  and  all  other  Bucii  scriuus  :ind  lnvin;^'  iin'ii.  Oiilv  it  i.-i  In 
bo  ob^trTcd  tliut  this  t'mish  la  not  a  |iiirl.  ur  <'tiiislihii-iil,  nf 
beauty,  but  the  full  and  ultimate  i-endcriii;^  of  it.  m)  tli:it  it  \.t 
an  idea  only  conneetcd.with  tln^  wurks  "f  nnti,  fur  all  llm  wmk^ 
of  the  Deity  ure  linished  witli  tliu  riiuiic,  tli:iL  is,  iiilinilit  r:ii-<i 
and  completion  :  and  «»  wli;It  di';;r('i!.-<  uf  iH'iitir.v  I'^i.st  iii]j'<ti;r 
them  can  in  no  way  lie  dirpuink-iit  ujHiti  tlii>i  HllLll'^l^  inx-'niiii'li 
as  there  are  between  them  no  di-frrt.-iH  of  i:\ir>:  And  IhiTiToni, 
as  thero  certainly  is  adniittfd  a  difri-nriicc  nf  di-^rv  In  whiil.  wn 
call  chafltcnGss.  oven  in  l>iviiic'  work,  '<'ritii|i;iri'  ilii'  linllyhoi-lt 
or  the  sunflower  with  the  vuht  lily.)  we  nin-'t  seek  for  it  hoiilo 
other  explanation  and  finirdi^  tlniti  llii.-<. 

And  if,  bringing  down  our  ideas  of  it  from  <'»rM|iliritli'd 
objects  to  simple  linen  and  i'oIoi'h,  wi;  itiiii1y/e  iiiul  n-gari]  tln'ta 
carefully,  I  think  wo  slnill  1)0  ablu  to  I  nu^e  Ihoni  tn  an  uihIit- 

anil  fulnCHR  of  tlioii4;lit  niiil  viu(t[ii,->u)  of  jviwit.  SIiiuIu  U  only  liMinlifiil 
when  it  iniiguihi'.s  iiiiil  W'ls  fiirlli  Hm  fi>nii'4  i>r  f:iir  IIlIiiv'-'.  fn  iii'i:li;!i'iiri:  iit 
only  nol)lc  when  it  i.H,  iih  Fiisdi  liulli  it,  "  tin;  sli:i'lr>w  r.l'  mcrj-'y-"  Wliii-li 
that  it  may  )ju,  sc-ciiru  Iliu  suli:<1i(iic'c' unci  tlir' kIi;iiIi' uill  ri>]l<iw.  ImL  li'l  ilin 
artiot  bi>w:iro  of  slualiiig  tlii^  iiiiiiiiii.'r  of  ^iiiriL  iiLl>'lli-i'U  nln-ii  In:  hut  tiDt 
tlibir  int  mi  I  ion,  and  uf  ufsuniini:  lurj,i:  iudiIch  uf  ln'jilni<'ril  wIiiti  )ji'  Ium 
little  tlimigliH  to  treat.  Tlicri!  i.s  liir'ji!  ilitTiTeni.'!!  bi'iwi'i'ii  inilnli'iit  i[ti|>,'ili. 
enne  of  klwr  ami  inldlectmil  imputii'iici;  uf  iliOiiy,  liiri;i!  dilTrr'nci!  Ik>i  wi'r-ii 
Iroviiig  tliin^n  uiillnLshixl  IictuiiMu  vie  Imvc  iii'in:  Ici  <l»,  or  lii.'L'iiiim'  wv  iiru 
sutisBcil  witli  what  we  havu  Joiio.  Tm1ori:t,  who  jirjiyrii  Imril,  iiiiil  liiinlly 
ohtainLtl,  tlitit  lie  Diiiflil  ha  pijnnittt^d,  [hit  charge  of  Iiih  colon  only  licing 
bome,  to  pdiit  a  new  huilt  liiiusu  from  hxsc  to  liiiitU-im-nt,  wili  not  oiii:  Ur 
shua  lalwr,  it  id  the  pouring  in  upon  him  of  glorloiiM  thoiighls  in ^i ex j ires- 
Bihle  muUituilu  tliut  hM  .■■wueiiiii';  liuud  follows  so  fiut.  It  iHitHeiuiy  to  know 
Uie  tiliglilDCivi  of  cnrnext  hnsEe  .from  the  Kti.^'litne^H  of  lilimt  feeling,  iiiilih 
leacc,  or  oSectulion,  oa  it  U  to  know  ttiu  duat  of  a  lacc,  from  Uio  duitt  of  dls- 
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cnrronl.  of  coniitHnlly  ugrcuiiMo  feeling,  <!xcit«d  bj  the appearsnco 
iu  mnteriiil  things  of  a  self- restrained  liberty,  Uiat  i«  to  my,  by 

tliu  imiwo  of  lliut  nclinif  of  God  wilb  rt^tninl  to  »ll 
ii>  lui'im  inri  luH  creation,  whori'in,  thuugli  ireu  (o  o])i'rut«  la 
wbiiitcvcr  iirbitriu-y,  hikIiIuh,  violent,  or  iocooEtaiit 
wuys  lie  will,  ho  yet,  if  wc  may  reverently  no  epciik,  rtetraius  ia 
himinilf  tbie  bis  omnipotent  liberty,  ami  works  always  in  coo- 
iiistvnt  modes,  callc'd  by  us  laws.  And  this  rt'striiint  oi'  niodera* 
tion,  according  to  tho  words  of  Hooker,  ("that  which  dotli 
modcnitfr  the  force  and  power,  that  wbicb  doth  uppoint  the  form 
and  mc:isnre  of  working,  the  samo  we  term  a  law,")  is  in  the 
Deity  not  restraint,  such  as  it  ia  said  of  creatures,  but,  as  again 
eaya  Hooker,  *'  the  rery  being  of  God  ia  ,n  law  to  his  working," 
so  that  OTery  appearance  of  painfulncstt  or  waul  of  power  and 
fi-cedoni  in  RiateHal  ibingi*  is  wrong  utni  ugly  ;  for  the  right 
rostntint,  Uie  imj>g«  of  Divine  otienition,  k  both  in  t)icm,  and  in 
tnen,  it  willing  and  not  piiiuftil  stoi>j)iag  short  of  Ibc  utmost  de- 
gree to  which  tlit'ir  power  might  roach,  and  the  ajipoavance  of 
fettering  or  conHnemcnt  is  the  cause  of  iiglineaa  in  the  one,  as 
the  slightest  paiufiilnesii  or  effort  in  restraint  is  &  sign  of  sin  in 
the  other. 

I  bare  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last,  Itec-aune  I  considei'  It 
tho  girdle  and  safeguard  of  all  the  rest,  and  iu  this  ri^sipect  Iho 
moist  essential  of  all,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  degree  of 
IE.  It  ladiTKir-  beauty  may  lio  attained  fivcn  in  tlic  ftbscnce  of  onu 
diDoTbvDtj,  q(  jjj  rttliur  constituculs,  ax  f omel ini(;s  in  Bonm 
niQiLsuro  without  symmetry  or  without  unity.  But  the  least  up- 
pearanco  of  vioh-nciu  or  extravagance,  of  tho  want  of  moderation 
and  roetraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive  of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in 
everything,  color,  form,  motion,  langnago,  or  thought,  giving 
rise  to  that  which  in  color  wo  call  glaring,  In  form  inelegant,  in 
motion  ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in  thought  undiscip- 
lined, in  all  iiuchaatoned  ;  which  qualities  are  in  everything 
most  painful,  because   the  signs  of  disobedient  and   irrcgnlar 

operation.  And  herein  we  at  last  find  the  reason 
utnni     furvM  of  that  wliioh  has  been  so  often  noted  respo-otiiig 

the  Eublilty  and  almost  inTisIbility  of  naturAl 
curves  and  colors,  and  why  it  iit  that  we  look  on  thugu  liues  ta 
least  beanliful  which  fall  into  wide  and  Uir  license  of  curvftture. 
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and  IS  mo«t  bcnutifal  which  ^p^wMtch  nciinMt  (to  that  tho  cor- 
Tilitifsr  chsracUtr  bo  dJatinctly  uGiort4.-d)  to  tho  govprnmont  of 
the  rigbt  Ime,  ae  in  tlw  pure  Htul  sevora  curves  of  the  draperies 
of  the  religions  painters :  uid  thtis  in  color  it  i»  uot  red,  but 
rofe-ootor  which  is  most  beautiful,  ncitlier  snch  actual  green  na 
we  Sod  in  summer  follngo  jKirtly.  aad  in  onr  painting  of  it  eon- 
RtantW  ;  bat  flnch  gray  grj«a  as  that  into  which  nature  modifies 
her  didtant  tints,  or  sncb  pale  gmen  and  iiiioorlain  aa  we  sm  in 
■uniu-t  sky,  and  in  the  clefU  of  the  gliu^ier  and  tho  clirysopmse, 
and  the  iKa-foani ;  and  »o  of  all  colom,  not  tha^  they  may  nob 
•oaotimcii  )>o  deep  and  full,  but  that  there  is  a  solemn  moderation 
«Tiin  in  thvir  Tcry  fulnnM,  and  a  lioly  referonco  bcyoud  and  out 
of  thijir  own  nwlnre  to  great  burmonips  by  which  they  aro  gOY* 
emod,  and  in  olmlienoo  to  which  in  ihcir  glory.  Whereof  the 
tgnonnce  i*  shown  in  all  evil  coIoriHte  by  tho  violence  and 
positivvneM  of  tht'ir  hues,  and  by  dulnetis  and  discordance  con- 
•o^tient,  for  tho  very  brilliancy  and  r«al  ]>owcr  of  nil  color  ia  de- 
pendent on  the  chastening  of  it,  as  of  a  roice  un  its  genLlonciu. 
and  as  of  action  on  its  ealninita,  and  as  all  moral  vigor  on  self- 
command.  And  therefore  u<  that  virtue  whi<;h  men 
laJtt,  and  with  most  dilUculty  attain  nnto,  and 
f"^-  which  many  attain  not  ut  all,  and  yot  that  whieh 

ii  essential  to  the  conduct  mid  Hlmi»<t  to  Uio  being  of  all 
other  virlura,  since  neither  imagination,  nor  invention,  nor 
industry,  nor  «cnKibiIity.  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good  hav- 
iag,  is  of  full  avail  without  this  of  eelf-command,  whereby 
works  truly  mascnlin»  and  mighty  are  produced,  and  by  tlio 
signs  of  which  they  aro  separnled  from  that  lower  host  of  tbinga 
brilliant,  omgni&cest  and  redundant,  and  farther  yot  from 
that  of  tho  loose,  the  lawless,  ttie  exaggerated,  the  insolent,  and 
the  profanp,  I  would  have  tho  necceslty  of  it  foremost  among  all 
our  inculcating,  and  the  name  of  it  largest  among  all  our  in. 
scribing,  in  so  far  that,  over  the  doors  of  every  school  of  Art,  I 
wonld  have  this  one  word,  relieved  out  in  deep  letters  of  pure 
gold, — Moderation. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

GEIIEBAL  lyPEttENCCS   ItESI-BCTTIfQ  TTPTOAL  BBAmT. 

1  HATE  i^v  oniiniurstod,  iind  in  eotno  measure   oipliiinod 
thoflo  c1inrii«tcrislicii  of  mure  matter  by  wliicli  [  uonccivc  it  bo- 
comes  agnotiablo  to  the  tboorctic  faculty,  iindor  whittovor  form, 
dead,  oreimixod.ornDimutvd,  itmuy  prcecut itsdf. 

II.     The      tnh-    ,,.,,,  ■      .      ■      .,  ■-  , 

jMi  iDoMnpiQiriT  It  Will  bo  our  t.iutk  111  the  Hiiccot'ding  roliimo  tl 
luiiuiif  ori:cii(jr-'  examine,  imd  illustrntc  by  exumplcH,  tlio  mode 
""*  ""■  in  vbich  those  cbarael*ri8tics  appear  in  overj 
division  of  creation,  io  Btoiics,  nioun tains,  waves,  oloiids, 
and  all  organic  bodios  ;  boginnin^  wilb  n-gytalilvit,  and  thi^n 
taking  ingt*noc«  in  the  run^  ot  nninmlt  from  the  mollusc  to 
man  ;  examining  how  onu  animal  form  is  nob]i.>r  tlitin  uiuthor, 
by  tb«  more  numiftst  j>rc»i'jn;o  of  thtwu  iil.tributos,  und  cliiofljT 
ondimvoring  to  i>bow  buw  mudi  thoru  is  of  admirable  and  lovely, 
Gvrn  in  wlmt  is  t-omnionly  dot-pised.  At  jiroseut  I  have  only  to 
mark  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  as  }'et  arrived  rospecting 
the  ninkof  the  theoretic  faculty,  and  then  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
farther  into  the  nature  of  ritid  beauty. 

As  I  before  said,  I  pretend  not  to  bare  enumei'ated  all  the 
Bources  of ' material  beauty,  nor  the  annlo^ice  connected  with 
Uiem  ;  it  is  probable  tliat  othore  m;vy  occur  to  tcuuiy  reuiler.'i,  or 
to  mytidf  as  I  proceed  into  more  juirtieutar  inqniiy,  but  I  am 
not  careful  to  collect  all  coiiceivuble  evidoneo  on  tJio  eubjccL  I 
dritirci  only  to  asRert  and  prove  Bomo  certain  principles,  and  by 
means  of  thcKi  to  show,  in  some  mv^nro.  the  inherent  worthi- 
ucss  and  glory  of  God's  works  and  somothiof^  of  t)ie  relations 
they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  ue,  leaving  the  subject  to  bo  fully 
pursued,  us  it  only  con  be,  by  tlio  ardor  and  affection  of  those 
whom  it  may  interest. 

/     The  qnalitica  above  ennmeratod  are  not  to  be  considered  ae 
Bt&mp^  npon  matter  for  our  leoehing  or  enjoyment  only,  but  as 
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the  neceaaor;  coosequcnce  of  the  perfection  of  God's  working, 

aod  the  inevitjtblo  stumj)  of  liid  iniitgo  on  what  lie 
tr  not  riMiHi  fur  creates.     For  it   would  bo  in  cons  is  tent  with   hiti 

Infiiiite  perfection  to  work  i  m  per  fret  ly  in  any  plncf, 
or  in  any  matter  ;  wherefore  we  do  not  find  tliut  fluwcnj  and  fair 
trees,  and  kindly  ekiee,  nro  given  only  where  man  nniy  eoo  Miem 
and  be  fed  by  them,  but  tiio  Spirit  of  (iod  works  everywhere 
alike,  where  there  is  no  oyo  to  soc,  covorinj,'  id!  lonely  phices 
with  an  equal  glory,  usin^  the  same  pencil  inid  oulpituring  the 
same  splendor,  in  the  c:tves  uf  the  wiiterit  where  the  st^'a-s nukes 
Bwim,  and  in  the  desert  whore  the  Rityrs  danre,  amonR  the  fir- 
trees  of  the  stork,  and  the  uk-Us  of  the  <'onies,  as  iimoof;  those 
.1-™™.  '''S''*''"  creatin'cs  whom  he  has  mudc  Ciipiililc  wit- 
at  u  tar  iiihhIu:  ncssoa  of  his  workinfT.     Never t lielcsH,  I  lliink  that 

the  admission  of  diiTcreiit  decrees  of  thus  ^'"ry  and 
image  of  himself  upon  creation,  has  the  look  of  i^oiiiet li iu;^ 
meant  especially  for  us  ;  for  although,  iu  pursuance  of  I  he  n]t- 
jwinted  system  of  government  by  universal  laws,  thewe  j-anic  de- 
grees exist  where  wo  cannot  witness  them,  yet  the  existence  of 
degrees  at  all  seems  at  first  unlikely  in  Divine  work,  and  I  can- 
not sec  reason  for  it  unless  that  palpsible  one  of  increasing  in  na 
the  understanding  of  the  sjicrcd  characters  by  showing  us  tlie  re- 
Bnlta  of  their  comparative  absence.  For  I  know  not  Ibat  if  all 
things  had  been  er|nally  hciintiful,  wo  could  have  roeeived  the 
idea  of  beauty  at  all,  or  if  we  had,  certainly  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  indifforenuo  to  ns,  and  of  little  tlionglit,  whereas 
through  the  beneiicent  ordaining  of  degrees  in  ifd  nniuifestation, 
the  hearts  of  men  are  stirrcil  by  its  occasional  occnrrcnco  in  iitt 
noblest  form,  and  all  their  energies  are  awakened  in  tlio  pursuit 
of  it,  and  endeavor  to  arrest  it  or  recreate  it  for  themsolvcd.     Hut 

whatever  doubt  there  maybe  rcBpecLing  Ibe  e:;aet 
■tpwiii beuce to  amount  of  modification  of  created  things  admitted 

with  reference  to  us,  there  can  bo  none  respecting 
the  dignity  of  that  faculty  by  which  we  receive  the  mysterious 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin.  The  fact  of  our  deriving  con- 
stant  pleasure  from  whatever  is  a  type  or  semblance  of  Divine 
attribntca,  and  from  nothing  but  that  which  is  so.  Is  the  most 
glorious  of  all  that  can  be  demonstrated  of  human  nature  ;  jt 
not  only  sets  a  great  gulf  of  specific  separation  between  Qs  oi 
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thn  lower  animnls.  but  it  scoms  a,  promise  of  n  communion  ultl- 
nintely  deep,  oIobc,  and  couscious,  with  the  Being  whoso  dark> 
cncd  manifsfcitations  vte  here  feebly  and  aQthinkingly  dolight  in. 
Priibiihly  to  every  order  of  intelligence  more  of  his  image  be- 
comoK  )iiil{)ablo  in  nil  around  them,  and  the  glorified  Rpirit^  and 
the  luigeltt  Imvo  peroeptions  lut  much  more  full  and  raptumuK 
thnn  otir«,  as  oun  Ikau  those  of  hcest»  luid  cccttping  things. 
And  receiving  it,  m  we  must,  for  nn  univurwil  uxiom  that  "  no 
naturul  dc«irv  cuu  bo  entirely  fnmtrute,"  and  slicing  that  Iheso 
desires  aie  indeed  so  unfailing  in  us  that  they  have  escaped  not 
the  reastmen  of  any  time,  bat  were  held  dirino  of  old,  and  in 
even  heathen  countries,*  it  cannot  be  hut  that  there  ia  in  these 
Yisionary  pleaaurea,  lightly  as  we  now  regard  them,  cauKC  for 
thankfulness,  ground  for  hope,  anchor  for  faith,  more  than  in 
all  the  other  manifold  gifts  and  guidimc-es,  wherewith  God 
crowns  the  ycara,  and  hedges  the  putliit  of  men. 

•  'I!  it  TttiU  H&iutBvia  QiuppM^  Ws  t«riu  fWprii«.  •  •  roJS  ntv  fSp  OtfliS 
Aftaf  i  jliof  /laAiifiiii^.  t'h>  iT  iIi^ouirDi!.  If'  ieov  6iioiatii  n  rt/(  rniii'Tiif  Ivifiytiai 
iirnpx^t,  rihr  A'&XXuv  CvV^'   fviii'  ivdaifaaft*.  tnnAff  oi-iaf/^  i^^m-urvfi  $rbp"iC- — ' 

Arisl.  Elb.  Lib.  lOili.  Tlio  coududiag  book  of  Um  Ethics  should  be  cai^ 
fuUjr  read.    It  in  nil  nuwt  vnliuibb. 
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CHAPTER  ^n. 

OF  VITA).  IIKAUTT.      nVSt,   AS   UELATIVB. 

I  PROCEED  more  jwrLivtilitrly  U>  cxMuino  lite  natnro  of  tliiit'^ 
BBCond  kind  of  Iwanly  «f  wliich  I  »|M>ky  in  llu-  tliinl  chaiiUT,  us 
cooxifiting  ID  "the  ui>|H-«mncc uf  ft.'liL-i(wuit  fiiltilnifiit  uf  func- 
tion in  living  lliings."  I  fasve  nlmdj  noticnd  Lbe 
bo*  irpMai  D»  uxaniploof  vorypiiround  high  typical  bcttutru'liich 
'  is  ti)  bu  found  in  tbo  linc-s  nod  gruduttons  of  udguI. 
lied  Know  :  if,  {mssingto  tito  edg«of  aslicctof  it,  upon  Uie  lower 
Alps,  cariy  in  Mar,  we  find,  as  we  aro  nearly  sure  to  Hnd,  two 
or  threo  IrttJe  round  opctiingii  pierced  in  it,  and  throuj^h  UiOM 
emergent,  a  Rlender,  p(rn«iTe,  fragile  flower*  whoso  Hmnll  d»i'k. 
purplfr-fringcd  bell  hungs  down  and  shuddcrx  over  ttic  iey  cleft 
that  it  ba«  cloven,  us  if  piirlly  wondtTJiig  At  its  own  recent  grave, 
parUy  dying  of  very  Itiligiiv  utter  its  hard  won  victory  ;  wo 
he,  or  wc  ought  to  bo.  moved  by  u  totally  different  impres- 
rioD  of  loveliness  from  that  wliich  wo  receive  among  the  dead 
ice  and  the  idle  elouda.  Tlicre  is  now  uttered  to  us  a  call  for 
aympatliy,  now  ofTiwd  u>  uk  iin  iniiige  of  niond  puqioM  and 
aoliievemc'iit,  which,  however  uncouecioutt  or  sentH'lttss  the  i;t«u- 
ture  may  indeed  Iki  tluit  «»  t(H;mH  to  ctdl,  c-anout  bv  hvurd  with- 
out ufTectiun,  nor  eontcmptutt^d  witlioiit  wondiip,  by  any  of  ua 
whi^H.-  heart  U  rightly  tuned,  or  whon)  mind  is  clearly  and  surely 
■igbted. 

TliToughoat  the  whole  of  the  organic  creation  every  being 
in  a  [•crfect  state  exhibitti  certain  appeanuiooA,  or  evidences,  of 
happiness,  and  besides  is  in  its  nature,  its  desires,  its  modce  of 
nourishment,  habitation,  and  death,  illustratjvo  or  expressive  of 
oertain  moral  di»j>»sitions  or  principles.  Now,  first,  in  tho  keen. 
Dess  of  the  «yni)uitliy  which  wc  feel  in  tho  kappinoES,  real  or 
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apparent,  of  nil  organic  iKtinpt,  nnd  whicli,  iis  vc  sliall  prcsi'Dtly 
Bee,  invanably  prompts  us,  from  the-  joj  wo  Iiavc  in  it,  to  look 
upon  thow  !LS  Diost  lovelj  which  are  most  happy  :  and  secondly, 
in  the  justness  of  the  moral  seusu  which  rightly  reads  the  lesson 
they  arc  all  intended  to  teach,  and  classes  them  in  orders  of 
wortliineaa  and  beauty  according  to  the  rank  and  nature  of  that 
lesson,  fltliether  it  lie  of  warning  or  example,  of  those  that  wal- 
low or  of  those  that  soar,  of  Uie  iiend-hunted  swine  by  the  Oon- 
iioutrct  lake,  or  of  the  dove  returning  to  its  ark  of  rest ;  in  our 
right  accepting  and  i-c-iuling  of  all  tliis,  consists,  I  say,  tlio  uUi- 
nintely  (Hirfttct  condition  of  that  noble  theoretic  Taenlty,  vhona 
place  ill  the  xyiitem  of  our  nature  1  have  alrttady  pctrlly  vinili- 
cated  with  rei<poct  to  typicul,  but  which  can  only  full}  he  extjib- 
Ii«hcd  with  ^l•^p^'et  ti>  vital  hfauty. 

It:«  nr«t  [icrft-ction,  thcn^tfore,  reluUng  to  vital  beauty,  i«  tfao 
kiudnoss  and  uuiic1li«h  fiilnoMt  of  heart,  which  rceuivott  the  ut- 
most amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of  all  thin.t^.  Of 
(>.  Tho  pcrfpc-  which  in  high  degree  the  heart  of  man  is  in- 
«"?c "'.""iij"^  capable,  neither  what  intense  enjoyment  the 
viw"v^iiirrta  ""gels  may  liave  in  all  that  they  see  of  things 
chuiv.  jijat  niovo  and   live,  and  in  the  ]>art   they   tako 

in  the  shedding  of  Clod's  kindness  upon  them,  can  we  know 
or  conceive :  only  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  God, 
and  are  made  in  RieiL<nre  like  unto  hini,  can  we  increase  this  our 
pos!»^s«ion  of  charity,  of  whith  the  entire-  e*ience  ts  in  (iod  only. 

Wherefore  it  h  evident  that  even  the  ordinary  cxercinc  of  this 
faculty  implies  a  condition  of  tlic  whole  mord  being  in  some 
measure  right  and  healthy,  and  that  to  the  entire  exorcise  of  it 
there  i$  iiccewMiry  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, for  ho  who  loves  not  God.  nor  his  brother,  cannot  love  the 
gra»«  beneath  his  feet  and  the  creatures  that  lill  those  sjKices  in 
the  univcree  which  he  needs  not,  and  which  live  not  for  his' 
uses  ;  nay,  he  has  sehlom  graoo  to  be  grateful  even  to  those  that 
love  him  and  serve  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  ean  love 
Ood  nor  bis  human  brother  without  loving  all  things  which  his 
Father  loves,  nor  wilhmil  looking  upon  them  every  one  as  in 
that  respect  his  brctiiren  alno,  and  porlmps  worthier  Uian  he,  if 
in  the  under  concordit  they  liave  to  fill,  their  part  is  touched 
more  truly.     Whoreforo  it  is  good  to  read  of  that  kindness  and 
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hnmbleneBB  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  spoke  never  tc  tiii'il 
nor  to  cicala,  nor  even  to  wolf  uiiil  beust  of  ]>rcy,  but  ili  ius 
brother;  and  so  we  find  are  moved  the  niindd  of  uU  f^ood 
and  mighty  men,  as  in  tlic  lesson  that  wo  have  from  the  Mariner 
of  Coleridge,  and  yet  more  truly  uiid  rightly  tauglit  in  the 
Heartleap  well, 

"  Never  lo  blcnii  our  plwiRiin',  or  our  pride. 
With  eorruw  of  the  mcimuit  thing  Iliiii  feel.t," 

and  again  in  the  White  Doe  of  Kvlfltone,  with  the  iiddcil  teach- 
ing of  that  gift,  which  wo  have  from  thlnj^H  beiieiith  us.  In 
thanks  for  the  lore  they  cannot  equully  return  ;  tluit  itiiguidh  of 
onr  own, 

"  Ih  tempered  and  nllRved  hy  symtiathicR, 

Aloft  itsreDdlnjr  ami  desci'iicliiig  ilwp. 

Even  tu  tlic  inferior  kinds," 

BO  that  I  know  not  of  anythiug  more  dostnietive  of  Iho  whole 
theoretio  faculty,  not  to  say  of  the  Cliristian  (;lian«;ter  and  hu- 
man intellect,  than  those  uecursed  ii[>urts  111  whUdi  niitii  niake^  of 
himself,  cat,  tiger,  serpent,  chaetodun.and  altii^atnr  in  uno,  and 
gathers  into  one  continuance  of  cruelty  fur  hi^  amusement  all 
the  devices  that  brutes  sparingly  and  at  interval  use  against 
each  other  for  their  necessities.* 

As  we  pasa  from  those  being:)  of  wIiorc  happiness  and  pain 
we  are  certain  to  those  in  which  it  is  doubtful  ur  only  swrning, 
us  possibly  in  plants,  (though  1  would  fain  hold,  if  I  nii^ht, 
( J.  Oiiij  inth  re-  "the  faith  that  every  flower,  enjoys  tbc  air  it 
B»»ffJciio^ii'ii»n  breathes,"  neither  do  1  ever  crush  or  gather  one 
ajrapath)-.-  without  some  i)ain,)   yet.  our  feeling    for    Ihem 

has  in  it  more  of  eymputliy  than  of  actual  hive,  as  receiv- 
ing from  them  in  delight  far  more  than  we  can  give  ;  fur  love,  I 
think,  chiefly  grows  in  giving,  at  least  its  essence  is  the  desire  of 
doing  good,  or  giving  happiness,  and  we  cannot  feel  the  desire 
of  that  whicli  we  cannot  conceive,  so  that  if  wo  conceive  not  of  u 

"  IitbdIi]  liaTrMr.  Ijindwer,  boforeheglvM  naany  more  writliing  otti-ra, 
or  yelping  packs.  refti'Ct  wliethi;r  tLat  which  is  best  wortliy  of  contempla- 
tion in  n  hound  be  its  ferocity,  nr  in  un  otter  its  ngony,  or  in  a,  bnnmn  Ix-in^f 
fla  Tictnry,  hardly  nclileved  even  wltli  tlic  aid  of  )U  more  sogncioiia  hruhil 
allies  over  a  poor  little  rmliculchin;;  creature,  a  foot  \ang. 
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plant  as  capable  of  plcaourc,  wo  cannot  <Iosire  to  giro  it  pleaRure^ 
that  ia,  no  cannot  loro  it  in  the  entire  aenso  of  tlio  t«rin. 

Ncrorthelest,  Uic  sjTnpatliy  of  very  lofty  miiJ  wuriitive  minds 
usually  rcaclic*  ao  fur  ii^  to  tliu  conuojitioii  of  lifi;  in  the  pliitit, 
and  srj  to  lovi-,  »«  witli  Shclloy,  of  llio  ttunititiro  plant,  anil  Shak- 
Bpnaro  always,  as  lie  liiw  (aught  nt  in  the  Bwcft  voices  of  Ophelia 
and  Perilita,  and  Wurditwoi  tb  ulwayi!^  ax  of  tlio  daffodils,  and  lUs 
coIandiuL>. 


'  It  (lotli  nut  1ovi>  tlic  hIiuwi^,  nor  aedc  tlm  oold. 
Thb  nritluT  is  iin  counigi;,  nor  iu  clulce, 
Btit  ItD  nrciioity  in  hi-lng  olil,"— 


k 

I  and  »o  all  otber  great  poetft  (tliat  is  to  say,  great  seers  ;  *)  nor  do 

I  I  U^^lievo  that  any  mind,  however  rude,  is  without  some  Hlij^fht 

I  jicnjt'jition    or    acknowleilgnient    of    joyfulnefta    in    broathleaa 

I  things,  B«  niuAi  certainly  there  are  none  but  feel  instinctive  de- 

^_        light  in  the  apiienrunccs  of  stich  enjoyment. 
^H  For  it  is  matter  of  easy  dcmunsi ration,  that  setting  the  char- 

acters of  typical  boaTity  a§ide,  the  ploiieiiro  afforded  by  every  or- 
ganic form  is  in  proportion  to  its  appearance  of  healthy  vital 
1  i.  wi.tpii  In  pro-  energy  ;  aa  in  a  rose-buah,  setting  aside  all  cousid- 
Tp^'^ropf  ^'  orations  of  gradated  flushing  of  color  and  fair  fold- 
cwiuiiiBpiuati.  j„g  of  ]j„p^  which  it  sliarea  with  the  clond  or  the 
snow-wreath,  wo  find  in  and  through  all  this,  cDrtuin  signs 
pleasant  and  acceptable  as  signs  of  life  and  enjoyment  in  the 
particular  individual  plant  itself.  Kvery  leaf  and  stalk  is 
seen  to  have  a  function,  to  lie  constantly  exercising  that  func- 
tion, and  as  it  seems  toMt/  for  tbn  good  and  enjoyment  of  the 
plant.  It  K  true  that  rufleotion  will  xhow  \i*  that  the  pUnL  ig 
not  li»ing  for  itw'lf  alone,  that  it«  life  in  one  of  benefaction,  that 
it  givc^  aa  well  in*  rccoivga.  but  no  sense  of  this  whaUocver  min- 
gles with  OUT  perception  of  physical  beauty  in  ita  forms.  Those 
forms  which  appear  to  ho  necessary  to  it«  he.ilth,  the  symmetry 
of  iu  Icafleta.  the  smootbucss  of  it«  stalks,  the  vivid  green  of  ita 
shoots,  are  looked  upon  by  iis  ns  signs  of  the  plant's  own  happi- 
tieaa  and  perfection ;  they  «re  luwlcss  to  us,  except  as  thoy  gi  ve  us 

*  Compare  Milton. 

"  They  at  lier  cotnlng  aprunff 
And  toadieil  by  bcr  fnir  tvudaacv,  gliuUicr  grvw  " 
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pleasore  in  oar  ^mpathiiinf;  with  that  of  tho  plunt,  and  if  wq 
Bee  a  leaf  irithcrod  or  shninlc  or  worm-tatcn,  wc  Hay  it  i«  ngly, 
and  fe«l  it  to  be  most  puinful,  not  because  it  hurts  »»,  bnt  be- 
oatue  it  Beenui  to  hurt  the  plant,  and  conveys  to  ua  an  idea  of 
|iain  and  disease  and  failure  of  life  in  it. 

That  tbe  amount  of  pleuAure  we  reoeire  is  in  exact  proper 
tJOD  to  the  appearance  of  Tigor  and  acnaihility  in  the  plant,  ia 
eaaily  proved  by  obserTing  the  effect  of  tho90  whicli  slioir  the 
evidcnoo«  of  itiiitliolooittdcgroc,  n«,  foriniitance,  any  of  Iheatcti 
Dot  in  floiTiT.  Thoir  masvuii  are  b<!ury  and  simple,  their  grovrtli 
^ow,  tlioir  rariotu  ports  jotntod  on  one  to  another,  ii«  if  tlmy 
irere  buckled  or  pinned  togvther  instead  of  growiof;  out  of  euch 
other,  (note  the  EiD;;ulHr  impo«iitiou  in  m:iDy  of  them,  Ihu 
prickly  pear  for  instance,  of  tbo  fruit  upon  the  body  of  the  plant, 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  ewolling  or  diseiiso,)  and  often  farther  op. 
posed  by  harsh  truncation  of  lino  an  in  the  cactus  truncato- 
pbyllo.  An  these  circumstances  ro  concur  lo  deprive  ti»'  plant 
of  Tital  ovidenctv,  that  wo  rcoeire  from  it  more  wnso  of  pain 
than  of  benuty  ;  and  yet  oven  here,  the  sharpness  of  the  angles, 
tlio  symmetrical  ordur  and  strength  of  the  spines,  the  fresh  and 
even  color  of  the  body,  are  looked  for  earnestly  as  signs  of 
healthy  condition,  our  pain  is  increased  by  tlieir  absence,  and 
indefinitely  increased  if  hlot^hea,  and  other  appearances  of 
hmige  and  decay  interfere  with  that  little  life  which  the  plant 
seems  to  potwcos. 

The  same  «ingnhtr  ehiTaetors  Ix'Iong  in  animals  to  the  cnia- 
toceii.  Its  to  lh(!  IoIwUt,  cnib,  scorpion,  elc.  and  in  great  mras- 
nro  deprive  thi-m  uf  the  bounty  which  we  find  in  higher  orders, 
80  that  wo  arc  reduced  to  look  for  their  beauty  to  single  porta 
and  joint<i,  and  not  to  the  whole  animal. 

Now  I  wish  particularly  to  impress  npon  the  reader  that  all 
tltoso  acusationa  of  beauty  in  the  plant  arioe  from  our  unselHitli 
synijiatliy  with  its  happiness,  and  not  from  any  view  of  tho 
la  Till,  .xn.pn-  •lUiUities  in  it  which  may  bring  good  to  us,  nor 
■n5  !rr>.""n(it"r^  '^^""  fritui  OUT  wkitowlodgment  in  it  of  any  moFol 
gsniuoiiij.  condition  beyond  that  of  more  felicity;  for  snch 

on  acknowledgment,  belongs  to  the  second  operation  of  tho 
theoretic  faculty  (compare  §  2.)  and  not  to  the  sjTnjiathetio 
port  which  we  are  at  present  examining  ;   so  tliat  we  even  fit 
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th»t  in  IhU  rcapoct,  the  moment  we  be^d"  t»  look  opon  any 
crcaliiiu  lu  ^iiliorilinalc  Lo  mmfi  |>ur|ioHeoiitiif  Uttk-U, i^omo  of  tho 
iwnw  ot  orgiiniv  l)i>»tity  ih  loxt.  Tlitui,  wlu^ti  wa  »ns  U>M  tliul  tli6 
Iciivcs  of  II  jiluiit  jtix'  oc'CHpifd  iii<luouin[)»»iiig  I'ltrbonk'  Bciil,  tind 
prt'paiiii<r  oxygen  for  us,  wc  hcgiii  to  look  Upou  it  with  Komo 
such  iudtlleronL-o  m  upon  a  gutiomcter.  It  bw)  become  a  ma- 
chine ;  some  of  our  sontictof  it«  happiness  it;  gone  ;  itsemanutioQ 
of  inherent  life  U  no  longer  pure.  Tbu  bending  trunk,  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind  above  the  watcrfatl,  ia  beautiful  beeaiina 
it  i»  happy,  though  it  is  perfectlv  useleea  to  us.  The  same 
trunk,  licwn  down  and  thrown  aci'o_^  the  stream,  has  lost  ila 
beiinty.  It  Bcrvi!*  m  a  bridge, — it  has  become  usofnl ;  il  liv?s 
not  for  iUiflf,  and  il«  bintiity  is  gone,  or  what  it  i-etains  is  pnrc'ly 
tji>ical.  dcponilont  on  ilt*  lines  and  colors,  not  on  ita  functiona. 
8aw  it  into  plank«.  and  though  uow  lulapted  to  become  |>erma- 
neutly  uspful.  its  whoir  bwnity  i»  loat  foi-over,  or  i.»  lie  n-giiincd 
only  in  part  when  decay  and  ruiu  Khali  Lave  wilhdrnwu  it  again 
from  use,  and  left  it  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  vel- 
vet inos!'  aiicL  varied  lichen,  which  may  again  suggest  ideas  ol 
inhi^ront  huppiiiuM,  uiid  tinL  its  mouldering  tiides  witii  lines  of 
life. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  peculiarly  bcuutifol  and  io- 
structire  id  thii;  iin»cllii<bneM  of  llic  Ihuorctic  faculty,  and  in  ita 
al>horrence  of  nil  utility  which  ]»  based  on  tho  pain  or  deetnic- 
tioij  of  any  creature,  for  in  such  ministering  to  each  other  afl  ia 
consiatent  with  tbe  oHtenoc  aud  cnergj-  of  both,  it  takes  delight, 
as  in  the  clothing  of  tbe  rock  by  the  herbage,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  herbage  by  the  stream. 

Bnt  still  more  distinct  evidence  of  its  being  indeed  tho  ox- 

presaion  of  bappine)^  to  which  we  look  for  onr  Unt  pUiiKurc  in 

organic  form,  is  Ui  Im>  found  in  the  way  in  which  wu  regard  th^ 

bodily  (runio  of  aninuili! :  of  which  it  is  to  bo  not 

with  mpwt  lo  fir*!',  tliat  there  m  nut  iinvthing  which  causes  i 
nntinii*.  .        '  ,    ,  ,  •'  ,        ,■ 

intvuHc  ami  tormcnhng  ascnscuf  ugliness  as  any 

scar,  wound,   moniitrosity.  or  imporfection  which  seems  incoi 

Bistent  with  thu  animal's  ease  and  health  ;  and  that  altlrangh 

vegetables,  where  there  is  no  immediato  sense  of  pain,  we  are 

com iHira lively  little  hnrt  by  excrescences  and  irregularities,  but 

oro  sometimes  even  delighted  with  them,  and  foud  of  thfim, 
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children  of  the  oak-apple,  and  sometimes  lonk  n])on  t)icm  as 
more intcresdiig  than  the  iiiiinjtircd  condittitn^.  iici  in  tlu*  gniirlcd 
and  knotted  tmnks  of  trees  ;  yot  t!ic  sligliti'^t  iijiproueli  to  iiny- 
thingof  the  kind  iii nniniiilform  is  rugiinludwitli  iiiteniji^  horror, 
merely  from  the  sciiee  of  im'm  it  eonvojs.  Anil,  in  thu  sucoml 
I T.  And  II  i> dc-  place,  it  ia  to  l»o  noti'il  tliat  whenever  wo  dism-rt 
dwnormechiL  ^^^  animal  frame,  or  contcive  it  us  disseetei!,  iuid 
'*^-  ■  substitute  in  our  ideiis  the  neutnesw  of  niucJiiirii- 

cal  contrivance  for  the  plesL.'^iiro  of  tlie  animiil ;  tlic  moment 
we  reduce  enjoyment  ti>  ingeiiiiity,  iind  volition  to  leverajfe, 
that  instant  all  sense  of  beimty  dis:i|)[)eiird.  Tiike.  Tor  iiistaiiec, 
the  action  of  the  limb  of  the  ostric-h,  which  in  lieiintlftil  so  lon^ 
as  we  see  it  in  its  swift,  ujiiiftii)^  iilong  tiie  desert  sunds,  ami 
trace  in  the  tread  of  it  her  seorn  of  tlie  liorse  and  liis  rider,  lint 
would  infinitely  lose  of  its  imprensivcness,  if  wo  could  si'o  tlio 
spring  ligament  pliiyiiig  hiiekwardd  uiid  forwards  in  alternate 
jerks  over  the  tubcivle  ut  the  hiii.'k  joint.  Take  again  tlie  action 
of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  shark  trilio.  Ho  long  a.s  wo  observe  the 
uniform  energy  of  motion  in  ihe  whule  frame,  the  lush  of  the 
tail,  bound  of  body,  and  inataiituneoiiii  lowering  of  the  dorsal,  lo 
avoid  the  resistance  of  the  water  iis  it  turn.s,  there  is  high  sense 
of  organic  jtowcr  and  iK'Uiity.  Ihit  when  wo  disseet  the  dorsal, 
and  find  that  its  superior  ray  is  .-iupported  in  its  position  by  a 
peg  in  a  notch  tit  its  buso,  and  tiuit  wlieu  the  fin  h  to  be  lowered, 
the  peg  has  to  be  taken  out,  and  wlien  it  is  raised  put  in  again  ; 
although  we  arc  Idled  with  wonder  at  tbo  ingenuity  of  the  mo- 
clianical  contrivance,  all  our  .«ense  of  beauty  is  gone,  and  not  to 
1>G  recovered  until  we  again  see  the  lin  playing  on  the  animal's 
body,  apparently  by  its  own  will  abtne,  witli  the  life  nmning 
along  its  rays.  It  is  by  a  beautiful  ordinance  of  the  Creator 
tliat  all  these  mechanisms  are  concealed  from  sight,  though  ojien 
to  investigation,  and  that  in  all  wiiich  is  otitwai'dly  manifested 
wo  seem  to  see  bis  presence  rather 'than  his  workmanship,  and 
the  mysterious  breath  of  life,  rather  than  the  inanii)ulation  of 
matter. 

As,  therefore,  it  apiieors  from  all  evidence  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  felicity  which  we  first  desire  in  organic  form,  it  is  evident 
from  reason,  as  demonstrable  by  experience,  that  those  forme 
■will   bo    the   most  beautiful  (always,  observe,  leaving  typical 
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booaty  out  of  the  qneation)  wliich  eshitiit  moBt  of  power,  mid 
Bcem  ciiiuible  of  iniwt.  iiiiitik  ami  ioyoux  sengatiion.  Hi-duu  wa 
find  gnt'liitions  of  licuiily  fnmi  tlip  ii]ipitii.'nl  i[n|H*n<ttrnli]cnp68  of 
liiJe  and  slaw  nidtioii  of  tliu  Plcphunt  and  rhinoocroB,  from  tiio 
foul  ocftipatioii  of  tlio  vulture,  from  t^hc  cartliy  §truftgliug  of 
tlio  worm,  to  tlio  brilliancy  of  the  butlt'rily,  the  baoyaucy  of  the 
lark,  the  swiftnesa  of  the  fawn  and  the  horse,  tlio  ^r  and 
kingly  sensibility  of  man. 

Thus  far  then,  the  theoretic  faculty  ia  concerned  with  tlio 
happiness  of  animals,  and  ita  exercise  df^pendii  on  the  cnltivntioa 
of  the  affections  only,  Ijet  us  next  observe  how  it  i*coticPriK'd 
IS.  Tlio  .cmiid  ^i^^  the  moral  functions  of  animnlii,  and  thorfforo 
ii.'.'lJriu,:'' tiL'iiy  li"w  it  '»  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  every 
rtfr'it'""ifw''rf  "i'*"^'  sense.  There  u  not  any  organic  etoiiluro, 
mor»u«<i«inan.  t,„t  ia  \t»  history  and  hubiU  it  ehitll  exemplify 
or  illtwtrato  to  us  some  moral  excellence  or  deficiency,  or 
some  point  of  God's  providential  government,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know.  Thus  the  functions  and  the  fate« 
of  animals  are  distributed  to  them,  with  a  variety  whicii 
exhibits  to  us  the  dignity  and  retuilla  of  almost  every  paaaion 
and  kind  of  conduct,  some  filthy  and  .slothful,  pining  and  UD< 
Imppy  ;  nomc  rujiacionit,  rt'stleiw,  anil  cruel  ;  some  ever  earnest 
and  laboriotiB,  and,  I  think,  unhappy  in  their  endleia  labor, 
crwitures,  like  the  tk'e,  that  heap  up  richoB  and  cannot  tell  who 
Hhall  gather  them,  and  others  employed  like  ingels  in  eudlesa 
oRiccs  of  love  and  praise.  Of  which  when,  in  right  condition 
of  mind,  we  esteem  those  most  beautiful,  wbotiu  functions  arc 
the  most  noble,  whether  as  some,  in  mere  energy,  or  as  others, 
in  moral  honor,  ro  that  we  look  with  hate  on  the  fonlness  of 
the  slotli,  and  the  aubtlety  of  the  adder,  and  the  rape  of  the 
hyena  :  with  the  honor  due  to  their  earthly  wisdom  we  invest 
the  eanie«t  ant  and  unwearied  bee  ;  hut  wc  look  with  fnll  per 
eeption  of  sacred  function  to  the  tribes  of  burning  plumage  and 
choni!  voice.^  And  so  what  IcMon  we  might  receive  for  our 
earthly  conduct  from  tliu  erei.>ping  and  laboriouH  thiiig«,  vm 
tuught  us  by  that  earthly  king  who  made  silvur  to  be  in  Jeruso- 

"  "  Type  of  (ho  wlsr— who  soar,  bui  novxr  ronin. 
True  to  Uie  kuutred  poluts  of  btavtii  ani  borne." 

(WuniiswuHTH.— To  Uie  SJiylark.) 
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lem  aa  stones  (yet  thereafter  wm  lew  rich  towurds  God).  Bnt  from 
tlie  lijxit  of  an  beavenlf  King,  wlio  bad  not  wbcrv  to  la^rbis  head, 
ve  wore  Liiught  wlwt  lesitoii  ve  lutvu  tu  Icitrn  from  those  hiijhcr 
jcreatarcs  wliu  sow  not,  nor  rvuj),  uur  giitUvr  iutg  horns,  for 
.h«ir  UeaTvnIy  Fath^T  fvc<Ioth  th«m. 

There  ia  much  iliflliciilt)'  in  the  way  of  our  looking  with  thi? 
rightly  baluncL'd  judgment  on  tho  moral  functions  of  thi<  unimii. 
it)ea,  owing  to  the  indcpondent  and  often  opposing  characters  ol 
typical  beauty,  which  are  among  them,  as  it  seoms, 
arbitrarily  <liairibuled,  so  that  the  most  fierce  and 
cruel  are  often  clotlted  Id  tho  livGlie^tooIors^aiidetrongthcned  by 
nobleitt  roniiit,  with  this  only  exception,  tliat  so  far  as  1  know, 
iro  is  BO  high  beauty  in  any  slothful  animal,  but  even  among 
itostt  of  prey,  its  chiiractew  exist  in  exalted  mciMure  uiwn  tho*o 
range  itnd  piirHuc,  and  uro  ill  e'liial  do^rcv  withdniuii  from 
that  lie  subtly  mid  silently  in  tho  corcii  of  the  reed  and 
na.  Bat  that  mind  only  ia  fully  diitcipliDcd  in  its  theoretic 
wer,  whiL-h  can,  when  it  chooses,  throwing  off  tho  aympatliicB 
aud  repugniinciea  with  which  the  ideas  of  destructiTi>neBS  or  of 
nnocence  iux;ustom  us  to  regard  the  animal  tribes,  as  well  as 
lOM!  mcniior  likes  and  dislikes  which  arise,  1  think,  from  the 
gmiter  or  less  rc-Jteinblanco  of  nniniul  jiowers  lo  oitr  own,  can 
pursue  tho  plcosurvt  of  typical  U-uuty  down  to  the  scalus  of  the 
alligator,  the  coils  of  the  «criwnt,  and  the  joiola  of  the  l>cetle  ; 
and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  regunlli'ss  ot  the  improxxionA  of 
typiod  beaaty,  accept  from  vavh  crcatun,  great  or  small,  tho 
more  important  lc«30ua  taught  by  its  position  in  creation  us 
BulTerer  or  chasliaer,  as  lowly  or  having  dominion,  as  of  foal 
habit  or  lofiy  aspiration,  and  from  the  several  perfections  which 
all  illustrate  or  possess,  courage,  perse Tci'ance,  industry,  or  in- 
itelligencc,  or,  higher  yet,  of  love  and  patieuoc,  and  fidelity  and 
lift  tik  inAii  rejoicing,  and  never  wearied  praise.  Which  moral 
t  pfrfeat.ioria  tliat  they  indeed  are  productive,  in  |>ro- 
))iirlion  to  titeir  expression,  of  instant  tieauty  tD< 
jDCtitcly  felt,  is  best  proved  by  eompariug  tliose  juirta  of 
inial.'4  in  which  they  are  dcfinilely  cxpro.-u'eil,  u.*  fur  instuneo 
i6  uye,  of  which  we  shall  find  those  ugliest  which  hiivc  in  them 
<M(prc«Aton  nor  life  whatever,  bnt  a  corpse>1ikv  stme,  op 
indeliuito  moaningtcss  glaring,  ns  iu  some  lights,  those  '^f' 
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owLi  and  onU,  and  mostly  of  insects  and  of  all  oreuturoM  in 
which  llifi  eve  seoma  rather  an  oxtoroa],  optical  instrmiinnt  tlinn 
a  Iwilily  mombi'r  (lirou^'li  wiiieh  emotion  and  virtuo  o(  mihI  iiitiy 
1)R  oxpri-n.ii'd,  (iw  JH■^^otlli  11(11  tly  in  tho  chawu'li'oii,}  Iwanw!  tlio 
Rif>mii)g  wunl  of  HcutiihiliLy  and  ril^lity  in  a,  living  crcatiii'V  is 
tiic  niiitit  [Miinrtil  of  nil  wiuitii.  And  nott  to  tlii>^c  in  iij^Iinc^a 
comu  t!ic  cji'S  that  g:iin  vltiilit)"  Indt'nil,  liiiL  fuily  by  mc:ins  of 
the  csprfssion  of  iutcn»o  malignity,  im  in  tliu  scTpont  und  nili- 
gator  :  and  next  to  tlic«p,  to  whoiw  nmlignily  is  addud  the  virtue 
of  subtlety  and  kfcnnc**,  as  o(  the  lynx  and  hawk  ;  and  then, 
by  diminishing  the  m.-dignity  and  JiiorojiJ'ing  the  i-xprcwtions  of 
compivlicnsircncssand  ilcttrmiiinlidn,  we  arrive  at  thwso  of  the 
lion  and  oaglo,  and  at  Ia«t,  by  deKtruyiiig  malignity  altogother, 
at  the  fair  eye  of  the  herbivorous  tribes,  wherein  tho  siii>orioity 
of  heauly  cauHiota  uluays  in  tlio  greater  or  hts  gweetne»a  and 
gentleness  primarily,  as  in  thu  gazelle,  camol,  and  ox,  and  in  tho 
grpiilftr  or  leja  intellect,  secondarily,  as  in  the  horse  and  dog, 
und  finally,  in  genllenoBS  and  intellect  both  in  man.  And  again, 
hiking  Ihe  moutli,  another  source  of  cxprossJon,  we  ttnd  it 
uglient  vrluTP  ii  ha«  none,  m  mostly  in  fish,  or  jicrhaiM  whero 
without  gaining  muidi  in  expression  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  u 
formidiihlv  di'Strnelivo  in.itrunient,  aa  again  in  iho  alligator,  and 
then,  by  some  ineiiuwo  of  expression,  we  arrive  at  binW  beaks, 
wlicivin  there  in  more  obtained  by  the  different  ways  of  sotting 
on  the  matidiblof  than  is  eoninionly  .inppoitv'd,  (r^omparc  the  bilU 
of  th«  duck  and  tho  eagle,)  and  thenco  wo  rwich  the  finely  de- 
vdojx'd  lips  of  Uie  eamivora,  which  nevertheless  lose  that 
btuiiily  they  hiivo,  in  the  actionmif  unartingand  biting,  and  from 
these  we  pjiss  to  the  nobler  beeaiiw  gentler  and  moro  sensible, 
of  the  Iiorte,  eaniet,  and  fawn,  and  no  again  nj>  to  man,  only 
there  is  lo«s  Imee^ddcnc^s  of  the  principle  in  the  mouths  of  tho 
lower  animals,  bcoanse  they  are  in  Flight  measure  only  capahlv 
of  expression,  and  chiefly  nsed  as  instruments,  and  that  of  low 
function,  whereas  in  mun  the  mouth  is  given  most  definitely  aa 
a  menos  of  expression,  beyond  and  above  ita  lower  function 
('ompare  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Uell  on  this  snbjeet  in  his" 
I'iasay  on  Exiii-ession,  and  compare  tiie  mouth  of  tho  n<-gn>  head 
given  by  him  (p.  28,  third  etiitjon)  with  that  of  naffaellc's  ; 
Catherine.     I  shall  ilJuiitrj,to  the  subject  farther  hereafter 
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giving  the  month  of  one  of  the  dcmonB  of  Orcnpnu's  Infprno, 
with  projecting  iacisors,  and  thiit  of  ii  CmU  iinil  a  Mwiiic,  in  op- 
poaition  to  pore  graminivorous  mid  liuniun  forms  ;  l)iit  at  jireiii'iiC 
it  is  Bnfficient  for  my  purpose  tu  iiiKirit  on  tiio  sin^'li^  groat  prin- 
ciple, that,  wherever  cspression  la  ]iiidsil)Ii',  iind  iinintprfcrcd 
Trilh  by  characters  of  typical  hciUity,  iiliicli  (■imfiMP  tlu^  mibjirt 
esccodiugly  aa  regards  Ihc  ntoiith,  (fur  I  he  typical  licaiity  iif  tlio 
CHrnivorous  lips  is  on  a  graiul  scale,  ivliilo  it  exists  in  very  li'w 
degree  in  the  beaks  of  birds,)  wlicrcvcr,  I  nay,  llicsc  ciiiinidiru- 
tions  do  not  interfere,  the  beauty  of  die  animut  form  in  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nionil  or  iiitcllcclnal  virtue  cx- 
presseil  by  it ;  and  wherovor  bc;uity  cxisN  at  all,  tlicre  iw  simio 
icind  of  virtue  to  which  it  Is  owirifr.  as  the  majesty  of  the  lii»n"H 
eye  is  owing  not  to  ita  feruciry,  l)Ht  to  its  seri ensues  and  wccin- 
iDg  intellect,  und  of  the  liou'-s  ninntli  to  it^^  strcn^'IJi  and  MCii^ii- 
Lility,  and  not  itn  gnasliing  at  twih,  nor  wrinkliiii;  in  ilt< 
wrath  ;  and  farther  be  it  noted,  th:it  of  llie  iiitollcctnal  or  innral 
virtues,  the  moral  lire  those  wiircOi  iircatl.cnded  witli  nmst  licanty, 
BO  that  the  gontic  eye  of  tbu  friiKcll.r  irf  fairer  lo  look  upon  llian 
the  more  kt'Cn  glance  of  inon,  if  it  lie  unkind. 

Of  the  parallel  effects  of  expti-ssinn  upon  plants  tliei'o  is  little 
to  bo  noted,  as  the  mere  miniiog  of  the  snliject  cannot  but  bring 
countless  illustrations  ti)  tlie  mind  of  every  ivadcr  :   only  this. 

J11-  A»  «i»o  in  t'^"'''  ""  ^'^  ''"'*'  "'^'y  ^*"''"'  ^'-'^'^  BiiBCcptible  of  our 
•''"'*■  syinpiiihctic  lore,  owing  to  the  absence  in  llieni  of 

capability  of  enjoyment,  so  tliey  arc  less  open  to  tho  Hlleelrons 
based  npon  the  expression  of  moral  virtue,  owing  to  their  want 
of  volition  ;  so  tJiat  even  on  those  of  them  which  ai-e  deiidly  and 
unkind  we  look  not  without  pluiisiire.  tiio  more  beeaurie  this  their 
evil  operatron  cannot  bo  by  them  outwardly  cxjircssed,  but  only 
by  iiB  empirically  known  ;  ho  that  of  theoutwanl  Bccmingsiind  ex- 
pressions of  plants,  tlici'c  are  few  but  are  in  some  way  good  and 
therefore  beautiful,  as  of  iiumility,  and  modesty,  and  love  of 
places  and  things,  in  tJio  n'aching  out  of  their  arms,  und  clasji- 
ing  of  their  tendrils  ;  ami  energy  of  resistance,  and  ]iationei;  of 
BulTering,  and  beneficence  one  towards  another  in  sliartc  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  us  also  iu  scents  and  fruits  (for  of  their  healing 
virtues,  liowever  important  to  ua,  there  is  no  more  outward  scnso 
nor  seeming  than  of  their  propertiea  mortal  or  dangerous). 
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'  Whence,  in  fine,  looking  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  organic 
nstaro,  vo  find  that  our  full  receiving  of  ito  beauty  dejiendfi  lli-st 
on  the  Benfliliility  und  thou  on  the  amrui-acy  and  touehAtoiiO 
IIS.  Kcw>itDU-  faitlifuinesa  of  the  heart  in  ils  moral  judgments,  so 
™  that  it  ia  noceHsary  tiiat  we  should  not  only  love  nil 

CR'atures  well,  hut  osti'ern  them  in  tluit  onler  whieh  i»  iivconliug 
to  tiod'g  Uft'H  nnd  not  aan»niiiig  to  mir  own  human  piuteions 
utid  }>ix>di lections,  not  looking  fur  HH'irttiosn.  and  streti^^h,  and 
ciiDniog.  rather  than  for  paticncp  find  kinduuas.  still  less  de- 
lighting  in  their  animosity  and  ffruelty  ono  towards  another, 
neitliei-,  if  it  may  bo  avoided,  interfering  with  the  working  oi 
nature  in  miy  way,  nor,  when  we  interfere  to  obtain  aorvioe, 
judging  from  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  animal  or  regfltuMo 
HO  induced  ;  for  wc  set'  every  day  tho  tlmo^ttic  fimully  entirely 
destroyed  in  thoi!c  who  arc  Intcrttttcd  in  particular  animals,  by 
their  delight  in  tho  results  of  their  own  toiching.  and  by  the 
Tain  atraining  of  curiosity  for  new  forms  anch  aa  nature  never 
intended,  as  the  diriguating  lyties  for  instance,  which  wc  «CQ 
cani&stly  gonght  fur  by  tbu  fanciers  of  rubbit*  ttnd  pigcouM,  nnd 
oonstnntly  in  lionicif,  substituting  for  the  tntu  snd  balanced 
beauty  of  the  free  crcatun^  toma  morbid  development  of  a  single 
power,  us  of  swiftness  in  tho  racer,  at  tho  expense,  in  certain 
measure,  of  tho  animal's  healthy  constitution  and  Giioness  of 
form;  and  so  the  delight  of  horticultnrista  in  the  spoiling  of 
plants  ;  so  that  in  all  cases  wo  are  to  bewaro  of  Ruch  opinions  m 
secro  in  any  way  referable  to  human  pride,  or  even  to  the  griit«- 
ful  or  poi^icious  influence  of  things  npnn  onrgclves,  nnd  to  cast 
the  mind  free,  mid  out  of  onrwtveii,  humbly,  ;md  yet  lUwuj's  In 
tliat  nohlo  position  of  pau«o  above  the  olber  visible  creatures, 
nearer  God  than  thoy,  which  wo  authoritatively  hold,  thence 
looking  down  upon  them,  and  t<^sting  the  clearness  of  our  moral 
vision  by  the  extent,  and  fulneas,  and  couHtancy  of  our  ploaauro 
in  the  light  of  (Jod's  love  as  it  embraces  them,  and  tho  harmony 
of  liiB  holy  laivs,  that  foraver  briug  mercy  ont  of  rapine,  and  re- 
ligion out  of  wrath.- 
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OF  TFTAL  BBAtrrr. — SEIIOSOLY   AS  OENBBIC. 

IIiTiiBRTo  WO  have  obeerTcd  Iho  conclusionB  of  the  tiicorvtiu 
fictihy  with  rcspoct  to  the  rektions  of  hnppiocss,  snd  of  mora 
or  leaa  exalted  function  cxistin;;  between  tliffereut  oixlors  of  or- 
i-M  ganio  being.  But,  we  must  pursue  the  inquiry  far- 
gf'fBioiioRii  of  th«r  yet,  and  olxiervo  what  intprestiions  of  heaaty 
Kaianciyani^  are  ooTmt!Ot«d  with  iiioro  or  ieas  perfect  fulfilniiint 
of  Lhi>  a{)pi>int«-d  riiniTtton  by  dilfGrent  indtvidiudd 
of  the  Baine  ji|it-<!ie:iL  Wo  an;  now  no  lon^r  cullod  la  pro- 
ubuuctt  DpOH  worthiiii-!W  of  utTCtipation  or  dignity  of  dit«pu< 
sition  ;  but  both  employment  and  capacity  being  known,  iind 
Uw  aoimal'x  position  and  duty  fixed,  we  hare  to  regard  it  in  tliat 
roepcct  alouc.  comparing  it  with  other  iiidividuaU  of  its  species, 
and  to  determine  how  fur  it  worthily  executes  iu  office  ;  whether, 
if  scorpion,  it  hath  poUon  ciioiig'li,  or  if  ligi>r.  strength  enough, 
or  if  doTo,  innocence  enough,  U>  mittiiin  rightly  its  place  in  c.k- 
atinn.  wid  come  up  to  Uw  jwrfcct  idva  of  dove,  tiger,  or  Bcorpion. 

In  thv  firvt  or  sym)>atl)ctic  opumtion  of  the  theoretic  faculty, 
it  will  bo  rtnifuiljcrcd,  wo  receive  plcasTiro  from  the  signs  of 
fner«  bappincfs  in  living  things.  In  the  second  theoretio  opera* 
tion  of  eomparine  and  jndging,  we  constituted  oureclvessuch 
juilgi^s  of  tlie  lower  crontnroa  as  Adam  was  made  by  (iod  when 
thoy  wore  brotijuht  ti>  him  to  ha  iiiuiied,  iind  wo  allowt^d  of  hcjinty 
tn  them  as  they  n'uvlutd,  more  or  K-jm,  Io  thiiL  uluiidunl  of  nionl 
perfection  by  whieh  wc  test  oursclvCM.  But,  in  the  third  pliice, 
TC  arc  to  come  down  n^uin  from  the  judgment  seat,  and  taking 
it  for  gmnied  that  every  creature  of  God  is  in  some  way  good, 
SMd  has  a  duty  and  specific  operation  providentially  accessory  to 
the  well-hi'ing  of  nl).  we  are  to  look  in  tliis  faith  to  that  employ 
mmt  ami  niiture  of  eiich,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  tlair  en- 
lini  perfection  and  filnevs  for  tlic  duty  Uioy  have  to  do,  luid  in 
tbcir  eatiru  lultilment  of  it :  and  eo  wc  uro  to  take  plcMiMu  «tv& 
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find  beauty  in  the  maKni6cent  binding  together  of  the  jawa  of 
the  ichthyoanurmi  forTatchiiig  and  holding,  and  in  the  udiipln- 
tion  of  the  Hon  for  Hpringing,  and  of  the  locust  for  deBLri>)'iiig, 
and  of  the  lurk  fur  singing,  and  in  every  creuLtire  for  tlic  du- 
iii^  of  ihuL  whiiili  (lod  haa  made  it  to  do.  Which  fiLilbfitl  pk'its- 
nre  in  thv  jwrt'i-iition  of  the  perfect  ojienition  of  lowei'  cn-iituRfa 
I  liuTQ  j}luce(l  ladt  among  the  jiorfoctioiis  of  tlie  theoretic  faculty 
convcrniug  them,  bccauoo  it  i*  commonly  Iiist  acqaircd,  both 
owing  to  tho  bumblonoss  und  trastfulncss  of  heart,  which  it  de- 
mands, and  because  it  impliea  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
etruotnre  of  everj'  creature.,  such  as  we  can  but  imperfectly  posscws. 

Tho  jjerfeot  idea  of  tlie  form  and  condition  in  whJrii  all  thu 
projiurtiefl  of  the  Rpecie.'i  are  fully  devchipod.  in  called  lite  ideal  ot 
tin;  upeoics.  Tlio  (luentiou  of  tho  niiturc  of  ideal  eon<reptiun  ot 
l«.Tiict<io«9i>-  Hl>"eioii,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  ar- 
"wwi.'^glttM  "^'^•^  "'■  ''■■  ''"*  ''<'*■'">  ^^^  »"hji;ct  of  ei>  much  diiicus- 
Ii"S™toAginn'  '''''"•  """^  nourco  of  80  luuc'li  ctobarrussDiunt,  chiefly 
"""■  owing   to  that  unfortunate    distinotion    between 

idciUiiiin  and  realism  whieh  leads  moat  [loople  to  imnginn  tho 
iili'itl  iippoKml  to  the  real,  and  iharefore  /nhe,  that  I  think  it 
necessiry  to  rcfjiiMl  tiio  rcatlcr'a  most  careful  attention  to  tho 
following  }iosition«. 

Any  work  of  art  whieh  represents,  not  n  mnt^rial  object,  but 
tho  mental  conception  of  n  miiterial  object,  is,  in  tho  primary 
H^nHo  of  the  word  ideal;  that  is  to  ^ay.  it  rcpresculc  an  idea, 
and  not  a  thing.  Any  work  of  art  which  represents  or  renlinQS 
a  material  object,  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  iinidcah 

Ideal  works  of  art,  therefore,  in  this  firat  sense,  rcprcHent 
tho  rettnk  of  nn  act  of  imagimition,  and  nn  good  or  luid  in  pro- 
portion  lo  the  hcjdthy condition  sind  genend  powerof  the  imagi< 
niitiun,  whom)  actH  they  reprcMtnt. 

Unideal  works  of  art  (the  studious  production  of  which  is 
termed  realism)  represent  actual  existing  things,  and  are  good 
or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  ]>erfection  of  tho  representation. 

All  entirely  bad  works  of  art  may  be  divided  into  those 
whieh,  professing  to  be  iinaginutive,  bear  no  elamp  of  imagina- 
tion, and  are  tbcreforo  false,  and  tlio«e  which,  prwfosiiing  to  bo 
rcproienliit.Ive  of  mutter,  inisa  of  th«  representation  aud  are 
thcreforo  nugatory. 
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It  ia  the  habit  of  most  obscrvcra  to  regard  art  as  roprcseiitia- 
t"TO  of  matter,  and  to  look  only  for  the  ciitircnt'tifl  of  reiHcsfntii- 
tion  ;  and  it  whb  to  this  view  of  urt  that  I  limited  the  urgii- 
ments  of  tJie  former  sections  of  the  pi-escut  work,  wlieroin  hav- 
ing lo  oppose  the  couclueiona  of  a  criticism  entirely  btiscd  ujion 
the  realist  system,  I  was  comjwlkd  to  meet  tliut  criticism  on  its 
own  grounds.  But  the  greater  i>art  of  works  of  art,  more 
especially  those  devoted  to  the  expression  of  ideiis  of  bounty, 
are  the  results  of  the  agency  of  imugiiiiition,  their  worthiness 
depending,  as  above  stated,  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
imagination. 

Hence  it  ia  necessary  for  119,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
respecting  the  worthiness  of  such  works,  to  dcfino  and  uxaniiiio 
the  nature  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  to  determine  first 
what  are  the  signs  or  conditions  of  its  cxiHteuce  iit  ull ;  and 
secondly,  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  healthy  iind  cHicient  ex- 
istence, upon  which  examination  1  shuU  enter  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  present  part. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word  ideal  besides  this,  and 
it  is  that  with  which  wc  arc  here  concerned.  It  is  evident  that, 
■o  long  as  wo  use  the  word  to  signify  that  art  which  repre^nts 
IS.  orio  perfec-  ''^"'•8  ""''  uot.  things,  wc  miiy  use  it  as  truly  of  the 
tioootiipo.  art  which  represents  an  idea  of  Caliban,  and  not 
real  Caliban,  as  of  the  art  which  represents  an  idea  of  Antinoiis, 
and  not  real  Antinous.  For  tJiat  ia  iis  much  imagination  wliich 
conceives  the  monster  as  whicli  conceives  tlio  man.  If,  however, 
Caliban  iind  Antinous  he  creiitui^s  of  the  same  species,  and  tiio 
form  of  the  one  contain  not  the  fully  developed  tyiws  or  eharuc- 
tera  of  the  species,  while  the  form  of  the  other  presents  the 
greater  part  of  them,  then  the  latter  ia  siiid  to  bo  a  form  more 
ideal  than  the  other,  as  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  general 
idea  or  conception  of  the  apeciea. 

Now  it  ia  evident  that  this  use  of  the  word  ideal  la  miieh  leaa 
accurate  than  the  other,  from  which  it  is  derived,  for  it  resta  on 
the  assumption  that  the  uasembhige  of  all  the  characters  of  a 
|i.  Thto  last  Species  in  their  perfect  development  cannot  exist 
Jto'^i«t''to'h^  but  in  the  imagination.  For  if  it  can  actually 
'•'"°*'-  and  in  reality  exist,  it  is  not  right  to  call  it  ideal 

or   imaginary ;   it  would   be  better  to  cull  it  characteristic  or 
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general,  ftiiil  ttt  reserve  the  word  idt-sil  for  the  result*  of  the 
upei'iitiou  of  Uiv  iniugin»t,ioii,  ciUier  on  tlio  perfect  or  imperfect 
formit. 

Nevertheless,  tho  word  ideal  liae  been  so  long  and  nniversally 
accepted  in  this  Bcnse,  that  I  think  it  iiettor  to  continue  tho  use 
of  it,  BO  only  that  the  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe  tho  di»- 
tinotion  in  the  sense,  according  to  the  suhjopt  matter  under  di«- 
oustiion.  At  present  then,  using  it  aa  expressive  of  Tin-  noblo 
guucric  form  wliieli  indicates  the  full  )icrfection  of  the  crcattiro 
in  all  its  function*,  I  wish  to  examine  bow  fur  thiB  pcrctiption 
oxists  or  nuiy  eKixt  in  nulure,  and  if  not  in  nuturu,  how  it  ia  by 
us  disL'ovcrublc  or  iniiiginuble. 

Nowit  isbctl«r,  when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  trnih.  always  to  take 
familiar  instances,  wherein  tho  mind  is  not  likely  to  be  biassed 
by  any  elevated  nsaoeiations  or  favorite  thoorics.  Let  us  n.sk 
therefore,  first,  what  kifid  of  ideal  form  may  be  at. 
Fifti,iiiUi"i"«or  tributcd  to  a  limpet  or  an  oyster,  tliat  is  to  Kuy, 
whfther  all  oystern  do  or  do  not  come  up  to  the 
entire  notion  or  idea  of  an  oyster.  1  nppreheud  thxt,  although 
ID  respect  of  eixe,  ago,  and  kind  of  feeding,  there  may  be  eoms 
difference  betwctm  tliem,  yot  of  those  which  are  of  full  sho  and 
bcoUhy  condition  there  will  be  found  many  which  fnlfil  tho 
conditions  of  an  oyster  in  every  respect,  and  that  so  perfectly, 
that  we  could  not,  by  combining  the  features  of  two  or  more 
together,  produce  a  more  perfect  oyster  than  any  that  we  see,  I 
suppose  »l«o,  tliat,  out  of  a  number  of  healthy  fish,  birds,  or 
beasts  of  the  same  species,  it  would  not  he  eiuy  to  aetcct  an  indi* 
vidual  as  superior  to  all  the  rest ;  neither  by  eonijwring  two  or 
more  of  tlie  nobler  oxamples  togtHher,  to  arrive  st  tJie  concop* 
tion  of  a  form  supvrior  U>  Ibal  of  either  ;  but  that,  though  the 
tie-cidents  of  more  ubnndnnt  fond  or  more  fitting  habitation  may 
indulge  among  tbcm  some  viirtclies  of  si«e,  stnngtb,  and  color, 
yet  tlio  entire  generic  form  would  be  presented  by  many,  neither 
would  any  art  l>e  able  to  add  to  or  diminisb  from  it. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  right  to  use  tho  word  ideal  of  thn  gen- 
eric fonud  of  these  creatures,  of  which  we  see  actual  example*  ; 
hut  if  we  arc  to  use  it,  then  be  it  distinctly  understood  that  thoir 
1 8.  to  nbM  con-  'deality  consistfl  in  the  full  development  of  all  the 
•"'*"*■  powers  and  properties  of  the  creature  a&  such,  aud 
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it  inoonnstent  witli  accidental  or  imperfect  doTpIopmcnU,  ond 
tmta  with  great  vu-iatioii  from  arora^  e'lxo,  tlio  i<l<';il  hiko  i«in]; 
twitWr  gi^ntk  nor  diminutive,  but  tlii>  atmoA  gmudcur  and 
entintnvM  of  projiortion  at  a  ccrbun  point  aborv  thv  mi'An  einv ; 
tor  as  more  individuals olwajs  fall  short  of  gpnoric  «ixc  ihiin  riso 
above  it,  the  gcnvrio  is  ubovc  the  average  or  mean  sis«.  And 
this  perfMtioQ  of  the  creuLure  invarial>ly  involves  the  nttnost 
posaible  degree  of  all  tho««  |>roj>crtie«  uf  licauly,  liuth  typical  and 
Tital,  which  it  ta  appointed  to  po«yc«ft. 

Let  na  next  obaorve  the  couditionfl  of  idi-nlily  in  vogctahlea. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  primroses  or  vtolptu,  I  apprehend  lluit, 
although  one  or  two  might  l>c  larger  than  all  the  rest,  tlio 
|7.  Uair«nia  gTwU^r  jiart  would  1)0  very  sufficient  primroeeaand 
**«<'i*>>i-L  violets.     And  that  we  could,  by  no  study  nor  com- 

bination of  viulctif,  conccl*«  of  a  belter  violet  tlniii  many  in  the 
bed.  And  so  goouralljr  of  tho  blottsoms  and  )K-j>uruto  mombera 
of  all  vcgetablco. 

Uiit  among  the  entire  forma  of  the  comjilox  vt^tables,  as  of 
ook-trecj,  for  instance,  tlier«  exists  very  lurgti  and  constant  differ- 
ence, some  being  what  we  hold  to  be  Hue  oak«,  a»  in  parks,  luid 
phices  where  they  arc  taken  care  of,  and  have  their  own  vray, 
and  some  are  hnt  jioor  and  mean  ouk)<,  which  have  had  no  one  to 
tiikt;  rare  of  ibcm,  but  liuvo  been  obliged  to  maintain  themselves. 

That  which  wo  have  to  determine  is,  whether  idi^alily  bo 
prcdicable  ot  tho  fine  oaks  only,  or  whether  the  poor  and  mean 
oaks  also  may  bo  considered  as  ideal,  that  ia,  coming  up  to  Uia 
ooodittons  uf  oak,  and  the  general  notion  of  oak. 

Now  there  is  tbisdifferenoe  between  the  positJans  held  m  cre- 
ation by  animals  and  pluntri,  tind  thence  in  the  diKpositions  with 
which  we  regard  llictii  ;  Unit  tho  animals,  being  for  the  most 
|8.  Tbe  iitin.  P"^  locomotive,  apo  capable  both  of  living  where 
bSfi«',  "^i^w  tl'ey  cfiooBo.  and  of  obtaining  what  food  they  want, 
muduim^n.  andoffutlilling  all  the  conditions  necessary  til  their 
health  and  perfection.  For  which  reason  they  are  anKWcrablo  for 
such  health  and  perfection,  and  we  should  be  displeased  and  hurt 
if  we  did  not  lind  it  in  one  individual  lus  well  as  another. 

But  the  case  is  evidently  didercnt  with  plants.  They  arc  in- 
tended lixcdly  to  occupy  many  pluees  compiu-alively  unfit  for 
them,  and  to  tilt  up  all  the  spax^  where  greenness,  and  coolness. 
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and  ornament,  and  oxygt'ii  aro  wanted,  und  tbiit  iritb  vorj*  littld] 
reference  to  thoir  i-omfort  or  couvcDi(>nc«.     Xow  it  would  bg 
hard  upon  the  plaut  if.  aft«r  being  tied  to  u  pfLrticukr  spot, 
wbero  it  ia  indeed  much  wanted,  uud  is  n  great  blessing,  but 
where  it  has  enougb  to  do  to  live,  whence  it  cannot  move  to  ob- 
tain u'lijit  it  wants  or  likes,  bat  must  stretch  its  unfortunato^ 
urnis  hero  nnd  thcro  for  bare  breath  and  light,  and  split  its  wayj 
smoug  rockit,  and  grope  for  susteounce  in  unkindly  soil ;   itj 
would  ha  biird  upon  the  plant,  I  sa;,  if  under  all  these  di^iatl* 
yaiituj^cis.  it  were  made  iinswenible  for  its  nppi^aiance,  uiid  found^ 
fault  with  because  it  was  not  u  fine  plant  uf  the  kind.     And  so  I 
wc  llnd  it  onhiincd  that  in  order  that  nu  iiukin^J 

lu  ihi-  idHi  comparison:!  mnj  be  drawn  hetwet^n  one  and 
another,  theio  are  not  appointed  to  plants  the  fixed 
nnniber,  ]>osition,  and  proportion  of  members  which  are  or- 
dained in  animalH,  (aud  any  variation  from  which  in  these  is  vn< 
{Minlonable,)  hut  a  continually  varying  number  ami  position, 
oven  utuoDg  the  more  freely  j^ruwing  CMimples,  aduiitliug  there* 
fore  all  kinds  of  license  to  those  which  have  encmici!  to  ci>iiLi-iid|i 
with, and  that  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  their  dignity] 
and  perfection. 

So  then  there  ia  in  trees  no  perfect  form  which  can  be  fixed 
npon  or  ne^tsoncd  out  as  ideal ;  but  tliat  is  ulwoys  un  ideal  oali 
which,  however  poverty-stricken,  or  hunger-pinched.,  or  temppst-J 
tortured,  ia  yet  seen  to  have  done,  under  its  appointed  circum- 
Htxncx'H,  all  that  could  be  expected  of  oak. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  of  the  park  oak  is  that  to  which  I  al*"* 
loiicd  in  the  cuncluHlonof  tlie  former  part  of  this  work,  full  sixc, 
united  tenniuul  curve,  cfiual  and  Hymmelrical  range  of  branche*^ 
on  each  side.     The  ideal  of  the  nionnlaiu  oak  may  bo  anythingij 
twisting,  and  leaning,  and  shattered,  and  rock-<'ncumbered,  sc 
only  that  amidst  all  its  mistorluucs,  it  maintain  the  dignity  of 
oak  ;  and,  indeed,  I  look  upon  this  kind  of  tix-e  as  more  idesd, 
than  the  other,  in  so  far  as  by  its  efforts  aud  struggles,  more 
its  nature,  enduring  power,  patience  in  waiting  for,  and  inge-' 
nuity  in  obtuiuing  what  it  wants,  is  brought  out,  and  so  more  ul 
the  CKscnee  of  oak  exhibited,  tlian  under  more  fortunate  coii'j 
ditions. 

And  herein,  then,  vr«  at  Wt  find  the  cauiso  of  that  fact  whicli 
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-we  hsTe  trice  slreadj  noted,  that  the  esalt«<]  or  seemingly  im- 
prored  conditioo,  whether  of  plant  or  aniaial.  induc««l  by  hu- 
<n  Mtf  teim  ^"^'^  interference,  is  not  the  iruo  uid  arti^ii.';il 
»«gp^J«j^  ideal  of  it.*  It  h:ts  been  well  shown  by  Or.  Her- 
'"''*•  ben.t  that  many  plants  are  found  utone  on  s  cer- 

tain soil  or  snbsoil  in  a  wild  stute.  not  bei-ause  such  soil  is  fa- 
vorable (o  them,  but  becnuse  they  alone  an?  callable  of  existing 
on  it,  and  because  all  duigeruus  rivals  are  by  its  inhospitaliiy 
Rmoved.  >>ow  if  we  withdraw  ilie  plant  fntni  this  position, 
whieh  it  hardly  endures,  and  supply  it  wi;h  the  carih,  and 
maintain  at^ut  it  the  tem}>eniiure  iliat  It  dolightd  in ;  with- 
drawing from  it  at  the  same  time  all  rivals  which,  in  such  con- 
ditions nature  would  have  thrust  upon  it,  we  shall  indeed  obtain 
a  magnificently  dcTelojiod  example  of  the  plant,  colossal  in  size, 
and  Epienilid  in  organixatiun.  but  we  shall  utterly  lose  in  it  that 
mora]  ideal  which  is  <lei>endcD[  on  its  right  fullilmcnt  of  it$  Bp> 
pointed  functions.  It  was  intended  and  civateil  by  the  IVity 
for  the  covering  of  those  lonely  simts  where  uo  other  plant  could 
live  ;  it  has  l>een  thereto  endowed  with  coiinigc,  and  strength, 
and  capacities  of  endurance  uiie'pialled  ;  its  character  and  glory 
are  not  thcrefurc  in  the  gluttonous  auil  idle  feeling  of  ii^  own 
over  luxuriance,  at  the  exi>ense  of  other  creatures  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  rooted  out  for  its  good  alone,  but  in  its  right  doing 
of  its  hard  duty,  and  forward  climbing  into  tho^  s]>ots  «f  for- 
lorn hope  where  it  alone  can  Ix-ar  witness  to  the  kindness  and 
presence  of  the  Spirit  that  eutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks, 
as  it  covers  the  valleys  with  corn  :  and  there,  in  its  vanwiird 
place,  and  only  there,  where  nothing  is  withdrawn  for  it,  nor 
hurt  by  it,  and  where  nothing  can  take  (>art  of  its  honor,  nor 
usurp  its  throne,  are  its  strength,  and  faimes^i,  and  price,  and 
goodness  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  bo  tmlv  esteemed. 

*  I  tpeak  Dot  bere  of  those  conditions  of  vcfrciaiioD  which  havv  capcrhd 
reference  to  maa,  as  of  iseeds  and  fruits,  whose  sweetDcsa  and  larina  siwm 
in  great  measure  given,  di>1  for  the  plant's  sake,  but  tor  his,  and  to  which 
Iherefote  the  ioterruplion  in  the  hannouj  ot  creatioo  of  which  he  was  tlie 
cause  is  extended,  and  their  eweetnesa  and  larger  measure  of  good  to  1h- ob- 
tained only  by  his  redeeming  labor.  His  curee  has  fallen  on  the  eom  and 
the  vuie,  and  Ijic  wild  barley  ini:»C8  of  its  fulne»,  that  he  tany  txt  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

t  JouniaJ  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    Fart  L 
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Tbo  firat  tinto  that  I  saw  the  soldanella  alpina,  before  sjiokcn 

of,  it  waa  growing,  of  niiignificent  siae,  on  a  annny  Alpine  jttia- 

ture,  among  bli^ating  of  ^heep  and  lowing  of  cattle,  a«soeiHU'iJ 

with  a  profusion  of  iicuin  niontanum.  mid  mnuii- 
$11.  Inalitm  In        ,  '  i       ■.-.■.■     ■ 

th*     Hoi.imK'iu  cuhta  p^TenieuB.     I  noticed  it  oiilv  liitciiuKi'i  new  lo 

nio,  nor  |H;rcei»ed  any  peculiar  beauty  iii  lU  cloven 
flowfr.  Some  days  after,  I  found  it  nloiie,  iimoiig  tlic  rack  of 
the  higher  oIouiIji.  unil  hitwling  of  glueicr  winde,  aud,  aa  I  do. 
Bcribed  it,  pit-rcing  through  an  edge  of  avalanche,  which  in  lis 
retiring  had  left  tho  new  ground  hrown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if 
burned  by  reeeiit  fire  ;  tho  plant  was  poor  and  feeble,  and  secm- 
ingty  exhausted  with  its  efforU,  hut  it  was  then  that  I  compro- 
bended  its  ideal  character,  and  saw  iU  noble  function  and  order 
of  glory  among  the  constellations  of  the  eitrth. 

Thu  ranunculus  glaciulis  might  {terhaps  by  cultivation,  be 
blanched  from  its  wan  mid  corp»e-likc  ]>iik-nesE  to  purer  white, 
and  won  to  more  brunuhcd  iind  lofty  development  of  its  ragged 
le&Tes.  Bat  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to  be  fonnd  only  in  tiio 
last,  loose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  thore  ;  wet  with  the  cold, 
unkindly  drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  aa  the  loose 
mid  steep  duKt  to  which  it  clings  yields  ever  and  anon,  and  shud' 
don  and  crumbles  away  from  about  its  root. 

And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  ooiuepLion  of  the  utmost  beauty 
of  ideol  form  is  consistent  with  what  wc  formerly  argut'd 
rcsiwcUng   the  pleasantness  of   the  uppeariinee   of  felicity   in 

the  creature,  let  it  bo  obsen^ed.  and  forever  held, 
or  n-pawMidV   that  the  right  and  true  happiness  of  every  creature, 
i«ii''w«Ii™i:ii   is  in  this  very  discharge  of  \U  function,  and  ia 
**'  tho«e  efforts  by  which  ils  strength   and  inherent 

energy  »re  develojied  :  and  that  the  reptwe  of  wliii^h  we  also 
«Iioko  us  neecasury  to  all  beauty,  is,  as  waa  then  stated,  repoi^j 
not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of  irreeolntion,  but  the  r^H 
pO«e  of  magnificent  energy  and  being  ;  in  action,  the  calmnosS^H 
ot  trust  and  determination  ;  in  rest,  tbo  consciouBUesa  of  duty 
accomplished  and  of  victory  won.  and  this  repose  and  this  felicity 
can  take  place  aa  well  iu  the  midst  of  trial  and  tempest,  as  be- 
side the  waters  of  comfort ;  they  perish  only  when  the  creature 
is  cither  unfaithful  to  ifet-'lf,  or  is  afflicted  by  circumstances  un- 
natural aud  malignant  to  its  being,  and  for  the  contending  wi 
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wliicli  it  was  neitber  fitted  nor  ordainctl.  Itence  that  rest 
wlitt'h  is  indeed  glorious  is  of  thv  ohunioitt  coticlied  lircatldew 
DD  hi.1  graoite  bed,  Dvt  of  the  eUilKsl  nx  uvor  hix  fuOiier,  uid 
thai  hajipincaa  which  is  indtwl  bvHutifitl  i^  tn  th«  hearing  of 
thotsc  triul  te«t«  which  w«  appoiiitod  for  the  proving  «f  ovorj 
croatare,  whether  it  bo  good,  or  whether  it  bo  oTil ;  mvX  in  tlio 
futiilment  to  itte  ntbermost  of  cvorj'  oommund  it  \ui»  rvcvived, 
sud  the  oat-carrying  to  th«  uttermost  of  over}'  power  and  gift  it 
has  gotten  from  itJt  Oud. 

Therefore  tho  tiisk  uf  t}ic  painter  in  his  pnrflnit  of  ideal  form 
is  to  utUin  aceuratc  knowledge,  bo  far  ns  may  be  in  his  power, 
of  Uic  chiiractcr,  habits,  and  p<x-tilinr  virtDes  and  duties  of  ererf 
lis  TtaitaUij  "P**'®"  of  being;  down  even  to  the  slone,  for 
******  there  is  an  ideality  of  nionva  aeoording  to  their 

kind,  an  ideality  of  granite  and  sUte  and  marble,  and  it  in  in 
the  utmost  and  moMt  cxftllcd  exhibition  of  such  individutkl  char- 
actor,  order,  and  use,  that  all  ideality  of  art  consisU.  The  more 
cautious  he  ia  in  osaigning  the  right  species  of  moss  to  its  favor- 
ite trunk,  and  the  right  kind  of  weed  to  its  necessary  stone,  in 
marking  the  definite  and  characteristic  leaf,  hloiumm,  tteed,  fruc- 
tore,  color,  and  inward  anatomy  of  everything,  tiie  more  truly 
idea]  his  work  becomes.  All  confuHJoii  of  ifpecicK,  idl  careless 
rendering  of  oliaraoter,  all  nunaLural  and  arbitrary  association, 
is  vulgar  and  untdeal  in  proportion  to  its  degree. 
(It.  Bow  «n.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  nature  aorae. 
SliJiSJril.ul"*''  iwt  time  in  H  measure  herself  oonceals  these  gencrio 
oIum,  differences,  and  that  when  slio  diB)>Iay«  them  it  is 

commonly  on  a  scale  too  small  for  luiitiiin  band  to  follow. 

The  pnrsnit  and  Eeixui-o  of  the  generic  differcn<M;8  in  their 
conej>alniont,  and  the  dLiplay  of  them  en  a  larger  and  more  pal- 
pnblo  wale,  in  one  of  the  wliolesorao  and  hejilthy  operations  of 
the  i  mil);  ill  lit  ion  of  which  wc  an'  prwseutly  to  speak.* 

Generic  diRvrcnees  being  commonly  exhibited  by  art  in 
difTemnl  manner  and  way  from  that  of  their  natural  occur- 
unce,  arc  in  this  reepcct  more  strictly  and  tmly  ideal  in  art 
than  in  reality. 

This  only  remains  to  be  noted,  that,  of  all  creatures  whose 


*  Compare  6«ct.  11.  Chsp.  IV. 
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existence  iiitoItcs  birtli,  progrvKX,  niid  diiHoIntioD,  idi'alitj  is 
prcdicablo  all  through  their  cxJKt^-noo,  so  thnt  thcj  bi>  pcrfwt 
with  reference  to  th<-ir  #u]}poHcd  period  of  beinir_ 
Maniiina in'flGH  Thtis  thdv  IS  All  idoul  of  iofsiicyt  of  youth,  of  olil 
'"'"  "'"*  ago,  of  doiitli.  und  of  docay.  But  when  the  ideal 
form  of  the  fipeciea  is  spoken  of  or  conceived  in  general  terms, 
tlie  form  is  understood  to  be  of  that  period  when  the  ge- 
neric attribntea  are  perfectly  developed,  and  previous  to  the  com- 
tnenocment  of  tlioir  decline.  At  which  period  all  tbeebarac- 
tors  of  vital  atid  typicul  beamy  are  eoninioidy  most  eoncen- 
trated  in  them,  though  the  nrran^enieiit  and  proportion  of 
tliew!  elmnictcre  varies  «l  different  periods,  y«uth  haviu)^  more 
of  the  vigorous  beauty,  and  ago  of  the  reposing  ;  youlJi  of  typi- 
cal outward  fairness,  and  ago  of  exji^ndcd  and  ctbert.-iilii'.ed 
moral  expression  ;  the  babe,  ngain,  in  eome  measure  atoning  in 
gracefulnesa  for  it^  want  of  strengtl>,  so  that  the  balanced  glory 
of  the  oreuturc  continues  in  solemn  intercliange,  porhapis  even 

"  Flillntt  niian  and  mom  willi  crTntal  liglit. 
Ad  peiifelve  evoulag  (h^epoaa  lolo  Diglit. 

Hitherto,  liowover,  wo  have  confined  oureelves  to  the  exnm- 
inntion  of  idwil  form  In  the  lower  animals,  and  we  have  foumi 
that,  to  arrive  at  it.  no  oombination  of  forms  nor  exertion  of 
fancy  is  required,  but  only  simple  choice  among  Utono  mitiirulty 
presented,  together  with  ooreful  investigation  and  aoatomiz- 
lug  of  the  habits  of  the  creatur(«.  I  fear  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
Tery  different  oonclueion,  in  considering  the  ideal  form  of  man. 
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OF  TITAL  BEAUTY. — THIRULT,   IN  MAK. 

Having  thus  passed  grailiially  through  all  tlio  orderB  and 
fields  of  creation,  and  traversed  that  goodly  line  of  God'a  Iiappy 
creatures  who  "leap  not,  but  express  a  fcaat,  where  ail  the 
II.  ckmdiiion  oi  gucsts  ait  close,  and  nothing  wants,"  withont  find- 
sl«  eu°"/™  '"&  »ny  deficiency  which  hum"n  invention  might 
5'^  t^  »IS-  ^''PP'y-  !'<"■  ""J  •"»""  which  human  intfiiference 
"■"■^  might  mend,  wo  come  at  last  to  set  ourselves  face 

to  face  witli  ourselves,  expecting  that  in  creatures  made  after 
the  image  of  God  wo  arc  to  find  eiimeliness  and  completion  more 
oxqaisite  than  in  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  things  that  pass 
through  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

But  behold  now  a  sudden  change  from  nil  former  experience. 
No  longer  among  the  individuals  oi  the  race  is  there  equality 
or  likeness,  a  distributed  fairness  and  fixed  tyiie  visible  in  each, 
but  evil  diversity,  and  terrible  stamp  of  various  degradation  ; 
features  seamed  with  sickness,  dimmed  by  sensuality,  convulsed 
by  passion,  pinched  by  poverty,  shadowed  by  sorrow,  bmndcd 
with  remorse  ;  bodies  consumed  with  sloth,  broken  down  by 
labor,  tortured  by  disease,  dishonored  in  foul  uses ;  intellects 
without  power,  hearts  witliout  hope,  minds  earthly  and  devil- 
ish ;  oar  bones  full  of  the  sin  of  our  youth,  the  heaven  reveal- 
ing our  iniquity,  the  earth  rising  up  against  us,  the  roots  dried 
np  beneath,  and  the  branch  cut  ofif  above  ;  well  for  us  only,  if, 
after  beholding  this  our  natural  face  in  a  glass,  we  desire  not 
straightway  to  forget  what  manner  of  men  we  be. 

Herein  there  is  at  last  something,  and  too  much,  for  that 
short  stopping  intclligenco  and  dull  perception  of  <«irs  to  ac- 
complish, whether  in  earnest  fact,  or   in  the  seeking  for  the 
outward  image  of  beauty  : — to   undo   the  devil's 
tcre  iiir  idniiza-  work,  to  Tcstoro  to  tho    body  the  grace   and  the 
power  which  inherited   disease  has  destroyed,  to 
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return  to'tho  spirit  the  purity,  iwd  to  the  intellect  the  gnsp 
that  tiioy  liiid  in  Punu'jso.  Now,  first  of  all,  this  work,  be  it 
observed  ie  in  no  n^spoct  a  work  of  imiiginiiliun.  Wrcc-Jtcd  we 
are,  and  nearly  uU  to  pieces  ;  but  tkut  littlo  good  by  wbicli  we 
are  to  rodoem  oiiVBelvea  is  to  bo  got  out  of  tlie  old  wreck,  boiiLcn 
iibimt  iind  full  of  aand  though  it  be  ;  and  not  out  of  that  desert 
isluud  of  ]>fide  on  which  the  devils  split  first,  and  we  after 
tlicm  ;  and  ao  tlio  only  restoration  of  the  body  that  wo  can 
roach  is  not  to  be  coined  out  of  our  fancies,  but  to  bo  collected 
out  of  such  uninjured  iind  bright  v<^8tigf!t!  of  the  old  seal  as  we 
can  find  and  set  together,  and  bo  the  ideal  of  the  featured,  as  the 
good  and  perfect  soul  is  seen  in  them,  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
imagination,  bnt  by  Uie  seeing  and  resiching  forth  of  the  better 
part  of  the  soul  to  that  o!  which  it  must  first  know  the  swoot- 
neas  and  goodness  in  itself,  before  it  can  mucli  desire,  or  rightly 
find,  the  signs  of  it  in  others. 

I  say  much  desire  and  rightly  find,  bccanse  tliere  is  not  tmy 
Boni  80  sunk  bnt  titat  it  sludl  in  ionic  meiuuro  feel  the  impression 
of  mental  buauty  in  the  hnrmin  fcatiirvif,  anil  deteiil  in  others  its 
own  likeness,  and  in  itself  deitpise  that  which  of  itaolf  it  has 
made. 

Now,  of  the  ordinary  process  by  which  the  realization  of 
ideal  bodily  form  is  reached,  there  is  explunatiou  enough  m  all 
trealJsea  on  art,  and  it  is  so  far  well  comprehended  that  I  need 
la.  Howihccon-  ""^^  "'-"J'  '*'"8  ***  consider  it.  So  far  as  the  sight 
ta^t'Sr  w"cii  "u  '""^  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  of  the* purest 
»•**"*-  race,  exercised  from   itifiincy  conxtantly,  hut  not 

esceasively  in  all  exercises  of  diguity,  not  in  twuits  and 
straining  dexterities,  but  In  natural  exercises  of  running, 
casting,  or  riding ;  practised  in  endurance,  not  of  extraordi- 
nary hardiihip,  for  that  hardens  .and  degrades  Uie  body,  bnt  of 
natural  hardiiiiip,  vicissitudoi  of  winter  and  summer,  and  cold 
und  heat,  yet  in  u  climate  whore  none  of  the«c  ore  severe  ;  sur- 
rounded also  by  u  certain  degree  of  right  luxury,  )>o  as  to  soften 
and  Tcliuf  the  forms  of  strength  ;  so  far  as  the  sight  of  all  this 
could  render  the  mental  intelligence  of  what  is  right  in  human 
form  so  acut«  as  to  he  able  to  absti'act  and  combine  from  the  best 
examples  80  produced,  that  which  was  most  perfect  in  each,  go 
lar  the  Oreek  conceived  and  attained  the  ideal  of  bodily  form  : 
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and  on  the  Greek  modes  of  attaining  it,  as  well  as  on  what  ho 
produced,  as  a  perfect  example  of  it,  chicliy  dwell  those  writers 
whoae  opinions  on  this  subject  I  have  collecled  ;  wholljr  losing 
eight  of  whui  seems  to  me  the  moat  im|>Drtunt  brunch  of  the  in- 
<)uiry,  naraelj,  the  intluence  for  good  or  evil  of  Uie  mind  upon 
tlic  tnxlity  sbajw,  the  wreck  of  the  mind  itself,  and  th^  luodoa 
by  which  vo  way  conceive  of  its  restoration. 

Kow,  the  operation  of  Che  mind  upon  the  hody, 
i>r>b°budiirkw'  uiidevidfiK-oof  itth«reon,  may  be  couiiidercd  uiidvr 
mee  o(  mK.d!  thu  following  Uin'O  goiiorul  hcitds. 
«m,atol=n«u  pj^^^  „|^  oiHn-i.tii.n  of  thv  iuU'lIwHiiul  powers 
QpOD  tlte  features,  in  the  lino  iMilling  and  chi«vliiug  of  thom, 
and  removal  from  them  of  signs  of  scusimlity  and  sloth,  by 
which  they  ar\)  blunted  and  deadened,  and  eubstitntion  of  en- 
ergy and  inteusity  for  viuraucy  and  insipidity,  (by  which  wants 
alone  tlio  fo^^es  of  many  fair  women  are  utterly  spoiled  and 
rcndciYHl  valueloiiK,)  and  by  the  keenness  given  to  the  eye  and 
fine  moulding  imd  development  to  the  brow,  of  which  elTect«  Sir 
Charles  Belt  has  well  noted  the  ileiiirublcnoKd  iiiid  opposition  to 
brutal  types,  (p.  69,  third  edition  ;)  only  this  he  has  not  euf- 
Sciently  obeorred,  that  there  are  certain  virtues  of  the  intellect 
in  measure  inconaiHtent  with  etich  other,  as  perhaps  great  tub- 
tlety  with  great  compreheosiveucas,  and  high  anal^'tical  with 
high  imaginative  power,  or  that  at  least,  if  consistent  and  com- 
piil.ible,  their  slgnti  u)i'>n  the  fe»tures  are  not  the  same,  so  thai 
thi^  (intwnnl  form  cunnot  eiqiroMM  bntb,  Without  in  a  inetiKiiro 
exjirossing  neither  ;  and  so  (imrc  arc  certain  Bepiinito  virtui«  of 
the  outward  form  eorriwpomiotit  with  tlio  more  eonxtant  em- 
ployment or  more  prevniling  eii]mcity  of  the  brain,  as  the  piere- 
ing  keenness,  or  open  and  relloctivo  coniprL'henjfivcucsB  of  the 
eye  and  forehead,  and  that  all  these  virtucsof  form  arc  ideal, 
only  those  the  most  so  which  are  tlie  signs  of  the  worthiest 
powers  of   intellect,    though  which   these   be,  we  will  not  at 

/raseut  stay  to  inquire. 
The  second  {loint  to  be  considered  in  the  inflnence  of  mind 
npon  body.  Is  the  mode  of  operation  and  conjutictloii  of  the 

mond  feeliniMon  and  with  the  inu-lk-otuul  i>owers. 
IS.  SMlndlT,  of         ,     ,         .i*^ .  .  .   .  .   „  .,,,-, 

»■  tBMBi  Itvi-  uuu  tht-n  their  conjoint  mnuenee  on   Uiu  bodily 

form.    Now,  the  operation  of  the  right  moral  feel- 
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Ings  (in  the  intellect  is  always  for  the  good  of  the  latter,  for  it  is 
noL  jiO'^'ithle  that  oclflahnoiiii  should  reoMon  rij,'htl)*  in  unj  re- 
Kjwct,  bat  mii#t  be  blind  in  its  eatimntioi]  of  the  worthiiia'u  of 
111!  ttiingsr,  neither  migor,  for  that  overjwwfra  tho  ivason  or  onl- 
crktx  it,  nuillii-r  tiuiiminlity,  tor  tliat  overgrows  Hn<3  diokes  it, 
neither  iigit«tion,  for  tiiiil  has  no  lime  to  compant  things  to- 
gelhor,  ndtlior  unmily,  for  Ihut  nmgt  be  unjnMt,  ncitluT  four, 
for  thiit  exiiggeratps  all  thiiigit.  Doitticr  cunning  and  dt-coit.  for 
that  which  is  vohiularily  iiutruc  will  noon  he  unwittingly  so : 
but  the  Rieat  reaaonera  are  acU-oomiuand.  und  trust  uoiigitatcd, 
and  deep-looking  Ijore,  and  Faith,  which  us  she  is  above  Ilea- 
Bon,  so  she  best  hnit]*  the  reina  of  it  from  her  high  seat :  bo  that 
tliey  err  grnsiily  who  think  of  the  riglit  development  even  of  tho 
intelleetuul  tyiM  $»  poiwible,  iinlr^  w^»  look  to  higher  sonrces  of 
beauty  fimr,  Xcvcrthck'fw,  though  in  llieir  oi»cnition  upon 
them  tliit  moral  feulings  arc  tbus  clevtttory  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, yet  in  their  conjunction  wU/i  them  they  seem  to  occupy,  in 
their  own  fulness,  such  room  aa  to  absorb  and  overshiKlow  all 
else,  so  that  the  aimu!|jiiieous  excreisc  of  both  is  in  a  sort  im- 
possible ;  for  whioJi  caune  we  "eciisionally  (Ind  the  moral  part  in 
fall  development  and  action,  without  corresponding  expanding 
of  the  intellect  (though  ncrer  without  healtJty  condition  of  it,) 
as  in  that  of  Wordsworth, 

"  In  8Ucli  hlpl)  I'our 
or  vibilatiuu  Trian  tlio  Living  Qod. 
Tho«gUl  w«»  uot ;" 

only  I  think  Unit  if  we  look  far  enongh.  wc  shall  finrl  that  it  is  not 
intt^lligencG  itsdf.  but  the  immediate  net  and  ciTort  of  n  liihon- 
ous,  fitniggling.  and  Impt^rfect  intellcctnal  fai'iilty,  with  which 
high  moral  cniotion  is  inconsistent :  and  that  though  we  cannot, 
while  we  feel  deeply,  reason  shrewdly,  yet  I  doubt  if,  exerpt 
when  we  feel  deeply,  we  oan  ever  comprehend  hilly  ;  so  that  it 
is  only  the  climbing  and  mole-like  piercing,  &nd  not  the  sitting 
uiKin  their  central  throne,  nor  emergence  into  light,  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  wliioh  the  full  ht-iirt  f<«ling  allows  not./ 
}Iem-o,  therefore,  in  the  indioiiti<>n#  of  the  countenance,  Ihey  are 
only  the  Imnl  cut  linen,  an'l  rigid  settings,  and  wasted  hollows, 
tJijii  ^ymik  of  jiast  effort  and  painfulucss  of  mental  upplicatioa, 
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wtiich  arc  iaconsistcnt  with  expression  of  moral  filing,  for«Il 
tlieae  ore  of  infelicitouH  angtir^ ;  bnt  not  the  (nil  mid  Herciiu 
duvvlupfiiunL  of  hnlkitual  cvoinm.-mil  in  t)u>  Inok,  and  mlomn 
tlioiight  in  thn  brow,  only  llie^ic,  in  their  uniituti  with  Uio  Kign.t 
of  omotion,  bc'comv  Hoflcned  itix)  gnidaally  c-onfuniidud  vith  ix 
Kcrunity  and  aulltorily  of  nobW  origio.  But  of  the 
r  toioirai  b]-  sweplupffiwhtch thatliighcrsoivnity (of  hsppiueaii,) 
and  ihii  dignity  whii;h  that  higher  aathority  (of 
Divine  law,  and  not.  hitman  reason.)  can  and  must  etaDij)  on 
the  features,  it  wnnid  be  fittilo  to  Bpeak  hero  at  length,  for  1  siip- 
tliat  both  are  uRknowled^cd  oii  all  hands,  and  tiiat  there  is 
lot  any  boauty  but  theirs  to  which  nion  pay  long  oliodienoe  :  ut 
an  events,  if  not  by  sympathy  discorcrnd,  it  is  not  in  words  ox- 
plioablc  u'ith  whut  diviii(<  lines  und  ligliU  thi- vncrciK:  of  godli- 
HOflE  and  chanty  will  mould  and  gild  thu  hitrdo^t  and  coldest 
countenance,  neither  to  what  darKncss  thoir  dt-jtartiiro  will  con- 
rign  the  loTclieet.  For  there  is  not  any  virtuo  tlie  eserciso  of 
which,  even  ipomentarily.  will  not  impress  a  new  fiiirne.-M  upon 
the  f('iittire«,  neither  on  litem  only,  hut,  on  the  wholo  body,  both 
the  intt-nigwnce  and  the  moral  fjicuUiest  have  operation,  for  i;von 
all  the  movement  and  gooturcs,  however  Ellght,  are  different  in 
their  modes  according  to  the  mind  thiti  gorcnis  them,  and  on 
the  gentloncHB  and  dociuon  of  just  feeling  there  foDon's  a  grace 
of  action,  and  tliroiigli  continnanee  of  this  a  gruix  of  form, 
which  by  no  diseipline  may  be  taught  or  nttained. 

The  third  point  to  be  considi'red  wilh  respect  to  the  cor- 
poreal expresaion  of  mental  character  is,  that  there  is  a  cvrtjiin 
period  of  the  soul  culture  when  it  liegins  to  interfere  with  »oino 
|T.  HoKiTiomni  "'  ""■'  ohiirmlcr*  of  typicid  biimty  hdonging  t« 
hSn"l(li)'';'"*»(uI  *■'"'  ''"dily  fniine,  the  stirring  of  tho  intclloct  wt-ar- 
ii»  iHxKi;  «ia>i.  i„g  down  tho  flesh,  and  the  moral  onthusiaam 
burning  iUt  way  out  to  heaven,  through  the  emaeiation  of  th(v 
earthen  vessel  ;  and  that  there  is,  in  this  indication  of  subduing 
of  the  mortal  by  the  immortal  part,  an  ideal  glory  of  perhiips 
a  purer  and  higher  range  than-  that  of  tho  more  jierfeot  material 
form.  We  conceive,  I  think,  more  nobly  of  the  weak  preseniTe 
of  Piiiil,  Ibnn  of  the  fair  and  ruddy  eounti-niinee  of  Daniel. 

Now,  be  it  observed  that  in  our  consideration  of  these  three 
dtrectioas  of  mental  influence,  wo  hare  several  times  boea  coivor 
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IH'llcd  to  stop  aliort  of  doGiute  conclasions  owing  to  the  «p- 
paniutiiiconHiateucjfof  certainexceJJenreaand  beau- 
&iiti'"^'"!i""''o  ties  to  which  they  tend,  as,  first,  of  diiTercnt  kiiidfi 
ui  nirnioi  on  the  of  iiitclloct  with  each  other  ;  and  secondly',  uf  Lhe 
moral  faculties  irith  tlio  iiitellectnal,  (aiid  if  wo 
hod  separately  examiued  th»  morul  cmAiioiis,  wo  sliotild  liuvo 
fonnd  oerUiiii  InRomiiitiinoii'd  among  tlioiTi  uUo,)  iind  again 
of  tho  Boiil  ciilturt!  gciiendly  witli  (!i«  bodily  pt'rfcctiona. 
Such  tiiooiiHitttcucics  wu  should  Ititd  tii  tho  porfi'ctions  of 
110  other  iknimal.  The  strength  or  swiftucea  of  the  dog  are  not 
incunsiBtent  with  hia  eo^icity,  nor  is  bodily  labor  in  tho  nnt  or 
bcc  destructive  of  their  aciitonesa  of  instincU  And  this  pociili- 
arity  of  relation  among  tho  perfections  of  mun  is  no  resalt  of 
liis  fall  or  siufulneas,  but  un  evidence  of  his  greater  nobililv, 
and  of  tho  goodness  of  (>od  towards  him.  For  the  individutilH 
(.11  i>  ■  tiEn  ot  "j'  <"wh  race  of  lower  animiiU,  being  not  intended 
£^*iotii£'«f;  *"  ^'»l^  among  eaeh  other  those  relations  of 
""•  charity  vrbieb  aro  the  privilege  of  humanity,  aro 

not  adapted  to  each  other's  utisistance,  admiratio^,  or  suppoit, 
by  difTerenccs  of  power  and  function.  But  the  love  of  tho 
liumui  race  is  inercaBcd  by  their  individual  differences,  and  tho 
unity  of  the  creature,  as  before  wo  saw  of  all  unity,  made  perfect 
by  cacli  iiaving  something  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  bound  to 
the  rest  by  a  thousand  rarious  necessities  and  various  gratitudes, 
humility  in  eiicli  n-joidug  to  aduiiro  in  his  fellow  that  wiiich 
he  fimlH  not  in  hiuuielf,  and  euoli  being  iu  homic  n^spi^ct  thu  vom- 
plemvnt  of  his  race.  Therefore,  iu  investigating  the  signs  of 
tho  ideal  or  perfect  typo  of  humanity,  wo  must  not  preiunic  on 
the  singlenesH  of  that  type,  and  yi^t,  on  tho  other  bund,  wv  must 
cuutionely  distinguiKh  between  difleronecs  conceivably  existing 
in  a  iJcrfect  state,  and  differences  rcsiUting  from  immediate  and 
present  operation  of  tho  Adamite  curse.  Of  which  the  former 
are  differences  that  bind,  and  tho  latter  that  scpurnle.  For 
altlioagh  we  ciui  suppose  the  ideal  or  ]>crfect  human  heart,  and 
tho  perfect  human  intelligence,  equally  adapted  to  receive  every 
right  neiisation  and  pursue  every  order  of  truth,  yet  as  it  is  ap- 
pointed for  tiomo  to  he  iu  auLliorily  and  others  in  obedience, 
Bome  iu  solitary  functions  and  otber«  iu  relative  ones,  some  to 
roceiTo  and  ot}icn  to  gtvc,  isomo  to  tcsch  and  some  to  discover  i 
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■nd  as  all  ibeM  vitrieti«8  of  office  are  not  only  conMiTabte  08  ex-  - 
in  »  perfect  8Uit«  of  luuii,  but  seem  alnioet  to  be  implied 
<y  it,  itni]  III  iinjr  ntto  onnuot  Uv  doue  away  with  but  by  a  totid 
ehangoof  tiU  con»titiition  mid  ditptrndetRiea,  of  wliicli  the  itii- 
aginotion  am  tnko  no  huhl ;  do  ihcna  nn:  hidiiu  &iid  c»|iucitivM  of 
exprcGsion  iiidu(;c<l  by  these  varioiu  ofTKHM,  which  udrnit  of  many 
fio.  OnoMvinK  sopitnttc  idi'slti  of  vqiml  pr>rfoctioii,  ikcc-ording  to 
JjjmUjjJ  "Uj  the  fnoctiouB  of  tho  crL-atiircit,  so  that  thcru  is  bq 
"I*-  ideal  of   autliority,  of  judgnii'iit,  of   afleL'tton,  of 

reason,  and  of  faith ;  neither  can  any  combination  of  these 
ideals  be  attained,  not  that  the  juHt  judge  ia  to  be  supposed  in- 
capable of  affection,  nor  the  king  incapable  of  obedience,  but  ai 
it  is  impowible  that  any  essence  sliort  of  the  Divine  ntiould  at 
the  Itame  in«tiiiit  he  eqtudly  receptive  of  all  emotions,  tlioRC  ctno- 
tiona  which,  by  ri^)it  iiiid  order,  hare  tho  moat  ugual  victory, 

Eboth  Ivitvo  tho  Htiinipot  their  habitnal  pretence  on  the  body,  and 
render  tJioiudiriduul  mure  and  more  susceptible  of  them  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  fiwiiicncyof  their  prevalent  rccnrrunoo  ;  added  to 
which  csuiiea  of  dUtinctivo  character  are  to  bo  taken  into  ac- 
count tho  differences  of  age  and  sex,  which,  though  seemingly 
of  more  Quite  inl^uence,  cannot  be  banished  from  any  hnmun 
conception.  David,  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  wit,h  the 
brook  stono  of  ddivenince  in  hi«  hand,  u  not  more  ideal  than 
David  lt;aniiig  on  the  old  ago  of  Bnrzillui,  returning  chusti-nud 
to  his  kingly  homo.  And  they  wbo  are  as  tho  ungels  of  God  in 
heaven,  yet  cannot  be  conceived  aa  so  oMlmilutcd  that  their 
diCTcrcnt  cxiR'riunccs  and  affections  upon  oartb  shall  then  he  for^ 
goltea  and  effoctJeas  :  the  child  taken  early  to  hi«  place  cannot 
bo  imagined  to  wear  there  such  a  body,  nor  to  hare  such  thoughts, 
OS  Uie  gloriUod  apostle  wbo  has  liuishcd  his  course  and  kept  tho 
faith  on  earth.  And  so  whatever  perfections  and  likencas  of 
lovo  wc  may  attribute  to  cither  the  tried  or  the  crowned  crea- 
tiim,  there  is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  glory  among  them 
)'Gt;  differences  of  original  gifta,  though  uot  of  occupying  till 
their  Lord  come,  different  disitensations  of  trial  and  of  tru»(^  ol 
Borrow  and  snpport,  both  in  their  own  iuwnnl,  variable  bcarta, 
and  in  tbeir  jioMilioDH  of  oxjiosure  or  of  peace,  of  the  gourd 

Ilhadow  and  the  Hmitffig  sun,  of   calling  ut   heat  of   day  or 
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Opened  by  reiclation  :  differences  in  warning,  in  merciee,  in 
siukncstieaL,  in  eigna,  in  time  of  raiting  to  svccount ;  like  only  they 
all  uro  by  thtil  whtcb  if)  not  of  llicm,  but  the  gift  of  Ood'a  un- 
chtingcublu  mercy.  "1  will  give  unto  tliiit  lant  oven  aa  unto 
tboe." 

Hence,  tlion,  l>v  it  observccl,  tlmt  wbiit  wc  must  dotonnlnedlj 
b&nUfa  from  the  liumau  form  Am)  ootintcnancc  in  onr  iu)eking  of 
its  idenl.  is  not  cvurythinp  which  can  bo  iiltiinatoly  tiaL-cd  to  the 
111.  r\<fifiiitni  Adiiiiiito  fall  for  its  cause,  but  only  the  immeJiata 
«o'w°£'Jdiittr  operation  and  preeence  of  the  degrading  power  or 
•I'X"'^"-'"'™'^  *'"■  ^'^^  there  ia  not,  any  pari  of  our  fettling  of 
arucaciivttf.  Dflture,  nor  pan  there  bo  tliniiigh  eternity,  whieh 
shfiU  not  bo  in  eome  way  inSuenced  mid  nITucted  by  tho 
(all,  and  that  not  in  any  wny  of  dcgnidation,  for  the 
renewing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  \t  a  nobler  condition  thiin 
erer  that  of  Panidifie,  and  yet  throughout  eternity  it  mnst 
imply  and  refer  to  the  disobedience,  ajid  the  corrupt  state  of  sin 
and  dcalh,  and  the  sulTering  of  Christ  himself,  whieh  can  iro 
conceive  of  any  redeemed  soul  as  for  an  instiiiit  f<rrf;iltiiig,  or  as 
rcniembcring  without  sorrow?  Neither  iiriMhnulteniationa  of  joy 
and  such  Borrow  a*  by  \vs  is  inconceivable,  being  only  aa  it  were 
a  softness  and  xilcnec  in  tho  pulte  of  an  infinito  felicity,  incon- 
sistent with  the  sluto  even  of  the  unhllun,  tor  the  kngelti  who 
rejoice  over  repentance  cannot  but  feel  an  uncomprohcnded  piin 
as  they  try  and  try  ag&in  in  vain,  whether  they  may  not  warm 
hai-d  hearts  with  the  brooding  of  their  kind  wings.  So  that  we 
|is.wiiiriiutur  '''""''  ''°'  to  banish  from  the  idea!  countenance  tho 
b!!!ii<i^  "(fiOT  evidenceaof  sorrow,  nor  of  past  suffering,  nor  even 
kirflifurtn.  (,(  p^^j  ^^^  Conquered  sin,  but  only  the  immedislo 

oi>emt.ion  of  any  evil,  or  the  immediate  coldness  and  hollow- 
ne*t  of  any  good  emotion.  And  hence  in  that  contest  before 
notcil,  between  Uic  body  and  the  eonl,  we  may  often  have  to 
indicate  the  body  as  far  WHKjuored  and  outworn,  and  witli 
signs  of  haixl  struggle  and  bitter  pain  ujwn  it,  and  yi't  witii- 
out  ever  diroinisliing  the  purity  of  its  ideal ;  and  because  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  imagination  to  reason  out  or 
conceive  the  countless  modifications  of  e^werienoc,  suffering,  and 
eepftratcd  feeling,  whtcb  have  niodclled  and  written  their  indel- 
je  intngcj  in  varioos  order  upon  every  humun  conntenancc,  aa 
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no  right  ideal  can  be  reached  hj  saj  combination  of  feature  nor 
by  any  monUing  and  melting  of  individual  bcaaties  together, 
and  Btill  leas  without  mode!  or  example  conceived  ;  but  there  is 
a  perfect  ideal  to  be  wrought  out  of  evert/  face  around  us  that 
has  on  its  forehead  the  writing  and  the  seal  of  the  angel  ascend- 
ing from  the  East,*  by  the  earnest  study  and  penetration  of  the 
written  liiatory  thereupon,  and  the  banishing  of  the  blots  and 
stains,  wherein  we  still  see  in  all  that  is  human,  the  visible  and 
instant  operation  of  uneonquered  sin. 

Now  I  see  not  how  any  of  the  steps  of  the  argument  by 

which  wo  havo  jMrived  at  tliis  conclusion  can  bo  evaded,  and  yet 

it  would  be  difficult  to  state  anything  more  directly  opposite  to 

tlie  usual  teaching  and  practice  of  artists.      It  is 

ooi;  to  bo  obtain-  usual  to  hcar  portraittirs  opposod  to  the  pursuit  ol 

which  is  not  a  portrait.  Of  this  general  principle,  however, 
there  are  certain  modifications  which  we  must  presently  state  ; 
let  us  first,  jiowcvcr,  pursue  it  a  little  farther,  and  deduce  its 
practical  consequences. 

These  are,  first,  thiit  tJie  pursuit  of  idealism  in  humanity,  as 
of  idealism  in  lower  nature,  can  be  successful  only  when  followed 
throngh  the  most  constant,  patient,  and  humble  rendering  of 
actual  models,  accompanied  with  tliat  earnest  mental  as  well  as 
ocular  study  of  each,  which  can  interpret  all  that  is  written  upon 
it,  disentangle  the  hieroglyphics  of  its  sacred  history,  rend  the 
Tcil  of  the  bodily  temple,  and  rightly  measure  the  relations  of 
good  and  evil  contending  within  it  for  mastery,  f  that  everything 
done  without  such  study  must  ho  shallow  and  contemptible,  that 
generalization  or  combination  of  individual  character  will  end 
less  in  the  mending  than  the  losing  of  it,  and,  except  in  certain 
instances  of  which  wo  shall  preseiitly  take  note,  is  valueless  and 
vapid,  even  if  it  escape  being  painful  from  its  want  of  truth 
which  in  these  days  it  often  in  some  measure  does,  for  we  indeed 
find  faces  about  us  with  want  enough  of  lifo  or  wholesome 
tu.  iwtancefl  character  in  them  to  justify  anything.  And  that 
^o^tho^id^i  habit  of  the  old  and  great  painters  of  introduc- 
Uuture.  ing  portrait  into  all  their  highest  works,  I  loofe 
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to,  not  as  error  in  them,  but  as  the  very  sonrco  nnd  root  of 
their  enperiority  in  all  things,  for  they  wore  ton  great  niid  too 
bumble  not  to  see  in  ercry  faoo  abont  thom  that  which  wu«  iibovo 
them,  and  whinh  no  fancies  of  theirs  could  match  nor  take  place 
of,  wlicR-forfl  we  find  Uio  tfii-sluin  of  portiiiiturt'  conetunt  with 
them,  both  iioi'tniititro  <if  »(tuil>  and  for  ]>ur[KMCB  of  analjeis,  as 
with  Ijiiionikrdo  ;  and  itt'tual,  profoswtd,  sorviceuble,  hardworking 
jinrtrHiluiij  of  tlio  invn  of  their  timv,  as  with  Baffaelle,  and 
Titian,  and  Tintorct ;  and  portraiture  of  Lovo,  as  with  Fra  Har- 
tolomco  of  Savoniirola,  and  Simon  Mcmmi  of  Pelrarch,  uiid 
Giotto  of  Danto.  and  Gentile  IJelUni  of  a  beloved  imagination  of 
Daudolo,  and  with  liaffaello  constantly  ;  and  portraiture  in  real 
downright  necessity  of  models,  even  in  their  noblest  wi)rkji,  as 
was  the  pra*?tice  of  (Jhirlandajo  perpetually,  and  Masiiocio  and 
llalTiKille,  and  manifestly  of  the  men  of  higliest  wnd  purest  ideiiU 
pur]}OKC,  as  again,  fljittto,  iind  in  hiii  chuructoriKtic  monkish 
h«ad8,  Angclico,  and  .Tuhti  Dellini,  (not«  cspcciHlly  the  St.  Chris, 
topfacr  at  the  side  of  that  mighty  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  at  Veti- 
ic«,)  and  bo  of  all  :  which  practice  had  indeed  a  perilous  ten- 
dency for  men  of  debased  mind,  who  used  models  snch  as  and 
where  tbeyonght  not,  as  Lippi  and  the  corrupted  Baffaelle  ;  and 
is  found  often  at  exceeding  disadTants^  among  men  who  looked 
not  at  their  models  with  intellectual  or  loving  penetration,  but 
took  the  outside  of  them,  or  perhaps  took  the  evil  and  left  tho 
good,  us  Titian  in  that  Academy  study  at  Venice  which  is  called 
a  St.  John,  and  all  workers  whatsoever  that  I  know  of,  uft«r 
Ruffucllv's  time,  as  Guiilo  and  the  Oaracci,  and  such  others  :  but 
■t  i»  novcrthclc&s  the  ncocHitary  niid  stiTling  basis  of  all  ideal  art, 
neither  has  any  grtMkt  man  over  been  able  to  do  without  it,  nor 
dreamed  of  doing  without  it  even  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

And  therefore  there  is  not  any  greater  gign  of  the  utter  want 
of  vitalicyand  hopefulness  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day  tliun 
that  nnhappy  ]>rettinos3  and  sameness  nuder  which  they  mask, 
(«,&!!  MBiu  <"■  rather  for  whioh  they  barter,  in  their  lentilo 
««'^C"«Jd^  thirst,  all  the  birthright  and  power  ..f  nature. 
iimH.  which  prettincss,  wrought  o«t  and  spun  tine  ii 

ibo  study,  ont  of  empty  head«,  till  it  hardly  bolten  the  folocki 
on  which  dresses  and  hair  aro  triod  in  barbers'  windowii  ami 
milliners'  books,  cannot  but  be  revolting  to  any  man  who  has  hifl 
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.^ee,  even  in  s  measure,  open  to  tbe  dirioity  of  Uie  immortal 
on  tbe  DommuD  teatares  ttmt  be  meets  in  tbe  ki^bwaya  And 
bourly  and  momentarilT,  oiilrcaehiii^  at)  cHort^of  cou- 
eptioD  as  all  power  of  realization,  wei-e  it  ItatTaclle'a  three  tinios 
over,  even  wbeo  the  glory  of  the  weddiog  garment  is  not  there. 

8a  far,  then,  of  tbe  hik  of  Uie  niodi^l  and  tlio  prooiontincM  ot 
Jt  in  nU  art,  Trom  the  bighott  to  the  lowMt  But  tlic  u»o  of  th« 
lodel  i»  not  ull.  It  must  hu  nsod  in  u  ccrinin  way,  and  on  this 
(IS.  The  r^  choice  of  right  or  wrong  way  all  our  ends  am  at 
stake,  for  the  art,  wbioh  ih  of  no  power  withotit 
the  model,  ia  of  pernicious  and  ovl)  powor  if  thi>  model  be 
wrongly  nsed.  What  the  right  use  is,  hag  been  at  Icufit  estab- 
lished, if  not  fully  explained,  in  tbe  argument  by  which  we  ar> 
Hved  at  the  general  principle. 

The  right  ideal  is  to  be  reached,  we  have  aancrtcd,  only  by 
the  buniabment  of  the  immediate  Rigns  of  «in  upon  the  count«- 
naiice  and  body.  How,  therefore,  are  the  sigiia  of  sin  to  ho 
known  and  ecpanttCNl  ? 

No  intellectual  operation  is  here  of  any  avail.  There  ie  not 
any  reasoning  by  which  tbe  evidencds  of  depravity  are  to  bo 
tr^ed  in  movements  ot  muscle  or  foriuB  of  ftxiture  ;  thero  is  not 
any  kn»wled;[e,  nor  experience,  nor  diligence  of  comparison 
that  can  be  of  arail.  Here,  ns  throughout  the  operation  of  the 
theoretic  faculty.  Die  perception  is  ultiigiHher  moral,  an  instinct- 
ivo  love  and  dtngiug  to  thv  lines  of  light.  Koth- 
I^R^'ed  ing  but  love  can  nyad  the  letters,  nothing  but  t>ym- 
palhy  catch  the  sound,  tbem  is  no  pure  passion 
that  can  be  nmlerstood  or  painted  citt-pt  by  pnroncss  of  heart ; 
the  foul  or  bltmt  feeling  will  see  itself  in  everything,  and  set 
down  bhisphemies ;  it  will  see  BeelBebub  in  the  cmting  out  of 
ievils,  it  will  find  its  god  of  flies  in  ercry  alabaster  box  of  pre- 
jions  ointment.  The  indignation  of  seal  towards  Uod  (nemesis) 
it  will  take  for  anger  against  man,  faith  and  veneration  it  will 
miss  of,  as  not  comprehending,  charity  it  will  turn  into  kui, 
compassion  into  pride,  every  rirtuo  it  will  go  ot^ragainst,  liko 
Shimci,  cutting  du.sC.  But  thi^  right  Christian  mind  will  in  like 
manner  Ond  its  own  image  whcrowr  it  exists,  it  will  seek  for 
That  it  Jovos,  and  draw  it  out  of  all  dens  and  cavee,  aud  it  will 
believe  in  its  buing,  oftvu  wlicn  it  cannot  see  it,  and  alwaifs  turn 
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twttj  ifai  e<rcs  from  hcholding  vaiiitjr ;  nni  «o  it  will  lie  lovitigly 
cn-or  nil  tbv  fsulb  nnil  rough  places  of  thu  IniniMn  licart,  m  tli» 
snor  from  heavca  ilocs  ovor  ttiu  ItEurd,  und  black,  (ind  broken 
mouutiiin  rocks,  following  their  forma  tnily,  and  yet  catching 
light  for  tli<!iti  to  make  them  fair,  and  tliat  must  bo  a  Btoep  and 
unkindly  rrug  iiidood  whioh  it  miinut  c»r«r. 

Sow  of  tliif  djiirit  thon*  will  iilwa.v«  bo  Mttk)  enough  in  tlio 
worhl^anil  it  cannot  bo. given  nor  tuiight  \>y  men,  unit  «o  it  is  of 
little  WHO  to  insist  on  it  farther,  only  I  may  note  &inav  [iritctic^ul 
^  ,  points  rMpcctins  tliu  idvat  troatniont  of  human 
piiiHipiw  iiniBe-  form,  winch  may  l>c  of  nso  in  thc«e  thoughtless 
days.  There  is  not  tho  face,  I  have  e»id,  which 
tb«  pai&t«r  may  not  make  ideal  if  he  chooae,  but  that  subtile 
fBeling  which  sliall  find  out  all  of  good  that  there  ia  in  any 
gircn  coimtenwnco  ia  not,  except  hy  concern  for  other  (hinga 
tiuiu  nrt^,  to  bo  actjnJroaL  But  certain  broad  indicatioim  of  evil 
ttioro  are  tvlucli  the  Miintost  feeling  may  {)orceivi>,  anil  wliiuh 
the  habit  of  dlstingnishing  and  casting  out  would  both  ennoble 
the  Kchoola  of  art,  and  load  in  time  to  greater  acutenem  of  per. 
ception  with  respect  to  the  less  explicable  citaraoters  of  soul 
Ixuiuty.  » 

Th««e  signs  of  evil  which  aie  commonly  most  mfmifost 
I le.  Kijinwinii.  o"  t'l"  human  features  are  roughly  divisililu  mt^ 
ui^tii^^^'-  t''*'*'  '°"''  •""<!«•  tlix  signs  of  pride,  of  wcnsnality, 
ui>r.  I.L  PHdo.  of  fp^r_  aiij  of  cniclty.    Any  one  of  which  will  do- 

Biroy  the  idcttl  character  of  tlie  countcnonne  and  body. 

Now  of  thede,  the  first,  pride,  ia  perha]x«  tho  most  destruc- 
tive of  ail  tlie  four,  seeing  it  is  tlic  undermost  and  original  story 
of  all  Kin  ;  and  it  in  l)«jte  aW  from  the  neoetsaiy  footiehnosa  of 
it,  because  at  its  best,  that  is  when  gronndcd  on  a  just  eHtim»- 
tion  of  onr  own  elevation  or  superiority  above  certain  others,  it 
cannot  bnt  imply  that  our  eyes  look  downward  only,  and  have 
never  been  niiaed  above  our  own  ntoMure.  for  tltorc  is  not  th« 
man  so  lofty  in  his  Htaniling  nor  cagucity  but  ho  must  be  hum- 
ble in  thinking  of  the  cloud  habitation  and  far  sight  of  the  an- 
gelic inti-lligfiicics  above  him,  and  in  perceiving  what  inflnily 
there  it  of  things  he  cannot  know  nor  even  rencli  unto,  as  it 
stands  compared  with  that  little  hoily  of  things  ho  can  reach, 
and  of  which  nevertheteea  be  can  altogether  understand  not  one  ; 
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not  to  Bpeak  of  that  wicked  and  fond  attributing  of  snch  Rxoel- 
lencj  08  ho  muy  have  to  himself,  and  thinking  of  it  as  his  own 
getting,  which  is  the  rea!  essence  and  criminality  of  pride,  nor 
of  those  Tiler  forms  of  it,  founded  on  false  estimation  of  things 
heneatb  ns  and  irrational  contemning  of  them  :  but  taken  at  it« 
best,  it  IB  still  base  to  that  dcgroo  that  there  is  no  grandeur  of 
feature  vrhich  it  cannot  destroy  and  make  despicable,  so  that 
the  first  step  towards  Hie  ennobling  of  any  faco  is  the  ridding 
it  of  its  vanity  ;  to  which  aim  there  cannot  be  any- 
tnd'mit  uui  mod-  thiug  more  contrary  than  that  principle  of  por. 
traiture  which  prevails  with  us  in  these  days, 
whose  end  aeema  to  be  the  expression  of  vanity  throughout,  in 
face  and  in  al!  circnmstancoa  of  accompaniment,  tending  con- 
etantiy  to  insolpnce  of  attitnde,'  and  levity,  and  haughtiness  of 
expression,  and  worked  ont  farther  iu  mean  aecompimimonts  of 
Worldly  splendor  and  possession,  together  with  hints  or  procla- 
mations of  what  the  person  has  done  or  supposes  Inmeclt  to 
have  done,  which,  if  known,  it  is  gratuitous  iu  the  portrait  to 
exhibit,  and  if  unknown,  it  is  insolent  in  the  portrait  to  pro- 
claim ;  whence  has  arisen  such  a  school  of  portraiture  as  mnst 
make  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  shame  of  their 
descendants,  and  the  butt  of  all  time.  To  which  practices  are 
to  bo  opposed  both  the  glorious  severity  of  Holbein,  and  the 
mighty  and  simjile  modesty  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and 
Tintoret,  with  whom  annor  does  not  constitute  the  warrior, 
neither  silk  the  dame.  And  from  what  feeling  the  dignity  of 
that  portraiture  arose  is  best  traceable  at  Venice,  where  we  find 
their  Tietorious  doges  painted  neither  in  the  toil  of  battle  nor 
the  triumph  of  rotnrn,  nor  set  forth  with  thrones  and  curtains 
,  of  state,  hut  kneeling  always  crowulesa,  and  returning  thanks 
to  God  for  his  help,  or  as  priests,  interceding  for  the  nation  iu 
its  affliction.  Which  feeling  and  its  results  have  been  so  well 
traced  ont  by  Rio,*  that  I  need  not  speak  of  it  farther. 

That  second  destroyer  of  ideal  form,  the  appearance  of  sen- 
sual character,  though  not  less  fatal  in  its  operation  on  modem 
i  SI.  spcondir,  ^^>  i^  niore  diflicult  to  trace,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
geoiiuiicjr.  snbtlety.    For  it  is  not  possible  to  say  by  what  mi- 
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noto  differences  tho  ri^ht  conception  of  th^  bnman  form  is  HCpa- 
ruted  from  that  which  is  luselons  and  fonl :  (or  the  rout  of  nil  ia 
in  tho  lovo  and  soeking  of  the  jiainter,  who,  if  of  tmpuro  and 
fechlo  iiiicii],  will  cover  nil  that  he  totinhcit  with  chiy  atainiug, 
as  Buudinclli  put«  a  foal  ^ent  of  hummi  llc^h  nWiil  his  murblo 
Christ,  and  as  many  whom  t  will  not  hvrc  name,  among  mod- 
erns ;  but  if  of  mightj  mind  or  pure,  may  paea  through  all 
places  of  foiilnesH,  and  none  will  day  npon  him,  as  Michael 
Angelo,  or  he  will  haptize  all  things  and  wash  them  with  pure 
water,  as  our  own  Stothard.  \ow,  bo  far  as  this  power  is  do- 
pendent  on  the  seeking  of  the  iirtist,  and  is  only  to  bo  xccn  In 
the  work  of  good  am)  Kpli-itnally- minded  men,  it  is  vuin  to  ut- 
Icmpl  to  ti'ach  or  jlhiKtratc  it,  neither  is  it  here  the  pliurc  to 
take  iioti!  of  tlio  vmy  in  which*  it  hclong*  lo  tht'  reprcMnlation 
of  the  mental  iniugo  of  things,  instiiud  of  things  thcnitit'Ives,  of 
which  wci  arc  to  spcruk  in  treating  of  Iho  iniugjmitiou  ;  but  thus 
much  may  hero  he  noted  of  broad,  practical 
»Dci«i  »iii]  Tml  principle,  that  the  purity  of  flenh  painting  depends 
piaiyu  or.  ^^  ^^^^  cousideiablo  measure  on  the  intensity  and 
warmth  of  its  color.  For  if  it  bo  o|iiuiiie,  and  clay  cold,  and 
colorless,  and  devoid  of  all  the  nitlitinco  luid  value  of  flesh,  the 
line*  of  its  trae  beauty,  being  severe  and  firm,  will  hecomo  »o 
Imrd  in  the  Uivn  of  the  gh>w  luid  gradation  by  which  nature  il- 
lustrates them,  that  the  piiinter  will  he  compelled  to  sacrifico 
thoin  fur  ft  luscious  fulness  nud  roiiiidnvsg,  in  order  to  give  tho 
conception  of  lle«h  ;  which,  bi^ng  done,  destroys  ideality  of 
form  !i«  of  color,  and  gives  all  over  to  luecivionsncfa  of  surface  ; 
showing  also  that  the  paint4.T  sought  for  this,  and  this  only,  siuoo 
otherwise  he  had  not  taken  a  subject  in  which  he  knew  himself 
compelled  to  suiTendor  all  sources  of  dignity.  Whereas,  right 
splendor  of  color  both  beai-s  out  a  nobler  severity  of  form,  and 
ia  in  itself  purifying  and  cleansing,  like  lire,  furnishing  also  to 
the  painter  an  excuse  for  tlie  choice  of  his  snbjeot,  seeing  that 
he  may  bo  supposed  as  not  having  paint<^d  it  but  in  the  admii-a- 
tion  of  its  abstract  glory  of  color  and  form,  and  with  no  un- 
worthy eoekine.  But  the  mere  power  of  porfcct 
cyi  by  iu  •pkn-  aod  glowing  color  will  in  some  sort  redeem  even  s 
debased  tendency  of  mind  itecif,  asemim^ntly  tho 
case  with  Titian,  who,  though  of  little  feeling,  and  often  treafr* 
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ing  baae  sahjecis,  or  elerated  subjects  basely,  as  in  th«  diiigust- 
ing  Mitgilalcn  of  tbo  fitti  ]»tlace,  and  that  of  tlio  Iturlxtrigu  at 
Vunko,  vot  rcde«ina  all  bj  hU  glorj*  ^tf  hne,  iK>  t)i»t  tic  ciinnot 
p»int  iilt«gi>tiiiT  eoanoly ;  aiid  with  Oiorgioiic,  who  liiul  nobler 
anil  mom  urioaa  int<-IWt,  the  oonw  of  nudity  ia  utterly  lost, 
uid  thi'Dj)  18  no  uecd  iior  desiro  of  cuiiocitlnicnt  tiay  muro,  but  liii« 
Dskvd  ligiiDM  niovo  itnutiig  tbo  Iroca  like  f)«ry  pillura,  nml  tin  »ti 
tlio  gruM  like  flnkoa  of  iiiiiiAiiini!.*  Witli  tho  roligiutiii  jKiiiiWrs 
|9t.  oibTHmr-  ®"  *''*  otbcT  liaiid,  siicb  niiiiity  iw  tlivy  wcrecom- 
hjot^aiiiBii.  ptUod  to  trc«t  in  rwlccmwi  iw  much  by  uovority  of 
form  Mill  liunln>'!«  of  lino  wt  by  color,  go  tbut  gcncnilly  their 
dr!tj>cd  ligurM  iin-  prcfcrnblo,  us  in  tho  Fraiicia  of  our  own  gnl- 
l«Ty.  Unt  tbcsp,  u-ith  ilit-liiu!]  Angelo  and  tbo  Vcnotians,  VX' 
cept  Titian,  form  a  great  group,  pure  in  siglit  and  aim,  between 
which  and  all  otber  scboola  by  which  tbo  niido  bas  been  troalod, 
therii  Li  a  golf  fixed,  and  alt  tbo  raU  compared  with  them,  socim 
striving  how  beet  to  illiutrato  that  of  S{>cnaei'. 

"  Of  all  God>  works,  whldi  doe  thin  no«ldc  wlgni, 
Tbi-ro  \»  HO  ont-  nion!  tnirv,  aud  i-^titllout 
TTiun  U  iiuui'!!  bculy  liiiih  for  power  uuJ  fonne 
Wlul™  it  b  kept  in  hoUt  goTeromi-nt. 
But  none  (hnn  il  morv^  foul  iinil  (ndcrcnt 
DtiilciiiiMTmi  tlirnugli  niUrulc  und  pA«»iniis  bac«>" 

Of  thoiX!  last,  however,  with  whom  ideality  la  lost,  there  are 
Boni<!  wortbinr  than  otbcra.  According  to  that  mcnimro  of  color 
tboy  rcaili,  and  pnwor  tlnty  [Kitwest,  whoHcc  nmrh  may  bo  for- 

giviin  to  Itiibons,  (as  to  onr  own  Ktty,)  loss,  as  I 
awo-intnini-r*  tbink,  t«  (JorTPEffio,  who  with  Icsf  npparont  nod 
t^jntwi.'.     taa  cv'iili'nt  c-oarsouoss  has  moixt  or  iiilioront  scnsiiabtv. 

wrought  out  with  nttriwlivo  and  hiscioiis  rclino- 
ment,  itnd  tiiut  uliku  in  all  siilijocts,  an  in  tho  Ma4lonna  of 
the  IiiooroiiibKiono,  oror  Uio  bigh  altar  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Fitrina,  of  wliicli  tho  hoad  aud  upper  portion  of  Uie  figure, 
now  prf;«orvcil  in  the  Ubrarj",  might  serve  as  a  model  of  atti- 
tude and  expression  to  a  ballet  %urante  ■.\   and  again  in  th« 

•  As  in  till'  uobic  Iiourm  picturr. 

f  TliL-  Miuloiuin  luriK  her  back  Ut  CtirUl,  and  benda  her  heiwl  over  her 
idioulilet  t(i  n-ccivo  tlie  crowa,  lUu  &nus  buUig  fuldud  witli  etuilicd  graci) 
QWT  Uie  boMRI. 
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Itucivious  SU  Ciithcrins  of  tho  Oiomo,  and  in  the  Charioted 
Diiina,  (both  at  Parniit,)  itot  to  iiume  any  of  h'n  workii  of  aim 
luoro  (lcl)iiit«ly  evil.  BeiicitUi  vliicli  iiguin  wit]  fall  the  worka 
dovoid  iiUku  of  iirt  mid  dvcoiio)*,  lu  tliat  SiufitiiaiLl)  of  Quido,  in 
our  on'u  j^ullorv,  and  so  wu  niiiy  dL-tfCCiiil  to  tho  ubtiolnte  clay  of 
(h«  iiiodom*,  ouly  noticing  in  all  how  mucli  of  what  is  eril  and 
base  in  tiubject  or  tendency,  is  rcdoomed  by  what  is  pare  and 
Tight  in  hue,  so  that  [  do  not  assert  that  the  purpose  and  object 
of  many  of  tho  grander  painters  of  the  nude,  lat  Titian  for  in- 
stance, vma  always  elevated,  bnt  only  tliut  we,  who  cannot  paiut 
IM,  Andim)j«ra  "^"^  l""'!*  "^  ""*  wltliin  Iho  ciirtliwu  pitcher,  must 
"^  take  other  wt-uponx  in  our  left  bandit.     And  it  is 

to  iw  noted,  ako,  that  in  climnlc*  whero  the  body  can  bo  moro 
openly  and  frt'ijiiuiitly  visilvd  by  siiii  and  wcathur,  tho  nudol>oth 
comes  to  l>o  ru^ardcd  in  a  iray  more  ;^raiid  atid  pure,  as  neces< 
sarily  awakening  no  ideas  of  base  kind,  (as  pre-eminently  with 
tho  (Jr\;i-ks,)und  also  from  that  expoBiire  receives  a  lirmness  and 
BUDuy  elasticity  very  different  from  the  ailky  noftne^ii  of  tlio 
clothed  nations  of  the  north,  where  every  model  iiecci»«arily 
looks  as  if  accidentally  nndi'esited ;  and  hence  from  tho  very 
fear  and  doubt  with  which  wo  u]>pr<iiu:h  the  nude,  it  bceomea 
exprctuivc  of  evil,  and  for  that  dnHu^  fninkneitfl  of  the  old  men, 
which  seldom  miwtcil  of  human  grniidvur,  even  when  it  failed 
of  lioty  feeling,  wc  hiivc  ^uhntiliitcd  a  mt-an,  ciiriX'tefl,  guiiKo- 
vciled.  mincitig  ecnsiiality  of  cnrU  and  crli<pirig  plnx,  out  ol 
which  I  beliovc  notliiug  can  voroc  but  moral  <inervation  and 
mental  paralysis. 

Keapoctiug  those  two  other  vicea  of  the  human  face,  the  ex- 

ppeaaiona  of  fear  and  ferocity,  there  is  less  to  be  noted,  aa  they 

only  occasionally  enter  into  the  conception  of  character ;  only 

it  h  moot  nocc«wtry  to  make  careful  distinction  be- 

[■iritv  ki.ii  tm.   tween  the  conooittion  of  power,  aeslructtveness,  or 

Til*  !atl:-f  howlo  ...  .  .  -     ii  ,  1      ,1 

M  <]itii.c«tati«i  majesty,  in  matter,  lulltience,  or  agent,  and   tlio 
""^  actual  fear  of  any  of  thotw,  for  it  is  poi»ibIe  to 

conceive  of  terribloness,  withont  binnj;  tn  n  puifition  obnox- 
ious lo  the  danger  of  it,  and  so  without  fear,  and  the  feel- 
ing arising  from  this  oontemplation  of  dreadfulocss,  onreelrcs 
being  in  Mfety.  aa  of  a  stormy  sea  from  tlic  shore,  is  properly 
termed  awe,  and  is  a  moi>t  noble  pa^Ion  ;  whereas  fear,  mortal 
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and  extieme,  may  bo  felt  rogpcclini;  things  ifnioblo,  as  tbe  falling 
from  a  irindoir,  aud  wilhoiit  any  conceptioD  of  lorrihloaefts  or 
uiiijaaty  in  the  thing,  gr  the  accident  droaded  ;  and  even  when 
fofir  l»  felt  respecting  things  euhlime,  as  thunder,  ur  etorni  of 
lntlt.1^,  yet  tlie  tendency  of  it  ia  to  destroy  all  power  of  (-oiiteiii> 
plulion  of  thvir  majesty,  and  to  frecice  aud  slirink  all  tho  iiitvl< 
icct  into  a  ehnking  heap  of  clay,  tar  ahxoluU!  avuUi  fear  ia  of  the 
eame  nnworlbinuM  am)  t-otit^-nipL  rnmi  wliau.-ii.-r  c<mrco  Jt  arise, 
and  degntdue  thv  mind  uiid  llio  oiitw^uil  lii-«ring  of  the  body 
alikf>,  even  though  it  bo  among  liail  of  heaven  and  tire  running 
along  the  ground.'   And  m  amon^'  tho  children  of  Uod,  while 

there  is  always  that  fi'urful  and  bowed  ajijiridien- 
L».ii»iiMiiruin  sion  of  hid  majesty,  and  that  sacred  dn^ad  of  all 

otTenc«  to  him,  which  if)  called  the  fear  of  (lod,  yet 
of  n>al  and  Nsential  fear  there  id  not  any  hut  clinging  of  coulU 
dunce  to  him,  us  (heir  Rock,  l-'ortri'wi,  ami  DcHvi-rer,  and  per- 
twl  luTO,  and  ciMting  ont  of  fear,  so  that  it  is  not  pcxutiblc  that 
whilu  the  mind  'm  rightly  bent  on  bim,  there  should  bo  dread  of 
anylhing  either  ouithly  or  En)>crnatural,  and  the  more  di-eadfiil 
seems  tlie  height  of  his  majesty,  tho  less  fear  they  fiel  tliiiL  dwell 
in  the  iihadow  of  it,  ("Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid ?")  «>  tliat 
thi>y  arc  a.-*  David  was,  devoted  to  hiti  fear ;  whereai,  on  tho 
other  hand,  those  *lio,  if  they  may  help  it,  never  cone«jvu  of 
God,  bnt  thruflt  nniiy  all  thought  aud  memory  of  htm,  and  in 
his  real  tcrriblcncM  and  omnipresence  fcur  him  not  nor  know 
him,  yet  an)  of  rcu).  acute,  picrcin;;,  and  ij^nohle  fear,  haunted 
for  evermore  ;  fcsir  inconcciving  and  desperate  that  calls  to  the 
rockn,  and  hides  iu  tbe  dust ;  and  bence  the  pecnliar  basone&s  of 
the  expression  of  terror,  a  baiieneas  attributed  to  it  in  all  limes, 
and  among  all  natioiiA,  as  of  a  passion  atheistical,  brutal,  and 
I  »,  Fermiir  I*  p"dane.  So  alito,  it  is  alwayR  joined  with  fci-otity, 
HiiTtrnr  I'.TIml  which  18  of  all  pwwions  tho  least  human;  for  of 
[MnkmabiniM.  g<,ns«»l  dwiires  th«rc  iti  license  to  men,  aa  neccnity ; 
and  of  vanity  there  in  inlcllectual  OMi«e,  to  that  when  Koon 
in  u  brute  it  is  picamnt  and  a  sign  of  good  wit ;  and  of  fear 
there  U  at  times  nccpesity  and  excuse,  as  being  allowed  for 
prevention  of  barm ;  but  of  ferocity  there  is  no  excuse  nor 
palliation,  but  it  is  pure  essence  oC  tiger  and  demon,  and  it  eastt 


on  the  linman  face  the  paleness  aliko  of  the  horeo  of  Deatli,  and 
th(!  llfilKiil  of  liel). 

Whorcfore,  of  all  anbjects  that  can  bo  admitlpd  to  sight,  the 

exprosuiwiiit  of  fear  and  fei-ocity  are  the  moat  fou!  and  dcleslablo, 

and  HO  llicix)  w  in  them  [  know  not  what  sympathetic  attnictiTe- 

no«8  for  minds  powardiv  luid  btse,  iw  tho  vultiir  of 

ISO,     Snrti     n-  ...  1     ,    "  .  .1  ■, 

iirft'iDt  hox  [iiost  nuti'iiiH,  una  fonutinuch  as  Uioy  ftrc  ciiuidy 
tiv  u>wgituiiwid  ix^ntK'ri'il  liy  int^n  who  can  roiKU^r  nothing  vlstt, 
thiiy  aro  ofli^n  triistfd  hi  hy  tho  herd  «f  paintvre 
iiio)i]iiii1iI(>  and  profiuio,  tu  ill  timt  monstroiiii  uburljon  of  tho 
firsl  room  of  the  Lotirrc,  calk-d  the  Dohigi',  whoBO  subject 
in  piiixs  acntc,  mortal  fear  ;  and  bo  gonorallv  tho  §cn»elea9  hor- 
ront  of  the  modem  French  achootE.  spawn  of  the  );iiillotino  :  aUo 
there  is  not  a  gieater  test  of  grandeur  or  meanness  of  mind  than 
the  expressions  ii  will  seek  for  and  develop  in  tho  features  and 
forms  of  men  in  tii'rce  atrifi-,  whether  dolemiinalion  and  devo- 
tion, and  all  tJic  other  iitlrihntet*  of  that  luiR-llishm-iu  which 
coHMtituteH  heroism,  as  in  the  warrior  uf  Agiuiiui ;  and  distress 
nut  ugitntvd  nor  unworthy,  though  mortal,  as  in  tho  Dying  Gladi- 
ator, or  lirntid  fercKntyund  hutduTed  "g»"y,  of  which  the  lowest 
and  h'liHt  palliati^d  exampk'S  arc  thoiw  hiittlex  of  ^ulvator  Ro«a, 
which  none  but  a  man,  htiee-horn  and  thief-bred,  could  haxo 
dwelt  upon  for  an  instant  without  nickentng,  of  which  I  will 
only  name  that  example  in  tho  I'itt.i  palat*.  whcroin  the  chief 
figure  in  the  foreground  is  a  man  with  his  arm  cut  off  at  tho 
Hhonlder,  nin  through  tho  other  hand  into  the  breast  with  a 
hince.*  And  manifold  instaneea  of  the  same  feeling  arR  tu  ho 
found  in  iln-  repuiiiting  of  tJio  various  reprcfientations  of  tiio  In- 
ferno, so  common  through  Italy,  more  cspocidlly  that  of  Oreag- 
nn's  in  Ihc  Campo  Sanlu,  whcrt-in  the  fi^w  figures  near  the  top 
that  yet  remain  iintiiuchL'd  jiri'  grand  in  their  severe  dmwing  and 
OXprcssionH  of  enduring  despair,  while  those  below,  ropaintoil  by 
Solazxino,  depend  for  their  expressivencH!  upon  lorrents  of  blood  ; 
so  in  tho  Inferno  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  of  the  Arcuii 

•  Compare  Mictid«t.  (Du  Pretre,  de  k  Fenune.  ilu  bi  Fiunille.)  Cliap.  lU. 
note.  He  lueji  Imigiingo  too  violt-nt  to  bi-  qunliil ;  but  i-xcusui  Sulvulur  by 
KttTtoee  to  Uie  sav.i^i-.  cliaractrr  of  the  Tliirty  Ycnr*'  War.  Tluii  th'ui 
sicuM  lias  uw  validity  may  ln<  jirfivotl  hy  cinnpiviiijt  the  pater's  trraiaieal 
of  otbur  (uUJvcls.     tJwi  tjeu.  IL  Chap.  UI.  %  lU,  uoie. 
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ofaapet,  not  to  speak  of  tlie  borriblc  itnagea  of  the  Passion,  by 
which  mt^  KunianiBm  Itas  aliraya  strireD  to  excite  the  languid 
cympstbica  of  its  untaught  Hocki.  Of  which  foulnesa  let  a» 
roaaon  no  farther,  tlie  rcry  image  and  memory  of  tlioiu  living 
pollution,  only  noticing  this,  thiti  there  has  ulirays  liei-ii  a  mor- 
bid t^^iideiivy  in  Ri>niftiiisnt  towardu  tlie  cont«in{il»tion  of  IkkHI^ 
pain,  owing  to  lUc  nltrihution  of  ftaving  power  to  it.  whioh,  liko 
every  nthcr  monii  i-rror,  baa  been  of  fatal  cfleol  iti  iirt,  Iwiving 
TitA  ulWgether  without  the  atain  and  blame  of  it,  ovoii  Ihu  liigh- 
est  of  the  pure  RomunUt  painters  ;  as  Fra  Angelico,  for  iiiKtjiuoe, 
who,  in  his  Pawion  eubj<!ctti,  always  in»iaUi  weakly  oti  tlic  bodily 
torture,  and  is  iiiinpuriiig  of  blood  ;  nud  Oiotto,  though  bin 
treatment  is  nsuuliy  gnindiT,  aa  iti  thiit  Crueitlxiim  over  thu  door 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Murks,  wlmre  tjju  blood  in  hardly  actual, 
but  issnea  from  the  feet  in  u  ty]>iod  and  cotiTcntiouiit  form,  and 
becomes  a  crimson  cord  which  is  twined  istrangcly  beneath  abont 
a  skuU  ;  only  that  which  thciN;  holy  men  did  to  coltance,  eren 
though  in  their  means  mistaken,  t\w  tmpr»=«ion  and  power  of 
tJio  suCTeringH  of  Chrixt,  or  of  bin  saints,  is  always  in  n  nicatiani 
noble,  and  to  lio  distinguished  with  all  reverence  from  tlie 
abominutiona  of  the  irrvIigiouM  jiainters  following,  a^  of  Oumillo 
ProciMciui,  in  one  of  his  martyrdomi*  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Bmra, 
at  Milan,  and  other  Buoh,  who»e  luinies  may  bo  well  itpitrod  to 
Che  roudor. 

Thctw,  then,  are  tlie  four  iiassions  whose  presence  in  uny  do- 
grce  on  the  human  face  is  degradation.  Hut  of  all  piii^sion  it  is 
to  bo  genwidly  oliwir^ed,  ilmt  it  becomes  ignoble  cither  when 
III.- or  iiftMon  *'"***'■'•"'"*''*  respeetiiig  unwortliy  objects,  and 
«"™"''  Uiofxifore  shallow  or  unjustiRablo,  or  when  of  im- 

pious violence,  and  so  <lc«Lriiiitiveof  human  dignity.  Thws  grief 
is  noble  or  the  I'Cvorse,  wxording  to  Uie  dignity  and  worlliincs^ 
of  the  object  Uunvuted,  and  tlio  grandeur  of  the  mind  enduring 
it.  Tho  Borrow  of  niortilicd  vanity  or  avarice  is  simply  dis- 
gusting, even  that  of  bereaved  affection  may  be  base  it  aellish 
and  unrestr&inod.  All  grief  that  convntsea  the  features  ia  igno- 
ble, 1>coausc  it  is  commonly  shallow  and  certainly  temporary,  iis 
in  children,  though  in  the  shock  and  shiver  of  a  strong  niuii's 
features  under  sudden  and  violent  grief  there  may  bo  something 
if  snblimo.    The  grief  of  tiuereioo's  llagar,  in  th^Brera  gallery 
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lit  Atiliin,  i8  [tartly  dcKpimble,  partly  di^uiitin];,  jiurtly  ridicu- 
lous ;  it  i«  uot  ttiv  grief  of  th«  injared  Sgyptian,  drireu  forth 
into  tlio  dutwrt  witli  tlic  dostinj  of  a.  uution  in  her  heart,  but  of 
a  seT\AJit  of  all  work,  turned  awaj-  for  steuling  tea  and  su^r. 
tw.  II  ii  norar  Common  pointers  forgot  liiat  passion  U  not  ulj- 
^bii'.S!l^r*'kMi  solutply  and  in  itaolf  great  or  violent,  but  only 
uiiun-fMB.  jQ  pi-oportion  to  the  weaknOra  of  tlio  mind  Jt  has 

to  doid  with  ;  and  liiiit  in  exaggerating  its  ontward  i'lgas, 
they  are  not  oxaltiiig  the  piLision,  hat  ovapurating  tbo 
hero.*  Tfacy  thiiUc  too  much  of  paMdons  ws  always  tlic  tuime  in 
their  nature,  forgetting  that  th«  love  of  Achilles  is  dlHerent 
from  tlie  iove  of  Paris,  and  of  Alceatia  from  that  of  Laodamia. 
The  uao  and  vuluo  of  pfuuiion  is  not  as  u  subject  in  cont«mpl^ 
tion  in  it>ui1f,  hut  na  it  hi-eakit  up  the  fonutaina  of  tlio  groat  dovp 
of  UiD  Ininian  m!ud,  or  diliplayH  it^  mightinoHR  and  rildx^d  maj- 
CMty,  (M  moiiutaiiLs  arc  stien  in  their  rtftbility  bestt  anioug  the  coil 
of  cIoniLi ;  whence,  in  fint!,  I  think  it  is  to  bu  held  that  ait  poa- 
eiou  which  attains  overwhelming  power,  so  that  it  is  not  as  re- 
sisting, but  aa  conquered,  that  the  creature  is  cont«inpluted,  ia 
unlit  for  high  »rt,  and  dentruotive  of  the  idtikl  oharactt-rof  Iha 
count«nnmw  :  iind  in  thi#  rc!t])cct,  I  cannot  but  hold  ItaSacIie  to 
have  erred  in  his  endeavor  to  esprona  ]iaB^on  of  such  acutoneaa 
in  thu  hunwn  fiicn  ;  n«  in  the  fragment  of  the  Massacre  of  iho 
Innocents  in  our  own  gallery,  (wherein,  repuintod  though  it  tx% 
I  suppose  the  purpose  of  the  muster  is  yet  Uy  Ito  understood,)  for 
if  aiich  subjects  are  to  be  reproseuU-ii  at  all,  their  entir«  expres- 
sion may  be  given  without  degrading  the  foco,  as  wo  shall 
presently  see  done  with  um^potikablo  power  by  Tintoret.f  and  I 
think  that  all  subjects  of  the  kind,  all  human  misery,  slaughter, 
famine,  plftguc,  i«ril.  and  crime,  are  better  in  the  main  avoided, 
as  of  un|iroIltabl«  and  hardening  influence,  unless  so  far  as  out 
of  the  Buffering,  hinted  rather  than  oipre8sod,we  may  raise  into 
nobler  relief  the  eternal  enduring  of  fortitude  and  affootioti,  of 
mercy  and  self-devotion,  or  when,  as  hy  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  and  by  the  cave  of  f  jiizarus,  the  wigel  of  the  Lord  in  to  ba 

*  "  Tho  fire,  thnt  ntonel*  tho  liquor,  lUI  It  ruu  o'ur 
In  seeming  to  augment  it.  wasHiw  it." 

Httsmr  VUL 
•  t  Sect  IL  Chap.  IH.  1 23. 
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I  seen  m  the  chastiaciment,  and  his  tore  to  be  manifeetcd  to  tho 
Ideeintrof  men. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  in  some  sort  enumerated  thow  eril  sjgn» 
wkicb  are  most  necesair;  to  be  shuniiod  in  the  Beekiii|;  of  idcHl 
beautt;,*  tlioagh  it  \a  Dot  the  knowledgo  of  them,  but  Uw  droud 
in.  hca^tiiu  ^n*!  hatred  of  them,  which  will  clTcctuittly  tud  the 
™^  painter ;   as  on  the  oilier  liund  it  i»  not  by  tnoro 

admission  of  the  loretineas  of  good  aoi  holy  exprewion  that  its 
Btibtile  <!ltara«tci^  lu-e  to  tie  tracinl.  Raltaollo  tunuolf,  qnca- 
tioned  on  tliiit  subject,  niiuic  doubtful  siuiwor ;  he  probably 
could  Dot  tntoe  through  what  early  tcitching,  or  by  what  die«  of 
omoliou  tlie  iniugo  hud  been  scutcd  upon  his  heart.  Our  own 
BsooD,  who  well  saw  the  imposeibility  of  reaching  it  by  the  com- 
biuation  of  many  separate  beauties,  yet  expluins  not  the  notiin 
of  that  "kind  of  felicity"  to  which  ho  aMribiitvM  suecoafc  I 
8Up|>o«e  tJiose  who  havo  concoirod  and  wrought  the  loveliest 
things,  Iture  done  so  by  no  theorizing,  but  in  oimplo  labor  of 
ioTc,  and  cotild  not,  if  put  to  u  bar  of  rationatisni.  defend  ull 
points  of  what  they  had  done,  but  painted  it  in  their  own  de- 
light, and  to  the  deli^'ht  of  all  besides,  only  always  with  that 
respect  of  con^cienca  iiml  "  tv-nr  of  swerving  from  that  which  \e 
richt,  which  makoth  diligriit  obecrvcrs  of  oironmstttnoefl  tho 
loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurso  of  vulgar  folly,  no  leas  Ihao 
Solomon's  attention  therounto  was  of  natural  furlheraiioest  tho 
most  effectual  to  make  him  eminent  above  othcrn.  for  ho  gave 
good  heed,  and  piortied  everything  to  tho  very  ground."  f 

With  which  good  heed,  and  watehing  of  the  instants  when 
men  (ei-1  warmly  and  rifrhtly,  as  the  Indians  do  for  tho  diamond 
in  their  washing  of  Biiml,  and  that  with  tho  desire  and  hope  of 
Ending  tme  good  in  men,  and  not  with  tho  ready  vanity  thai 
seta  itwif  to  a.-rtion  instantly,  and  carricn  its  potUtr's  wheel 
about  with  it  always,  (off  which  there  will  come  only  olay  vcsacls 


•  Lt'l  it  lie  olnHTTcd  lliul  it  b  always  of  Ijraiity.  not  of  liiuniui  cliaracUr 
in  its  lownr  nnil  criminal  inodiflc^itious.  Ilial  wc  hnm  Itrvn  Mpnakiag.  Tbut 
TwiMy  of  charnPliT,  ibun'rifru.  which  w«  liave  atBrmni  to  bn  ut-ceiuorv,  i* 
tbo  variety  nf  flioUo  and  Aii;,i-ltt(i.  nut  of  lluj^rlli.  Workii  conf^rTticil  willi 
Ibe  nhlhlilon  of  in-ncnl  clmramtor,  ure  li>  be  spoken  of  In  tlte  roimiilrnitloi. 

oJ  IdsBS  of  Relatlnn. 
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of  regular  ehapo  after  all,)  instead  of  th«  pare  mirror  that  can 
show  the  sernph  etanding  by  the  human  body — standiofi;  as  sig- 
nal to  the  heiivenly  land  :•  with  this  heed  iind  this  chanty,  thrra 
are  none  of  na  that  miiy  not  bring  down  that  lamp  upon  his  path 
of  which  Spenser  aang  : — 

"  That  hcaiity  in  not,  n*  foiul  men  ml^tdocm 
A"  outwanl  show  nf  thiii;[*,  thnt  only  ocrm  ; 
Uut  timt  fiiir  Imiip,  from  wliow  coImiIIaI  ray 
Tbikl  Ij^-lil  iiruci'iilg.  wLicli  kluJlcUi  lovur's  in, 
Bhiill  iiPTiT  bu  exiniifui-iti'--*!  nor  ilocny. 
Kilt  when  tlic  vitiil  ijiiritri  do  cxpirt-. 
Unio  tirr  nuliri:  phiiii^t  hIiuII  r<-llrr., 
Po[  tl  U  lir&vrnly  Ixirn  nn>l  cjuinnt  ttio, 
Being;  &  parcel  «f  the  piire-8t  nky." 


*  "  Bitch  fnna  toy  flat,  llfclcH  and  QaC, 
And  tiy  tbe  holy  rood. 
A  mitn  III!  Mghi.  ii  iK^niiili  mna 
Ry  cvirrj-  cotTu:  Uictr  utood 
Thin  KTMph  tmnd,  iincli  wavod  his  hand. 
It  wtu  a  lntavGDly  eight  > 
They  stood  lu  HigunlH  Ui  Uiu  land, 
Bscli  ooo  a  lov«ly  %lit. ' ' 

Akcixht  Makixer 


CHAPTER  XV. 

osmnuL  coNCLCTiojra  kkspbctino  tub  niEOBBnc  faculty. 

Or  the  Hource*  of  W-uutj  o[ion  to  U8  in  the  viiiible  world,  wo 
hare  now  obtained  m  view  which,  ihoti^h  nioiit  fechle  in  it»  grup 
and  aciiuty  in  Jtj)  dotuil,  i«  jut  goncnd  in  iu  niii^  Of  no 
1 1.  Then  im  ni>  othor  Kottrcos  thiin  thcae  viglblo  cud  wc,  by  any 
mniitSi  o/wu'  (jftort  in  our  iircocnt  condition  of  «xist«noc,  con- 
iJo«™ro1iod"^  coive.  For  'whut  revelutione  hiivo  boi-n  ni«lc  to 
tww  .wbiB.  hnmanity  inspired,  or  wiught  up  to  h«iir»u  of 
thingB  to  tho  heaTenly  ro^ioo  belonKin^,  have  been  either  by 
unspoakulib  words  which  it  ia  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  uttor, 
or  eltw  by  their  very  nature  incommutiic:ahle,  except  in  types 
uad  shttdows ;  and  inolTuble  by  wonlti  b^lon^ing  to  earth,  for 
of  things  dillor^iiit  from  tho  visible,  wordH  ap])n>priat«d  to 
tho  visiblu  cam  convvy  no  image.  How  different  from  curthly 
gold  that  door  parement  of  tho  city  miglit  liuvu  eocmcd  to 
the  oy«s  of  St.  John,  we  of  unrocoived  sight  cannot  know ; 
neither  of  that  strange  jasper  and  aardino  can  we  conceiro  the 
likeness  which  he  asaumcd  that  sat  on  the  throne  above  the 
crystal  sea  ;  neither  what  Komiiig  that  was  of  slaying  that  the 
Soot  of  David  bore  in  ihe  niiditt  of  the  eldent ;  neither  what 
change  ii  was  upon  tlio  form  of  the  fimrth  of  thntn  that  walked 
in  the  furnace  of  Dura,  that  even  th«  wratli  of  idolatry  kncxc 
for  tho  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  knowing  that  i«  hero 
permitt«d  lo  us  is  cither  of  things  outward  only,  u«  in  thoito  it  is 
whose  eyes  faith  never  opi-nud,  or  iAw  of  that  dark  pitrt  liiat  her 
glaw  shows  fcvbly,  of  things  supcrnaturul,  that  glc-nniiiig  of  thu 
Divine  form  among  tho  mortal  crowd,  which  all  may  catch  if 
they  will  climb  the  sycamore  and  wait ;  nor  how  much  of  Qod's 
ftbiding  at  tho  house  may  be  granted  to  those  that  so  seek,  and 
how  much  more  maybe  opened  to  them  in  tho  breaking  of  bread, 
cannot  bo  said  ;  but  of  that  only  we  can  reason  which  is  in  a 
BJeasnre  revealed  to  all,  of  that  which  is  by  constancy  and  purity 
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of  JilToction  to  be  found  in  the  tUinga  and  tho  bcin^  aroand  us 
ta.  wii.1  imiM.  "po"  eurlh.  Now  uuiong  all  those  thiii^  whoM 
vwb™  ■'"tililim"  bL-uiit_v  we  hftvc  liitherto  exammed,  Lher«  lim  liocn 
S"^t».iiiw"  «^  a  mwtfuro  of  imi»erfection.  Kithttr  inferiority  of 
momiii..  kiiid,  U8  the  bounty  of  Uic  lower  ririiin«]«,  or  rcjiulU 

ing  from  de};rudation,  us  tn  inuii  himiwlf ;  und  idthough  in 
considering  the  bvatity  of  hunutn  form,  wo  urrivcd  at  aoiuo 
conception  ot  restoration,  yot  wo  found  that  even  tlie  watom- 
tion  must  be  in  some  respect  imporfoct.  as  incapublo  of  em- 
bracing all  qualities,  moral  and  intelleotua),  at  onco,  ncitlier 
to  be  fretod  from  all  signs  of  former  ovil  done  or  suJTvred. 
Coii«iiiiirnut«  t>eauty,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  on  cartli, 
though  oft«n  such  in  tonne  mcotnire  of  it  as  shnll  drown  all  t-upa- 
city  of  rcfoiving  ;  neither  is  It  to  be  Ve«[»ccting  humanity  logiti- 
mutely  conceived.  Hut  by  certain  operiitiona  of  the  imagination 
upon  ideas  of  beauty  received  from  things  around  iis,  it  is  possi- 
bio  to  conccit-e  rrspecting  superhuman  ciesturcs  (of  that  which 
is  more  tbun  crcntiiro,  no  creature  ever  i;onfcivo(I)  a  bounty  in 
i  s.  whiih  iiow.  Bonic  sort  greatvi-  than  wo  (wo.  Of  this  heuuty, 
mu'^prMD^ «aa^  however,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  anything 
•"••'"*■  until  wo  have  traced  the  imaginative  operations  to 

which  it  owes  its  being,  of  which  operations  this  much  may 
be  prematurely  said,  that  ■they  arc  not  creative,  that  no  new 
ideas  are  elicited  by  them,  and  that  their  whole  function  is 
only  A  certain  dealin^i:  with,  concentrating  or  mode  of  regunliug 
till!  impreflxions  received  from  external  things,  timt  therefore, 
in  the  Ix-juity  to  which  they  will  conduct  us,  there  will  bo 
found  DO  new  viomvnt,  but  only  »  poculiar  combination  or  phase 
of  those  elcnientB  that  wo  now  know,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
at  present  draw  all  the  conclusions  with  respGct  to  the  rank  of 
the  theoretic  faculty,  which  the  knowledge  of  ita  subject  mattor 
can  warrant. 

We  have  seen  tliat  this  subject  matter  is  referable  Co  four 
generul  heads.  It  ia  either  tlio  record  of  conseience,  pritiUMl  in 
(4.  The  (our  things  external,  or  it  is  a  Kyrabulixlng  of  Diviuo 
-"i'1"h<i  pu^  Htlribul**  in  matter,  or  it  is  the  felieity  of  living 
d^iwilirB»ffdi^  thing*,  or  the  jwrfeet  fulHlment  of  their  duties 
*'■*■  and  functions.    In  all  cases  it  is  sometliing  Divine, 

either  the  approTtng  voice  of  God,  the  glorious  symbol  of  liiiH, 
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the  evidence  of  hU  kind  prc«oncc,  or  Uto  obedioaco  to  bis  -will 
bj  him  induced  and  eupporUsL 

All  those  Bubjcvts  of  CO II t«Di Illation  «rc  «ucb  lu  we  may  aup- 
poee  will  remain  eoufcm  of  jilviktun; to  tli«  [wrfvc-UNl  epirit  through- 
out  eternity.  Dirino  iu  UieJr  nature,  thoj  mv  addressed  to  t)i& 
immortal  part  of  mon.  / 

Tltcro  remain,  hovrovcr,  two  points  to  be  noticed  before  I  c&n 
IS.  wtei  <*>«-  '"*P°  **"^  *''"  <Joi>claaion  will  Iw  fmnkly  aooei^ed 
^SiJ^ea!-  ^y  *'"'  '*■''*'■■  ^'  ''  '**  ^''"  m«nd  part  of  na  to 
diuKa.  whicli  bcAiitj  uddn^ueA  iUtelf,  how  does  it  bxppen, 

it  vill  be  afiked,  tliiit  it  is  ever  fonnd  in  the  works  of  impious 
men,  and  Uow  is  >t  {wwible  for  such  to  dofirc  or  conceive  it? 

On  the  other  hwid,  how  does  it  hN{)pcn  that  men  in  faigli 
ttaie  of  moral  culture  are  often  imteneiblu  to  tlie  inBnonce  of  ma- 
terial beauty,  and  intiist  feebly  npou  it  at  an  instroment  of  aoul 
ciiltnrc. 

Tlieae  two  objoclJons  I  shall  endeavor  briofly  to  answer,  not 
tbat  tbcy  can  bo  mtJKfautorily  treaUxl  withont  that  detailed  cx- 
sminution  of  the  whole  body  of  great  works  of  art,  on  which  I 
purjKMH;  to  enter  in  the  following  volume.  For  the  right  deter- 
mination of  theae  two  qucsliouM  is  indeed  Uie  whole  end  and  aim 
of  my  liU>or,  (and  if  it  could  be  hero  acoomptished,  1  should 
bestow  nw  effort  farther,)  namely,  the  proting  that  no  miprcme 
power  of  art  can  be  attaincil  by  impious  men  ;  and  that  the 
n^Iect  otart,  as  an  interpreter  of  divine  tJiingK,  luis  boon  of 
eTii  conK'r|uence  to  the  Christian  world. 

At  preaeni,  however,  I  would  only  meet  sticli  objections  as 
must  immediately  arise  in  the  reader's  mind. 

And  first,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  liaTo,  throughout  the 
examination  of  typical  beauty,  asserted  its  instinctive  power, 
the  moral  meaning  of  it  being  only  dbcoverablo  by  faithful 
thought.  Now  tliis  instinctive  sense  of  it  varies 
in  intensity  among  men,  being  given,  like  Ibu 
hearing  car  of  music,  to  some  more  than  to  others  : 
and  if  tho«!  to  whom  i(  is  gircn  in  large  measurxi  he  unfortu- 
nately men  of  impioun  or  imrctlecting  ftpirit,  it  n  very  possible 
that  the  porceptione  of  beauty  shoidd  be  by  them  oulti. 
Tst^d  on  princi))I«B  merely  orthetdc,  and  so  lose  their  hallowing 
povrer  ;  for  though  tlio  good  seed  in  them  u  altogether  divine. 
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yet,  there  bein^  no  hlea-iing  in  th«  iipn'iigiRg  Ihi^rcnf,  it  bring* 
forth  wild  grajics  in  tho  end.  And  vet  t}ic»c  wild  grupcs  ari* 
well  dij«!emihto,  like  the  dcitdly  gonrdM  of  Gtlgul.  Tht-rv  io  ia 
ull  work*  of  such  niuii  a  tiiiiit  iiiid  utain,  mid  JKn-iiig  dict-urd, 
bliickor  mid  louder  oxactly  in  projmrlioii  lo  the  inoml  tU'ficifucy, 
of  which  t,ho  bcdt  proof  iind  moiuuru  io  to  be  found  in  tbcir  treat- 
ment of  tho  humitn  form,  (MJtiee  io  liuidMupo  it  is  ucurly  im- 
possiblo  to  introduce  dofmito  vxpnwsioii  of  evil,)  of  which  the 
highest  beauty  has  been  attiunod  only  once,  and  then  by  no  aya- 
tom  taught  pninter,  but  by  a  most  holy  Dominioui  monk  of  Fie- 
Bole  ;  and  beneath  him  all  stoop  lower  and  lower  in  pro|iortion 
to  their  inferior  sanctity,  thongh  with  more  or  leas  attainment 
of  tb»t  which  iii  noble,  according  to  their  lnt«tlectual  power  and 
«um(!Htn<!!<«,  as  KafTaelte  in  bis  St.  Cecilia,  (a  mere  study  of  ft 
piuvionntv,  d)trk-t>ved,  large  formed  Italian  model,)  and  even 
Porngino,  in  thut  Ibero  la  about  hiH  noblfal  fiiwit  a  shorkroniiug, 
indetinahle ;  an  absence  of  tho  full  tiut-])ouring  of  the  eucrvd 
spirit  that  there  ia  in  Angeiico  ;  traceable,  I  doubt  not^  to  eome 
deficiencies  and  aTarioioua  Sawe  of  hia  heart,  whoae  eoRRequenoes 
in  his  cotiduot  wore  such  ait  to  give  Viutari  hope  lliat  his  lie« 
might  stick  to  him  (for  tho  oonlnulicbion  of  which  in  the  main, 
if  t.h(-ro  bo  not  oontnidiftion  (.'iioiigh  in  every  line  that  the  hand 
of  Porngino  drew,  comparti  Rio,  do  U  I'oesio  Ohri-tienne,  and 
note  also  what  Rio  has  singularly  missed  obaerring,  that  Pem- 
pno,  in  hia  portrait  of  bimaelf  in  the  tlorence  gallery,  hsfi  put 
a  scroll  into  the  band,  with  the  words  "Timete  Deum,'*  thus 
Burely  indicating  that  which  he  considered  his  duty  and  mes- 
sage :)  antl  so  all  other  even  "/  the  tfucntl  jiaint^rs,  not  to  «peak 
of  the  lower  body  of  men  in  whom,  on  tho  one  bund,  there  is 
marked  Htni^iiality  and  impurity  in  all  that  they  seek  of  bi^utT. 
as  in  Corrcggio  and  Guido,  or,  on  the  other,  s  want  in  miiutnro 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  itself,  as  in  Rubens  and  Titian,  showing 
itself  in  the  adoption  of  coarse  types  of  feature  and 
rnitrd  hj  MM  form  ;  sonietinics  also  (of  which  1  could  find  in> 
"   '■  -  stances  in  modem  times.)  in  a  want  of  evidence  of 

delight  in  what  they  do  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  rendered  some 
pftjiiage  of  exceeding  beauty,  they  will  suffer  aouio  di^ordant 
point  bo  interfere  with  it,  and  it  will  not  hurt,  them,  as  if  they 
hod  no  iiluUHOTtt  in  that  which  was  bctit,  but  had  done  it  in  in* 
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spintion  that  was  not  profitable  to  thetn,  as  d«af  men  might 
touch  an  instrnm^nt  with  a  fvclinj*  in  their  heart,  which  ;ot 
returns  not  outwardly  upon  them,  and  so  know  not  when  they 
plaj'  t&lie  :  and  sometimes  by  total  want  of  clioico,  for  there  \*  a 
choice  of  love  in  all  rightly  tempered  men,  not  that  ignorant 
and  insolent  eholce  which  rejects  haif  nature  as  empty  of  thv 
right,  but  that  pure  choice  tliat  fctch««  th«  right  out  of  every, 
thing ;  um)  yfhcrc  this  is  wanting,  we  may  cee  men  walking 
ap  and  down  in  dry  plaeiM,  finding  no  root,  ever  iind  anon  doing 
eoniothing  noble,  and  yet  not  following  it  up,  but  dwelling  the 
next  iuKtant  on  Homothing  impure  or  profitless  with  the  eame 
intensity  and  yet  impatiuncn-,  oo  tltat  Ihoy  are  ever  wondered  at 
anA  never  Kympathixed  with,  nnd  while  they  dazxle  all,  they  lead 
none ;  and  then,  iK^nettth  these  iigain,  we  lind  others  on  whose 
works  there  are  detinite  signs  of  evil  mind,  ill -re  pressed,  and 
then  inability  to  avoid,  and  at  last  perpetual  seeking  for  and 
feeding  upon  horror  and  cigliness.  and  fllthineas  of  sin,  as  emi- 
nently in  Salvator  and  Caruvugt^o,  and  the  lower  Put^h  Hchools, 
only  in  these  tu«t  lexs  puinriilly  ns  they  lose  the  villanous  in  the 
bmtal,  and  the  horror  of  urimc  in  its  idioL'y. 

But  seeondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  neither  by  ua  nncer- 
tain&ble  what  moments  of  pure  feeling  or  aspiration  may  occiir 
to  men  of  minds  ajipiirently  eold  and  lost,  nor  by  ns  to  be  pro- 

noimced  throucrh  what  infltraments,  and  in  what 
&Bih  v*  •omu-  ittnmtmlT  occnrrent  Toic«8,  God  maydiooK  tooom- 
Drit7  •iifuinni  mtiTiicato  good  to  men.  It  McmH  U>  mo  thst  muoh 
4ud  ih^i],;" *>ii  of  what  is  gn-ut,  and  to  all  men  l>eni»Roiai,  ha«  been 

wrought  by  thoBo  who  neither  intended  nor  knew 
the  pood  they  did,  and  thiit  many  mighty  harmouiea  iiavo  Iwjen 
disconrsed  by  jniitnimentB  that  bad  been  dumb  or  diitcordiuit, 
hot  that  God  knqw  their  stops.  Tlie  Spirit  of  I>rophooy  con- 
sisted with  the  aruriuo  of  Baliutm,  nnd  tho  disobedience  of  Saul. 
Could  we  spare  from  its  juige  that  ]»arMbIe,  whiefa  h«Mtid,  who 
sawthe  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyea  open,  tliongh  wo  know  that  the  tword  of  his  pnnish- 
ment  was  then  sharp  in  its  sheath  beueatli  him  in  the  phtins  of 
Hoab?  or  shall  we  not  lament  with  David  over  the  shield  CMt 
ftway  on  the  Gilboa  mountains,  of  him  to  whom  God  gavo 
itmtkeT  heart  that  day  when  he  turned  his  bock  to  go  from  Sam- 
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n«l  ?  It  is  not  onr  part  to  look  hardly,  ttor  to  look  alwars,  to 
tlio  character  or  th«  deeds  of  men,  Intt  to  aoccpt  from  nil  uf 
them,  itiid  to  hold  fust  tliat  which  wo  citn  prow  good,  »nd  ficl 
to  bo  ordained  for  us.  Wc  know  thnl  whalwcr  good  there  is  in 
them  is  itself  divine,  and  wherever  we  we  llie  virhii'  of  anient 
hilior  and  self-sun-ondering  to  a  single  purpuse,  whoroTtr  we  find 
conittiknt  reference  made  to  the  written  acriptiin.'  of  n»(iiri4l 
beauty,  thia  ut  least  wo  know  is  grettt  and  good,  ^his  wc  know  is 
not  grunUrd  by  the  couniwl  of  God,  without  purpose,  nor  main- 
tainod  without  re*uU. :  Their  interpretation  wp  may  accept, 
Into  their  labor  we  may  enter,  but  they  themselves  must  look  to 
it,  if  what  thvy  do  hnu  no  intent  of  good,  nor  any  reference  to' 
the  Givor  of  tvll  gifts.  Selfish  in  their  indu><try,  uuchastGnDd  in 
their  wilts,  ungrateful  for  the  Spirit  that  is  upon  them,  they 
may  yet  bo  hclmod  by  that  Spirit  whithersoever  the  Governor 
listoth ;  involnntary  instmmonts  thoy  may  become  of  othera' 
good  ;  unwillingly  thoy  may  bless  Israel,  doubtingly  discomfit 
Amalek,  but  shortcoming  there  will  be  of  their  glory,  «nd  liurc, 
of  their  puoiKhuiciit. 

I  bclievv  I  shall  bo  ablo,  iDCidcuUlly,  in  succeeding  investi- 
gations, to  prove  this  i^hortcoming,  nnd  tu  examine  the  sourties 
of  it,  not  absolutely  indocil,  (Mteiug  that  all  reasoning  on  the 
cliaractors  of  men  must  bo  trciioh«rau«,  our  knowledge  on  this 
bead  being  an  corrupt  as  it  is  scanty,  while  even  in  living  with 
them  it  is  impossibtv  to  truce  the  working,  or  estimate  the  errors 
of  great  iind  «elf->e(;roted  mind:!,)  but  »t  least  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  gencrtil  pniicijile  u)>on  such  grounds  of  fact  as  may  lutt- 
isfy  those  who  dcmuud  the  practical  proof  (often  in  a  measure 
lit  Th«  nra,i,\  impossible)  of  things  which  can  hardly  bo  ilonbtod 
S.'rti.'i"coWn!.'S  in  tlioir  rational  consetiucuce.  At  present,  it  would 
10  vxiwa!ii''i»)ui"  ^  useless  to  enter  on  an  esamioation  for  which  we 
'T'  hare   no  materials:  and   I  proceed,  therefore,  to 

notice  that  other  and  opposite  error  of  Christian  men  in 
thinking  that  there  ia  little  use  or  value  in  tlie  operation 
of  the  theoretic  faculty,  not  that  I  at  jtresent  either  feel  myself 
capable,  or  that  this  is  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  vast 
qncation  of  the  operation  of  taste  [a^  it  is  called)  on  the  minds 
of  men,  »nd  the  national  value  of  its  teaching,  but  I  wish  shortly 
to  roply  to  tliat  objection  which  might  be  urged  to  the  real 
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morul  di^t?  of  the  bcnlty,  that  many  Cbristjan  men  aeem  to 

be  in  ihi^niaclTea  without  it,  and  even  to  cli8ooan(«DanoG  it  in 

othon. 

y^H  hus  IfdCR  nitl  hj  Schiller,  in  his  letters  on  HMtliotio  cultufo, 

that  Uk  tense  of  beauty  nerer  furthered  tlie  perforniuuce  of  a 

single  duty. 

Althongh  this  grow  nnd  incoiiocivable  falsity  will  hardly  bt 
accepted  by  any  one  in  m>  tnutiy  terns,  seeing  tliiit  th«rv  are  tow 
■o  Qltcrly  lost  but  that  thoy  roocivo,  and  know  that  thoy  ix^ceirc, 
at  certain  momcut»,  Htiriigth  of  Ronio  kind,  or  rcbuku  from  the 
l^tpcaiings  of  outward  thingx  ;  and  that  it  it  not  possible  for  a 
Ohrtstian  man  to  walk  iu:r<N>s  so  much  as  n  rood  of  the  natural 
earth,  with  mind  nnagitated  and  rightly  poised,  without  re- 
ceiving «i-enpl»  and  hope  from  eome  stone,  flower,  leaf,  or 
sound,  nor  without  a  eeose  of  a  dew  failing  upon  bint  ost  of  the 
aky ;  though,  I  ny,  this  folsi^  is  not  wholly  and  in  temu  od- 
tnittcd,  jct  it  aeema  to  bo  partly  and  pnu^tieally  iio  in  much  of 
the  doing  and  teaching  etcn  of  holy  m<-n,  who  in  the  rvoom- 
tnonding  of  the  lore  of  Ood  to  u«,  rt-for  but  soldom  to  thorn 
things  in  which  it  in  most  ubundaiitly  and  immediately  shnwn  ; 
thoogh  they  insist  qiiioli  on  his  giving  of  braid,  and  rainiout, 
and  hcidth.  (which  ho  gives  to  all  inferior  cntaturee,}  tJi<>y  ro- 
quiro  as  not  to  thank  him  for  that  glory  of  his  works  whicli  he 
has  pcnnittcd  uh  sIouo  to  perceive :  they  tell  us  often  to 
meditate  in  the  closet,  but  they  send  na  not,  like  listac,  into 
the  fields  at  even,  they  dwell  on  tJio  duty  of  self-denial,  hut 
they  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight  Now  there  are  reasons 
for  this,  manifold,  in  the  toil  and  warfare  of  an 

I  10.  Itwuiin.  lot  .,,■,..« 

uiii  C0I1I11H*  ts  cameat  nuud.  wtiicb,  in  its  efforts  at  the  nu«uz  01 
ib>  mrtd-  Tbne  men  iTom  utter  toss  and  misery,  has  often  but  little 
tl^icMudWiai-  time  or  disposition  to  take  Iiced  of  anything  more 
than  the  bore  life,  and  of  those  so  occupied  it  is 
not  for  ns  to  judge,  but  I  think,  that,  of  the  wcakncases.  dis- 
tresses, Touitiei^  «chi»mA,  and  sins,  which  often  even  in  the 
holieiit  men,  diminish  llteir  usofnlnesa,  and  mar  their  happiness, 
there  would  Iw  fewer  if.  in  their  stru^jjrlo  with  namrt'  tiillNj,  they 
BOQght  for  more  aid  from  natui'o  nndi\>truyt>d.  It  *veuis  to  m*  . 
that  the  real  sources  of  blnntuesa  in  the  feelings  towards  tiie 
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Splendor  of  Uio  grasa  and  glory  of  th«  floircr,  aro  Icsm  to  btt 
found  in  ardor  of  oncnpadon,  in  serioti^ncv:*  of  rompsasion.  or 
beavcnliness  of  desiiro,  ihmi  in  tht;  Luniing  uf  tliu  o^oat  intorvata 
of  nsat  too  aeifiahlir  wiUitti ;  the  witnt  of  power  to  «liitke  off  tlie 
uuticilifiit  of  a<.-tit»l  uiid  war  iiit«iv:st,  und  to  Icavo  reeulta  in 
tioil'it  liitiid.i ;  Hit!  scorn  of  ull  thut  does  not  seem  iniinediitt*lj 
Hpt  for  our  purpoBH,  or  opon  to  onr  understanding,  and  perhaps 
tomelfaing  of  pride,  which  dp«iros  ruthcr  to  inrestigatA  than  to 

feel.     I  believe  that  tJie  root  of  ftlmojct  every  ■chim 
quMM  at  aDcb  and  nen>ay  from  which  the  Christian  vhnrch  hw 

OTcT  sullerod.  has  been  tltc  effort  of  men  to  eani> 
nithcr  than  to  nfiMJive,  th'cir  siUvatinn  ;  and  llmt  the  reaeon  that 
preaching  is  m  commonly  inetTcctual  is,  that  it  calls  on  men 
oftener  to  work  for  (lod,  thwi  to  twihold  God  working  for  thom. 
If,  for  orory  rebuke  that  wo  uttt^r  of  men's  vious.  we  put  forth  a 
olaim  upon  their  heart*  ;  if  for  every  assertion  of  Ood'ademands 
from  tliein,  we  could  eubstituto  a  display  of  his  kinilncBR  to 
tiiein  ;  if  Kido  by  side  with  every  warning  of  dcatli,  wo  could  ox- 
bibit  pmofs  and  promises  of  immortality  ;  if,  in  Que,  in!<ti'Hd  of 
awuming  the  \mng  of  an  awful  Deity,  which  men,  though  thoy 
ctuinot  and  dare  not  deny,  arc  alwayt  unwilliiig,  soinetimcs 
unable,  to  eonceive,  we  wcro  to  lOiow  them  a  near,  viKihle,  incvi* 
table,  but  all  heneflcent  Deitf,  wboae  preaenco  in^ikes  the  i-arth 
Ttsolf  a  heaven,  !  think  there  would  he  fewer  deaf  children  eib- 
(11  Tiimrnihn  '''"K  '"  ''''^  mttrkot-plaoc.  At  all  events,  whatcror 
■■n-jcrofiiMriTtt.  „,„y  [^  tfjg  inability  in  this  present  life  to  mingle 
the  full  oujoynient  of  the  Divine  works  with  the  full  dia- 
char;ge  of  every  pntctical  duty,  and  confosscdly  in  many  casea 
tilts  mnst  bo,  let  ns  not  attribtito  the  incoosistency  to  any 
indignity  of  the  faculty  of  contemplation,  but  to  the  sin  and  thft 
auHoring  of  the  fallen  state,  and  tJie  change  of  order  from  the 
keeping  of  the  garden  to  the  tilling  of  tlio  ground.  We  cannot 
Bay  how  far  it  in  right  or  agreoablo  with  God's  will,  while  men  | 
aro  [lerisbing  round  about  uk,  while  griof.  itml  jiiiin,  and  wrath, 
And  impi<tty,  and  death,  and  all  the  powers  of  thu  air.  are  work- 
ing wildly  and  ovormore,  and  the  cry  of  blood  going  np  to 
hearcn,  that  any  of  us  should  take  hand  from  the  plough  ;  but 
this  wo  know,  that  there  will  comu  a  lime  when  the  eorvice  of 
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QcA  doD  be  the  hAMiaf  at  him :  and  dioBgli  m  xhnt  itoraiT 

KM,  Tbnr  w  u¥  nor  diiTec  np-snd  dovn.  his  ^nrit  is  diatr 
seeD  OD  the  hux  of  the  waters,  uid  ve  are  left  to  oat  aschcn 
oDt  of  ibe  stem,  and  wish  for  ihe  dar.  ihai  day  vill  come.  vbea. 
vith  the  eTanfelicQ  on  the  crrstal  and  etable  aea,  all  the  eraa- 
tares  of  God  chall  be  faD  of  eyes  viifaio,  and  there  ^tall  be  "  no 
more  cnne,  but  hii  Berrants  shall  aerre  him,  and  dull  aee  Iih 
face." 


SECTIOK  IL 

OF  TEE  IM AGINATIVE  FACULTY. 


•  CHAFFER  I. 

OP  THE  THRBK   POHMS  OP  IMAGISATTOIT. 

Wb  h»TO  hitherto  been  esclusively  occnpied  with  thoso 
1 1.  A  inriiai  tx.  BonTcea  of  pl«>&9ure  which  exist  in  the  external  cnv 
uiv""l.'-ml',"Imb  ation,  and  which  in  any  faithful  copy  of  it  must  to 
■"'*'"•"'"«'■    a  certain  extent  exist  also. 

TIioM  soiiroiw  of  beauty,  however,  are  not  presented  by  any 
very  greal  work  of  art  in  ii  form  of  iniri^  tnmiwript.  Tiiuy  invari- 
ably reoeiTO  the  relloution  of  the  mini]  under  whose  bUiuIow  they 
have  pttiBcd,  and  aro  niodilk'd  or  colored  hy  its  imago. 

Thi«  modific-utiun  is  thu  Work  of  Imag^imition. 

Af,  in  the  course  of  onr  Eucccoding  invotitigation,  we  shall 
be  called  upon  constantly  to  compare  Eoure«s  of  beauty  oxLstinf; 
in  natiiro  with  the  imagf-s  of  them  prcsonted  by  the  human 
mind,  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  shortly  to  review  the  condi. 
tions  and  limtlx  of  the  imaginatiTe  faculty,  and  to  ascertain  by 
what  testa  we  miw  distinguish  itii  sane,  healthy,  and  jiroStable 
opor.ttion,  from  that  whiuh  iit  erratic,  diseased,  and  diingenms. 

It  ia  neither  dosimlde  nor  possible  here  to  examine  or  illug* 
trate  in  full  the  vsMenov  of  tlii«  mighty  faculty.  Sooh  an  nxami- 
untioii  would  reiinire  u  review  of  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  would  alone  di'mnnd  a  volunio.  Oiir  prwtcnt  task  in  not,  to 
oxpliiin  or  exhibit  full  portraitnre  of  this  function  of  the  mind 
in  alt  its  rehitions.  but  only  to  obtain  some  certain  test«  by  wbidi 
we  mar  determine  whether  it  be  very  imagination  or  no,  and 
tiumoak  all  impersonations  of  it,  and  this  chiefly  with  raspect  to 
art,  for  in  literature  the  faculty  takes  a  thotieand  forms,  accord- 
ing l/i  the  matter  it  has  to  treat,  and  becomes  like  the  princess 
of  the  Arabian  t4tlc,  sword,  eagle,  or  fire,  according  to  the  war  it 
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wigBB^  aometimoii  piercing',  eometimca  soarin;,  sometimee  iUum> 
ining,  retaining  no  image  of  itself,  except  itd  supcrutttural 
power,  Bt>  thiit  I  idiail  oontent  myself  with  tracing  that  particular 
form  of  it,  uiid  niiveiliug  those  imitations  of  it  ouly,  which  arc 
to  bo  found,  or  feared,  in  {lainting,  referring  to  otJier  creations 
of  mind  only  for  illuatraliou. 

Uiiforlunut«ly,  the  works  of  mocaphyaioianH  will  aftord  u»  in 
this  rnunt  iiitercxtiiig  inqtiiry  no  aid  wliaUocrer.  Thi^y  who  nro 
conittAntly  cnilwiviiring  t*)  fulliom  and  explain  Uio  csitcnoc  of  tJio 

!_  _  fiu-iiltivs  (if  mind,  are  sure  iu  the  end  to  loac  sieht 

he  nir(s|>i>r>i.  of  all  that  cannot  be  explained,  (tliouirli  itmNvbo 
tnrr  wii>>  mp«tt  dounou  >nd  fell,)  and  because,  aa  1  diall  itrcccntiv 
show,  tho  enence  of  the  imnginutive  faculty  ib 
utterly  mysterious  »nd  iiicx{ilicaiile,  and  ti>  bu  rixroguized  in  its 
rc0iilt£  ouly,  or  in  Uio  negative  resulldi  of  iu  nbitiacc,  the  mota- 
phystctiuis,  ttx  far  lut  I  atn  uoiiuaJnlcd  with  their  works,  miaa  it 
ftltogetbor,  uid  never  i-tuuth  higher  iJuin  a  dcGnitiou  of  fancy  by 
a  false  name. 

What  I  nndor8l»nd  by  fancy  will  prm^ntly  appear,  not  that 
I  contend  for  nomenclature,  but  only  for  distinction  botwcon 
two  mental  fnciiUie«,  by  whatever  uamo  tlioy  1»  called,  one  tho 
sonrco  of  all  tluit  is  great  in  the  ]>ootio  ai't«  ;  tho  other  merely 
decorative  ond  cntvrtjiining,  but  wiiich  nro  ufton  oonfoniidiM 
together,  and  whieh  liuvc  so  much  in  common  as  to  render  atrict 
definition  of  either  dtfficuit. 

Diigald  Stewart's  meagre  definition  may  serre  us  for  a  start- 
ing point.  "  Ijnagination,"  he  says,  "includes  conception  or 
flimple  a]»prehonaian.  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those 
IS.  Tho  4vatii-  former  objocta  of  perception  or  of  knowledge,  out 
J^  li^-  £X  ot  '''>'«'"  ^o  »«>  to  mafee  a  wloction  ;  abstraction, 
qxuM.  which   sepumtcs  tho  seIect<Hj  materialg  from  the 

qualities  and  circnmntanoos  whioh  are  connected  witJi  UK>m  in 
imturo  ;  and  judgment  or  last*,  which  solocta  tho  matefials  and 
direct*"  their  combination.  To  tli«go  powers  wc  may  add  that 
particular  hahit  of  oasooiation  to  whioh  I  formerly  gave  the 
namii  of  fancy,  as  it  is  this  whieh  preseuta  t«  onr  choice  all  the 
different  matvrial.*  which  are  sabserrient  to  the  efforts  of  imagi- 
nation, and  which  muy  therefore  bo  considered  aa  forming  the 
-round-workof  iwcticalf'enius." 
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(By  fancy  in  tins  pitftiago,  wo  find  on  referring  to  th«  chaptor 
treating  of  it.  that  nothing  moro  is  mount  thau  the  rapid  occur- 
rence of  ideas  of  aenee  to  the  mind.) 

Now,  in  this  definition,  the  very  point  and  purpose  of  all  the 
innniry  is  misled.  We  are  told  that  Judgment  or  taste  "  dii-ecta 
the  corabinatiou."  In  order  that  anything  may  be  directed,  an 
end  roust  be  prerionaly  determined :  What  is  the  faculty  that 
detormincs  Uiia  end  ?  and  of  what  frame  and  make,  how  bonod 
and  flntiied,  how  conraived  or  aoen,  in  the  end  itaeif  't  Bare 
judgment,  or  t««to,  cannot  approve  of  what  hiu  no  oxiAtcuco  ; 
and  jot  by  Pufpild  Stewart's  dotlnition  wc  ure  left  to  Uii-ir  enter- 
ing among  a  ho»i  of  conuoptionii,  to  pnKluoc  s  comliiiiiitiou 
which.  a«  tliey  work  for,  they  mnst  ece  and  approve  before  it 
exists.  This  power  of  prophecy  is  the  very  ecxencc  of  thu  wjiulo 
matter,  and  it  is  juat  that  inexplicable  part  which  the  metaphy- 
sician miaaea. 

Ar  might  be  expected  from  his  miaunderstaDdin^  of  the  fac- 
ulty, he  hail  givnn  an  inatance  'entirely  nujD;atory.^  It  would  I>e 
ililTlciilt  to  find  in  Milton  a  pas-inge  in  which  leaa  power  of 
|4.  ThiniuiiuM  imagination  was  uliown,  than  the  deacription  of 
uugatoijr.  Eden,  if,  oa  I  suppose,  this  be  tJie  passage  meant, 

at  the  beginning  of  tho  fourth  book,  in  which  I  can  find 
three  eipresaions  only  in  which  Ihis  power  ia  shown,  the 
"  hHTHixhed  with  golden  rind,  hung  amiable  "  of  the  Ueape- 
rian  fruit,  the  "  layaforlk  her  purple  grape"  of  Uie  vine  and 

*  Be  coiiliiiui-i  UiiLS.  "  To  illiixUslv  UiMe  olMnratiaoa.  bt  ua  coiuider 
the  Mi^n  hy  wlikb  Jllltrin  muit  liove  prDCCFiIi-d.  iu  otiiliog  bin  imugiuary 
ganlua  at  Ednn.  .Whrn  hn  Aral  pmpcMid  to  tiiinwir  thnt  mbjuirt  of  tie- 
HcTi|)tt«ii,  it  in  rauK>n!Llik  lo  auppo«o  Ihnt  a  vnricly  of  liio  tnmit  utrikiog 
HCcncs  whirl)  ho  hud  »ocu,  crowdi.'d  iiilu  hii'  iniatl.  The  aseodntlon  of  Ucu 
i;iit[K>r»l«tl  Ihciu  uiiil  Ihc  piin'vr  of  i:citin-plion  plnced  «acti  of  thctn  hctoro 
him  with  ull  Itt  binuiiu  hdiI  impfrfwi'tioni,  !n  crt-ry  iiatuni]  scene.  If  we 
destiue  il  for  nny  porlinilnr  purpouc,  Ihcre  afr  dWrclii  and  reduiidaiieiM. 
wbicb  ttrt  muy  nomdlmirfi,  Init  caniiol  alwiiyn  (ximict.  But  tlic  power  of 
linniiiniilion  in  unlimited.  8be  can  crcHle  and  noultillnte,  and  lUspuii-  at 
pletwuro  her  wirids,  ber  ruclu,  and  her  rivKra.  Jlliton.  arcoriJInKl.v.  woiiUl 
not  co|>y  bis  Eiluii  from  uuy  oaii  K-i-ue.  but  would  setvei  from  oirh  ilm 
fmturM  which  wvre  most  emicii-ntty  licnutifiil.  Tlie  jiower  of  atWractlon 
eDiitiicd  him  to  mitkt!  thu  tnpnmtloD,  and  taste  directed  hiui  m  ibu  •elec- 
tion." 
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the  "/tinned  bank  vith  myrtle  crowni?*],"  of  the  lako,  itnd  these 
fan  not  what  Stewart  meuit,  but  ool;  that  accumulation  of 
bowon,  grovuK,  luvrni^  and  billocka,  niiicb  ia  not  imu^uation  at 
IB.  Twtau*  In-  *"<  ^°t'  composition,  and  thM  of  Uie  <»nimonest 
"•"'•*  kind,     IIuQcc,  if  vfc  tnlic  wiy  {mtiiugc  in  wbicli 

there  it  real  imagination,  wo  itlial)  fiin)  Stowart'«  hypothesis  not 
only  iiielticicnt  and  obscure,  but  utterly  iujtxipUcable. 
Take  ono  or  two  at  jundom. 

"  On  the  other  (ii<l«. 
Incuumil  wild  imligDution.  Bntan  itood 
tJulcrrifliHl,  and  like  n  roini't  liiimci) 
Tiiti  flm  tlie  ImftUi  of  Oplilnchua  hagfi 
In  (he  vciic  dky,  nnd  (ri>in  lifs  borrld  lialr 
Shkkca  pulllciico  and  war." 

(Note  that  the  word  incenaed  in  to  be  taken  in  its  Iitcr«1 
and  malarial  sense,  net  on  fire.)  What  tiuite  or  judgment  wu  it 
that  direcU-d  this  combioatioR?  or  is  there  nothing  more  than 
taate  or  judgment  hero? 

"  T«ai  imcr*  huRC 
l\e  huck  n^»>il<i(l :  tlic  leatli  on  bended  knee 
Ills  RiHtHy  Hpfur  upsuid,  m  If  an  innh 
WimlH  utiiliT  ground,  or  wbUt^  foirinji  way 
Sdcioiiff  hail  puihtd  i$  nwuittatn  from  hitntat 
lia^f-^ink  tiiUi  aU  hit  jiinr*. 

"  Togtdifir  both  ortt  ibi^  bigfi  lawui  appoand 
Unttrr  Uu  oprniiig  tyfUdi  of  tbp  iDorn. 
We  drove  a  Helil,  and  tiotb  loRrlhtr  hcuinl 
Wltnt  timu  Uie  Kray-Uy  winda  licr  taUry  Iwni. 

"  Mivliig  Ihec^  I  wnJk  iin»i<rn 
On  the  dry  gmonth  sliiiTni  green. 
To  behold  Ui«  waudcrinK  inooa 
RhUug  near  ber  bi^'betii  uoon, 
£tt»  MM  Otat  had  Uen  M  n^ray, 
^lirou^i  tlie  litnveiui'  wiilo  piithlcM  way. 
And  oft  <u  if  ttrrhaid^  bmetd 
Btooplog  throu^li  a  ttcecy  doud." 


It  Is  cvidcDt  that  Stewart's  explanation  nttitrly  fails  in  all 
these  instuncfs,  for  there  ts  in  Ihcm  no  "combination"  wfaatso- 
erer,  but  a  particular  mode  of  regarding  the  qualities  or  appear- 
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ancea  of  a  single  tiiin)?.  illuHtnitcd  »nd  coaTojvd  to  us  b;  tJio 
imn^o  of  another;  and  tho  act  of  iniHginutioD.  obMne.  is  not 
the  selection  of  tliU  imago,  )jut  llto  motlti  of  rcgunling  tho  object. 
But  the  uietupUysician'e  definition  faila  yet  more  utterly, 
wlten  wo  look  at  tho  imagination  neither  aa  regarding,  nor  com- 
bining, but  as  penetrating. 

'■  Hty  gntcMUK  SHcnpc,  Hull ; 
WniiltlsT  ilioii  havr  IniiithiHl.  limJ  I  come  roRlii'il  home 
Tliiil  wwip'sl  to  f»c  mtr  uliiraph.     Ah  1  nijr  iluM, 
Biicli  L-yvH  tlic  widows  iu  Cnrloli  wear. 
Ami  mcilUcn  that  Inck  lODis." 

How  did  ShiiksjioftTO  ifflow  that  Vii^ilia  could  not  speak  ? 

This  knowledge,  this  intuitive  and  jtenctrative  perception,  ia 
still  one  of  Uic  furtnK.  the  highcflt,  of  imagination,  bat  there  ia 
no  combination  of  imagitn  here. 

We  lind,  then,  that  thu  imuginution  has  three  totally  distinct 
functiona.  It  combines,  and  by  combiiintiOD  creates  new  forma  ; 
but  the  secret  principle  of  this  combitiatiou  has  not  been  xhuwri 
lo.Thothf«Pi>.  ^y  tho  analysts.  Again,  it  treat*  or  r^ards  both 
hn'Sl'i"'ii™  pn°  ll'c  simple  images  and  its  own  eombinatioiia  in 
JivJ^'writl^iViX  IH«uliar  ways ;  and,  thirdly,  it  penetrates,  ana- 
""=■  lyxfis,  and    reaches  truths   by  n«    otlicr    faculty 

dLicovemblo.  Tiiosc  its  three  functions,  1  shall  endeavor  to 
illustrate,  but  not  iu  this  ori]er :  tlio  moat  logical  mode  of 
troaUncnt  would  bo  to  follow  tho  order  in  which  commonly 
the  mind  works ;  that  is,  penetrating  first,  combining  next, 
and  trt!jitiiig  or  regarding,  linatly ;  bnt  this  arrangement 
would  bo  inconvenient,  bccauBe  tho  acts  of  penetration  and  of 
regard  are  so  closely  connected,  and  ao  like  in  their  relations  to 
other  meulal  acts,  that  I  wish  to  examine  them  conaijcu lively, 
and  the  rather,  becauae  tliey  have  to  do  with  higher  subject  mat- 
ter than  tho  mere  act  of  combination,  whose  distinctive  nature, 
that  proiicrly  which  makes  it  imagination  uiid  not  composition, 
it  will  I  think  be  best  to  explain  at  sc'tting  out,  oa  we  easily 
nwy,  iu  subjects  familiar  and  material.  I  sliall  lhcrtifor«  exam- 
ine tho  imaginative  fnc-nlty  in  these  three  forms  ;  first,  as  com- 
bining or  associative  ;  secondly,  as  analytic  or  pcnelnitiva  ; 
thirdly,  aa  regardant  or  contemplative. 
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Is  order  to  render  oar  inquiry  m  easy  m  poesible,  vc  tbtiD. 
ocmsidcr  the  dealing  of  Ihe  MMciiittTo  imapnatian  wiUi  Ute 
mmpkst  posnble  matter,  that  u, — with  conceptions  of  notorial 
ti.<it.i<uitKon-  things.  Finit,  thfn'iorc,  wo  must  define  tho  Ds> 
"*»**^'  tone  of  thc»e  conception*  tlMnnjelvM. 

After  beholding  and  cxaniindif  nnv  material  object,  oar 
knowledge  respecting  it  exwU  in  two  different  formaL  Soom 
fucto  exist  in  the  brain  in  a  rerlra]  form,  as  known,  but  not  eon- 
coirol,  as,  for  instance,  tliat  it  was  boary  or  liffht.  that  it  was 
eight  inclica  and  a  qiiitrtcr  long,  etc.,  of  which  lenj^tli  wo  cannot 
baTo  accorate  conc«{itiun,  but  only  such  a  conception  its  might 
attach  to  a  length  of  seven  inches  or  nine  ;  and  wliich  fuet  wo 
may  recollect  without  any  conoeplion  of  the  object  at  all.  Other 
&ct8  recpccting  it  exist  in  thu  bruin  in  avisiblc  form.  Dot  always 
Tisible,  but  voluntarily  visible,  as  its  being  white,  or  liAviDg  sncli 
and  such  n  complicated  shape,  as  the  form  of  a  row-bud,  for  ia< 
gtance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exprftv  reri»lly.  neither  ia 
it  retained  by  the  brain  in  a  verbal  form,  htit  h  risible  one,  that 
is,  when  we  wish  for  knowkdge  of  its  form  for  immediate  use, 
we  Bnmmon  np  a  vinon  or  image  of  the  thing ;  we  do  not  rc< 
memlwr  it  in  words,  as  we  rememtier  tlio  fuel  that  it  look  so 
nuuiy  days  to  blow,  or  tltat  it  was  gathered  at  sncU  and  such  a 
tinio. 

The  knowledge  of  things  retained  in  thia  viaiW*  form  is 
oallc<I  concpptinn  by  the  metaphysicians,  which  (emi  I  shall  iw- 
tain  ;  it  is  inawnnildycaili^^I  imagination  by  Taylor,  in  the  pa*, 
gage  quoted  by  Wonisworth  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  not  hut 
that  the  term  imapnation  is  etymologically  and  rightlv  expres- 
aivc  of  it,  but  wo  want  that  term  for  a  high«r  fucultv. 

Tliero  ar«  many  questions  reaiwcting  Uiis  faculty  of  cone^p- 
tion  of  vcrj-  great  interest,  sach  as  the  exact  amount  of  aid  tUot 
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verbal  knowledgp  renders  so  »iHihle,  (as,  for  inatttniM),  the  verbal 
,    „  .    knowledge  that  a  flower  has  live,  or  seven,  or  ton 

Td  wiui  •ntitti  putuU,  or  thut  amu»cie  Uinsorlcd  at  8uch  uiul  Much 
a  point  of  tJie  bone,  aida  the  conovption  of  tliu 
flowcT  or  tho  limb  ;)  and  again,  what  uinuunt  of  aid  tlic  visiblo 
knowledge  rcudt^n*  to  the  verbal,  m  for  initUince,  whether  nny 
one,  being  aaked  a  ijuostion  ubuut  sometininial  or  thing,  which 
iiutantly  and  from  verbal  knowlbdgv  he  cannot  ani^n-er.  m^iy 
have  ench  power  of  aunimoniug  up  the  image  of  the  animal  or 
thing  aa  to  aHcertain  the  fact,  by  ucttml  beholding,  (which  I  do 
not  atucrl,  but  oiin  cmiceive  to  be  possible  ;)  and  agJiin,  what  In 
that  indefiniti}  iitid  siibtilo  character  of  the  conception  iiwlf  in 
moiit  men,  whieh  mlmits  not  of  being  by  thnmAi-lveii  Inux'd  or 
realised,  an:i  yet  i*  a  mire  test  of  likeness  in  any  rcprcauntatioa 
of  the  tiling  ;  Mko  un  lutuglio,  with  a  front  light  on  it,  whose 
linvK  cnniiot  ba  een,  and  yet  thoy  will  lit  one  definite  form  only, 
and  that  aceurutoly  ;  those  and  many  other  qncstionH  it  is  irrele- 
vant at  present  to  dotenninc,*  Hinet!  to  forwuM  our  pieitent 
purpose,  it  will  be  well  to  suppose  the  conoejition,  aided  liy 
verbal  knowledge,  to  bo  absotntfly  pi^rfocL,  and  we  will  Kup- 
pose  a  man  to  retain  snch  clear  image  of  u  large  number  of  the 
material  thingii  he  lias  Heen,  aa  to  he  able  to  itct  down  any  of 
tlii:m  on  paper  with  )ierfect  fidelity  and  absolute  nienujry  f  of 
theirin»#t  nitnuU:  TeatureH. 

In  thus  HCtting  them  down  on  paper,  he  works,  I  suppow, 
exactly  a«  ho  would  work  from  nature^  only  copying  the  remem- 
bered image  in  hia  mind,  instead  of  the  real  thing,  lie  ia,  there- 
fore, still  nothing  more  than  a  copyi^  There  is  no  exercise  of 
imaKination  in  this  whatsoever. 

lint  over  theiM!  images,  vivid  and  distinct  w>  nature  hcnwlf, 
he  haa  a  command  which  over  nature  he  hiw  not.  Ho  can  sum- 
mon any  that  he  chooses,  and  if,  therefore,  any  group  of  thorn 
la  RawoHii  In  which  ho  received  from  nature  be  not  altogether  to 
cuui|«>iiiiian.  jijg  mind,  he  iii  at  liberty  to  remove  some  of  the 
component  images,  add  others  foreign,  and  re-arruige  the  whole. 

*  CODipnre  Cbaptcr  IV.  of  tliin  BiTiion. 

t  Ou  Lli*  dlMincUnu  rightly  madft  lir  the  meWphyslciiiM  belwwn  con- 
cnptiim  nhnolule  nnd  conception  nccompnnicd  by  leforeoce  to  past  lime,  (or 
memory.)  It  is  of  no  occusity  liere  to  inust. 
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Let  1UI  snppOM,  for  insUuicv,  thftt  lio  has  porfoct  knowlcilgo 
of  the  torm«  of  Ihv  Aiguilles  Vi?rte  and  jVrgeuticro,  aud  of  tlio 
great  glucivr  Iwtwccn  tlicm  at  tho  upper  extremity  of  the  ralley 
uf  C'hiimouix.  Tla-  furnui  of  tho  monntains  plcuso  him,  bat  the 
pn!:4(-UDf  uf  tho  glaoior  raits  not  bia  porpoeo.  tie  reiuovea  the 
glucicr,  8ct«  tho  mountaiuB  fartJier  apart,  aod  iutroduces  bo- 
twoon  them  part  of  tlio  Talloy  of  tho  Ithoue. 

This  IB  composition,  and  is  what  l>ngald  Stewart  mi&took  for 
Imafpnalioii,  in  the  kingdom  of  which  noble  faculty  it  luia  uu 
part  nor  lot. 

Tho  essential  charftoteri  of  compoaittnii,  projtcrly  so  callud, 
are  these.  Tho  mind  w)nnhde«in-a  t.hu  now  fiiitui-v  Kiimmons  up 
before  it  thuseimageBwluch  it  supposoa  to  be  of  the  Iciud  woiiIihI, 

t4.0lurmr.bTliUt>^f   thosa    it   titkcS    tho   OUO  Whioll    it   SUp|l()j<e8  U)  hu 

of  compMiUon.     flttcst,  and  tri(w  it:   if  it  will  not  uriswrr,  it  kios 
another,  ontil  it  has  obtained  aui;h  an  aiNooiiition  us  pktiMcs  it, 

In  ttiis  operation,  if  it  be  of  littlo  aeiiidbility,  jr.  rcgiirds  only 
the  absoluttt  bumity  orviiliiouf  the  imugcn  brought  before  it ; 
and  t^ke-s  thut  or  lho«i^  whidi  it  thinks  fairest  or  most  iiiterv^t- 
ing.  withuiit  lUiy  rcgiird  to  thvir  Kymjiatliy  with  those  for  whuHO 
company  thry  arc  dcKtimxl.  Of  thin  kind  i^  all  vulgar  composi- 
tion ;  the  "  Mtiliiiu"  of  Claude,  deseribcd  in  the  preface  Ui  Uia 
fifBt  part,  being  a  characteristic  oxaniplo. 

If  the  mind  be  of  higher  feeling,  it  will  look  ti)  th«  sym]»ithy 
or  contrtst  of  tho  features,  to  their  Ukeneaa  or  dissimilarity  ;  it 
will  take,  as  it  thinks  host,  features  resembling  or  discordant, 
and  if  when  it  has  put  them  together,  it  Ut  not  satisfied,  it  will 
repeat  the  proc«9s  on  the  featured  themaelvcs,  cutting  away  one 
part  and  putting  in  another,  so  working  muruundmore  delicately 
down  to  the  lowest  details,  until  by  dint  «f  experiment,  i>(  n>- 
peated  triaU  and  vhiftiugg,  and  constant  refersmco  to  prtncipliw, 
(as  that  two  lines  mu£t  not  mimic  one  nuother,  that  one  man 
must  not  be  ei^mil  to  another,)  etc.,  it  has  morticed  t«>gothorn 
eatisfiM'tory  rexiitt. 

•  Tbi.t  i)roi?<Ms  will  bo  more  and  more  rapid  and  effective,  in 
proportion  to  Uie  artist's  power*  of  oonception  and  asitociation, 
these  in  their  turn  depending  on  his  knowled^  and  cxporienco. 
TliO  didtioctneBS  of  his  poweni  of  conception  will  ^vc  value, 
point,  and  truth  to  erer)-  fragment  that  he  draws  from  memory. 
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His  powers  of  association,  and  his  knowledge  of  DAtarc  wilt 
..—,..  pon'  ont  before  him  in  ereutor  or  low  Quiubvr  imd 

K^7  iuii>iu«l  b;  R.  appositeness  the  imsccs  from  wliicli  to  chuusc-. 
ihneruiiciixixi-r  lliii  experi«ice  gaidos  him  to  (]uick  uiECcrDitit'Dt 
""*'  in  the  combination,  when  miulo,  of  the  parte  that 

aro  offensive  and  require  change. 

Tlic  most  elevated  power  of  mind  of  all  theeo,  is  that  of  asso- 
ciation, by  wliich  initt.^ea  apposite  or  resembiant.  or  of  whatever 
kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  in  multitudes.  When 
this  power  is  very  brilliant,  it  is  called  fancy,  not  that  this  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  word  fanr^y,  bnt  it  ia  the  moaning  of  it  in 
relation  to  that  function  of  tlie  iniaginittion  which  wo  are  liero 
considering  ;  for  fancy  has  three  functions  ;  one  Rubordinate  to 
oach  of  tlit!  three  funi^liuTit  of  the  iiniiginiLtion. 

Great  diffrrcuccH  of  power  are  manifested  among  artists  in 
this  rc!i[}Oct,  somo  having  hosts  of  distinot  imap:«  always  ut 
their  command,  and  rapidly  disceroinfr  resemblance  or  con- 
trast ;  others  having  few  images,  and  obscore,  at  their  disposal, 
nor  readily  governing  those  tiiey  have- 
Where  the  powers  of  fimoy  are  very  brilliant,  Uio  picture 
beconic^s  highly  intcrcsiting  ;  if  her  images  are  systemuticoily  and 
rightly  combined,  and  truthfully  rendered,  it  will  become  even 
impressive  mid  iiiittruotivn  ;  if  wittily  and  curiously  combined,  it 
will  lie  captivating  nnd  entertaining. 

But  all  this  time  the  imagination  has  not  once  showu  itself. 

All  thin  {eiiX'pt  the  gift  of  fancy)  may  bo  tanght,  all 

nutTciin«iir»i-  this    IS  osvily  comprehended  and  analyzed;   but 

imaginntt<iu  is  neither  to  be  taught,  nor  by  any 

ofTorls  to  be  uttained,  nor  by  any  acut«nes8  of  disoomment  dis- 

wctcd  or  nnalyKod. 

We  have  scon  that  in  composition  tlio  mind  can  only  taka 
cognisance  of  likeness  or  dissimilarity,  or  of  abstract  beauty 
among  the  ideas  it  brings  together.  But  neither  likcuctw  nor 
dissimilarity  secures  harmony.  We  saw  iu  the  chapu-r  on  unity 
that  likeness  destroyed  harmony  or  unity  of  membership,  and 
that  difference  did  not  neeoswirily  secure  it,  but  only  that  parlic- 
uhu-  i m perfect! I jn  in  <'ik'1i  of  the  harmonizing  parts  which  can 
only  be  supplied  by  llti  fellow  part.  If,  therefore,  tlie  combina- 
tion made  is  to  bo  tiurniuiiious,  the  artist  must  induce  in  each  of 
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its  component  parts  {enppo«(i  two  only,  for  dmpUcity'a  sake,) 
snch  iin[<or  foot  ton  m  tliut  tho  uilior  8hiill  put  it  rit^ht.  If  one 
of  tht-m  be  pt'rft'ct  l»y  it«ilf,  tJio  otlior  will  t)e  an  cxcresceace. 
Doth  must  he  fuulty  when  st^parute,  and  each  corrected  by  the 
pre^onco  of  the  oth^r.  If  he  can  accomplish  this,  tho  rcaiUt  will 
lie  heautifol;  it  will  be  a  wholo,  an  or;riiuLzed  l>ody  with  de- 
pendent mombera  ; — he  is  au  inventor.  IS  not,  let  his  Hepnrate 
fefttureui  be  aa  beautiful,  aa  appo-iilc,  or  an  reaeniblant  m  Uiey 
may,  they  form  no  whola  Tiicy  are  two  inembera  glued  to- 
gether.    Ho  is  only  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Now,  the  concoivttble  imperfections  of  an;  single  feature  nro 
Mion   '""n'**-     *''  '*  impossible,  therefore,  bo  fix  upwn  u 

hihr  ™m;»i*t«  form  of  iiniwrfcutioii  in  Uio  one,  and  Irv  with  tbl» 
I  doiiropttoiiof  Im-      „     ,       ,  ,  -  ,       -  .1*1 

[porrect    torapo-  all  tlic  furiDS  of  imporfoclion  of  the  other  until 

one  fits  :    but  tliu  two  imperfcctionB  muiit  be  co- 

relatively  and  simultaneously  conceived. 

This  is  imagination,  properly  so  called,  imagiaation  associa- 
ttiTO)  tho  grandait  mechanical  power  that  the  human  intelligcnuv 
1  pomMtei,  and  one  which  will  apjiear  more  and  more  marvellous 
the  I«iger  we  consider  it.  Ity  its  operation,  two  ideas  arc  cho- 
sen out  of  an  infmile  mass,  (fur  it.  evidently  nnittpr:*  mtl  wbelbor 
the  imperfoctions  fw  coneoirod  out  of  thv  itilinihMiumhcr  con- 
ceivable, or  eolectod  out  of  a  number  rvcollecttfd.)  two  ideas 
which  are  sopar»toly  wrong,  which  toj^-ther  shall  be  right,  and  ' 
of  whoso  unity,  tberefura.  the  idea  must  bo  formed  at  the  in- 
stant tiiey  are  seized,  aa  it  is  only  in  that  unity  that  eitlier  are  S^ 
good,  and  therefore  only  the  conception  of  thai  uni/t/  can  prompi 
tie  prefereHce.  Now,  what  ia  that  ])n)plietio  action  of  mind, 
which,  out  of  an  infinite  mass  of  things  tliat  cannot  I>e  tried 
together,  koikcs,  at  the  sitmo  instant  two  that  are  tit  for  each 
other,  together  right ;  yet  each  disagreeable  alona 

,     .        .  This  opfration  of  mind,  so  far  as  I  ran  sec,  is 

on  wiih  tuuft-  absolutely  iuoxpticablo,  but  Utere  U  aomethiug  like 
it  in  chvmtstry. 

"  Tho  action  of  snlphuric  acid  on  nuAikllio  xinc  nftordi  uu 
mstuneo  of  what  was  oneo  calksl  disposing  affinity.  Zino  do- 
composco  pnro  water  at  common  temperature  with  extreino 
slowness  ;  but  as  soon  as  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  decomposition 
of  the  water  takca  place  rapidly,  though  the  acid  merely  unites 
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with  oxide  of  sine.  The  former  eiplaustion  was,  that  the 
afflnit}^  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  sine  disposed  th«  metal  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  aud  thns  enabled  it  to  decompose  water ;  that  i«, 
the  oxide  of  zinn  was  fliip|iosed  to  produce  an  efTecl  previoiu  to 
iMexiiitvnon.  The  ohtieurity  of  this  explunation  ariiif^  from  r«* 
gardiDgchungcsMCOOHCCtitiTc,  which  iov  in  reality  ii)inuItiuicou& 
Th«i«  18  no  »ucoe88ion  in  the  process,  the  oxide  of  zinc  i»  not 
formed  previously  to  its  eombtnRtion  with  the  ncid,  but  at  the 
samo  iuKtjiDt.  There  is,  as  it  wi^re,  but  one  chemical  cliaof^, 
whivl)  consifits  in  tlio  combination  at  ono  and  the  same  moment 
of  xincwith  oxy<^pn,  and  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  acid  :  and  this 
change  occurs  bpcauso  these  two  aftinities,  acting  together,  over- 
come the  attraction  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  one  another,"  * 

Now,  if  the  imaginative  artist  will  permit  us,  with  all  defer- 
once,  to  represent  his  combining  intelligence  nndcr  the  figure  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  if  we  suppowe  tho  fmgnu-nt  of  xinc  to  bo 
cmburnwwid  among  infinitely  nimicroun  fragments  of  diveree 
mctuls,  and  tho  oxygon  diepcTvod  and  mingled  among  gases 
countless  and  indistingnishable.  wc  shall  hare  an  excellent  type 
in  material  things  of  the  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  im- 
mat«rial.  Both  aotiona  are,  I  think,  inexplicable,  for  however 
nmnltaneous  the  chemical  changes  may  be,  yet  the  caiitiing 
power  w  Uio  affinity  of  the  «id  forwltat  has  no  existences.  It  ia 
neither  to  be  explained  bow  that  ufUnity  operates  on  atoms  un* 
combined,  nor  how  the  tu-tistV  desire  for  an  unconceived  whole 
prompts  him  to  the  Ecloction  of  ncccatrary  diTisions. 

Now.  tin?  operation  would  be  wonderful  enough,  if  it  were 
concerned  with  two  ideas  only.  But  a  powerfully  Imaginative 
mind  seizee  and  combines  at  the  xamc  instmil,  not  only  two,  but 
all  the  tniporUnt  idfiis  of  iU  poem  or  pietun%  and 
while  it  works  with  any  ono  of  them,  it  is  at  the 
same  instant  working  with  and  modifying  all  in 
Itheir  retatJontt  Ur  it,  never  losing  sight  of  their  boaringa  on  each 
(ot^er  ;  a»  Uic  motion  of  a  snake's  body  goes  through  all  parts  at 
once,  and  its  volition  acta  at  the  same  instant  in  coils  that  go 
contrary  ways. 


f  0.     The     imp 
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*  KlntncDts  ot  CboDiistry,  by  Uie  late  Edward  Tomer.  M.D. 
(he  IV. 
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TliiH  fiunilty  is  indeed  something  that  laokM  ns  if  man  were 
made  itfter  the  imago  of  Ood.  It  i»  inconcicivablc,  lulminiUo, 
altogether  diviiio  ;  and  yet  wonderful  m  it  may  MCm,  it  is  [luU 
pitbly  evident  that  no  litia  an  o|)oratiou  i»  n«c«M»ry  fur  Iho  pro- 
duction of  »ny  great  work,  for,  by  the  dofinitiun  of  unity  of 
ni«mtM)r»hip,  (the  cwentJttl  charact«ri»lic  of  greutucM,)  not  only 
ccrittin  couple*  or  groups  of  parts,  but  all  the  |Mu-t8  of  a  noble; 
work  mnxt  be  itcpanitvly  impurfuct ;  oncli  must  imply,  and  ii«kj 
for  all  tho  riMt,  and  thi-  glory  of  every  one  of  them  must  consietj  ^^ 
in  it«  relation  to  tho  rest,  neither  while  so  much  »b  one  is  wsntx 
ing  can  any  be  right.  And  it  in  evidently  impofisible  to  con- 
oeivrv  in  each  separuto  feature,  a  rertaiu  want  or  wrongnesa 
whit,ih  (Ma  only  bo  corrected  by  the  other  features  of  the  picture, 
(not  by  one  or  two  merely,  but  by  all,)  unless  together  with  tho 
wurit,  we  coneeive  alao  of  what  in  wanted,  that  is  of  all  tho  rest 
of  th«  work  or  picture^     Iletiec  FukoIi  : — 

"  Second  thoughto  arc  udmissiblv  in  painting  and  pootry  only 
ftsdniseraof  tho  first  conception ;  no  great  idea  wa«  ever  formed 
in  fragmoDtd."' 

"  He  alone  can  conceive  and  composo  who  sow  tho  whole  at 
once  before  him." 

Thero  i«,  however,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  all  hnman  imagin- 
ation. When  tlio  relationa  to  be  obeerfed  arc  absolatoly  nocos- 
■ury,  and  highly  complicated,  tho  mind  cannot  grasp  them,  and 

tlie  re-null  i»  a  totul  deprivation  of  all  power  of 
I  la  It*  Uinlta.       ...  .    ..        '.  1  ,,  i«      lU- 

J  imuginuMun  ussocmtive  in  nuch  matter,     ror  this 

in,no  human  mind  hiu  ever  couceiveil  a  new  animal  For 
Rs  it  in  evident  that  in  an  animal,  ever}-  part  iniplicj  at!  the  rest ; 
that  IB,  tho  form  of  tlio  ey«  involves  the  form  of  the  brow  and 
nose,  theao  the  form  of  tho  forehead  und  lip,  these  of  tiie  head 
and  chin,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  is  physically  impoasible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  one  of  these  memlxsrE,  unless  wc  coDCoive  tho  rcla- 
ition  it  bears  to  the  whole  animal  ;  and  as  this  ntkriou  &  necca- 
Barr,  certain,  and  complicated,  allowing  of  no  lieonso  or  inac- 
curacy, the  intellect  utterly  fails  under  the  load,  and  i«  rcdueod 
to  mere  composition,  putting  the  bird's  wing  on  mon'a  shoul- 
ders, or  half  tlie  human  body  to  half  tlie  horse's,  in  doing  which 
tlicre  is  no  action  of  imagination,  bnt  only  of  faucy  ;  though 
in  tfao  tieatmcnt  and  contemplation  of  the  coniimund  form  th^ra 
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may  be  mndi  imagination,  as  we  shall  prewntlj 
IIL  g  30.) 

The  matter,  therefore,  in  which  associative  imaginatiDB  on 
■  iL  How  mui-  be  shown  ia  that  which  admits  of  great  license  and 
nentoiuKm^  Variety  of  urrangcments,  and  in  which  »  oertais 
^li^^uia^nt  ODiouDt  of  relation  only  is  required  ;  as  ee- 
*^-  peciiilly  in  the  elements  of  landscape  painting,  in 

which  best  it  may  be  illuEtratcd. 

When  an  uniinuginutivo  painter  is  abont  to  draw  a  tree, 
(and  wc  will  suppose  him,  far  better  illnstration  of  tiie  point  in 
question,  to  have  good  feeling  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  trees,)  he  probably  lays  on  his  paper  such  a  general  form 
aa  ho  knows  to  be  characteristic  of  the  tree  to  be  drawn,  and 
«ucb  as  ho  believes  will  fall  in  i^reeably  with  tlio  other  manwi 
of  his  picture,  whicli  we  will  suppose  partly  pre[»red.  When 
this  form  ia  set  down,  ho  assuredly  finds  it  has  dono  something 
he  did  not  intend  it  to  do.  It  lias  mimicked  some  prominent 
line,  or  overpowered  some  necessary  mass.  He  begins  pruning 
and  changing,  and  after  several  GX])orimenta,  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining a  form  which  does  no  material  mischief  to  any  other. 
To  this  form  he  proceeds  to  attach  atnink,  and  having  prob- 
ably a  received  notion  or  rule  (for  the  uniniuginative  paiutor 
never  works  witliout  a  principle)  that  tree  trunks  ought  to  lean 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other  as  thoy  go  tip,  and  ought  not 
to  stand  under  the  middle  of  the  tree,  he  sketches  a  serpentine 
form  of  requisite  propriety ;  when  it  lias  gone  up  far  enough, 
that  is  till  it  begins  to  look  disitgreeably  lung,  he  will  begin  to 
ramify  it,  and  if  there  be  another  tree  in  the  picture  with  two 
large  branches,  he  knows  that  this,  by  all  laws  of  composition, 
ought  to  have  three  or  four,  or  some  different  number  ;  one  be- 
cause ho  knows  that  if  three  or  four  branches  start  from  the 
same  point  they  will  look  formal,  therefore  ho  makes  them  start 
from  points  one  ubovo  another,  and  because  equal  distances 
are  improper,  therefore  they  shall  start  at  unequal  distances. 
When  they  are  fairly  started,  ho  knows  they  must  nudulato  or  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  which  accordingly  he  makes  them  do 
at  random  ;  and  because  he  knows  that  all  forms  ought  to  be 
contrasted,  therefore  ho  makes  one  bend  down  while  the  other 
tlu-ee  go  up.     The  three  that  go  up  he  knows  must  not  go  up 
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withoat  interfering  vith  oocli  other,  find  so  ho  makes  two  of 
them  erase.  He  thinks  it  also  projicr  thut  tlioro  should  be  va- 
riety of  cliaracter  in  them,  so  ho  makes  tlie  one  tlmt  bends  down 
graceful  «nd  flexible,  and  of  the  two  that  cross,  be  splinters  one 
and  makes  a  stump  of  it.  He  repeats  the  process  among  the 
more  complicated  minor  boughs,  until  coming  to  the  smallest, 
lie  tliiuks  farther  care  nonecesBury,  biit  draws  them  freely,  and 
l)j  chance.  Having  to  put  on  the  foliage,  he  vill  make  it  flow 
jiropcrly  in  the  direction  of  the  tree's  growth,  ho  will  make  all 
tlie  extremities  graceful,  but  will  be  grievously  plagued  by  find- 
ing them  come  alt  alike,  and  at  last  will  be  obliged  to  spoil  a 
number  of  tlicm  altogether,  in  onlor  to  obtain  opposition. 
Tlioy  will  not,  however,  bo  united  in  this  their  spoliation,  but 
will  remain  uncomfortably  sepanto  and  iudividoally  ill-tom- 
pcred.  lie  consoles  Jiimsclf  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  UQBatural 
fur  all  of  tJiom  to  be  equally  perfect, 

A'ow  I  suppo^  that  through  the  whole  of  this  process  ho  has 
been  able  to  refer  to  Jiis  clofinito  memory  or  conception  of  na- 
ture for  every  one  of  tlie  fragments  he  has  successively  added, 
iia.  i.nwsnfsri.  tlijit  the  details,  color,  fractures,  insertions,  etc.. 
Oil  ""I'mii^ini-  of  bis  bouglia,  are  all  either  actual  recollections  or 
""■  based  on  secure  knowledge  of  the  tree,  (and  heroin 

I  allow  far  more  tlian  is  commonly  the  caso  with  unimaginative 
painters.)  But  as  far  as  the  process  of  combination  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  evident  that  from  beginning  to  cud  his  laws  havo 
been  his  safety,  and  hid  jilagno  has  been  his  liberty.  Ue  has 
been  cnmiMjlk'tl  to  work  at  random,  or  under  the  guidance  of 
feeling  only,  whenever  there  was  anything  left  to  his  own  de- 
cision. He  has  never  been  dcolilcd  in  anything  except  in  what 
ho  mii.-<t  or  must  not  do.  Ho  luts  walked  as  a  drunken  man  on 
a  bi'oad  road,  his  guides  are  the  hedges  ;  and  between  these 
limits,  the  broader  the  way,  the  worse  he  gets  on. 

The  advance  of  the  imaginative  artist  is  precisely  the  roverso 
of  this,  lie  has  no  laws,  He  defies  all  restraint,  and  cuts  down 
all  hedges.  Tlicro  is  nothing  within  the  limits  of  natural  possi- 
sn  Arr  hy  iiio  bility  that  he  dares  not  do,  or  that  he  allows  the 
fep?i!Ti:Ct  necessity  of  doing.  The  laws  of  nature  he  knows, 
ofi,.>oK"i"f<,u,  these  aro  to  him  no  restraint.  They  are  his  own 
nature.      All  other  laws   or   limits    he  sots  at  utter  defiance. 
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his  jonrnf}'  is  over  ui  tmtroddpn  and  pnlliloss  plaiD.  But 
lio  eous  Ilia  end  over  tho  wiuto  from  Mic  first,  and  f^oea 
vtnugbt  at  it>  never  losing  eight  o(  it,  nor  throwing  away  a  etep. 
Xothing  can  stop  him,  nothing  turn  him  aside ;  fakona  and 
ljDXC8  are  of  sion-  and  iinctTtuin  sight  oompured  with  his.  Uq 
saw  his  tree,  tmnk,  boughs,  fuliagc  and  all,  from  the  iirst  mo- 
moot ;  not  only  the  tree  but  tho  sky  behind  it ;  not  onlv  that 
tree  or  sky,  but  all  the  other  gieat  features  of  hia  picture  :  by 
what  intense  jiowcr  of  instantaneoua  soleetion  and  iimal^iaination 
<;nnnt>L  be  ox]ilnined,  but  by  tliia  it  may  be  proved  and  t^iated, 
that  if  wce:(iiminfl  tlietree  of  Uiennireiaginalivc  painter,  \tf.  »haU 
find  Ibat  on  ri.-m(iving  any  part  or  purls  of  il,  the  nwt  will  in- 
deed sufTor,  M  being  deiirived  of  the  pr«]icr  dvvtdopmt'ut  of  a 
tree,  and  ns  involving  a  blank  npiun^  that  want«  oceupaliun  ;  but 
the  portions  left  arc  nul  made  discordant  or  disugrocable.  Thoy 
are  absolutely  and  in  themselves  as  valuable  as  they  can  be,  every 
stem  iH  a  perfect  at«m,  and  every  twig  a  graceful  twig,  or  at  leaat 
us  perfeot  and  aa  graceful  aa  they  were  before  the  removal  of  th^ 
rest.  But  if  we  try  the  same  exfH'riment  on  the  imaginativo 
pitinterV  work,  and  break  off  the  mpr<!»rt  stem  or  twig  of  it,  it 
idl  goes  to  pit^ecs  like  u  I'rinoe  ltu|iert'H  drop.  There  la  not  so 
much  as  a  seed  of  it  but  it  li<«  on  the  tree's  life,  like  tho  graia 
U))on  tho  tongue  of  Chuncer'fl  Mtinled  ehitd.  Take  it  away,  and 
the  boughs  will  Ming  t^  ua  no  louger.  All  is  deml  and  cold. 
_  .         Thi«  then  is  tho  fir«t  eign  of  the  presence  of 

f  IL  ThamnnM  ,    -  ■       ,-  ,    .  ...  „    . 

oajoiwiimintM-  real  imagination  ns  onpuscil  to  eomuositiou.     But 
flvatctauucui.       ,  -  ,,  .  ■        -  .      . 

hi-rc  IS  another  not  less  iiupurlunt. 

We  have  soon  that  as  each  part  is  selected  and  fitted  by  tho 

aniniagiiiative  painter,  ho  renders  it,  in  itself,  as  beantifid  aa  he 

is  able.     If  it  Im  ugly,  it  remains  so,  ho  is  incapable  of  correcting 

it  by  the  addition  of  another  ugliness,  and  therefore  he  choosea 

all  his  features  aa  fair  aa  tliey  may  be  (at  leaat  if  his  object  ho 

beauty.)     But  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  ideas  he  baa  at  hia 

loeal  will  reach  hia  atandard  of  abaolute  houuty.     Tiie  others 

be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  among  tJiuso  wliich  he  jwrmits 

to  use,  there  will  be  so  marked  a  family  likeness,  that 

be  more  aiid  more  cramped,  us  his  picture  advanees,  for 

itorial,  find  tormented  by  multiplying  resemblances, 

gtiieed  by  sumo  artiGcc  of  light  and  shade  or  other 
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forced  diffcrGncet,  and  wttli  all  tho  diftereaoes  he  can  imn^no, 
his  tree  wiU  jet  show  u  sameness  and  sickening  repetition  in  all 
its  psrts,  and  all  his  trees  ^itl  bo  like  one  anotlier,  except  so  far 
as  one  It-aiis  east  and  another  west,  one  is  brondeat  at  the  top 
and  another  at  the  bottom,  while  through  all  this  indi[>id  rt?pe- 
tition,  the  means  by  which  he  forces  contrast,  dark  honghH  op- 
posed to  light,  rugged  to  smooth.  et«.,  wilt  ho  jiainfiilly  vvidtnit, 
to  the  utter  destim^lion  of  all  dignity  and  ivjinw.  Tho  iimigi- 
....  -  ,  native  work  ik  noccsitarilv  theahsolntoonpositn  of 
ncvM- RiHBU  a.  all  thii*.  An  nil  its  pwrU  aro  imperfect,  and  iw 
there  is  an  Tinlimitod  supply  of  imperfection,  (for 
tho  ways  in  which  things  mny  ho  wrong  are  infmite.)  the  imagi- 
Dution  is  never  at  a  loss,  nor  ever  likely  to  repeat  itself ;  noth- 
ing come«  amiss  to  it,  but  irhateTor  nide  matter  it  receives,  it 
uutnntlj  so  arranges  that  it  comes  right ;  all  things)  fall  into 
tlieir  place  and  appear  in  that  phico  perfect,  naefnl,  and  evi- 
dently not  to  be  spared,  so  that  of  itit  combinations  there  i»  cnd- 
]cs»  variety,  and  every  intractable  and  («eeiningly  uniivuiluhlc  frag- 
ment that  we  gi^ve  to  it,  i^  instnntly  inrued  to  *oni<!  brilliant  us», 
and  inado  the  nticleu*  of  a  now  gj-onp  of  glory  ;  however  poor  or 
common  the  gift,  it  will  bo  thankful  for  it,  trciwiin*  it  tip,  and 
pay  in  gold,  and  it  ha^  that  life  in  it  and  lire,  that  wherever  it 
passes,  among  the  dead  bones  and  dnsi  of  things,  behold  a  shak- 
ing, and  the  bones  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone. 

And  now  we  find  what  noblo  sympathy  and  unity  there  is 
between  the  imaginative  and  theoretic  faculties.  Both  agree  in 
this,  that  they  reject  nothing,  and  are  thankful  for  all ;  but  the 
lis  R«uiion  nf  theoretic  faculty  takes  out  of  everything  Lliatwhi(;h 

ail'wftaTth^  is  lieautifnl,  while  the  imapnative  faculty  Ukiw 
hold  of  the  very  inii»erfcctions  which  the  thcorotio 
hy  mean«  of  thosit  angtl^x  and  roughneswB,  it  joints 
he  Mpuralc  stoncn  into  a  mighty  temple,  wherein  the 
theoretic  faculty  in  itit  turn.  <iop«  di^ejiejit  hi>magc.  Thus  sym- 
pathetic in  their  desires,  harmoniously  diverse  in  their  opera- 
tion, each  working  for  the  other  with  what  the  other  weeds  not, 
all  things  external  t«  man  are  by  one  or  other  turned  to  good. 

Now  we  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  opposed  tlie 
total  absence  of  imagination  to  the  perfect  pm^nce  of  it,  in 
order  to  make  the  difference  between  conipoaitiou  and  imaginv 
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tjon  tliorniiglily  nudcistood.    Bat  if  we  an  to  give  ciampKt  of 

.....  . .  eitlKT  the  want  or  the  presence  of  the  power,  it  ia 

o(  lu  nunirxu-  ueoesaarv  to  uote  tlie  oircunistances  by  winch  both 
(Ion.  -  ■' 

H.c(^  nioditiod.  In  th«  llmt  place,  few  artiste  of  uny 
ctwiding  arc  tolally  devoid  of  tbiti  fatiulty,  Home  Rmall  mettiture 
of  it  most  of  them  po**c*a,  thoiiyh  uf  nil  llii;  foriiM  of  intclh-i-t., 
thiH,  und  its  »i«U;r,  iHMit-tnitivf  imtigiimtion,  uri>  the  riirost  iitid 
most  prvcious  ;  but  few  ptiiiitcrs  huvo  roa<:hed  cminoaco  without 
flOnie  loaven  of  it,  whether  it  can  bo  incrcaecd  by  practici*  I 
doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer  still  axe  iionHcsaed  of  it  in  T?iy 
high  degree,  and  even  with  the  men  of  most  (rigantic  power  in 
this  ivApect,  of  whom,  I  think,  TinUtret  atunda  far  the  head, 
th«ro  aro  evident  limits  to  its  evoreiiie,  uiid  portioti.-t  to  be  found 
in  th«ir  workit  that  hare  not  been  inchideil  in  tho  original  grasp 
of  thorn,  tnit  have  b(»n  .iuggi.>Hl«<I  Mini  inforporal«d  dutiug  Uioir 
progn'SH,  or  luhh^d  in  decoration  ;  and  with  tho  great  muM  o{ 
painters  there  aro  frequent  flawa  and  failures  in  tho  conception, 
so  thai,  wlien  they  intend  to  prodnce  a  perfect  work  they  throw 
their  thought  into  diiferont  experimental  forma,  and  decorate  it 
and  dincipline  it  long  before  realizing  it,  so  tlmt  there  ia  a  cer- 
tain amoiinlof  mere  eompoiiition  in  tlie  mogt  iniugiiiati reworks ; 
and  a  gnvin  or  two  of  iiiiugi nation  commonly  in  tho  moat  arti- 
ficial. And  agnin,  whntover  portionv  uf  a  picture  are  taken  hon- 
estly and  without  ntterution  from  naturu,  hare,  bo  far  iw  they 
go,  tho  look  of  iDnigination,  because  all  that  nature  <Iock  is 
imagioatiTD,  that  is,  perfect  as  u  whole,  and  made  itp  of  impor- 
feDt  features ;  so  that  the  painter  of  the  meanest  imaginative 
power  may  yet  do  grand  things,  if  ho  «-ill  keep  to  strict  por- 
triiitiire,  and  it  would  bo  well  if  all  artists  were  to  endeavor  to 
do  »o,  for  if  Uiey  have  imagination,  it  will  force  its  way  in  spito 
of  them,  and  sliow  itself  in  thoir  eyery  stroke,  and  if  nut,  they 
will  nnt  get  it  by  leaving  nature.,  but  only  sink  into  ntithingne^s. 
Keeping  thexe  ituiitt«  in  view,  it  is  intcrettting  to  otHcrrc  the 
different  degree;!  au<]  rolatiuiis  uf  the  imagination,  as  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  fooling  or  dcsiro  of  harmony,  vigor  uf 
t  la,  imiuicnor  conception,  or  constancy  of  reference  to  trntli.  Of 
«X"-i-u.'lSi  m™  of  n«i«e,  iwrhapa'Claude  is  tho  bast  instance 
aH{t.r  i-ouMin.     ^f  ^  ^^^^(^  gf  imagination,  ne«rly  total,  home  ont 

by  painful  but  untaught  study  of  nature,  and  much  feeling  foi 
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a1»traot  heant;  of  form,  witli  none  whatever  for  Viarmonr  of 
fi<(]tro»iion.  In  (isspar  Poussia,  we  have  the  same  want  of  imag- 
inatiun  diitguised  by  more  masculine  qualities  of  mind,  and 
grander  rcaiiliingd  after  .tjnipatby.  Tbua  in  tlie  sat^rilice  of 
Iwuu!  in  uur  own  gallerj,  tbe  ^iiirit  of  tlio  composition  is  Holcmn 
and  unbroken  ;  iL  would  liavv  liocn  a  gnind  picture  if  the  formH 
of  llio  nuvsn  of  foliugo  on  the  right,  ami  of  ihi)  clouds  in  tbo 
contra,  had  not  boon  hoplciwlv  uninrngiiitttivi*,  Tlic  Ktoniiy 
wind  of  the  picture  of  Dido  and  £noua  blows  loudly  ttirougli  itir 
Teavcs,  hut  the  total  want  uf  invention  in  tho  cloud  fonu«  boarM 
it  dowu  beyond  redt'nijttioij.  The  forcKroiind  tree  of  the  La 
lUccia  (compare  l^ort  II.  Sec.  VI.  C'bap.  1.,  %  6.)  is  another 
chnrtictcrixtie  instance  of  aliHulutc  nullity  of  imagination. 

lu  Salvalor,  Uic  iuinginution  is  vigorouii,  the  compofiition 
li«.iuiiT«HBR.  dextrous  tuid  clever,  lut  in  tbe  SL  Jerome  of  the 
inrmildn^itiM.  Ki^m  Gallery,  tliu  Diogcneit  of  tlic  Pitli,  and  tlio 
TiDioroi,  pictures  of  tho  Ouadngni  palscih     All  are  Tondori}d 

Taladeu  by  coar«oiicw  of  feeling  and  iuibttunl  non-rgforonce 
tonstoro. 

All  the  Iandsca]}0  of  Xicolo  Ponsein  is  imaginative,  bnt  tbs 
dovclopmvut  of  the  power  in  Tlntorot  and  Titiau  is  eo  uuap- 
pi-oachably  intense  that  the  mind  nnwilliugly  rests  elsewhere. 
The  four  iaudseapes  which  occorto  meaathe  most  ma^iticcntly 
chaiacteristic  are,  first,  tlie  Flight  into  Kgypt,  of  tJio  Scnola  di 
Kan  liooco  (Tintoret ;)  accondly,  tho  Titian  of  the  Camticcini 
collection  at  Rome,  with  tiio  fl^^ures  by  John  Itellint ;  thirdly, 
Titiun's  SI,  Jerome,  in  the  Brem  Gallery  at  ilihm  ;  and  fourthly, 
tlwJ  St.  Pielra  ifju-lire,  which  I  name  last,  in  spite  of  iU  iDijwrt- 
aiice,  l>ecMUM>  there  is  Homclhtng  unmeaning  and  unwurthj  of 
Titiftn  itbfiut  tho  undulution  of  tho  tnink.-<,  aiid  the  iipjior  piirt 
of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  »umc  dramatic  clouds  of 
that  species  which  I  havu  enough  described  in  our  former  exam- 
ination of  the  central  clund  region,  g  13, 

I  do  not  mean  to  set  these  fonr  works  above  tho  rest  of  the 
landscape  of  these  masters  ;  I  name  tbem  only  becaiise  the  laad- 
Rcnpe  is  in  thom  prominent  and  characteristic.  It  would  be 
well  to  cotnparowitli  thom  Ihe  other  backgrounds  of  Tintoret  in 
the  Scuola,  eqiccittily  Uiat  of  the  Temptation  and  tho  Agony  in 
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the  Gnrden,  and  the  landscape  of  tho  two  large  pictures  in  the 
church  of  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto. 

But  for  immediate  and  cloao  illnRtration,  it  is 
perhaps  beat  to  refer  to  a  work  more  acoeswble, 
the  Cepbalus  and  I'rocru  of  Turner,  in  Lilier  Htudiomm. 

I  know  of  no  land^cupe  more  purely  or  nmgniticoiilly  imagi- 
native or  bearing  more  di»tinct  eviiJence  of  the  relutivo  and 
aimnlttinfious  conouptiouof  the  part*.  Lei  the  rwider  first  cover 
with  his  bund  the  two  trunku  that  rise  against  tho  sky  on  the 
right,  un<]  ask  himself  how  any.  termination  of  tho  centra!  mass 
80  vfffi/  »£  the  straif^ht  tniuk  which  h(?  will  then  painfully  see, 
could  hare  been  conceived  or  admitted  without  simultaneons 
conception  of  the  truuka  he  baa  taken  away  on  tlio  right  ?  Let 
him  a^in  conceal  the  whole  central  ma^»<,  and  leave  tbc8d  two 
only,  and  again  ask  bimttelf  whether  anything  so  ugly  as  that 
bare  trunk  in  tbo  8hapc  of  a  Y,  cowld  have  been  admitted  with- 
out reforenco  to  tho  central  masH?  Then  let  him  reuiovo  from 
this  trunk  its  two  arms,  and  try  the  effect ;  let  him  again  re- 
move the  single  trunk  on  the  extreme  right ;  then  let  him  try 
the  third  trunk  without  the  excrescence  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
tlnnlly,  let  him  eoncoid  the  fourth  trunk  from  the  right,  with 
the  slender  boughs  at  the  lop  ;  lie  will  find  in  cnch  ctue  that  ho 
haa  destroyod  a  fnituro  on  which  cverylhtiig  eliw  depend*,  and  if 
proof  be  ro>iviircd  of  Uic  vittd  power  of  Htill  smaller  fcatiirM,  lot 
him  remove  the  Hunbeiim  that  comes  through  beneath  the  faint 
niai!£  of  treeif  on  the  hill  in  tho  distance.* 

It  JH  us(']r««  locnt<^r  into  farther  particulars  ;  the  render  may 
be  left  to  his  own  dose  examination  of  this  and  of  th«  other 
works  of_  Turner,  in  which  he  will  always  6nd  the  associativa 
imagination  dcvftoped  in  the  most  profuse  and  marvellona 
modes,  especrially  in  the  drawing  of  foliage  and  skies,  in  both  of 
which  the  presenee  or  ab.ience  of  the  associative  power  may  iM^irt 
bi>  teaU-d  in  all  nrtistii.  I  have,  however,  confined  my  pivM'iit 
illustration!*  ihicfly  l,i>  foliage,  bec»n«o  other  operation*  of  tho 
iiiiaginatiun  bo»ides  the  associative,  int«rfcro  oxt«D«ively  in  the 
tioatmeot  of  sky. 


I 


*  Ttiis  rny  of  li^t,  linwcvcr,  hn"  un  JTniLKlnsiltvn  power  ot  another  kind 
pnfeotl}-  to  be.  spokca  ot.    Compani  Chap.  IV.  g  18. 
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There  reraaiaa  but  odp  qnostion  to  be  tletermincd  rclat- 
»^  _»  .  ii>K  to  this  facnltr,  what  opcnition,  nsinclv.  sup- 
hiicUaacif  Aw.  iiotiinir  It  iiiisseaeed  m  nigh  defrroc,  it  hua  or  ought 
tiou  inih  Mqwci  to  Hitvv  in  the  artiat  s  troaljociit  ol  natnml  occa- 

In  DSIUtt. 

cry. 

I  hare  just  said  tlmt  luitiiru  io  ulnuys  imiigi native,  hnt  it  dooa 
not  follow  that  Iier  imagination  is  aXviuytot  liigh  subject,  or  that 
the  iniiigiiiiition  o(  all  the  parts  is  of  n  like  and  symputliotic 
kind  ;  tlic  Iwugha  of  every  brombla  hush  are  imaginatively  ar- 
ranged, so  arc  tlioiw  of  eiery  oak  and  cedar ;  but  it  doea  not  fol- 
low that  Ihorc  is  imuginativc  evmimthy  hetwcfrn  bramble  and 
cedar.  There  nre  few  natural  eccnos  whose  harmonies  an  not 
conceivably  improrablo  cilber  by  banishment  of  some  discordant 
jioiiil.  or  hy  addition  of  somo  sympathetic  one ;  it  constantly 
hiiiipcna  tliat  there  is  a  profiiaoneea  too  great  to  be  compro- 
litndi'd,  or  an  inequality  in  Ihc  pitch,  mcAuing,  and  inteuitity  of 
diiri'r(^'nt  part«.  The  imagination  will  baniKh  nil  thai  is  osti-iv- 
ncous,  it  will  scixo  out  uf  the  many  threads  of  different  feeling 
which  nature  has  siifforfd  to  become  entangled,  one  only,  and 
whore  that  seems  thiu  and  likely  to  break,  it  will  spin  it  atouter, 
and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knoto,  but  weaves  in  t!ie  now  Oircad, 
to  that  all  its  work  looks  as  pure  and  true  as  uatnro  ittti>lf,  and 
cannot  be  guessed  from  it  but  by  ite  exceeding nimidicity,  (^vtwwH 
from  it,  it  cutiuot  be,)  so  that  herein  wo  lind  another  test  of  the 
imaginative  work,  that  it  lookx  always  as  if  it  hud  b<^n  gathored 
straight  from  nature,  whereas  the  unimaginative  shows  its  joints 
imd  knots,  and  is  visibly  eom)>ositioii. 

And  here  then  we  an'ive  at  an  important  concln.iion  (though 
one  iiomewbat  contrary  to  the  positions  (■ominoiily  held  on  tlie 
subject,)  namely,  that  if  niiything  looks  ininahmil,  there  can  Itol 
%»  Tbc  aleD  at  "i^  iniagiaatiou  in  it  (at  tcjist  not  associative.)  Wo 
ii;'"ji"«!,'r„;;"«  fretjuently  hear  works  that  liave  no  truth  in  them, 
"'"'"'""  '"'"'■  juslifiod  or  elevated  on  the  score  of  hoin^'  imagina- 
tive. I*t  il  be  understood  once  for  nil,  t.liat  imagimition  never 
designs  to  touch  anytliing  hut  truth,  and  though  it  docs  not  fol- 
low fhat  where  IIkto  is  the  appearance  of  truth,  there  has  Iwen 
iina^iniilivc  operiition,  of  this  we  ma?  he  assured,  that  where  thora 
is  appearance  of  falsehood,  the  imagination  has  had  no  huid.* 

*  CoropoRi  Chap.  lU.  ^%. 
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For  instaiiop,  the  InmlKoiipo  iitiovo  mentioned  of  Titian's  St. 
Jerome  miiy,  foinuglit  I  l;iiow,  bo  »  piiro  tritnvcript  of  n  rocky 
«loi>e  t'livori'd  with  irin»iriiiU  nmong  his  iiiitivi'  moimtiuDH.  It 
hiw  nil  thi'  louk  of  u  iskc-ti;h  from  nature  ;  if  iL  be  not,  tl>c  imagi- 
nation duveloped  in  it  is  of  tlio  highest  order ;  it  it  bo,  the 
imtigtmition  hnx  only  aeti'd  in  the  iiiggestion  of  the  dark  sky,  of 
the  H)iape  uf  Ihi;  flaki's  of  eok-mn  cloud,  and  of  the  gleani  of 
rossot  light  along  the  distiiut  gronnd.* 

Agfiin.  it  is  impossiblo  to  tell  whether  the  two  nearest  trunks 
of  the  Jisacua  and  Uespcrie  of  the  Liber  Studionim,  especially 
thfi  large  one  on  the  ri;;ht  with  the  iry,  have  been  inrentod.  Of 
taken  straight  from  nature,  tti«y  have  all  the  look  of  socurato 
portniiliire.  t  ean  hardly  imiigino  anything  so  perfect  to  hnvo 
been  obtained  except  from  the  rciil  Ihiug  ;  bnt  we  know  llmt  the 
imagination  muxl  have  begun  to  operate  domewhere,  rfe  cannot 
tell  whurQ,  KJnoe  Uio  multitudinous  harmonies  of  the  rest  of  the 
pictnre  could  Imrdly  in  any  real  seono  have  cootiuaed  so  inrio- 
latelv  sweet. 

The  final  teets,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  afiaociative  imagina- 
tion are  its  intense  simplicity,  ita  perfect  harmony,  and  its  ab. 
solnto  truth.  It  may  be  a  harmony,  majestic,  or  huinblo,  ab- 
rupt, or  prolonged,  but  it  is  always  a  governed  and  perfect 
whole,  evidencing  in  all  ita  relations  the  weiglic,  prcvidencc,  and 
univeRful  dominion  of  an  awful,  inexplicable  Power;  u  chastie- 
ingi  animating,  and  disponing  Mind. 

•  11  Ib  said  ul  Vpii1ci>  IImI  Tiltiin  louk  llic  Irpoa  of  tlip  SI,  Pietro  Martiuro 
ont  of  hU  jfBRiini  oppoirili'  Mumiio.  1  tliiiik  IIiij  unlikrlv  ;  Ihere  is  »otiii> 
tliiuK  aboni  lh«  towor  tnmki  Ihnl  linj<  a  titltit  or  cmnfiosiliiiii  :  Iho  thmiiilit  of 
tlio  whule,  howewT.  it  UioRiUflilr  fin*.  Tlie  Ixioltiirviiiriils  of  tUe  tri*»c8 
At  ruiluu  *re  *Im>  very  <Aunic-lpri5tic.  »n(l  Uie  wcU-knowii  mood-cot  of  St. 
Prnni^ii  ivcHnnK  Ihn  (•liKinAln.  can  of  tlic  niijihtiMt  of  rxiHtinit  loTidKapu 
tlioiights ;  aitil  Tut  U  is  pun.'  |H~irtn>ilun?  nt  pin-;  one!  Sfuinish  clirstniii.  [ 
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Thus  for  ve  1iaTi>  boon  defining  that  combining;  oporntion  of 
tlio  imapDation,  which  iippparis  to  be  in  a  sort  mechiinical,  yot 
takes  place  in  tlie  same  inexplicable  motlea,  wfaatever  be  the  order 
•  i.  iDueitiiuicin  of  twnoeption  Rnbniitte^d  to  it,  though  I  choim  to 
JSSJ^'  J,"  illnstrate  it  by  its  deulingB  with  mere  matl«r  bo- 
iS'"b!ii"(SIi'"-  '*""^  taking  cognixunce  of  «n_v  nobler  aubjcctii  of 
■•BuiiiiiitoKiiiiiigL  injagpry.  Wc  inuitt  ni>w  cxaniino  the  dvftling  ot 
tiio  ima^nation  with  it«  separate  concoption#,  and  omlcavor  to 
nnderitlitiid  not  only  itfl  prineiples  of  st'lc-ction,  but  iU  motlee  of 
approhcusion  with  respect  to  what  it  selects. 

When  Milton's  fjatan  first  "  rears  from  off  the 

TuDu.-.  .i«Mri|i-  pool,  hid  mighty  stature,"  the  image  of  Leviathan 

before  suggested  not  being  yet  abandoned,  theelfect 

on  tho  firo-irivve  U  described  as  of  the  upheaved  monster  ou  tho 

oc'cau  Ktrtam. 

"  Ou  eacli  hand  tliii  lliimi?8. 
Driven  tiiu-kn'Hrdii.  slupp  their  pointlnj;  ?plr«s,  and  roUod 
III  biUon'i.  Imve  iu  tllt^  luiddt  a  hurriil  vale." 

And  th«n  follovs  a  tlcrccly  restless  piece  of  volcanic  imagery  . 

"  As  when  tip  foTca 
Of  sublcrmucan  winrl  trnit^itorU  ■  lull 
Tom  Troiu  I'eloriu,  ur  ttie  ulinltutvl  iide 
Of  ihumlertng  JGlna,  whoso  combustilile 
^^^^B  And  fiirll'd  cnimiln  tliencv  cuncL-lvin);  An, 

^^^^^1  BuMlm'^l  niiti  mineral  fuiy,  ntd  tliR  winds, 

^^^^^P  Aii'l  k-iini  a  slugdd  botloin.  all  Involrud 

^^^^^  Willi  Hic[ic4i  and  smoke ;  such  rostlng  found  ibo  sole 

^^^^^  01  uubluac  feul." 

J^^         Yet  I  think  all  tliis  ts  too  fur  detailed,  and  deals  too  mnch 
with  externals  ;   wo  fc'Vl  rather  the  form  of  the  liro-wavcs  tiian 
I  their  fury,  wc  walk  upon  Uicm  too  gccutqT^  ,  na^  \^\'a  Va."^*  wsM^- 
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niution,  ninoko,  and  Biwgfilng,  secern  to  me  imi^rca  only  of  partial 
coiiilmsLion  ;  Lhoy  vary  luid  cxtciitl  tim  coiiecptioii,  but  thpy 
lower  tlio  thfrmoiiifter.  Look  Ijuck,  if  you  will,  juid  iuld  to  Lbe 
dc«cnptii>n  tlio  gliiiimfring  wf  tlif  livid  llamcK  ;  the  Bulplniroii* 
hail  iind  r«d  lijjlitniiif; ;  yet  altogether,  however  they  ovcrwlittlm 
U3  witb  horror,  fail  of  makiDg  us  thoroaghly,  unenduritbly  hot. 
Tho  intcuso  eseence  of  Same  lius  not  been  given.  Now  hear 
Dooto  : — 

"  FcriuBii  '1  Sole  in  ri  i'ompm  liiatro 

Cbu  gii  mggiiuiilo  liillo  rOrcUlcuto 

MaSaia  ia  biaiieo  lupttto  lU  ale^ro. 

Ei  io  f Ac«»  Mil  t'cmbra  piu  roeeate 

fimr  taJUimmtt." 


^f  That  is  a  slight  toncK;  ho  hiw  not  gone  to  ^Etna  nor  Poloriis  for 

fuel ;  but  we  shall  not  soon  ri-i-over  from  it — ho  ha-t  tiiki-ii  (mr 
breath  away  and  leaver  us  giisping.  Noemokvnor  cindcnt  thi-ru. 
Pnro,  white,  hurtling,  formless  flame  ;  very  tli-c  crystal,  we  can- 
not make  spires  nor  wavi.-^  of  it,  nor  divide  it,  nor  walk  on  it, 
there  is  no  question  about  i^ingeing  soles  of  feeL  It  is  lambent, 
annihilation. 

Such  is  always  the  modj^in  whicli  tho  highest  imagtnntiTe 
faculty  wi\k«  it*  materials.  '  It  never  stops  at  oru8t«  or  a«ii(«, 
or  ontward  iawgei  of  any  kind,  it  ploughs  thom  all  aside,  nnd 
»s,  Thntnuicin*.  plimgw  into  the  very  central  fiery  heart,  nothing 
'!j  I'l"  uinmioirt  c)»0  wiU  content  its  spirituality,  whatever  eemblan- 
^'"'-  ci'S  and  various  outward  shows  and  jihasps  it«  sub- 

ject may  pos»ce»i  go  fi>r  nothing,  it  gets  within  all  ti^nco,  cuts 
iowQ  to  thfl  root,  and  drink«  the  very  vita]  sap  of  tluit  it 
deals  with  :  once  thero  it  ia  at  liberty  to  throw  up  what  now 
shoots  it  will,  so  always  that  tho  true  juico  and  eap  be  in 
them,  and  to  [>ru>ie  and  twist  them  at  its  pleanurc,  and  being 
them  In  fairer  fmit  than  grow  on  Uie  old  true ;  but  all  thin 
pruning  and  twiittiiig  iii  work  that  it  likes  not,  and  oflen  does 
ill ;  it»  finu:lion  and  gift  are  the  getting  ut  tho  root,  it.s  uaturo 
Hnd  dignity  depend  on  it«  holding  things  always  by  the  lioart. 
Take  its  hand  from  off  tho  heating  of  tJiat.  and  it  will  prophesy 
no  longer  ;  it  looks  not  in  the  eyes,  it  judges  not  by  tlie  voice, 
it  describee  not  by  outward  features,  all  that  it  atSrms,  judges, 
or  divcrit/es,  it  affirnb  from  -.rillun. 
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It  may  •cem  to  the  reader  that  I  am  iDcorroct  in  calling  thin 
ponotniling,  p(»3C«tioR-Uktng  fiictiUy,  imn^i tuition.  Itu  it  so, 
the  namu  ix  of  little  c(iUMM|ucnoe  ;  tlio  fiiculty  it«clf,  csllod  hy 
.  ,  ,  .  wliut  niuno  we  will,  T  i>u>i«t  upon  ks  Ihu  hichcst 
iii-cir  tnd  oittf   iiiti'llvctiiiil  puvrcT  of  man.     1  h«n)  u  no  rcnsonmc 

out  lOMOUlUtt  -       -.      ■,  ;  ,     ■  1       I  1        -     .  ■         , 

in  it,  it  works  nut  by  »lgcl>ru,  nor  by  intcgnu  cai- 
cnlns.  it  ia  a  piercing,  Phulns-liko  mind'tt  tongue  that  wqrkg  and 
taetc-s  into  the  very  rock  heart,  no  matter  what  be  the  sulijcct 
Babmittod  to  it,  Hiibstanci>  or  spirit,  nil  is  alike,  divided  aaundcr, 
joint  and  marrow,  whatever  utmost  trath,  life,  principle,  it  hat, 
laid  hare,  and  that  which  hofl  no  truth,  life,  nor  priitciple,  t\mi- 
pated  int«  it«  original  lunoke  ata  touoh.  Tti«  whi«|i4-nt  at  men's 
cars  it  li[|«  into  visible  ungcls.  Vials  that  have  lain  Ecaled  in 
the  deep  sea  a  thousand  yours  it  nnHOuls,  and  brings  ont  of  thorn 
Ocnii. 

Every  great  conception  of  poet  or  painter  is  held  and  treated 
by  this  faculty.  Every  character  that  ia  xo  much  aa  (onclied  by 
men  like  .^Kachylus,  Homer,  Dante,  or  Stiaktipearc,  is  by  them 
held  by  the  heart ;  and  every  circumstance  or  soDtvncu  of  their 
being,  spwiking,  or  scorning,  is  scijwd  by  process  from  within,  and 
is  referred  to  that  ipner  secret  spring  of  which  tlio  hold  is  novor 
lost  for  an  instant :  so  that  every  ecntenco,  as  it  has  been 
tbonght  out  from  the  heart,  opens  for  US  a  way  down  to  the 
heart,  leads  us  to  the  centre,  and  then  leaves  ns  to  gather  what 
more  we  may  ;  it  is  the  open  sesame  of  a  huge,  ohscure,  endless 
cave,  with  incxhauHtihle  treasure  of  pure  gold  ticatlercd  in  it : 
iiie  wandering  about  imd  giitheriiig  the  pieces  may  bo  left  to  any 
of  as,  nil  can  accomplish  that;  but  the  first  opening  of  that 
invisible  door  in  the  rook  is  of  the  imagination  only. 

Hence  there  is  in  every  word  set  down  by  the  imaginative 
ind  an  awfnl  under-current  of  meaning,  and  evidence  and 
ishadow  upon  it  of  the  deep  places  out  of  which  it  has  come.  It 
J,  Biftiaorkin  is  often  obscure,  often  half  told,  for  he  who  wrote 
it,  in  his  clear  seeing  of  the  things  beneath,  may 
have  been  impatient  of  detailed  interpretatiou,  but  if  we  ohooae  ■ 
to  dwell  upon  it  and  trace  it,  it  will  lead  us  always  accar«ly 
back  to  that  metropolis  of  the  soul's  dominion  from  which  wo 
may  follow  out  all  the  waya  and  tracks  to  its  fai-theet  coasta. 

I  tliink  the  "  Quel  giornopii^  itOQ  vncggt^nvvixo  witc&'u&"  ^ 


He 

^^mind 
^Kshadon 

^Bis.  BJcai 
^~  taofuc*. 
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Fruiiccw^di  Rimini,  nnd  t)i«  "  IIo  liott  nn  cliildroD"  of  Macduff 
lire  lis  fin«  instunces  «£  cuu  be  given,  but  the  Kign  und  murk  of  it 
.      arp  risible  ou  every  liut'  of  tlie  fmir  great  men  sbovo  iDStaneeil. 
'*y  Tbe^^jmaginativB  writer,  on  tiie  otlier  hand,  as  lip  haii  never 

pierced  to  Llie  heart,  so  lie  can  never  tonch  it :  if  he  has  to 
paint  u  passion,  he  remembers  the  external  si^oa  of  it,  he  eol- 
..     .  lecW  esiireaaions  of  it  from    other    writers,    lie 

biistiuuhM.  bow  searchca  for  eimilee,  ho  composes,  exaggonites, 
heaps  term  on  term,  figure  on  figure,  till  wo  gimin 
beneath  the  cold,  diejoint^'d  licup  ;  but  it  in  nil  fnggot  und  no 
fire,  the  life  breath  is  not  in  it,  his  pu««ion  ha«  the  form  of  tho 
Leviathan,  but  it  never  makes  the  deep  boil,  he  fastens  ns  nil  at 
anchor  in  the  scaly  rind  of  it,  our  Hympathies  remain'  as  idle  as 
a  [luinti^d  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.' 

And  lliatTtrtiiv  of  originality  thnt  men  to  titmin  after,  is  not 
newness,  as  they  vainly  think,  (there  is  nothing  now,)  it  is  only 
genuineness;  it  all  dc|>ondB  on  this  single  glorious  fiwjulty  of 
getting  to  the  spring  of  things  and  n'orking  out  from  that ;  it  is 
the  coolness,  and  clearnesn,  and  dcliciousncftt  of  th«  water  fresh 
from  tlio  fonnfjiin  head,  opposed  to  the  thiek,  hot,  iiurofresliing 
drainiigo  from  oilier  men's  meadows. 

This  freKhness,  howercr,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  an  infalliblo 

sign  of  imagination,  inasmuch  a«  it  results  also 

(wtwmMi  iningiim-  from  a  vivid   oiK-mtion  of  fancy,  whose  parallel 

funetion  to  this  division  of  tbij  imaginative  faculty 

it  is  hero  necessary  to  distinguish. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  entirely  unimaginative 
mind  aees  nothing  of  Uie  object  it  has  to  dwell  upon  urdt^cribe, 
and  is  therefore  utterly  unable,  ns  it  is  blind  itself,  to  set  any- 
thing before  the  eyes  of  tlic  reader.* 

The  fanty  tiecj*  the  ouUide,  and  Is  able  to  give  a  portrait  of 
the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  dctail.f 

The  inniginatioH  sees  the  heart  and  inner  paturo,  and  makes 
thorn  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  interrupted,  iu 
its  giving  of  outer  detail. 

Take  an  instance.     A  writer  with  neither  imagination  nor 

»  Cnnipnrc  Arist.  Rhct.  III.  It. 

t  Tor  ttie  iti^iioctioQ  tietw«CD  fancy  and  simple  coucepUoa ;  see  Chap. 
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fancy,  describing  a  fair  lip,  does  not  see  it,  but  thinka  about  it, 
and  about  wbat  is  said  of  it,  and  calls  it  well-turaed,  or  rosy,  oi 
delicate,  or  lovely,  or  afflicts  as  with  some  other  quenohiog  and 

chilling  epithet-     Now  hear  fancy  speak, — 

"  Her  lips  were  red,  aod  one  was  thui, 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin, 
Bome  bee  had  ^tung  it  newly. "  " 

The  real,  red,  bright  being  of  the  lip  ib  there  in  a  moment. 
But  it  is  all  outside  ;  no  expression  yet,  no  mind.  Let  ua  go  a 
step  farther  with  Warner,  of  fair  BoBomond  struck  by  Eleanor. 

"  With  that  she  dashed  her  on  the  hpa 

80  dyed  double  red  1 

Hard  woa  the  heart  (hat  gave  the  blow, 
-   Boft  were  those  lips  that  bled." 

The  tenderness  of  mind  begins  to  mingle  with  the  ontstde 
color,  the  imagination  is  seen  in  its  awakening.     Next  Shelley,— 

"  Lamp  of  life,  thf  lips  are  burning 
Through  the  veil  that  aeeniB  to  hide  them. 
As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
Through  thin  clouds,  ere  they  divide  them." 

There  dawns  the  entire  soul  in  that  morning  ;  yet  we  may 
stop  if  we  chooBO  at  the  image  still  external,  at  the  crimson 
clouds.  The  imagination  is  contemplative  rather  than  pene- 
trative.    Last,  hear  Hamlet, — 

"  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  1  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your 
flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?" 

*  I  take  this  and  the  next  instance  from  Leigh  Hunt's  admirable  piece  of 
criticism,  "  Imoginallon  and  Fancy,"  which  ought  to  be  read  with  care,  and 
to  which,  though  somewhat  loosely  arranged,  I  may  refer  for  all  the  filling 
up  and  illustration  that  the  subject  requires.  With  respect  to  what  has  Just 
been  said  respecting  want  of  imagination,  compare  his  criticism  of  Addi- 
son's Cato,  p.  28.  I  cannot,  however,  conflnn  his  judgment,  nor  admit  his 
selection  of  iaBtances,  among  painters  :  he  has  looked  to  theh  manner  only 
and  habitual  choice  of  subject,  without  feeling  their  power  ;  and  boa  given 
work  to  the  coarseness,  mindlessnCss,  and  eclecticism  of  Guido  and  tha 
Cornicd,  which  In  Eta  poetical  demand  of  tenderness  might  have  foiled  Flif 
turicchio ;  of  dignity,  Leonardo  ;  and  of  color,  Qiorglone. 
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There  is  the  essence  of  lip,  aud  the  full  power  of  the  ima^na- 
tioa. 

Again,  compare  Milton's  flowers  in  L^cidaa  witli  Perditn's. 
In  Milton  it  hnp|wuit,  I  tliink,  generall/,  and  in  llie  ciue  before 
lis  nioai  oerlainly,  thjtt  llio  imagination  ie  mixed  and  brokca 
with  funi-y,  tind  ao  the  strength  of  .tliu  imiigcry  is  purl  of  iroa 
nod  pitrt  of  cluy.  . 

"  Bring  the  rulbo  primioee,  tlial  foraakeu  diea  ([inagUmtioQ) 

Tilt-  lufled  crow-loc,  aud  |«itu  jtBiuimiuo.  (Nugatory) 

Tliu  wliitv  pink,  und  Uie  {miuy  frcuked  witli  jut, —  (Funcy) 

Tbc  gloning  violet,  (Ini-iginntioD) 

The  musk  rose,  nnd  llic  well-mired  wowlliino.  (Fancy,  nilcnr) 

Willi  I'uwBitps  wau,  Uiul  linui;  llie  FMiusive  licttd.  (limtgiualiou) 

And  every  flowur  Uiut  md  (unbroiUiiry  weiuti."  (Mined) 

Then  hoar  Perdita  : — 

"  O.  Pros(>rpiaft, 
Tor  the  flowent  aavr.  Iluit  (rli^lilml  Uioti  lct>t  full 
From  Dls'n  ws^pxi.     Dnfloilii* 
Tlini  comu  Urfoiv  tlic  nKallf>w  dares.  «nil  take 
Tliu  wiuds  (if  March  with  LH'aiit.v.    VIotols.  dlOt 
But  nwntLT  tUnu  tliu  lids  of  Juiio's  eyes 
Or  CyUic-nui'a  lirwUi ;  pale  primroBiM 
Tlint  die  iinmiimLil.  ore  liiey  caii  IjehoM 
Bright  Pliaihiii  in  hi.i  utrcagtb.  a  maludy 
Host  Incident  in  iduUIh." 

ObserTD  hoir  the  imafpnatioa  in  these  last  lines  j^ocs  into  the 
very  inmost  eonl  of  every  flower,  after  havinp  touched  them  all 
at  ilrst  with  that  heavenly  tiniidness,  the  shadow  of  Frofloi^ 
pine's ;  and  gilded  thorn  with  celestial  gathering,  and  never 
^tops  on  their  spots,  or  their  bodily  shape,  while  Milton  stickx 
in  the  atiiina  upon  them,  and  [mU  iin  olT  with  that  unhappy 
froak  of  }i't  in  the  very  Bower  that  nithonl  this  bit  of  papor- 
etaining  wowld  have  been  the  most  prvcious  to  naof  ftlL  "  There 
ie  pansieH,  that's  for  tbongbts." 

So  I  believe  it  will  he  found  throughout  the  operation  of  the 
fancy,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  outeidcs  of  things,  and  ia  con- 
tent thcicwith  :  of  this  there  c.in  be  no  doubt  in  euoh  passages 
hh  that  descrijition  of  Mab,  so  often  given  as  an 
'iri'tb  illuHtralion  of  it,  and  many  otlier  instances  n'ill  be 
faaml  ia  Leigh  Hunt's  work  already  referred  to. 


is.    FimBT   how 
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Only  •omo  emhiiinifSincnt  is  onnaed  by  paHRoges  io  which  fancy 
is  seizing  U)i>  ouLwanl  sign.<(  of  oniution,  iinderatandiRg  them  ax 
Btich.  uiiij  yoi,  ill  ptiMuuiieo  «f  her  jtrojier  function,  taktni;  for 
her  share,  an<l  for  that  vrhich  she  chooses  io  dwol!  npon,  tho 
ontiiide  sign  rather  than  the  eniolittii.  Note  In  Macbi^tU  ttiut 
brilliant  Inatauce. 

"  Wbem  Ihe  Korwcynii  bADnora  Dout  ttic  sky 
Aiul  fiui  our  puopit-  cold." 

The  ontvard  Khiror  and  coldnesH  of  fearU  soizi-d  on,  nnd 
Irregulaily  but  admirably  attribittod  by  the  fancy  to  tbo  drift  of 
tite  banners.  Compare  Solomou's  tioapi  wliere  t)iL>  imagination 
stays  not  at  the  outside,  but  dwells  on  the  fearful  omotiou  it- 
self? 

"  Who  Is  she  tlint  loofcnth  forth  as  (bo  morDlnj; ;  f^lr  m  the  bumw,  dear  u 
the  sua,  and  terrible  an  aa  iiriaf  wiih  bmuivra  T" 

Now,  if  this  be  tlio  prevailing  cbiiritoloriittio  of  tbo  two  tac- 
nltJes,  it  is  ovidont  that  corlniii  other  collateral  difTcrencoti  will 
rcmilt  from  it.  Fancy,  as  ifhe  Ht:iye  nt  the  extvntuls,  can  never 
|g  Fuit7KDs>-  feci.  She  is  one  of  the  hardest  hearted  of  thu  in- 
"'"*•"*■  tellectuul   facuItioH,   or    rather  one  of  the    mo«t 

purely  and  simply  iDtcllectnal.  She  cannot  be  made  sorions,* 
no  cd);e-toolB  but  she  will  play  with  ;  whereas  the  imagination 
is  in  all  things  the  revenw.  Shn  cannot  he  but  serious;  she 
wcs  too  far,  too  diu-kly,  too  nolcmnly,  too  t^unioftly,  ever  to  smile, 
'i'here  is  something  in  the  heart  of  everything,  if  we  can  reach 
it,  that  we  shidl  not  be  inclined  to  Uugh  >tt.  The  art'/pifffioy 
yiXaafia  of  tho  soa  is  on  its  snrtaee.  not  in  the  deep. 

And  thun  there  is  reciprocal  action  between  the  intcnBity  of 
mom]  feeling  and  the  power  of  imagination  ;  for,  on  tbo  one 
I  'land,  those  who  have  keenest  sympathy  Are  those  who  look 
^-iti.'UmMotm-  closest  and  pierce  deepest,  and  hold  securest; 
lu iii'i'ri«t'«  ubo  nnd,  on  the  other,  those  who  Have  so  piereed  and 
pi«oitiim«.  gg^,,,  j|,g  melancholy  deeps  of  thing*,  are  filled  with 
tbo  mottt  inteuso  paj<»ion  and  gontlencsts  of  nvm)iathy.  Hence, 
I  suppose  that    thu    powers  of   the   imagination   mny  always 

"  Fnni^,  fn  her  third  function  may,  bow«Ter,  becomu  surioun,  and  grad 
nally  rbo  Into  Ima^htaUon  Ut  doEug  so.    Compare  Chap.  IV.  g  S. 
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bo  tMtod  by  accompanying  tcntlornoss  of  omotioii,  and  Uios, 
(as  Byron  suid.)  thoro  is  no  tondoroese  liko  Duito'e,  noitlior 
any  intonsity  nor  sorionsness  like  his,  euch  seriousness  that 
it  ia  incapablo  of  perceiving  timt  which  is  contmon])lBC-e  or 
ridioalons,  but  fuses  all  down  into  its  wbite-hot  fire  ;  and,  on 
tbe  oilier  hand,  1  suppose  llio  chief  bur  to  the  action  of  imagi- 
nittion,  and  stop  to  all  gixralncKs  in  Uiiii  pretient  age  of  oars,  is 
it«  mean  and  nIihUuh'  love  of  jcjut  tLiii)  j«c-r,  ko  tliut  if  tit<>re  be  in 
any  good  iiud  lofty  work  a  flaw  or  failing,  or  iiiidipprd  vulnera- 
ble purt  whoro  sarcasm  may  stick  or  stuy,  it  is  cungbt  nt,  and 
pointt-d  at.  and  buzzed  about,  and  lixed  tipon,  and  »tiing  into, 
OS  a  recent  wound  h  by  Uios,  ahdnoLliin;^  is  over  taken  seriously 
nor  as  it  was  meant,  but  always,  if  it  may  be,  turned  tlio  wrong 
way,  and  misundemtood  ;  and  while  this  is  so,  there  ia  not,  nor 
cMinot  bo  any  hope  of  nchievement  of  high  tiling  ;  men  duro 
not  open  their  hearts  to  ui,  if  we  ojo  to  broil  them  on  a  thorn- 
file. 

This,  then,  is  one  essential  difference  between  imaginntioti 
and  fancy,  and  another  ia  like  it  and  resultant  fmm  it,  that  Lho 
Imagination  being  at  the  heart  of  tilings,  poises  bcrmdf  tbcri.', 
■rtiAii  "'"^  '*  still,  quiet,  and  brooding  ;  corapn-hending 
r«  aBiHi  faorqr",  idl  around  her  with  her  (ixed  look,  but  tfw  fmiey 
etiiTing  at  the  outside  of  things,  cannot  m-c  Ihtim 
oU  at  once,  but  ninit  hither  and  thither,  and  round  and  about 
to  see  mort>  and  nu>n>,  bounding  merrily  from  point  to  point, 
and  glittering  bcrv  and  thpns  but  nece«sarity  always  settling,  if 
she  settle  at  all,  on  a  point  only,  Jiever  enibnioing  the  whole. 
And  from  these  singlo  points  she  can  strike  out  analogies  and 
catch  resemblances,  which,  so  far  as  tlio  point  she  look«  at  is 
conwnied,  are  true,  but  wonid  be  false,  if  she  could  k<;  through 
to  the  other  aide.  This,  however,  she  carus  not  to  do,  tbo 
point  of  cont»(;t  \s  enough  for  her,  and  own  if  there  be  a  gup 
left  between  the  two  Unrigs  and  they  do  nttt  quite  touch,  she 
will  spring  from  one  to  the  nthor  liko  an  electrio  »park,  and  bo 
aeon  brightest  in  her  leaping. 

Now  these  differences  iH-twecn  thn  imagination  and  the  fancy 
_  hold,  not  onlv  in  the  wav  they  hiy  In/hl  of  separate 

•  tt.  The  dcun-  '       ,  -  .'■•..,  . 

trie  o|KnUon  of  conceptions,  but  oven  m  tbo  jkoints  Hiey  occu|iy  ol 
""^'  time,  tor  tbo  fancy  lovw  to  run  hither  and  thithet 
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in  timo,  And  to  folloir  loiigchaina  of  circamstRooce  from  link 
to  iiuk  ;  but  liiL'  iniogiiiution,  if  it  nuiy.  gcU  hotcU  of  a  mo. 
mcnl  i>r  link  in  tho  middto  that  implies  ult  ttiu  rest,  and  fiutcus 
llipiT.  Itouco  Fnscli'g  aphorism,  "  Invention  never  EuSera  the 
iiction  to  expire,  nor  the  spectator'a  faucy  to  cooflnme  itself  in 
proparstion,  or  atiignato  into  rapoae.  It  iLeithcr  begins  from  the 
egg,  nor  coldly  gathers  the  remains." 

lu  li^tH<;ir«  illnstmlionit  lo  Holiillor'K  Enmpf  miC  dom  Drft- 
chen,  wo  ii**c  on  in«t4tnce,  mistrnbly  feeblft  indeed,  but  cliar- 
BOteritttic,  and  «iiitod  to  our  prcMUt  ptirptwe,  of  tlio  deUiling, 
Uni^liing  uction  of  tho  fnno)-.  Ttio  dragon  is  dritwn  from  tieud 
to  bitl,  rultiiro  c}tx.  serpent  teeth,  forked  tongno,  (lory  crMt, 
ftrinor,  cinws  nnd  coils  us  f^rialy  as  m&j  bo ;  his  don  \»  dravra, 
and  all  the  dead  bones  in  it.  and  all  the  savage  foaNjt- country 
about  it  far  and  wide  ;  we  have  him  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  tlio  end,  devouring,  rampant,  victorious  over  whole 
armies,  gorged  with  death  ;  we  are  present  at  al!  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  »tl4kek,  Ki;(!  liim  receive  hiti  death-wound,  and  our 
anxieties  am  finally  boouliucd  by  nib'nig  him  lie  peaceably  dcwi 
on  his  twek. 

All  the  time  wc  have  never  got  iiit«  the  dragon  heart,  wo 
have  never  onco  felt  real  pervading  horror,  nor  SCUMO  of  the 
creatnro's  being ;  it  is  Uirougbout  nothing  but  an  ugly  compo- 
sitiun  of  claw  anil  scale.  Now  tftkO  up  Turncr'H 
"lilt in^ofl-  J:igon.  Libi'r  Studiorum,  and  observe  how  the. 
""'""'  imagination  can  conccntrato  all  this,  and  infinitely 

mope,  into  one  moment.  Ho  fai-  forest  conntry,  no  secret 
paths,  nor  cloven  hills,  nothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale  horixonta) 
sky,  that  broods  over  plca-iant  places  far  away,  and  sends  iu, 
through  the  wild  overgrowth  of  the  thicket,  a  ray  of  broken 
daylight  into  Uic  hoiicleiiit  pit.  No  Haunting  'plumes  nor  branil- 
isht'd  tancex,  bnt  .^ti^rn  pnrpnite  in  the  turn  of  the  creatlesa  hot- 
met,  viKtble  victory  in  the  drawing  bai^k  of  tlie  pix^jiared  right 
arm  behind  the  steady  point.  Xo  more  cUw«,  nor  teeth,  nor 
manes,  nor  stinging  tails.  We  have  the  dragon,  Hke  every- 
thing else,  by  the  middle.  We  need  sue  no  more  of  him.  All 
bis  horror  Li  in  that  fearful,  slow,  grinding  upheaval  of  the  single 
coil.  Spurk  after  spark  of  it,  ring  after  ring,  is  sliding  into  the 
light.,  tlie  ^loff  glitter  Gteab  along  him  step  by  etep,  broader 
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*nd  brou^er,  n  lightJDg  of  funcnil  lumps  ono  by  one,  quicker 
Bnd  quicker ;  ii  momfint  more,  and  hu  is  out  upon  ua,  all  crash 
and  bUz«  among  those  broken  trunks  ; — bnt  he  will  be  nothing 
then  to  whnt  he  is  now. 

Now,  it  is  necdgaary  here  vcty  carefullj  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  chsraoter  of  the  work  whicth  dcj>Gnds  on  the  imiigi- 
nation  of  the  beholder,  and  that  which  retiults  from  the  iinugi- 
111.  Till*  ma-  nation  of  the  iirli*t,  (or  ii  work  is  often  called 
!S«»wd'*'o ''i*  imiiginiilive  wbon  tt  men^ly  kniveti  romn  for  tho 
'""'^  iictiun  of  the  itnngi  tin  Lion  ;  wherens  though  nciirly 

nil  imiiginativo  works  do  thio,  jet  it  muj  bu  dune  also  by  works 
thiit  hnve  in  them  no  imnginntion  at  all.  A  few  sbapeless 
ficratcbea  or  accidental  xtains  on  a  wall  ;  or  the  forms  of  clouds, 
or  any  otlier  complicated  accidents,  will  aet  the  imagination  to 
■work  to  coin  Homething  out  of  them,  and  all  paintinps  in  whioh 
there  id  much  gloom  or  myatery,  poaseas  therein  a  t^ertain  nub- 
limity  owing  to  the  play  given  to  the  beholder's  imagination, 
without,  necc^sskrily,  being  iu  the  slightest  doi^reo  iniaginutivo 
ihemselvcs.  The  vacancy  of  a  tnity  ima^uutiTC  work  rcMiilts 
not  from  absence  of  ideas,  or  iucapability  of  granpiDg  and  de- 
tMling  them,  but  from  the  painter  having  udd  the  whole  pith 
and  jiower  of  his  iiibject  and  disdaining  to  tell  more,  and  the 
gign  of  thi*  iieing  the  case  is,  that  the  imiigination  of  the  !>o- 
holder  is  forced  to  act  in  a  certain  mode,  and  feola  itself  over- 
powered and  home  away  by  that  of  the  painter,  and  not  able  U> 
defend  it«clf,  nor  go  which  way  it  will,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  depends  on  the  truth,  authority,  and  inevitability  of  this 
BuggestiTcncss,  and  on  the  aWohite  right  choiiv  of  the  erittoid 
moment.  Now  obst-rvc  in  this  work  of  Turner's,  Ihat  the 
whole  value  of  it  dependa  on  the  character  of  ciinc  iiJ!.<uincd  by 
the  aerpent's  body  ;  for  had  it  been  u  mere  semicircle,  or  gono 
down  in  a  Renos  of  smaller  coils,  it  would  have  been  in  the  fintt 
ciwo,  ridiculou.s  na  falHe  aud  unlike  a  serpent,  and  in  the  second, 
disgusting,  nothing  more  than  an  exag^rated  viper,  but  it  is 
tliat  coming  tiraiijhl  ut  the  right  hand  which  suggests  the  draw- 
ing forth  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  gives  the  lient  part  its 
springing  look,  that  frigbt^-n.-*  uk,  Aguin,  remove  the  li;;ht 
bunk*  on  tlie  left,  and  observo  how  use1os«  all  the  gloom  of  the 


ened. 


*  I  am  dccciibiag  from  a  proof .  to  bod  Uuprcssjoos  Ibis  tniak  is  dark- 
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pittnre  ■woTild  ^vo  beeu,  if  this  trunk  hud  not  given  it  dcptb 

and  kalUywneaa.     Fituilly  and  cliiefly.  ohseno  t)i4it  llm  (miiitcr  U 

not  utUSed  even  witli  ill  the  BUgffestivcucsi!  tlnw  gbUiuwi,  hut 

to  make  sure  of  u«.  n,nA  force  us,  wlif-'ther  wp  will  or  im,  to  uulk 

his  way,  aad  not  otire.  Che  trunks  of  the  troes  oo  tlic  ngiit  arc 

all  cloven  into  vawriing  and  writhing  heada  and  bo<lie«,  and 

alive  n  itli  dragon  t>avx%y  all  about  us,  not«  especially  the  ni-ttrcst 

Witb  it»  g»|i>ng  jaws  and  claw-like  branch  at  tlie  seeming  Ehoiit- 

der  ;  a  kind  of  suggestion  which  in  itself  is  not  imag^inatlTO.  but 

merely  fauciful,  (using  the  Ivrni  fancy  in  ihiit  third  senso  not 

T«t  explained,  correspon<ling  to  the  third  otiiee  of  imaginaiion  ;) 

hut  it  is  imiiginutive  in  its  present  nte  and  upplication,  for  tho 

painter  addr^stnt  thereby  that  morhid  and  fearful  condition  of 

niinil  which  he  hw  ondi^avored  to  excite  in  the  apoclator,  and 

which  in  reality  woiihl  have  eecii  in  every  triiuk  and  boti^h,  as 

it  penetrated  into  the  deeper  Uiicket,  the  object  of  its  terror. 

■    It  is  neTertLeloft*  evident,  that  however  nuggcjftivc  the  work 

or  picture  may  be,  it  cannot  have  effect  unless  wo  are  ountclveit 

both  watchful  of  its  very  hint,  and  capable  of  underEtHn<ltng 

and  carrvine  >t  out,  and  although  1  think  that  this 
f  IS.  iDurmitlnn  :  ■      ■  ■        ,i      .-      .-  > 

•URHBiuiiciii  power  of  continuing  or  ncceprmg  thoairaction  of 

'^'  feeling  given  i«  less  a  |>c«uliar  gifl,  like  that  of 

tlie  original  aeiEing,  than  a  faculty  dependent  on  atti^ntion,  and 
iniprovahle  by  cultivation  ;  yet.  to  acertain  extent,  tlio  ima<pna- 
live  work  will  not,  I  think,  be  righily  e«leenied  except  by  n  mind  of 
Bome  corresponding  power;  not  but  that  there  lii  an  iulen^  enjoy- 
ment in  mindsoffcebleyetlight  eonceplion  in  the  help  and  food 
thoy  get  from  those  of  stronger  thought :  hut  a  certain  imagina- 
tive HLseeptibili^r  ia  at  any  rate  necessary,  and  abovu  all  Ihings, 
camestness  and  feeling,  ro  that  assuredly  a  work  of  high  ooncep- 
lire  dignity  will  he  alwap  inooroprehemible  and  Taluekes  ex- 
cept in  those  wlio  go  to  it  in  cameet  and  give  it  time  ;  and  this  is 
peculiarly  tlte  case  when  the  imagination  ivct«  not  merely  on  the 
immediatesubject,  nor  in  giving  a  fanciful  and  peculiar  character 
to  prominent  objects,  as  we  have  just  seen,  hut  biniiM  itself 
.ft*  trt>  t'"^''S^*"*'  '1  cipressing  occult  and  far-soiight 
ii»<r»rk*<>iTiii.  itympalhicM  in  ererii'  minor  detail,  of  which  action 
the  most  sublime  instances  are  found  in  the  works 
of  Tintorct,  who^  intent tty  of  imagination'  is  nucK  ttoA.  SSsss^'-a 
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not  thfi  eommoDcet  subject  to  whicli  ho  will  not  attwb  a  mii^ 
of  eugi;cstiv€nc&!  Hlmu(<t  liiiiitlcM,  uorn  Btono,  leaf,  or  shadow, 
nor  anythiDg  go  email,  but  be  will  givo  it  mcauing  and  oracular 
Toice. 

In  Uie  centra  of  the  gallery  at  Parma,  there  is  a  canvas  of 
Tintoret'a,  whose  snblimity  of  conception  and  grandeur  of  t-wlor 
ara  seen  in  the  highest  perfection,  by  their  opponition  to  tlio 
liaTiii.Bnwn>i>-  niorbid  and  vnl^  sentimental  ism  (if  Correggio. 
"^^  It  is  an  Kntonihment  of  (j'hriat.  with  a  liuidiiR»[)o 

distance,  of  whoxe  tfiohnieul  coinpoMtinn  and  {U>UitK  I  Hhall  havo 
much  to  itay  hereafter,  at  prtwnt  I  s|icak  only  of  tliu  thought 
it  ia  intendod  U>  «onvey.  An  uriliiiury  or  imirnngi native  paiiitor 
would  havu  made  promim-nt,  niiKiug  lii*  ohjwU"  of  laiidecapc, 
such  us  might  nattiruliy  lie  Hiipposi'd  to  have  bran  rixihlu  from 
the  w^itvltrc,  and  xhown  with  the  cronHcii  of  Cakary,  some  por- 
tion of  Jenisalcni,  or  of  Iho  Valluy  of  Jcho8ha|ihat.  But  'I'in- 
torvt  has  a  far  higher  aim.  Dwelling  on  the  peculiar  (on^a  of 
the  erent  before  him,  aa  the  futlllment  of  the  final  pro])hci.ry  re- 
Ajiecting  tile  ptuuiion,  "  He  made  hia  grave  with  thn  wiekcd  and 
with  the  nVA  in  h'n  dvalh,"  hv  dtatirtts  (o  diitH't  lite  mind  of  tho 
isi*cctator  to  this  receiving  of  tlw  body  of  Chrifi,  in  it*  conlnist 
with  the  honsdcas  birth  and  Uw  dt-ifftrt  life  And,  Ihemforo, 
behind  the  ghaftly  tomh-gnuu  thutnhakcit  il«  bhick  and  with- 
Ritd  bladaa  abort'  the  rocks  of  the  *oj>iilchrc,  Micro  is  s«en,  not 
the  actual  nmterial  distance  of  the  «i)ot  itself,  (though  tho 
crosaca  are  shown  faintly,)  bat  that  to  which  the  tbonghtfnl 
itpirit  wonld  return  in  rUioo,  u  desert  place,  where  the  foxes 
have  holcit  and  the  hirda  of  the  air  have  nests,  and  agiunst  the 
barred  twilight  of  tlie  melancholy  sky  are  seen  the  mouldering 
bcamK  and  Hliattvred  roofing  of  a  ruined  oatUe-shed,  the  canopy 
of  the  nativity. 

Let  UB  take  another  in^l^mcc.  lio  subject  has  boon  more 
fre(taontly  or  exqniiiitoly  treatvd  by  the  rvligtou«  piunters  than 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  ihoiigli  as  usual,  llib  mo«t  perfect 
( IT- Th*  Annua.  ^JV^  of  '^  P"™  '■J'-'"'  haa.MjdiL'.givcn'ty  Angel- 
ico,  and  by  him  with  the  most  radiant  coneum- 
(so  far  as  I  know)  in  a  small  reliquary  in  tba 
of  St".  Maria  Novella.  The  background  there, 
is  aitttgvtiuir  decorative;   but  in   the   fresco  of  tba 
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corri<l(>r  of  St.  Mark's,  tito  eoiicomiunt  circuiustancta  ore  of 
excocditig  Ioveliiic»3.  Tliv  Virgin  aiU  in  an  o]K'n  lo^^ia,  re- 
Bombling  that  of  lli«  Florontiiiu  cliumti  of  L'Anniinsiata. 
Uoforc  hor  is  a  meotlow  of  rich  lioHwge,  covered  with  duisits. 
Behind  hor  is  hocq  tiiroujjh  tho  door  at  tli«  end  of  tlia 
loggin,  her  chumbvr  with  ha  sinfilo  griitod  window,  Uirough 
which  II  Mtor-Iikc  bcum  of  li^^ht  fidlM  into  tliu  oik-nco.  Ail  i» 
ex(]tiisite  in  fooling,  bat  not  inrenHvo  nor  iiiuiginutivo.  Sovuro 
would  be  tho  shock  and  painfnl  th«  contnut,  if  wo  could  puss 
in  an  instant  from  that  pnrc  virion  to  tho  wild  tlioU(;ht  of  Titi- 
toret.  For  noi  in  meek  reception  of  the  adoring  mcswngnr.  but 
etartlod  b;  tho  rush  of  hia  horizontal  and  niltliug  win^  Ifao 
virgin  8it«,  not  in  tho  <iiiiet  loggia,  not  by  tho  grotu  ]uist(ire  ot 
tho  nMtoT«<l  Bonl,  but  lioiiaclesi).  under  tho  shelter  of  a  palaoo 
veacibnto  ruiued  and  abandoned,  wilh  the  noise  of  the  axo  and 
tJie  hammer  in  her  eara,  and  tho  tamult  of  a  city  round  alioiit 
her  dodolation.  Tho  i<iiKttiitor  tiiriin  awiiy  »t  fimt,  revollvd, 
ffX)m  the  ceiilnil  oltji'cl  of  the  pictiirtt,  forced  painfully  and 
ooar«ely  forward,  a  nuL-w  of  shattered  briokwork,  with  the  plaster 
mildewed  away  from  it,  and  tho  murtar  muiitdcriitg  from  it« 
Muns  ;  and  if  ho  look  again,  eithor  at  this  or  at  tho  oarpontcr'4 
tools  lx.-nealh  it,  will  perhaps  sco  in  tho  ono  and  tho  other,  noth- 
ing moro  than  such  a  study  of  soene  as  Tintorot  could  but  too 
easily  obtain  among  the  ruins  of  liiaown  Venioc,  chosen  tagivaa 
coarae  explanation  of  the  calling  and  tlte  condition  of  tho  hus- 
band of  Mary.  Unt  tliero  i.s  nioro  inoaiit  thiin  tlitK.  When  he  luokii 
at  the  eoni position  of  thepiiilure,  he  will  find  tlie  whole  symmotry 
ot  it  deponiling  on  n  niirmw  line  of  llglit,  tho  e<lgo  of  a  oiir- 
{•entvr'it  «<jUiiro,  which  oi>nnect«  theso  umi«ed  tools  with  an 
object  at  ilio  top  of  the  briekwork,  a  whit«  stone,  four  square, 
tbe  comer-Ktoue  of  the  old  dliHoe,  the  ham  of  itx  supporting  coU 
URin.  This,  I  think,  xuftleicntly  explains  tiio  typical  charnnter 
ot  tlie  whole,  Tho  ruined  house  is  the  Jewish  diflpen.-tiilion, 
thutobactirely  arising  in  tho  dawning  of  the  aky  Ls  thoOhritUnn  ; 
but  tho  eomer-stono  of  the  old  building  remains,  though  tho 
builder's  tools  lie  idle  beaide  it.  and  the  stone  which  the  boildvra 
nfofled  is  become  the  Ucadstone  of  the  corner. 

In  this  picttire,  however,  tho  forco  of  tJic  thouglit  liardly 
stonea  tor  tbe  painfulnees  of  the  sceao  oud  Uw  Lui\i^i\u&!U»  <^\Vb 
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feeling.  The  power  of  the  master  is  moro  tftrikinglj'  gl;owii  in 
Its,  TLc  Hop.  his  treatment  of  a  subject  which,  howuvcr  mipor- 
li^'ir-aimti'Vii  tafit.  and  however  doep  in  its  hii.'aniiig,  BUpjilieg 
.«i..u.  ,«i.iu-r..    n^f^  1^  j]^p  ordinary  painter  niulcriid  onoitgli  over 

to  form  a  picture  of  high  interest ;  tlio  Baptism  of  Oln'ist. 
Prom  the  purity  of  Oiotto  to  the  intolerable,  inconceivable 
bmtalit;  of  Salrator,*  every  order  of  feehng  has  been  displayed 
in  iU  troutiiicnL ;  hut  I  am  aware  of  no  single  case,  except  this 
of  which  I  am  about  to  tipeak,  in  vhich  ic  has  formed  an  improB- 
sivc  piettire. 

Giotto's,  in  llio  Academy  of  Florence,  cngraYod  in  the  soriCB 
just  published,  (GalJcria  dutle  hello  Arii,)  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  I  know,  t-spwially  in  iJio  reverent  action  of  the  attoud- 
ant  angels,  and  Luoiiardo't  angel  in  that  of  Andren  del  Vcrroc- 
chio  is  very  beiiutiful,  but  iho  event  is  one  whose  ehanicler  and 
importunee  are  iuellable  upon  the  features  :  the  de^seeuding 
dove  hardly  affects  us,  because  its  constant  symbolical  occur- 
roneo  hardens  us,  and  makes  us  look  on  it  as  a  more  type  or  lot- 
t^ir,  iti.ileail  i>1  tho  aihiid  pri!!*enoe  of  the  Spirit ;  and  by  all  tJio 
Muerod  pninters  the  jiower  that  might  ho  put  into  the  landseapo 
is  lust,  fur  though  their  xiaa  of  foliage  and  distant  sky  or  monn- 
tain  is  usually  very  iiduiirable,  as  wo  nhall  see  in  the  lifth  chap- 
ter, yet  they  eiiiiimt  dial  wilh  near  water  or  rock,  and  the  hex- 
agonal mid  biuaiUie  protuberiuiww  of  thoir  nvor  Khoro  are  I 
think  loo  painful  to  bo  endured  wen  by  the  most  aeoeptant 
mind,  ns  eminently  in  that  of  Angelleo.  in  the  Vita  di  Ohristo, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  a  total  failure  in  aetion,  expres- 
sion, and  all  else  ;  aud  iu  general  it  is  in  this  subject  especially, 
that  the  greatest  painters  show  thoirwoakness.  For  this  reason, 
I  «upi").si),  and  fwling  the  diftieuity  of  it,  Tintorel  bus  thrown 
into  It  his  utmost  strength,  luid  it  becomes  noble  in  his  bands 

•  The  picture  i«  In  llic  jQiiadagril  pnlncf ,  It  is  one  of  tlio  moM  important 
landscapes  Siilvslor  f^cr  pfilntod.  Ttiii  Iljrumsftrp  Hltiiiieil  (rwrn  street  beg 
gun.  On  the  oui.'  siUu  of  Iho  tirvt,  exiietly  oppusile  the  puiiit  whcru  Uie 
Itaiilintn  of  t;hris[  (ukta  phifc,  thi;  puiutLT.  willi  a  rulinemcnt  tit  UiMag 
pRnillnrlj-  hi*  own,  hiui  intrcKluei^fl  wimu  ruHinnii  nlripping  olT  their  xhirtii 
lo  lisllie.  Ho  Is  fond  ft  tlila  lncidi>ni.  It  ecriirs  Rfpiln  la  one  of  thv  murines 
uf  tlio  VMi  palace,  witli  the  additional  liitcrcsl  of  a  rnrcsliorti^ui^il  f<i;uru. 
Kwlmiaiog  o[i  im  tmck,  fwl  foremust,  cxMlly  iu  Uie  stream  ot  lij^  lu  wbicli 
llie  eye  is  priaclpally  directed. 
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by  hifl  most  singuUriy  iniaginntivc  expression,  not  only  of  tko 
imnioiUiitc  fact,  but  of  tlie  whoUi  tniu  of  titought  of  whicb  it  ia 
miggc^uo  ;  itiicl  by  his  (.-tinMiiloriD^  the  l>iipti«ni  iiot  only  sis  tlio 
xuliniintiou  of  Oirist  W  tiiv  fiillilmunt  of  aJl  ri(;htcouHne»i,  liiit 
M  tliv  o{)Ciiingof  tlMiojirthly  xtrugglo  with  the  prince  of  the 
powers  of  thouir,  which  instantly  beginning  iu  tho  Usniptatioii, 
ended  only  on  tha  cross. 

Tho  rWer  flows  fiereoly  under  the  ehmlow  of  a  great  rock. 
ll*rom  iia  opposite  shore,  thickeu  of  olodo,  gloomy  fuliugo  riso 
against  tlie  rolling  cliaani  of  heaven,  ttirough  wkieh  breaks  tho 
brightncasof  the  descending  SpiriU  Across  tliese, 
dividing  thctn  asunder,  is  slretehed  u  horiiiantal 
floor  of  flaky  cloud,  on  which  stand  tho  hosts  of  beaTon.  Christ 
kneels  upon  tho  water,  und  does  not  sink  ;  the  figure  of  St. 
John  is  indistinct,  but  close  beside  his  raised  right  arm  thore  i«  » 
Hpectre  in  the  biack  sba<lo ;  the  fiend,  baqiy-shaiHMl,  hardly 
wen,  glMFCS  down  upon  Christ  with  eyes  of  flro,  waiting  bi& 
Lime.  Beneath  thiit  flgur\>  there  vomen  out  of  the  mist  a  dark 
hand,  the  ann  unseen,  exknded  bo  a  net  in  the  river,  tho  spars 
of  which  an- in  tho  shu[)cof  acroM.  Itohinds  this  tJiu  roots  and 
nndor  stems  of  the  trocs  arc  cut  anity  by  tliu  cloud,  und  beneath 
it,  and  through  them,  ia  seen  a  vision  of  wild,  melancholy, 
boundleaa  light,  the  sweep  of  the  dc«ert,  and  the  figure  of  Chrial 
ia  aeon  therein  aloue,  with  his  arms  lifted  as  in  supplication  or 
ecstncy,  borno  of  tlie  Spirit  into  the  irildomcss  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil. 

Thitro  are  many  circnmstanci>a  which  combine  to  ^vo  to  tliis 
noble  work  a  more  tliaa  usually  imaginalive  character.  The 
eynil>»lieal  use  of  the  net,  which  is  the  cross  net  atill  uwd  con- 
etuTitly  in  tho  eaniilx  of  Venice,  and  common  throughout  Ituly, 
it  of  the  samo  chuiucler  114  that  of  the  carpenter'a  loolx  in  the 
Annnnciation ;  but  tho  introduction  of  the  s])eotral  flgure  ii  of 
bolder  reach,  and  yet  more,  that  ri*ion  of  Uie  afler  U-mplntioti 
which  is  cxprcfisly  indicat«d  as  a  snbjoct  of  thonght  rather  than 
of  sight,  because  it  is  in  a  part  of  Uie  scene,  which  m/aet  must 
bare  b«*ii  occupied  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  whoec  tops  arc 
scon  above ;  and  iinothor  circumstance  comptetea  the  mystic 
character  of  the  whole,  that  the  flaky  clouds  which  sap|)ort  tho 
angelic  liosts  take  on  the  right,  whore  t!io  light  firat  t^l«. 'o.'^'o. 


client,  iho  xliiipc  nf  the  hnwl  of  a  fuh,  the  well-known  bypo  both 
uf  tlio  liuiptimiiiU  eucnimciit,  uiitl  of  Christ. 

But  thv  most  (^i<|uisito  instuncc  of  this  ima^^inntivo  power 
ticcunt  in  un  iucidcint  in  tho  biiokground  of  the  Cnicilixioii.  I 
will  not  insult  thiB  marvollouE  picture  by  an  el!ort  ut  a  verbal 
130.  Tho  Ctoa-  account  of  iL  I  woulil  not  wbitowash  it  with 
"""'■  praise,  and  1- refer  to  it  only  for  tho  sake  of  two 

iltouglits  peculiarly  illustrative  of  tlto  intelleetiiul  faculty  iin- 
mediately  under  discussion.  In  the  common  and  niu^t  catiiojic 
troatment  of  U;o  subject,  the  mind  i»  cither  puinrully  din^utod 
to  (ho  bodily  agvny,  ooumly  exprowod  by  imtntinl  amitomioul 
signs,  or  clw  it  in  pcrmittvd  to  rott  on  that  eoiiiiteiianci;  incoil>  l 
cuivublo  by  man  at  uny  lime,  but  chiufly  ko  in  this  its  couiiura- 
tnatod  humiliation.  In  tho  first  civtii,  tin?  rcprcsi-ntation  is  ru- 
rolling  ;  in  tho  second,  inc-llicicnt,  false,  and  sometimes  bias- 
)>humous.  None  even  of  the  greateHt  religious  painters  liata 
ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  succeeded  here  ;  Giotto  and  AngeLioo 
vere  cramped  hy  tlie  traditional  trejtbnent,  and  the  latt«r 
Wiwoially,  A8  before  obscrvvd,  is  but  loo  apt  to  indulge  in  thoso 
poiptti  of  vitiated  feeling  whicli  attained  their  wor^t  develop-  ] 
meat  among  tho  Byzantines :  Pvmgino  failn  in  his  Christ  in 
•Imost  every  inslancu  (of  other  men  than  tlioKH  after  them  wo 
need  not  sjwuk.)  lint  Tintorct  here,  tut  in  all  other  ca«c«,  pone* 
tratiug  into  the  root  and  deep  placL's  of  his  subjcet,  despising 
all  outward  «nd  bodily  ajtpearances  of  pain,  and  seeking  for 
Bomo  means  of  expivssing,  not  t!ie  rack  of  nerve  or  sinew,  but 
the  fainting  of  the  deserted  iion  of  Ood  before  his  Kloi  cry,  and 
yet  feeling  himself  utterly  unofjual  to  the  cxjiretuion  of  this  by 
the  countenance,  has  on  the  one  hand  tilled  liin  picture  with 
euoh  various  and  im[)Ctiiotis  muscular  exertion  Unit  the  body  of 
the  Oruoifled  is,  by  comparison,  in  perfect  repose,  uud  on  tlio 
other  has  ctwt  tho  countenance  altogether  into  shade.  But  tho 
agony  is  toM  by  thi«,  and  by  this  only,  that  though  there  yet 
renuiins  a  chasm  of  light  on  the  mountain  horisou  irhero  the 
earthquake  darkness  closer  upon  tho  day,  the  broad  and  eunlike 
glory  about  the  bend  of  tJie  Kodocmcr  liaa  become  wan,  and  of 
tho  color  of  nshcii).  • 


•  Thin  ■■ircumsUncc.  like  mosx  th«l  Ho  not  al  the  eurfac*.  ha:>  cscnpod 
J^iA-ii,  though  tiU  reiaurkH  ou  Uiir  gcni'ml  b>a«  ot  Uie  |)ii;iun)  atv  very  guod, 
««  iFtV;  iM  hia  oppcwllion  of  it  to  Uic  tT»*imwrt  o(  RuIn-iIii.    (Lecture  IX.) 
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But  tho  groat  paintar  folt  ho  bad  Bomethinf;  mont  to  do  yet. 
^Not  onlj  ihitl  Ugonjr  of  t)io  Onicifieid,  tmt  tlio  Itimuli  of  Iha 
people,  Ihfltrugu  which  iiivokml  liis  blood  uiion  Uii>m  »iid  tltoir 
children.  Not  only  tho  brutiiUty  of  tho  soldier,  the  ninilhy  of 
the  centurion,  nor  ttay  olhcr  mervly  inntni  mental  aiuiic  of  tlio 
Divine  fiufTcrin^,  but  the  tnry  of  Wit  own  iwupli;,  the  noiM 
against  hira  of  those  for  whom  ho  died,  wore  to  bo  »ct  bcforo 
U)o  ejre  of  tho  lUiderBtnnding,  if  tho  power  of  the  pictttro  waa 
to  bo  complete.  This  rape,  bo  it  romoniboTOd,  was  one  of  dinap- 
pointcd  pride  ;  an<l  tlie  disapjiointmeut  dftted  essentiallif  from 
the  time,  when  but  five  dnyn  before,  tho  King  of  Zion  came,  imd 
YTM  reoeived  with  hoMinnHJis,  riding  upon  an  tm,  and  »  colt  the 
foal  of  an  aes.  To  thi«  lime,  chi'n,  it  yrua  neceamry  to  direct  tha 
thoughts,  for  Uicrcin  nro  found  both  tho  cuutte  and  iJio  chumo- 
l«r,  the  excit«moht  of,  and  tho  witness  again^  tJiia  madiiesa 
of  the  people.  In  tho  Hliadaw  bohind  the  cfoes,  a  man,  riding 
on  an  a8R  oolt,  looks  back  to  the  multitude,  while  he  points  with 
a  rod  to  tho  Christ  crucified.  The  aas  is  feeding  on  the  rmi- 
tianis  of  mlhcri-tl  juihH-teaoos. 

With  thk  nia^ilor-strokc  I  belicvo  I  may  torminato  all  Ulna- 
trutioo  of  Uio  iwciiliiir  |Kiwor  of  tho  imagination  over  the  fooi- 
ings  of  tho  ipoctutor,  by  tho  elevation  into  dignity  imd  m4Mining 
of  tho  Bnialk-«t  uvcvHSory  circuniKlances.  But  I  have  not  yut 
snllicit-'ntly  dwelt  on  the  fuct  from  which  this  power  arises,  tho 
abaolnte  truth  of  etatcofent  of  the  contmi  fact  as  it  was.  or  must 
haye  been.  Without  this  truth,  this"  awful  first  moving  princi- 
[ile,  idl  diraotion  of  the  feelings  ia  useless.  Ttiat  which  we 
cannot  excite,  it  is  of  no  use  to  know  how  to  govorn. 

I  )ui7e  before  alluded,  Sect  1.  Chap.  XIV.,  to  the  painful- 
nvss  of  RalTaolle's  treatment  of  the  miu«moro  of  iho  innoocnt«. 
Fngeii  athrms  of  it  thiU,  "  in  ilrnnuitiu  gnulalton  ho  di«C!lo«cd  all 
(II  Tii«  Uiihm^  t-bo  mother  through  every  imuj;o  of  pity  and  of 
.r.«(ii.>.««n«.  i^rror."  If  tliis  bo  bo,  I  Uiink  Ihu  phihwophieal 
spirit  ba«  prevailed  over  the  imagi natives  The  tmuginntiou 
ntivur  errs,  it  sees  all  that  is,  and  all  tho  relations  and  bearings 
»f  it,  but  it  woali)  not  have  coiifnsod  tho  mortal  frenzy  of  ma- 
ternal terror  with  yarioua  development  of  matoma)  charaoter. 
Fear,  rage,  imd  agony,  at  their  utmost  pitch,  sweep  away  all 
character:   humanity  it^iclf  would   be  Iwt  \n  xbalwxxv'&'j ,  *Cb& 
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womsn  would  becomo  thfl  mere  pGrsonification  of  animal  fury 
or  fear.  For  this  roaaou  all  the  ordiuary  ropreuoiitations  of  thia 
siiliject  aro,  [  think,  false  and  cold  :  the  artist  bos  not  heard 
tl)o  aliricks,  nor  mingled  with  the  fugitivoB,  be  haa  sat  down  in 
htti  Htudy  to  twist  features  methodically,  and  philosophic  ovur 
iiiKaiiity.  Not  so  Tiatomt.  Knowing  or  feeling,  thuL  the  vx- 
})rv«;rii)n  of  tho  himiiin  faoc  wiu  in  such  circunixlaticu*  nut  tu  bo 
ronilen'd,  and  that  the  etlDrt  oouhl  only  end  in  an  ugly  falso- 
hood,  ho  dunius  binuwlf  all  aid  from  thu  fvutnraii,  hu  feck  tliat 
if  ho  is  to  placo  himself  or  us  in  tho  midxt  of  that  maddtsned 
multitndc.  thurt!  can  be  no  timo  allowed  for  watching  exiiros- 
sion.  Still  less  doca  ho  depend  on  details  of  nitirdor  or  gbaatli- 
ness  of  death ;  tbero  is  no  blood,  no  stabbing  or  cutting,  but 
there  is  an  awful  substitute  for  these  in  the  cbiaroscnro.  The 
scene  is  the  outer  vestibule  of  a  palace,  the  slippery  marble  Hour 
is  fearfully  barred  across  by  sanguine  sliadowit,  so  ttiat  our  cyca 
seem  to  Ijccome  bloodshot  and  str^ned  with  strange  horror  and 
deadly  rision  ;  a  lake  of  life  before  Uiem,  like  Uic  burning  Kion 
of  tho  doomod  Moabito  on  tho  water  that  came  by  the  way  of 
ijdom  ;  tt  lingo  flight  of  etaits,  without  parapet,  descends  on 
the  left ;  down  this  rush  a  crowd  of  women  mixed  with  the 
inurilc-rers  ;  the  chUd  in  the  arms  of  one  has  been  seized  by  the 
limbs,  she  hurls  herself  over  the  edge,  and  falls  head  down- 
-most,  dragging  the  child  out  of  the  grasp  by  her  weight ; — she 
will  Iki  dujiOied  iIoa<l  in  a  second  :  two  others  are  farther  in  flight, 
tlicy  reach  iJie  edge  of  a  deep  river, — the  water  is  heat  into  a 
hollow  by  the  fureo  of  their  phuigo  ; — closo  to  us  i#  the  great 
struggle,  a  heap  of  tho  mothers  ontunglcd  in  one  mortiU  wrilho 
with  each  other  and  tho  swords,  one  of  the  munlerers  dashed 
down  and  crushed  beneath  them,  the  sword- of  another  cinjght 
by  the  blade  and  draj^ed  at  by  a  woman's  naked  hanil ;  tlio 
youngest  and  fairest  of  tiie  women,  her  child  just  torn  away 
from  a  ileath  grasp  and  chiMpcd  to  her  breast  with  the  grip  of  a 
iiU<i'l  vice,  falls  biK^kwiirds  helplo#»ly  over  tho  heap,  right  on  the 
Hwon)  puint«  ;  all  knit  t^vgether  and  hurled  down  in  one  hope- 
lens,  frensticd,  furions  abandonment  of  body  «iid  soul  in  the 
cfTort  to  save.  Their  shrieks  ring  in  our  oars  till  the  marblo 
seems  rending  around  us,  but  far  back,  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
stairs,  there  is  something  in  the  shadow  like  a  heap  of  clothes. 
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It  u  •  iromsn.  Bitting  qiiiet, — quite  quiet — still  aa  tny  stone, 

eho  lookA  down  steadfastlj'  on  her  dead  child,  laid  along  on  the 

floor  before  her,  and  her  haiid  is  pressed  softtv  ajion  her  brow. 

This,  to  my  mind,  la  the  only  ima^inatire ;  tluiL  is,  the  only 

trae,  real,  hcurtfoH  r(t{>n'iu>iitatton  of  Uie  bning  and  actuality 

of  the  subject  iu  t-xistimcc.*     I  «}iould  exhaust  tlio  (uitieDCO  of 

_  the  reader  if  I  wure  to  dwell  ut  IvneLli  on  iho  vari- 

%n.        Vnrtom  ,       ,  ,      .  .,      -  * 

wodntnUn^sxu-  oua  Btuncndoti8doTi-lopinont«al  Uiv  iniiieiuiition  of 

oln  ill  Swi  BcKM.    ,„,  '      .         ,        ,.         I       ,-     ,1  .1   ■  ,  . 

Tintoret  m  the  ocuolu  in  San  Iloccu  alone.  1 
would  fain  join  awhile  in  that  solemn  ptmse  of  the  jouniey  into 
Kgy]»t,  where  the  silver  houj^hs  of  the  sliadowy  treat  laco  with 
their  tremnlouit  lineii  the  alt^^rnat^  folds  of  fair  cUtids,  flushed 
by  fiiiut  oriuiMon  light,  and  lie  acroi«  the  stn'ams  of  bine  lietwoou 
thoKG  rosy  iidandK,  liku  Ihe  white  wukex  of  wandering  uhips  ;  or 
watch  beside  the  olecp  of  the  discipluo  umung  those  nuusy  leaves 
that  lie  so  heavily  on  the  dead  of  the  ni[;ht  beneath  the  descent 
of  the  angel  of  the  agony,  and  toss  fearfully  above  the  motion  of 
the  torehe«  as  the  troop  of  the  beli^yer  eincrgca  out  of  the  hollowii 
of  the  olives  ;  or  wait  thriHi>ri]  ihe  hour  of  nceuning  beside  tho 
jud^unt  seat  of  Piliite,  wlicm  nil  i»  xiufcvH,  nnfclt,  oxeuj't  the 
one  figure  that  stands  with  it«  head  bowed  down,  pale  Itko  a 
pillar  of  moonlight,  half  buthod  in  the  filory  of  tJio  Godhead, 
\n  Thr  u>t  half  wrapt  in  the  whiteness  of  the  Bhroud.  Of 
11^?"^  ^^.  these  and  all  tlie  other  thonghts  of  judescribahlo 
«M|BiBtw*.  power  that  are  now  fading  from  the  walla  of  those 
Delected  chambers,  1  may  perhaps  endeavor  at  some  future  time 
to  preserve  same  image  and  shadow  more  faithfully  than  by 
words;  but  1  shall  at  preaenL  tormiuute  our  xerimt  of  illustra- 
tions by  rcferenee  to  a  work  of  less  touching,  but  more  ipcincn- 
dons  apt)enl,  tiie  Ijost  Judgment  iu  tliu  Church  of  Stintu  Maria 
dell'  Orto.  In  tliiH  itiibject,  almost  all  realizing  or  local  state- 
ment had  been  uiirvfully  avoidod  by  the  rnotst  powerful  painters, 
they  judging  it  better  to  rcproBcut  its  chief  circumstauccs  as 
generic  thoughts,  and  prceent  them  to  tho  mind  in  a  typical  or 
abstract- form.  In  the  judgment  of  Angoliuo  the  tre-atuicnt  is 
pnroly  typical,  a  long  Campn  santo,  corajwsed  of  two  lines  of 

•  Note  the  slmlldw  iiod  unoomprriinnilinK  noUcn  of  tlils  pirnirc  by 
Puseli,  Ilia  description  of  Ihe  trratmont  of  it  by  other  piiinWre  is  Iiowevct 
true,  terse,  hhiI  valusble. 
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grarca,  atretehcs  nvraj  into  the  distance  ;  oa  tho  left  ude  of  it 
riso  tiia  condemned  ;  on  tlio  right  the  just.  With  Giotto  and 
Oroiigna,  the  concoplion,  though  loss  ripd,  is  equally  typical, 
no  eftort  biding  made  at  the  BUgg;eBtioii  of  Bpace,  and  only  so 
much  .ground  repretieutcd  aa  is  absolutely  neoesBarj  to  fii]}i|)ort 
tbc  near  figures  imd  allow  8pa<;e  for  a  few  graves.  Micimel 
Angelo  in  no  rospeot  diOvrs  in  his  troiitmcnt.,  oxcupt  thuL  hia 
figures  are  less  sym metrically  grouped,  unil  a  greutur  conception 
of  space  is  giren  by  their  rarious  perspective.  No  intercut  is 
attaoheii  to  bis  background  in  itself.  Fra  Bartolomoo,  never 
ablii  to  gntpple  with  any  species  of  sublimity  except  that  of  sim- 
ple roligiouK  feeling,  fuilit  most  signally  in  this  mighty  theme.* 
TTti!  group  of  the  dead,  including  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
figuix^ii,  occupii»  Uio  foreground  only,  Iwhiiid  them  a  vacant 
plain  cxt«nd«  to  the  foot  of  a  cindery  volcano,  about  vrboso 
moutb  eeveml  little  black  devils  like  spiders  are  skipping  and 
crawling.  Tlio  judgment  of  quick  and  dead  is  thus  exprc^eud 
as  taking  place  in  jibout  a  rood  wjuare,  and  on  a  down  of  people 
at  a  lime  ;  the  whole  of  the  Bpaco  ttud  horizon  of  the  sky  and 
land  being  h-ft  viicaiit,  mid  tho  presence  of  tlio  .Ttidge  of  Jilt  tho 
earth  mwio  nmru  finite  than  Uio  sweep  of  a  whirlwind  or  a 
thunderHtturin. 

By  TiittorcC  only  bas  this  unimaginable  ovont  been  grap])lod 
with  in  iitt  vtTity  ;  not  typically  nor  symbolically,  but  as  they 
nniy  see  it  who  shall  not  sleep,  but  be  changed.  Only  one  tra- 
diiional  cironm«ianco  he  bos  received  with  Uanto 
and  Michiu-1  Ang(4'>,  the  boat  of  tlio  condemned ; 
but  the  im|)ctncwity  nf  bis  mind  bunts  out  oven  in  the  ndoptioa 
of  this  image,  bo  has  not  stopped  at  tho  scowling  ferryman  of 
tho  one,  nor  at  the  sweeping  blow  and  demon  dragging  of  tlio 
other,  but,  seized  Ilylas-Iike  by  the  limba,  and  tearing  up  the 
earth  in  bis  agony,  tlio  \iiUim  i»  dwih<-d  into  his  destruction ; 
ttor  is  it  the  sluggiRli  Luthe,  nor  Uie  fii^ry  lake  that  lieant  tlie 
onrscd  YOMcl,  but  tho  oceans  of  the  oarl.h  and  the  wators  of  the 
firmumont.  gathered  into  one  whit*,  ghastly  cataract,  tho  river 
of  tho  wrath  of  God,  roaring  down  into  tho  gulf  wh^ro  the 
Torld  bus  meltod  with  its  fervent  heat,  choked  witli  the  rain 

*  Ftcsoo  In  tm  oui-hoiiM  of  tho  Ospodalo  9t*.  Haria  Nuova  at  Flortnoft 
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of  nattonti,  and  ilie  ltml>3  of  ita  i^orpses  bHutcd  ont  of  fU  wliirl- 
ing,  liku  waler-vheeliL  I)at  like,  out  of  Llia  holoit  oinl  i-4ivoriL0 
and  »)iiu!ow8  of  Iho  earLli,  th«  boniM  giUlicr,  wid  the  olu}->ko«pl 
bcnvo,  rtitiling  tuid  lullu.Tin^  into  liiilf-lcn^wloil  tuMtomins,  that 
cmnl, aiid elurtlu.  tiud  Htriigi^lc  u|>  iimong  tJio  jmtrid  wocde,  with 
the  cluy  clinging  to  thoir  clotted  hair,  and  thoir  heuvj-  vyoe 
BCitlod  by  tlio  cartli  darkni^etg  y«t,  like  liia  of  old  who  uont  liia 
way  an  seeing  toSiloam  Poo! ;  HhnkiiigofFoiie  by  one  thedrt-iims 
of  tlie  prison -house,  hardly  hcariug  the  clangor  of  the  Inimiwl* 
of  the  srmiefi  of  Uod,  blinded  yet  more,  lui  they  nwake,  by  the 
vhite  light  of  the  now  Ilcitven,  until  tho  greitt  vortex  of  the 
four  windH  Iwira  np  their  liodiiM  tt>  the  judgirit-nt  seat :  the  fip- 
mamoiiL  is  ull  full  of  ibom,  u  very  duet  of  hiimtin  souls,  timt 
drifts,  uiid  floatH,  und  fsllK  in  thu  intcrminnble,  inevitable  light ; 
the  bright  cIondH  uro  durkeiiml  with  them  aa  with  thick 
snow,  ctirrcut«  of  atom  lifo  in  tbo  iirtoriea  of  heaven,  now  Roar- 
ing lip  elowly,  further,  and  hight-r,  und  higher  still,  till  the  eye 
and  tho  thonght  can  follow  no  farther,  home  up,  wingless,  hy 
tlivir  inward  faith  and  by  the  angel  powers  invijiiblc  now  burled 
in  counlliw!  drift*  of  horror  beforo  tlie  breath  of  Uicir  condom- 
nAtion. 

Now,  I  vtish  tho  FGudtr  piirtiouluTly  to  obsorve  tfaron^oat 
all  these  works  of  Tintorvt,  the  diKtinetion  of  iliu  imuginntive 
verity  from  falsehood  on  the  one  hund,  and  from  realism  on 
in  Tlie  iniiiBt  the  other.  Tbo  power  of  every  picture  dependa 
KI!ll"<!i«t!i.'^ii6-  on  i^^  penetration  of  the  imagination  into  the 
«]  t™ui  nSum.  jpyg  nature  of  tho  thing  repreaanted,  and  on  the 
nUvr  Bcorn  of  the  imagination  for  all  Bhaoklefi  and  fottvre  of 
tncro  oxternal  fact  that  stand  in  tho  nay  of  its  suggcstivenosa. 
In  the  Baptii>m  it  cuts  away  the  trunkx  of  trees  as  if  thoy  were 
M>  much  cloud  or  vupor,  that  it  may  exhibit  trO  the  thought  the 
completed  sequency  of  the  soono  ;*  in  the  Mtuisiicro.  itcovers  thu 
marble  floor  with  visionary  light,  that  it  may  strike  terror  into 
the  spectator  without  condescending  to  butchery  ;  it  dclics  tho 
bare  fact,  but  creates  in  him  the  fearful  feeling  ;  in  tbo  t'mci- 
fixion  it  annihtltttes  locality,  and  bringa  the  paim-leavee  to  Cal- 

*  Tlie  »aia*  Ihing  1*  dntin  yet  more  lioldly  in  tbc  liicge  cimiiimiliou  of  tli« 
cciliug ;  iliu  pl^uc  ot  flory  vqiciitii ;  n  pun  of  Ibc  hoxt,  and  BiiaUicr  iiky 
horixrai  ue  ftxa  throogli  an  opening  in  the  grouiuL 
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Tarr,  bo  only  thftt  it  may  lioiir  (lie  iniii<I  to  tho  mount  of  Oliven, 
as  in  the  entombment  it  brings  tlio  manger  to  Jerii«alGm,  tlmt 
it  may  tiikc  the  heart  to  Bethlehem  ;  ant)  all  thi»  it  Aot*  m  tho 
daring  consciousness  of  its  higher  and  si|iiritiiiil  verity,  and  in 
tho  entire  knowledge  of  the  fnet  and  ^luhtituiico  of  al)  that  it 
toueliis.  Tlio  imaginary  boat  of  ihv  demon  angel  ex  pa  nds  tho 
rnsh  of  the  visible  river  into t)icdo«eontorirrc«i)itihlc condemna- 
tion ;  but  to  make  that  ru^li  nnd  rour  felt  by  the  eye  and  heard 
by  tho  oar,  tho  rending  of  the  |>ino  branches  above  tho  cataract 
is  taken  diroctlylrom  nature  ;  it  is  an  aUtroct  of  Alpine  storm. 
Hence  while  we  are  always  placed  f«ce  to  face  with  whatever  ia 
to  bo  told,  there  is  in  and  beyond  its  reality  s  voice  supi'rniit- 
nral ;  and  that  which  is  doubtful  in  tho  vision  has  8trengt}i, 
sinew,  and  asauredness,  built  up  in  it  by  fact. 

Irft  njt,  however,  still  advance  ono  stop  farther,  and  obscrvo 
IM  Th«  teuuu  the  imaginative  power  dcjirivod  of  all  aid  from 
tiw^  "irti'"^  chianweuro,  color,  or  any  other  means  of  conceal- 
*"'*■  ing  tho  frarnc-woi'k  of  it«  thoughts. 

It  was  said  by  Michael  Angelo  that  "  non  ha  I'ottimo  scul- 
toro  alcun  concetto,  Ch'un  marmo  solo  in  ae  non  cireoscriva,'* 
a  Hcntcnco  which,  though  in  the  immodiato  senac  intended  by 
the  writer  it  may  remind  na  a  little  of  the  indignation  of  BoJ- 
1c4iu's  Pitito,  "  II  a'cufloit  de  la  que  tout  co  qui  se  peut  dire  do 
beat),  t^t  daiiA  lea  dictJonn aires, — il  n'y  a  que  1m  paroles  qui 
eont  transposecR,"  yet  is  valuable,  heeauso  it  shows  us  that 
Hichucl  Angelo  bold  tho  imagination  to  be  entirely  expressiblo 
in  rock,  and  therefore  altogether  indepundunt.  in  its  own  na- 
ture, of  those  aids  4>r  color  and  shade  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended in  Tintoret,  though  t)io  aphoro  of  iU  operation  is  of 
course  by  these  incatcnlably  extended.  But  the  presence  of  the 
imagination  may  be  rendered  in  marble  as  deep,  thrilling,  unA 
ttwftd  m  in  painting,  so  tliat  the  sculptor  seek  for  tlie  soul  and 
govern  tlie  body  thereby. 

Of  a Tiim aginative  work,  Bandinolli  and  Canova  supply  us 
with  chariicWri.-itic  instjince*  of  every  kind,  tho  Hercules  and 
Cacns  of  tho  former,  and  it«  cnticiani  by  Cellini,  will  occur  at 
I—  fimiti  ^"W  to  every  one;  Uie  disgusting  statue  now 
Cioovs,  uido  da  j)liicod  80  iks  to  ouuccal  Giotto's  important  tcmjiera 
picture  in  Bantu  Croeo  is  a  better  iiutancc.  hut  a 
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still  mora  imprcssivA  Icmod  mij^lit  bo  received  by  companng  tbo 
JQanity  of  Canovu's  gurliind  gnwe,  and  Iwll-rciom  ismit iinc-nt  with 
the  itit«nBe  txntii,  U-niIi!nie:«it,  mid  jwwcr  <jf  men  liku  Miru>  du 
fiesole,  whoee  diiiti'l  litiivcn  ntunj  u  liitrd  c()gt',  unJ  diKpisus 
down  and  dimple,  bat  it  Eocms  to  ciit  light  und  vtm'e  broutb, 
tho  marble  bunia  beneath  it,  and  bctomcs  tnkii«puront  with  very 
BjiiriU  Yet  Mino  atopjjcd  at  Iho  humaa  nature ;  he  saw  tho 
Boul,  but  not  the  ghostly  prosoncea  about  it ;  it  was  reaened  for 
Mil^bal^l  Angelo  to  pierce  deeper  yet,  and  to  ace  tho  indwolling 
angvls,  Xo  man's  kouI  is  alone  :  LnociKni  ur  IViblt,  the  >>cr{K!iit 
has  it  by  the  hewrt  or  tha  angel  by  tho  iuiiid,  tho  li^ht  i>r  tho 
fcaroftheBpirituiiltliiiiipithiit  move  lietiidc  it  muy  be  «eon  ou  tho 
body ;  and  that  bodily  form  with  Buoiiaroti,  white,  HolJd,  distinct 
matierial,  though  it  be,.is  invuri»1ily  felt  m  tho  iiiittrumont  or  the 
habitation  of  Eomo  infiaitc,  inviNiblc  jiowor.  The  earth  of  the 
iw.  uiohMi  An-  Siittine  Adam  that  bcginti  to  bam  ;  the  woman  etn- 
>"''"'  bodied  burst  of  wloration  from  }iia  steep  ;  the  twelve 

great  torrentaot  the  S[)irit of  God  that  pauBc  ubore  u«  there,  urned 
in  ihcir  vvuseU  of  clay;  the  waiting  in  the  ehoilour  of  futurity 
of  tliOKC  through  whom  the  promise  and  prwwiioo  of  God  wont 
down  from  tliv  Evo  to  the  Alary,  each  still  imd  Rxed.  Ilicod  in 
Ilia  ospoctatiou,  silvnt,  foreseeing,  fuilhful,  scut4.<(l  cavh  on  his 
stony  throne,  the  building  stones  of  tlio  word  of  God,  building 
on  and  on,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  Befused  one,  tlio  head  of  the  oor- 
ticr  ;  not  only  these,  not  only  tho  Iroopa  of  terror  torn  up  from 
tlie  earth  by  the  four  qiiai-lcred  winds  of  the  Judgment,  but 
ATcry  fragment  and  atom  of  stone  that  he  ever  touohod  lK>canio 
instantly  inhabited  by  what  makes  the  hair  stand  iip  and  tho 
words  be  few ;  tJie  SL  ilittlhcw,  not  yet  discngagi-d  from  his 
st>|)tilchre,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  his  graTe  clothes,  it  ia  left 
for  us  to  loose  him  ;  tho  stimnge  spectral  wreath  of  tho  Florence 
rieta,  costing  its  pynunidal,  distorted  shadow,  full  of  pain  and 
death,  among  tho  faint  pnrplo  lights  that  cross  and  penitli  under 
I-  the  obscure  dome  of  Stv  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  white  lasiiitiidv  of 

joyous  limbs,  pantlter  like,  yet  paasirc,  fainting  with  Uicir  own 
delight,  that  gleam  amcmg  the  l*a;^i  fonnaJiMn«  of  the  ITlIizii, 
I  far  away,  showing  Uiemselv^  in  their  lustrous  lightnt^ss  as  the 

[  waves  of  an  Alpine  torrent  do  by  their  dancing  among  tlio  dead 
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abmes,  thongfa  the  etoneB  be  u  -white  aa  they  :*  and  finally,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  those  four  ineffable  trpee,  not  of  dark- 
neaa  nor  of  day — not  of  mor^iDg  nor  evening,  but  of  the  de- 
partore  and  the  resarrection,  the  twilight  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Bonlsof  men — together  with  the  spectre  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
the  niche  above  them ;  f  all  these,  and  all  else  that  I  could  namu 
of  his  forming,  have  home,  and  in  themselves  retain  and  exer- 
eiae  the  same  inezplioable  power — inexplicable  because  proceed- 
ing from  an  ima^native  perception  almost  superhuman,  which 
goes  whither  -ve  cannot  follow,  and  is  where  we  cannot  come  ; 

*  The  BHCchiu.  There  Is  a  snull  statue  oppodte  It  aba— unflniahed  , 
bofaairfritami." 

f  I  would  have  iodsted  more  on  the  gtaoatly  vitality  of  this  dreadful 
■tatne ;  }>at  the  paaaage  leferring  to  it  In  RogOTa'a  jtaly  mipersedes  all  further 
dsKilptkRL    I  suppose  moat  lovers  of  art  know  It  by  heart 

"  Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigaotic  shapes  of  Ni^t  and  Day, 
l^uned  Into  stone,  reet  everlastingly  ; 
Tet  atill  are  liieathlng,  and  shed  rouod  at  noon 
A.  twofold  influence, — only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darknisa,  mingling  rach  with  each  ; 
Both,  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  ago. 
Two  ghosts  are  silting  on  iheir  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  Diiko  Iiorenzo,     Hark  him  weU. 
He  medilutea.  hia  heail  upon  his  hand. 
-What  from  beneath  his  belm-liiie  bonnet  scowtsl 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  on  eyeless  skull  ? 
I^slost  in  sbadc  ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  foscinatea,  and  is  intolerable. 
Hie  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical  I 
Tlien  most  so,  when  the  distant  choh'  is  lieaxd 
At  mom  or  eve — nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  tliat  thrice- hallowed  day,  when  all  ore  there ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs, 
Yidt  the  Dead,    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power  1 

It  Is  stranfce  that  this  should  be  the  only  written  instance  (as  far  as  I 
recollect^  of  Just  and  entire  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's  spiritual  power. 
It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  very  intensity  of  his  imagination  (hat  he  bos  been 
so  little  understood — for,  as  I  before  said,  imagination  can  nevn  be  met  by 
vanity,  nor  without  earnestnesa.  His  Florentine  foltowers  saw  in  liim  nn 
anatomist  and  posture-master — and  art  was  finally  destroyed  by  (he  intlueiicc 
over  admiring  idiocy  of  the  greatest  mind  thut  art  ever  inspired. 
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tlirowiug  naked  th«  final,  deepest  root  of  the  Iwing  of  man, 
whereby  lie  grows  out  of  tlio  iavuible,  and  holds  on  liJa  QoA 
homo.* 

*  I  Iinrc  not  cho»rn  In  tnti-rrupl  the  flrgumcol  TOfpoolIng  Ihe  ononce  of 
the  iDiHic' notion  fsruliy  t>y  ttny  n-mnrh^  ou  tlic  vxocutiuu  of  the  iinM;^uiitivu 
biuiil ;  liut  we  caii  bunlly  Ituve  Tbitorei  aud  MIcbnul  Anj^olo  wilhaiil  name 
itolicr  of  the  ivreemiiieut  patita of  vxHiuliciii  vxluUtul  hy  Iwth  of  Uicm,  ia 
CotucqiimoG  of  lliuir  ri^ir  nDil  clmrncn  of  cnnmplinn  :  nnr  wlllioiit  s^In 
W!iriiinj{  tlie  lowiir  nrtiil  from  roiifi .11  ruling  IIiIn  vclwlly  <if  ilooialuu  »tiil 
iDipiiIk'iicr  with  tlic  Tt:tocliy  of  affeclatioa  or  iadotvut-'e.  Kvury  rvadlt  uf  runl 
itnitjinniitioii  wo  liavc  «ei.'ii  lo  Iw  a  Iraib  of  tome  ^t :  und  il  U  tin.-  vluirmr- 
ItTinlif  (if  truth  to  bt'  in  aamn  wny  tniigtlili^.  iiL'ixitlili!.  dl!>iln;tii>ol<'>'''<'-  '™'' 
clnir,  iw  it  is  of  (iilschoad  lo  be  obscure,  nmtiiKd.  nnd  ninfii>iinj[.  Not  Imt 
that  many.  If  not  m<ut  imlhK  hnrc  .1  dark  nidc,  n  Eliln  by  whirji  Ihcy  OTO 
ConucclrH  Willi  myslprlcs  loo  hi/li  for  im, — nay,  1  Ihlnk  il  is  cimm.jiily  bill 
a  poor  aod  inl8orob1e  truth  wlilch  the  hiimiiD  mind  can  iralk  all  ivtiud.  hut 
at  all  UTrnia  tbi-y  have  oiil'  Mv  by  wbicli  vv  fMn  lay  liold  of  tliein.  iiofl  (cail 
tliat  ilicy  lira  iluwurij^ht  mluuiuiit.  und  thul  tlidi  fii«m,  though  lout  in  cliiitd 
licTc  luid  therp.  h  unnlU'ruhli.-  iliiU  n^til.  and  not  l(r»  rcnl  luid  mcky  Iux'auk 
IdIIiiIIj^  nnd  joiniil  on,  St.  Mii.hiicr.i  tnuunt-tiko  tn  n  fnr  mniiiliiiid.  80 
then,  whnlvvcr  the  rtikl  InituriiiiUion  Ifiyit  hold  of,  as  it  inatriitli,  Atma  not  all«f 
Into  anytblug  tlsc  an  thu  1iii!u:iiiiitivo  purt  worka  at  it  uuil  faulti  uvur  it  mhI 
flndu  out  mori^  of  il.  but  comi^ii  out  iwirv  >iul  mora  L-onttiKinlly.  nil  tlint  \* 
found  out  iK)i[ilinKl»nnd  imlirnting  utill  marc  Itdiliid,  ami  Klvinj;  niliUllona] 
atabilily  auil  ruftliiy  10  Hint  which  Ih  dt>u>ovcrvd  tilTnwly,  But  if  iE  biifiiiicyor 
any  nlhiT  form  of  ;i«i.'uiio  iriuLiriutiliuii  which  in  ul  worl<,  then  tlial  whii^ii  it 
gcia  bold  uf  aiiiy  not  ii<--  n  truth,  but  ODiy  an  idiii.  which  wtU  kixp  giving  way 
OS  toon  RK  wc  liy  lo  lake  huld  of  It  nn<l  lumiiijc  Into  wiinclhlnji  cImt.  an  lliat 
■aWQgo  oncnpylD);  II.  every  pari  will  he  iii«ot>«l8tcnt  wilh  all  llial  hoa 
fone  beforv,  aiii)  hi  iutvrvuki  It  will  vuuiHli  allogvlhiT.  unil  leavo  hiaiikii 
wtiiidi  ntuBi  )m>  llllcd  up  l>,v  imy  miuins  iil  hand.  And  in  ik«Mi  dreumKlan- 
CCK.  tbc  painter,  uiuiblu  to  Kixc  hin  thuiiKliI,  b(«niiM!  il  bni  not  nihttanca 
nor  Innc  nimUKh  U>  tK^ar  gratping,  in  llnbtc  to  otlrh  ut  every  line  thai  li«  lays 
down,  for  help  and  siigitc^iion,  and  10  bo  led  aivay  by  II  10  nomi'iliiiig  eliM, 
which  the  Onl  uOurt  ut  n.-iilixv  diMijiales  i&  like  niauucr,  pliiciu^'  luioilicr 
phBalom  in  Its  ntunii.  until  out  of  the  fntgni'^nla  of  Uicntt  hucoouIvi.-  plmn- 
tonu  be  hiu  fClucd  logcllirr  a  rncur,  rolndlcjo,  Jarahintitry  whole,  a  irilxtiiro 
ofalltliuiww  iriiv  or  common  Ihi-hcIi  of  Uie  Nicci?(«lve  <«ni:'r-|iiiuiin,  fur 
thai  is  jim^sinrlly  what  in  flml  <'iiiLgliI  h  hi^up  of  Uiiuj^  Willi  (hi-  blrif>iii  ult 
and  the  cbill  on,  liilH>iioua,  uaBatatal.  imme.  wiili  Us  i^inptinau  disguixsd 
liy  ajtoctntloii.  ami  )(■  toatdeaKiiM  Mltcd  hy  exlmrajpuioe. 

NM-mmrlly,  from  iIicmc  modcn  «f  niiiccptloii.  Ibtcv  vices  of  cieculJon 
DMifl  r«suli ;  ^d  lliese  ar«  ui*vc«SHr!l,v  found  in  all  llio»e  parta  of  (be  woik 
whure  any  trmit  hun  Ixien  put  iu  conci-piion.  and  only  lo  bu  avoided  in  por- 
tions of  imtiwl  portraitun-  (fur  a  lliorau^bly  unitnnsinative  pniiiiur  ciui  tnuko 
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Now,  in  nil  thcw)  institncca,  lot  it  be  obwrrcd,  for  it  is  lo  tbftt 
end  nloiu!  tliut  I  Imto  bu«ii  arg:iiiiig  lUl  ulong,  tJiat  the  virtue  of 
blie  iinuginiLt,i<i[]  u  it«  n-4u:)iiiig,  hy  iiitiiitJun  uml  iutvnsity  uf 

ISO.  itBra,i(ot»-  S'""^'  ''"^''  ^■'  "■■'"'^•""g'  l'"*  "'y  '^  authoritiitivo 
fl.iii  Thi'  i"i-  oiiciiing  iiDd  rcvealiiiir  powor.)  a  more  csscutial 
till-  5niii4;iuii^.,n  tjiith  than  18  HfCD  ut  tbo  aiirfscc  of  tuiugs.  I  re- 
iH'rr^giiionnfniu-  pent  that  it  niHtlcrs  not  irhvtliur  the  reader  in  will- 
hv^  to  cult  this  fiicnlty  imn^ination  or  iio,  I  do  not 
euro  about  tlio  tiumc  ;  I)Ut  I  would  bo  undoi^tood  vlieii  1  spe&k 
of  imngiiiutivn  lieraafler,  to  mean  this,  the  true  fouudiition  of 
all  art  which  oscn^iftoii  etcrnfil  authority  over  men's  luiiidH  ;  (all 
other  imagination  than  thia  la  cither  seeanditrj  and  conloinjila- 
tivc>  or  utterly  MjturiouH  ;)  tho  base  of  whose  authority  and  being 

no  u.w  of  a  Htutlj — hH  his  MiuUtu  am  gaivuMi  nnd  cxporSruoaU,  all  are 
cqiuiUy  wrong,  and  ki  fur  fch  to  lio  wrong  by  li1ni»i>lf.  (Imi  he  wlil  tint  wurk 
by  aav  of  llittn.  but  will  iLlirnjrs  «>iideavar  V>  Improve  upon  thvra  in  the  pic- 
lure,  and  so  lone  thu  iisfi  ot  tlu-'cn).  Thou  llin-a  ricM  of  cxvinninii  ate  Uicn 
— Itrel,  feebleoeiut  of  linnillmg.  owitis  ii>  unccrtiiinly  of  intrnilon  ;  tieeoiully, 
intentional  ennlemDei*  of  hnndlinjt.  in  tlio  linpn  of  getting  by  aeclilent 
Homi-iliini;  mora  IltaQ  waa  raetinl ;  nn<l  loKily,  violence  aad  Iiasle  of  hnoA- 
liu;^.  in  llie  effort  to  SMuru  as  mticli  ua  puniblu  of  the  olucure  iianftc  ot 
whicli  the  aiinil  tee]«  Itaclf  loans  hold.  (1  lun  ilirniii;lioiit,  it  will  Iw  ob- 
wrvod.  utiribultug  riglit  feeliiij;  to  tlio  unimitglniktlvo  piLlnler  ;  If  ho  litck 
this,  bill  c-xrculion  may  ha  eeol  ami  dolermSneil.  iM  lie  will  net  down  fuliehood 
■without  blushing,  nn<l  UHlines*  without  Bufferliif;,)  .Udtd  to  thtai!  vnriomi 
«vicleiiee«  of  weaknpfS,  will  liL-  thi-  viirirnu  rices  nswmcd  for  llie  «tkc  of 
CDiiceolnieiit ;  murhid  rrtlncmi'nLi  disgiiisiui;  freblfTiifti — or  insolence  and 
coimeQ<!Bi  to  cover  despnrntloii.  Wtien  iJie  tmagloalioa  ia  powerful,  th« 
rraiillint;  execution  id  of  course  iho  oonirwy  of  all  Oiln  ;  iia  first  sleira  will 
commonly  l>c  Impctuoiui.  in  eloaring  lC8  j^uni)  and  grttitig  nt  its  first  enn- 
ceptloo— ag  wc  know  of  Michael  Ang«lo  in  bix  iimiiing  lii«  blocks  Into 
ahupe.  (sec  the  puaaaga  quoted  by  Sir  Ohnrln*  Clarke  In  llie  CM<uy  ou  Ei- 
pn-»io(i.  from  BlaJK  ile  Vigenere.)  and  a»  It  is  visible  in  the  lumdling  of 
■nmorct  nlwiiys  ;  in  the  work  upprondim  coimpl<Tlion,  the  slrcikc,  while  it 
remaiuM  c^ertnln  nnd  Arm,  Iiociiiisr  Iu  nnd  is  nlwnyii  known,  tnny  (rci|iirntly 
bt«ORie  slow  and  careful,  tiolli  on  :ieeniinl  of  the  dlflknlly  of  following  the 
pure  lines  of  the  eouu-plion.  uud  txicuUHe  llieru  is  no  fcur  felt  of  Uie  emieep' 
tion'M  vnniabing  before  it  eiui  Ik'  n.>uli:toil ;  btii  gc^icrally  there  is  n  corUiin  dc- 
glut  of  Impctiinxlly  vitiblc  in  th<r  worUHof  nil  the  men  of  blgb  imiighuilloo, 
when  Iliey  are  not  working  from  n  mudy,  diowlng  Itwif  In  ^ficliuel  Aiigulo 
by  the  numbtr  of  blocks  be  left  unlluiBheil.  and  by  some  slight  evidi^noeN  in 
tbotie  he  eompli'ted  of  his  having  worked  puinfully  towards  the  dose  ;  ca 
thnt,  except  the  Duke  honaio,  Uie  Uucclius  of  the  Plonratine  gallny,  nad 
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is  its  perpetnal  thint  of  truth  and  pnrpovc  to  be  trtw.  It  has 
no  food,  no  delight,  no  care,  no  perception,  except  of  tratli ;  it 
is  forever  looking  under  masks,  and  bumini;  up  iniHts  ;  no  falr- 
noas  of  form,  no  majce^  of  seomiiig  will  siuisfv  it ;  the  first 
condition  of  ita  existence  is  incapability  of  being  deceived  ;  and 
though  it  somctimeH  dwells  upon  and  snbstnntiatos  the  fictions 
of  fancy,  yet  its  own  njicriuion  is  lo  traoe  to  thotr  farthest  limit 
the  trnc  laws  nnd  Iiki^liliootU  evoti  of  ihu  fictitious  creation. 
This  hiw  boon  well  expliuned  by  Pu^li,  in  his  nllumn  to  the 
Centaur  of  Zcuxih  ;  ani]  thoro  is  not  i>erha]M  a  greater  exertion 
of  ininginativD  pvwvr  tbnu  may  Ix^  ninnifcstcd  in  following  out 
tu  tlivir  tartlicst  limits  ibc  ncvossury  consequences  of  such  arbi- 
triuy  combination;  but  lot  nob  the  jests  of  tbo fancy  bo  con- 

thu  PiciA  of  Uunoa.  I  know  not  anyof  liU  Ouitlivil  woilu  iu  wbicti  tiia  minu 
it  aa  mightity  cKprcBicd  aa  In  liU  aiiTblu  aki-idlics  ;  ociljr,  U  h  Kiwnj-ii  lo  liu 
obacnml  lliat  impc^umity  «c  ritilrjicsi  of  hnnil  In  not  nctwwari); — nnd,  U 
ImaiclnailTr,  In  nci'vr — ntraiessneBB.  In  tlio  two  Inndscupca  al  tlio  ond  of  thn 
Scuola  di  Bun  IIooco.  Tlnioret  has  drawn  several  lanre  Irce  Iniuka  with  two 
Mmkn  of  hU  Imisli— oni!  for  Ihi)  dnrk,  nud  onollicr  for  the  li^'it  niilc  ;  luid 
lli<:  liirRi!  riMik  nt  tin-  (out  of  the  pic^mrc  of  ilic  Tirtnptntlon  i*  imintinl  witli  n 
few  ilflftchcii  louclics  (.(  gnij-  nTOT  a  fliil  limirn  x'^"'"'  '•  '"'t  ""'  louclic» 
of  Uiv  trto  tnmkn  huve  Ijceii  followei!  Ity  tlje  mind  im  tliey  went  iI'jwii  wiiti 
thi'  nioitt  iminful  Iiitousity  tliruugli  llitftrevciy  uuiiviliiliuii  ;  mid  tliv  fuw  j^riiy 
Klrukt!!!  un  Qie  itoiie  nre  m>  coiiByLTcO  Itiiil  u  Iwller  itooi-  iudl-  rould  nut  tiu 
pointnl  If  wo  look  It  moath  to  It :  ud  1  supiHw.*.  gri>crnl1]'.  it  waidd  be 
ullcily  Impotalbk  to  give  an  example  of  «xeciiiloti  iti  nlilcli  lew  was 
led  to  flccident,  or  la  wluoU  tacav  citK  wns  toiiL-eutrutcd  in  livcry  slroko, 
Ilutii  tliL-  iwminfcly  KJt'i""''^  ■>'>■'  ImgHMuous  hnndling  of  ttiis  pidiilcr. 

On  tlic  liiiltil  of  both  Tinlorrt  and  Mlrlim-I  Aii((<>lo  to  work  Htrni)tlit 
fcoward  from  iho  tilock  nnd  uq  tho  c'aqvim.  wiiVioiic  study  or  tnndvl.  It  U 
needleM  lo  iutusl ;  fur  lliougti  this  is  one  of  the  must  uiniumg  proofs  of 
tlielr  InuipmitivL-  powur.  il  ia  u  daugurims  prtt'cdtnl.  No  itiudu  of  i-xticu- 
tioR  oi^t  «vi-r  lo  b(!  tuiiifht  lo  n  yoiini;  urtist  i»  Inttrr  tliui  imoIiiiT ;  lia 
ouKlit  to  iinilcn^.ind  tin:  tnilli  of  whitt  lic^  bin  to  do.  fcUcitoiio  cxiwullon 
will  follou-  na  n  mnllir  of  cniim! ;  nnd  if  lio  fccU  Idmnntt  cii)>nl>li!  of  jicttliii; 
ol  the  rij^l  nt  ooco,  )ic  will  nitiiinklty  do  no  wltbont  refcrunwt  lo  pi\'ccdrni. 
Ha  ou)[1it  to  bold  a1>'ays  llial  hia  duty  In  lo  utt&iu  tlie  hl|;Uebi  fuiult  bv  can, 
— bui  tliHt  no  one  bus  nuy  tiuuuua  wiili  the  muans  or  tunc  hi:  hiu  loki-n.  If 
it  aw  be  done:  quickly,  let  il  he-  no  done  ;  If  not,  let  II  l>e  done  at  imy  mtc 
For  kaowinjc  IiIr  wny  he  Is  nnawnmhk.  nnd  Ihrrcfon^iniiM  not  wtilk  ilovbl- 
Ingfy;  Init  uo  ooc  can  blnm«:bim  for  w»1k)u^ Aiui£>u*ly,  It  Iho  wuy  1«a 
nuTow  ODO,  wiUi  a  iiUp  on  wdi  tide,  lie  may  pouK,  bat  Iw  must  uoi  liuu- 
taiv, — aud  inmlilc,  but  maul  not  racillalc. 
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founded  with  Lhitt  after  iicrioiiR  work  of  th«  imo^nstion  wUicli 
giv(«  them  all  ihe  n(!rvoti><  ri-rity  tmil  »it)iKL»att^  ciT  wiiioh  ttiey 
are  aiput)!".  Let  not,  tlif  moii^ton  of  C'liiiiisw  i.'girllicnwiin;  bo 
eonluuncli'd  vhU  Ui«  Funn,  Satyr,  or  Ountaur, 

How  diSurcnt  tliin  dutinition  of  llic  imugiiiatioti  may  be 
boia  the  ideal  of  it  vonimotilyontvrtuinod  umongiu,  luin  hurdly 
say,   bcouuse  I  huro  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  what  ia  usnmlly 

t_  .  ^  .  meant  by  the  term.  I  hear  modern  worka  con- 
ainuaf"^  on-  stantly  praised  as  being  imaginative,  m  wbicb  I 
can  traco  no  virtuo  of  any  kind  ;  but  simple,  star* 
ish,  unpaJliateii  faUehuod  and  «x^ggration ;  I  see  not  what 
merit  lliere  can  be  in  piiro,  ugly,  rcfloluUi  iirtion  ;  it  ia  surely 
easy  enougii  to  Ljo  wrong  ;  tbcru  itro  many  ways  of  being  unlike 
nature.  I  undcriiUind  not  what  virtue  that  'a  which  entitles  one 
of  thesiii  ways  to  Ijc  called  imaginative,  rather  tban  another ; 
and  I  iini  t^till  farther  cml>nrru£scd  by  hcHring  thi;  purlions  of 
those  works  culled  especinlly  imaginative  iu  which  there  is  tho 
mo«t  effort  at  minutiand  mechanical  statement  of  contemptible 
details,  and  in  which  the  artist  would  have  been  as  aetnal  and 
absolute  in  imitation 89  an  echo,  if  he  had  known  how.  Againi^t 
convictions  wliicli  I  do  not  underttnnd,  J  cannot  argue  ;  but  I 
TDuy  warn  the  ariiiit  iJmt  intugination  of  tin»  atrange  kind,  m 
not  capable  uf  bearing  the  time  t«iit ;  nothing  of  iu  doing  ever 
lias  continued  it«  influence  over  men  ;  und  if  he  desiroA  to  taka 
place  among  the  threat  men  of  older  ttuio,  there  \«  but  one  way 
for  it ;  and  oiw  kind  of  imagination  that  will  utand  tho  im- 
mortal light :  1  know  not  how  far  it  is  by  effort  cultivable  ;  but 
we  have  evidence  enough  before  us  to  show  in  what  direction 
that  effort  must  be  made. 

We  have  seen  {§  10)  that  tho  imagination  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree dependent  on  licmeness  of  niond  emotion ;  in  fact,  all 
moral  truth  can  only  thus  be  ttpprchended — and  it  is  obeorvable, 
|».  Item ii> c.ii-  gent^rally,  that  all  true  and  deep  emotion  is  imagi- 
pruimt  nn  the  native,  both  in  conception  and  cipression  ;  and 
inomi(«iipg..  that  the  mental  sight  becomes  sharper  with  every 
full  beat  of  the  ^eart ;  a.id.  therefore,  all  egotism,  and  selfish 
care,  or  regard,  are  in  proportion  to  their  constancy,  deatnictive 
of  imagination  ;  whose  play  and  power  dejicnd  altogetlier  on  «nr 
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g  able  to  forget  onrfclrca  and  «nter  like  poasening  spirita 
Into  Uh-  tiodii^H  of  thiii^^  aboat  aa. 

A^iii,  iLti  tiii>  life  of  imagination  in  in  th«  dincovaring  of 
tnitli,  it  i*  i^loiir  it  cnn  huve  no  rRat>ect  fur  myingtt  or  opinionii : 
kuowtiig  in  ilxi'lf  wln'ii  il  has  invoiilett  triih' — it«tK--«s  iind  tor^ 
(n.  On  in.iic  inoiil<'<l  oswjJt  wbvn  il  liiw  this  knuwliidgo,  its 
p«iKl«nG««imL>>ii.  g„„a(,„f  B„et*«a  orfBiiwrc  is  too  aciitolo  be  affwtod 
by  pniisj  or  blame.  SyRipatli}'  it  desires — l>ut  can  do  without ; 
of  opinions  it  is  regardless  not  in  pride,  but  liecaiiae  it  hsa  no 
vnnity,  nnd  is  consrioua  of  it  rule  of  action  and  object  of  aim  iu 
which  it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  partly,  also,  in  pnre  energy  of 
Jesire  and  longing  to  do  and  to  invent  more  and  more,  which 

iffer^it  not  to  suck  the  sweetnoRs  of  priii^e — Hnl<?M  a  little,  with 
tlio  end  of  the  rod  in  Jtx  tuind,  and  witlioiil  paiuiitig  in  itx  uiundi. 
tit  goes  «lrui^)t  forward  up  the  hill ;  nn  voicctt  nor  mutttfringM 

an  turn  it  liiu;k,  nor  prtrify  it  from  itii  )mr]io«c.* 

FinuHy,  it  i»  ovidunt,  that  liko  tbo  theoretic  focnlty.  the 

inut^ination  must  be  fed  constantly  by  external  nature — after 

the  illustrations  we  have  ^ren,  this  mayseom  mere  truism,  for  it 

._  .  .     .  .     is  oleai'  that  to  the  exercise  of  the  penelnitive  fjMj- 

ISl  Anil  on  hall-       ,  .  .  -         .  ,  , 

Itaji  refctcnn^  u>  nlty  a  ituhject  of  penetration  h  necessary  ;  but  I 
note  it  ht'oaug^  many  piiint^trs  of  jiowerfiil  mind 
have  U'on  liMt  to  tlio  world  by  their  miffering  the  ro>tlc«*  wrilh- 
ing  of  their  iniiiginaticn  in  its  cugo  to  take  phicc  of  its  healthy 
and  oxuiting  activity  in  the  fields  of  nature.  Tho  most  inia;*i- 
nutive  men  always  study  the  hanlest,  and  are  the  moat  thirsty 
for  new  knowledge.  1'  Fancy  plays  like  a  atiuirrel  in  ita  circular 
prison,  and  is  happy ;  but  imagination  i*  a  pilgrim  on  the  ojirth 
— and  her  home  is  in  heaven. ,'  Shnt  her  from  the  iiulda  of  Uio 
celestial  mountains — bur  her  from  breathing  their  lofty,  eiin- 
Lvarmcd  air  ;  and  we  may  as  well  tnm  upon  her  tlte  Iiwrt  bolt  <if 
le  tower  of  famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  tho  keeping  ol  thi) 
wildest  snrgc:  that  washea  Capraja  and  Uorgona. 

*  Tliat  wkiob  WQ  know  ot  llio  lives  of  U.  Ajigulo  aiul  Tiutom-t  b  urn- 
nently  iUusirallve  ot  tills  tumpcr. 


CHATTKll  IV. 
07  IMAOINATION  COSTEMPLAUTt 

Wb  bare,  in  the  two  preocdiiig  cliapters,  arrived  nt  dt^flnito 
concluiiiotis  reepoctinj^  the  powor  and  essence  of  tlio  iinngiiiutivQ 
fuculty.  In  these  two  ucta  of  penetrntiou  and  combinuUou,  ita 
11.  ltDuiiuiion  sqmratiiig  ajtd  characteristic  attributes  aru  gh' 
wn^vkiijv^^i.  ^j^j^  d^^vel<.i>ed  ;  it  rcnmina  tw  \i»  ouly  to  ohsorvo 
riaKS  OT'o"!!ji  "  tPftain  habit  or  mode  of  oporution  in  which  it 
orihe&fuit^  r_r,>,jtieiitl)-  dulight*,  and  hy  which  it  addrefiaes  it- 
sulf  to  our  |>orceplioii!i  iimre  forcibly,  and  asserts  its  preacnco 
more  distinctly  than  in  lho«c  mighty  but  more  secret  workings 
trherein  ite  life  consists. 

In  our  examination  of  the  comhining  iniiigi nation,  wc  ohow) 
to  tu»um« ,tl)e  firitt  or  ttimplc  cinicciitiou  to  Iw  m  clear  in  tho 
ahitcnoo  M  iu  tJie  [irosciicc  of  Uie  object  of  it.  Thix,  I  tciippotm, 
ia  in  point  of  fact  never  Uie  caco,  nor  iit  un  appro):  imation  to 
such  distinctness  of  conci-ption  alK-ayx  u  ehuriii.-tcri8tic  of  the 
imaginativQ  mind.  Mtmypurxuns  have  thorough  and  felicitous 
power  of  drawing  from  memory,  yet  never  originate  a  tJiought, 
nor  excite  an  emotion. 

Tlte  form  in  which  conception  actually  ocenn  to  ordinary 
minds  apgxtars  t«  derive  value  Mud  preciousmtits  from  that  indufi 
nitencBs  which  we  alluded  to  in  the  second  chapter,  (§  i.)  for 
1 3,  The  wnbicn-  there  is  an  unfailing  chann  in  the  memory  and 
IijrcrfeoiiMitiimi.  aniidpation  of  things  beautiful,  more  aunny  and 
spiritual  than  attacheti  to  their  presence  ;  for  with  their  pres- 
ence it  is  po«ibl(>  to  bp  wiU'd.  and  even  wearied,  but  with  the 
imi^mation  of  them  novor  ;  in  w>  far  that  it  ncedn  some  self- 
discipline  to  prevent  the  mind  from  fulling  into  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  dissatisfaotioD  with  all  that  it  Imuiodiutoly  poAiowcx, 
and  continual  longing  for  things  absent ;  and  yet  I  think  tJiia 
chann  'a  not  justly  to  be  attributed  to  tho  mere  ragtieuess  and 
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nncertaintv  of  the  oonooptton,  oxcopt  Uins  far,  tliiit  of  objccta 
whoK  substantial  preeeora  wsa  uglf  or  painful  tho  sublimity  and 
impronivenesB,  if  there  were  any,  is  retained  in  tho  conception, 
while  the  nuKnal  offeniiirenejs  ia  vitbdrawn  ;  Cbaa  circuin- 
staaooa  of  horror  nuvy  ha  safely  touched  iu  verbal  deAcriptiou^ 
and  for  a  timu  dwelt  u]>on  by  Lbc  mind,  aa  often  by  Homer  and 
SpoDScr.  (by  the  I»tl«r  fnyjuently  with  tvo  much  groiuttiewi,  m 
in  tho  description  of  thf  combat  of  the  Ited-Croiw  Knight  witlt 
Erronr,)  which  could  not  for  a  momont  bo  regarded  or  tolomtcd 
in  tlieir  reality,  or  on  canvus  ;  and  besides  tbia  mellowing  and 
•oftening  operation  on  tJiose  it  retains,  the  conoeptive  faculty 
has  tlie  power  of  letting  go  many  of  them  altogether  out  of  ita 
group*  of  idea*,  and  retaining  only  tlioHe  where  the  meminisso 
juTabit  will  apply  ;  and  in  this  way  the  entire  group  of  monioriea 
bocomos  altogether  delightful  ;  but  ol  thotfe  parts  of  anything 
|s.i(iKrtiniiwif  which  are  in  thomsolTce  beautiful,  1  think  the  tn- 
S'oll'ctlS^'S  dieUnctnm  no  bent-fit,  bnt  that  the  brighter  they 
toiribinti,  n,^  t|,p  ijf,tt^r  ,   ^„j  that  the  peculiar  charm  wfl 

feel  in  conception  results  from  its  gnuip  and  blending  of  ideas 
rather  than  from  tiieir  ohsRUrity,  for  wc  do  not  usually  recall, 
ta  we  have  seen,  one  part  at  a  lime  only  of  u  pliitsant  accne,  ouo 
moment  only  of  a  happy  day  ;  bnt  together  with  each  singh;  v\y 
jcet  wc  kunimon  up  u  kind  of  i-rowdod  and  involved  «hiidowtng 
forth  of  all  the  other  glories  with  which  it  was  nesociutcd,  and 
into  every  moment  wo  eoncentrato  an  epitome  of  Uto  day ;  and 
it  will  happen  frequently  that  even  when  tJie  viHible  objects  or 
actnal  circumstanoee  are  not  in  numlierii  rememliered  ;  yet  tlM 
feeling  and  joy  of  thera  is  obtained  we  know  not  how  or  whence, 
and  BO  with  a  kind  of  conceptive  burning  gliuw  we  bend  the  nun- 
shine  of  all  the  day,  and  tho  fulnetut  of  nil  the  twiw  np<;n  every 
point  that  wo  sucocMiTcly  seize  ;  and  this  togctlicr  with  more 
vivid  action  of  fancy,  for  I  think  that  tlio  wilful  and  playful 
seizure  of  the  points  that  salt  her  p»rpo»t  and  help  hor  epHug- 
ing,  whereby  she  is  distinguished  from  simple  conception,  takea 
placo  more  easily  and  actively  with  the  memory  of  thinga  than 
in  |Hveence  of  them.  But,  however  this  be,  and  I  confess  that 
there  is  mnch  tliat  I  cannot  satisfaotorily  to  myself  nuraycl  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  simple  ooncoplion  ;  it  )8  evident  that 
this  agreeablenesa,  nluttcver  it  be,  is  not  by  art  attainable,  for 
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all  art  is  in  some  dart  roaliiation  ;  it  nuiy  bo  thQ  KtalisatioD  of 
obBcnrity  or  indcfinitonflss,  but  »tiU  it  mtut  diSor  trom  tbe  iii«ro 
oonceptioii  of  olMctiriiT  and  iiid<^lj)iitcneE8  ;  eo  that  whatever 
eniotioiiri  depend  ahauliitelj'  on  iaipcrfectneHs  of  conception,  as 
th«  horror  of  Milton's  Dcttth,  cannot  be  rendered  br  art,  for  art 
can  only  bty  holi)  of  chiti^'a  wbiiili  have  Hbaf«,  and  di-^lrityi*  by 
ibi  touch  the  friirfulncHA  or  |>lcii.«uriihlL*iiC»8of  ihow  which  «hjipi; 
bavci  none. 

But  on  this  indiKtinctncsM  of  conception,  itaelf  comparntivcly 
valnclcsa  and  unafFtcUn^,  is  based  tho  operation  of  the  imagiaii- 
tive  faculty  with  which  we  are  st  present  concerned,  and  in 
I  J.  Bni  ^n-s  lo  wUioh  its  glory  IB  conRuinmated  :  whereby,  depriv- 
iw^iJinlSlSV*™  >"g  t'le  snbject  of  miitfiriul  jtnd  bodily  eha)>e,  and 
irun-f  ihoni,  regarding  auoli  of  itw  qualities  only  aa  it  choosoa 
for  piirtinilar  pur{io><e,  it  forger  thoiic  qmilitii^iii  logvlhcr  in  anch 
groupti  and  formit  an  it  dcsirc«,  and  gives  to  their  abeljitct  being 
consistency  and  reality,  by  etriking  them  as  it  were  with  the  die 
of  an  image  heloiijc^ng  to  other  matter,  which  stroke  having  onco 
roceiTed,  tliey  pass  current  at  once  in  tlio  peculiar  conjunction 
and  for  the  pecnllnr  value  de<<ircd, 

Thti»,  in  tJM>  do.it-ription  of  Satan  quot«(l  in  tbo  first  chapter, 
"And  like  a  comet,  burned,"  the  budiiy  simiw  of  tlie  angel  is 
dcKtroyod,  tlie  inlluminguf  tho  formluKit  npirit  in  alone  regarded  ; 
Mid  thi;<i,  and  his  power  of  ovil  aamciated  in  one  fiwrful  and 
shstmct  conception  are  utampcd  to  givo  them  distinctness  and 
peimanenco  with  the  imuge  of  tlio  comet,  "  that  llrcs  the  bngth 
of  Ophiuchus  huge"  Yet  this  conid  not  bo  done,  bat  that  tho 
image  of  the  comnt  itself  is  in  a  mea&aro  indiatinot,  capable  of 
avfol  expansion,  and  full  of  titreatening  and  feai.  Again,  in 
his  fall,  tbe  imagination  binda  up  tho  thnnder,  tbe  resistance, 
tho  niasRy  prostration,  sepai-ut^-a  tliem  from  the  external  form, 
Mild  binds  them  togetJu-r  by  the  bidp  of  that  imagv  of  thi;  moun- 
tain half  sunk  ;  which  ag-^in  would  bo  unfit  but  for  itt^own  in- 
dimtinctncsw,  and  for  that  glorious  addition  "  with  nil  \tU  pines," 
whereby  a  viljiltty  and  opcar-like  hostility  are  communicated  to 
its  falling  form,  nud  the  fall  is  marked  as  not  utter  enttversion, 
but  siuliing  only,  tho  pines  remaining  in  their  uprightness,  and 
onity,  and  threatening  of  darkneaa  npon  the  descended  proci- 
p/ee  :  aad  again  in  that  yet  more  noble  passage  at  the  oioae  of 
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the  fourth  bool;,  when  ulmost  ovorj  opemtion  of  the  oontem- 
plnt^-«  imuginution  is  concttutratvd  ;  the  angelic  sqnadron  fin't 
gathered  into  one  burning  miisa  by  the*  single  cxprosiiluii 
"sharpening  in  moonocl  hornB."  then  told  out  in  their  unity  unil 
mnllilude  sn<l  stooped  hostility,  by  th«  imago  of  the  wind  upon 
the  corn  ;  Satan  endowed  with  godlike  strength  itnd  endnritnci- 
in  that  mighty  line,  "  like'renerilToor  Alias,  unrcmovoii,"  niili 
infinitude  of  size  the  next  instant,  and  with  all  iho  vagiicnow 
and  tcrriblcnojiH  of  spii-itiial  power,  by  the  "  horror  plumed," 
and  iho  "  lehtt  teemed  both  si>cur  and  fthield." 

Tho  tliinl  ftini;tion  of  fancy,  alrciidy  siwken  of  ns  Kiibardi- 
tOtUs  to  thi»  of  the  imngintttion,  \t  Ihu  highvwt  of  which  nho  is 
enpuble;  Itko  tfau  imitgination,  she  beholds  in  the  things  sub- 
..  _  ....  mittcd  t«  hor  troatmcnt  thinin  different  from  tho 
Be*  «( fuwr  <u«-  actual  ;  but  the  siisi;e;ftiuiiH  she  follows  are  not  in 
tiiuslu*i[Dii  COD-  thoir  nuturo  e^cntiid  in  the  object  contemplated  ; 
"''  and  tile  images  resulting,  instead  of  illiigti'nting, 

may  lead  the  mind  away  from  it,  and  change  the  cnrrcnt  of 
contcmpliitivc  feeling  ;  for  as  in  her  operation  ]iarall<.-I  to  imugi- 
nation  ponetrutivc,  we  saw  her  dwelling  upon  ext«niu]  features, 
while  the  nobler  sister,  faculty,  entered  witliin,  so  now,  when 
both,  from  what  Ihcy  «*  and  know  in  their  immt-dinto  object, 
are  conjuring  up  imiigw  illnxtnitivc  or  olevutory  of  it,  the  fancy 
necessarily  summons  those  of  mere  extornal  relationship,  and 
therefore  of  unaflccting  influcnco  ;  while  the  imagination,  by 
CTcry  gliost  she  raisei;.  tells  tales  about  the  prison-hoaae,  and 
Ihi'iwfon:  never  loses  her  pov,-or  over  tlje  he^rt,  nor  her  unity  of 
emotion.  On  the  other  haud,  the  regardant  or  con tcmplu tiro 
action  of  fancy  is  in  this  different  from,  and  in  Uiis  nobler, 
than  that  mcro  seizing  and  likeness-ontching  oiH>ration  we  saw 
in  her  before;  that  when  cuuK-mplative,  aIio  verily  bdievea  in 
the  truth  of  the  vision  »he  \\m  sitinmoned-,  to«cs  sight  of  actnal- 
ity,  and  beholds tht-  new  and  npiritual  imiige  faithfully  and  even 
fieriously  ;  wherciM  liofuiv,  she  gummoiied  no  spirituul  image, 
butmerelycnnght  the  vivid  actuality,  or  the  curious  resembhuice 
of  the  real  object ;  not  that  tiiiac  two  ojierutions  are  sejiarate, 
for  thi'  fancy  passes  gradually  from  mere  vivid  right  of  reality, 
and  witty  enggeetion  of  likeness,  tu  a  ghostly  sight  of  wliat  is 
unreal ;  und  through  this,  in  proportion  as  she  begins  ta  fe^V, 
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eho  ri8cs  townrds  nnd  partakes  of  ima^nation  iteelf,  for  JRiii^i- 
oation  nitd  fnncy  are  rontinnally  united,  and  it  is  neccfisury, 
trbeu  thoy  h>x.*  m,  car<;rtilly  to  diiil3iiguiiili  the  feeliu<;lcs8  part 
which  in  fitiicy'H,  Trom  thi-  sentient  jmrt,  whioh  ifi  i  magi  nation 'a. 
Lot  WB  take  a  firw  in!rtjuini!.'<.  Hi'rt-  ix  tnm-y,  first,  very  beauti- 
.ful,  in  hur  aimplu  vupocity  of  likont^-oatvhing  : — 


"  To-tlny  we  purpose— aye.  liils  hour  we  mounl 
To  npur  Ihrec  leiigiica  lowm.lii  tUu  Apeiiiiinu. 
Cnnin  dnwn,  we  prny  llioe,  itc  lliir  hot  ran  eount 
Uin  lUtry  rotary  ou  Uic  (.'gtnnlLic." 

« 
Seixing  on  the  outsido  roscmblanoOH  of  Ixtad  form,  vnd  on  tho 
slipping  from  tbt'ir  threading  bough  oiio  by  one,  the  funcy  Ih 
content  to  lose  tho  heart  of  the  tliiug.  the  Bolomuity  of  pniyor  : 
or  perhaps  I  tlo  tho  glorions  poet  wrong  in  saying  tiiis,  for  thu 
sense  of  a  eun  worship  and  orison  in  beginning  its  race,  may 
have  been  in  liiit  mind  ;  and  »o  far  a<<  it  wiui  no,  the  pit^ige  is 
imugiimtiv«  and  not  funeifiil.  But  that  which  nioMt  ruiulers 
would  accept  from  it,  Ih  the  mora  tltuh  of  tho  citcriin]  image,  in 
whose  tnitli  the  fancy  herself  doea  not  yet  believe  and  lliereforo 
is  not  yut  oonU^mjiIativu.  Here,  however,  iu  fancy  believing  in 
thu  images  she  creates  : — 

"  II  fecdg  the  ijiiiek  Rrowlh  of  tlis  scrpcnt-Tlno, 
And  llio  dark  linked  ivy  lau^bi^  wild 
And  budiliug,  blowu,  or  odor  fndetl  liloonui. 
Wliit'h  ibtr  Ihr.  viin/h  leilh  poinU  of  folim't  VdlU 
A*  tlicy  mln  thmiiKli  tlieni ;  anil  b/igAt  s«irLtn  ahba 
Ofjtwt  iii*p«futat  in  Oidr  otea  gntti  hiaten," 


It  is  not,  obscrro,  a  more  likeness  that  is  canght  here  ;  but 
the  flowers  and  fruit  »to  entirely  deprived  by  the  fancy  of  their 
mstorial  existence,  and  contemplated  by  her  seriously  and  faith- 
fully as  stars  and  worlds  ;  rot  it  is  only  external  likeness  that 
aho  catches  ;  she  forces  the  resemblance,  and  lowers  the  diguity 
of  the  adopted  imago. 

Next  take  twodelicimis  «tanxa«  of  fancy  regardant,  (believing 
in  her  creations,)  followed  by  one  of  heavenly  imagination,  from 
Wordgwortb  't  oddroes  to  tho  daisy  : — 
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"  A  Nan  doBiBi*— of  lowtj-  port  ; 
Or  tprigibxij  Duliltin — of  Love'*  court. 
Id  ihy  Biiupliriiy  iliu  nforl 
Of  nil  lempiAliuiiH. 
A  Qiiccn  m  rmwii  of  rnbioi  drart, 
A  sUrvcUnK  In  n  iwscty  vent. 
An  all  a*  mum  to  ouU  llwe  bttt,— 
Thy  nppeUMIoiui. 

I  MM  ibeo  glUl«riDg  from  afar, 
Anii  IliiHi  Uiiou  vl  A  [irtli}-  Blur, — 
Not  qtiite  »  fnir  ivs  many  >rv 
Id  heavon  &l)ovc  I  hoe. 
'  Yet  llk«  a  star.  » llti  glilteTiiig  cmt, 
.         8oir-|Kiiii»il  ui  iiir  lluiii  wtm'it  to  nst  ^— 
lilay  pciuv  coDiu  uc-vcr  lo  hi*  nu*t 
Wlio  •liftll  fL-provi!  Mux. 

BWL«t  Ilowtir — for  by  Uiat  mune  al  bat, 
WLcn  hU  my  rvwrii-s  arc  ixwl. 
I  call  ttiw  and  tu  (liat  cltuivv  faoL 
Bwtvl  »i!(!Ul  cnalun:, 
Tlmt  tircutL'st  irltb  tnc,  in  liuti  aad air. 
Do  ttioii.  UK  Ihoii  art  woat.  ropalr 
My  heart  Willi  t'liuJucM,  aadaabuv 
Of  thy  lueek  nalun!." 

Observe  how  spiriltuil,  y^t  how  wandering  and  ])Iiiyfu)  the 
fuQCjr  18  in  Uio  fintl  twu  Htansos,  and  liuw  fur  alio  flii'a  from  the 
matter  in  hand,  never  Mopping  to  brood  on  the  character  of  any 
{a  VkTitnu  ta-  o"®  «'  "'»'  Imagw  she  niinnxiiDi,  mid  yet  for  a  mo- 
•'"'="■  moiit  truly  swing  aad  bcli«riug  in  them  all ;  whil« 

in  the  laat  rtanxa  the  imaKiuntion  rotumB  with  its  deep  fwling 
to  the  heart  of  the  flower,  and  "clmvtsfasi"  to  tliat.  Com- 
pare the  operation  of  the  iroaginatioa  in  Coleridge,  on  one  of 
the  moat  trifling  objects  that  could  poaailtly  have  bvcn  sub- 
mitted  to  its  action. 

"Thttthlii  bWQamo 
Line  OD  my  low-bumt  Hm,  and  (|uivun  aot : 
Only  lliat  fllni  wLlcJi  fluttered  ua  tlie  grala 
Hllll  llultcn  tliun,-,  tlii^  Huk  uaquiut  lliinc, 
UettilalCN  iu  moticm  in  IhU  buvli  of  natim 
OfTM  it  dim  ayiapnlhir^A  with  nic,  wlie  Un^ 
Haking  IL  a  compauli^aubte  (ona, 
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Wbfinc  puny  dupi  nn<I  frcnkii  tfao  Idling  splttt 
By  iu  owii  mooil*  intvrpnrU  ;  every  wlivre, 
Bdio  or  niSrrar  wwklng  of  iuu^. 
And  makw  » lo;  of  Uioui^t. " 

Jjutlj,  observe  (ho  sweet  oporatioa  of  fimc!;  rcganlatit,  in 
the  following  well-knowii  pusaago  from  Scott,  wlicro  liyt,li  \wt 
beholding  anil  truuBforming  powers  are  seon  in  their  simplicity. 

*'  TliP  tot'ky  mmimits— uplit  nnd  rent, 
Fonni'd  turret.,  ilomc,  or  tMttlcmcQt. — 
Or  »c<-ino(l  fuiiIaHlieiilly  Wt 
Willi  cutiolti  ur  iniiiiiret. 
Nor  were  tixvfr  rarlli.lioni  ciwIJm  Imrc, 
Nor  liu;kod  tbt^y  many  n  bnuncr  Tnir, 
Fnr  (rum  their  Bhivnrril  limwg  rfixplaycd. 
Far  o'er  th'  uurutlii^imnltli.'  glade. 
All  Iwmkllii^-  wiih  lUt  ijew-dii>|i  shoen, 
Tliu  briL-rniMi  Wl,  Jii  ■trouncnt  grtitx.— 
And  fr(*|iliiK  slinitis  o(  llioiiMnd  dyes 
Wavvd  iu  Uic  R'wi  wiud'ii  itumui«r  aigtu." 

Lfit  tlio  roiuk'r  rofer  to  thi*  piuinagc,  with  its  pretty  tKiaa> 
louB  cotiohiniou  above  the  pine  Ijw,  "  whert?  glist«tiiiig  fltrefem- 
era  Wftvod  und  tliuioed."  and  then  conipiiro  with  it  ibe  follow- 
;,  where  the  inia;;iaation  oporatcs  on  ii  Hccue  iicurly  siinihir. 

"  Oiuy  roeloi  did  peep  Tnim  Uif  spare  moss,  and  stcmm'd 
The  Nlrus^'tlag  lirook  :  Ui!t  >iiirvs  of  wiiullc  itruo 
Tbrcw  Uidr  ililn  HhAdovm  down  ihc  niKXi^l  ■lop«> 
And  Dou^lii  but  kuAflud  rools  of  imclent  plnca^ 
BrimL-litL'ts  luiil  liliuiUid.  ckudi'd  witli  grusping  roots 

Th'  iiDwilluig  sod 

A  Kr«liiid  chimin  wiui  here, 

Tet  Kbaatly.     For,  atfoM  j/^nnjtoit  nuny, 
The  ttnooth  frrow  'jnlhert,  aitd  tt*  tiair  ffroie*  Mn 
Andithit*;  and  whf.ns  irradiittc  deag  ege» 
Hail  iJt'-w,  •jt^in  Amy  ortm  ;  mfrojn  hU  itejit 
Jtr^fil Jbitttrt  lUfnrltil.  aiul  Ihn  iKautifid  iAikI* 
0/  At  grtrn  rwtw,  itM  ail  llfir  aili/niu*  iciiMb 
And  muiait  m«tma.        .        .        ,        . 

Where  ihe  puss  tKtoids 

It*  stony  Juws,  thu  abrupt  mmmtniii  lirenkx. 
And  »M-iua  witli  Its  accnniiilntoil  crag* 
To  ovtrhaag  Ibe  world ;  Iut  wide  expand 
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BeDCBtli  tho  wno  Ktara,  fuid  rtcACinillnx  mrxin, 
lalaudcd  taa,  blue  mimiiijiiiid,  nilRliiy  ktrciuiu, 
Am  trueU  and  cMt,  robed  in  (A>i  laMrviit  glovm 
(y  Uadm-tebrmt  f-mi,  nnA  firry  hSU 
lUingUns  thdrJtanM*  irM  tirHiijht  on  thn  verge 
Of  Uio  rcmoUi  iioiizoo.    TLo  nciir  scene 
In  nakci),  nml  wvcri-  niinplictly 
Mudo  cootra*!  with  the  uiiWeiW-    A  ploft 
Kock-roulMl.  strolch'il  nthwurt  tho  Tiinincr 
Ita  sufinghii;  txiujilM.  to  cnch  incmutaiU  UitU 
Yielding  one  only  renpanm  at  «uA  pmuM, 
In  moM  (amillikr  ciidi-ncc.  with  Uie  bawl. 
The  tliiindnr,  vaA  tho  hiia  otiumtkm  itrcams, 

Hinging  lu  solemn  aaag. 

• 

In  thU  Iiut  poAsnge,  the  mind  never  dcjutrU  from  ite  solotnn 
posmtsion  uf  the  solitary  scene,  tlie  iniiighiittion  only  giving 
weight,  meaning,  and  stmngo  huui^ti  syntpuUiies  to  all  its 
ugliU  aud  sciuiidH. 

In  that  from  Scott,* — tho  fancy,  U>d  uwny  by  the  outside  re- 
semblance of  floating  form  uad  hue  to  the  banners,  loses  tho 
feeling  and  po(>uK)Miuu  of  the  scene,  aud  places  herself  in  cir- 
oumiilaiic««  vf  cti»ractor  oom|i1et<rly  opposite  to  the  tinietnesa 
and  gfiui'K'iir  uf  tiio  natural  «l)ji>«ljt ;  tliiii  would  have  tieen  un- 
juKtiliulik-,  but  tliut  tliu  resembtanc'u  ocuunt  t^o  \\\v  mind  of  tlio 
monarch,  rathtir  tlian  to  that  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  that,  which 
of  ull  uthorH,  would  have  been  the  most  likely  to  occur  at  the 
time  ;  in  this  point  of  view  it  \i:ii  high  inmginntivo  propriety. 
Of  tho  Biimc  fanciful  oliaractt-r  is  iIihI  trannforniiitiou  of  tho  tree 
trunks  into  dragons  tiotieed  boforo  in  Turner's  Jusod  ;  and  la 
the  same  way  this  becomes  imaginative  as  it  oxlitbite  tho  oScct 

•  Let  U  not  he  supposed  ihul  I  nu-an  to  compare  tli«  skkly  drvumiiig  of 
Shi^Ucy  rn-vT  clouds  uud  wnviii  with  tlit'  miuculim;  n,(id  inivniifiivut  i^nup  of 
mm  nnii  tilings  wUt<.-h  wc  flnrl  hi  S(?(ill  ;  It  oulj-  happuiu  that  tlicnc  two 
pnawgts  are  moi*  llIimmilTu.  by  Ui*  likeacHsof  llie  scenery  ihoy  trrnt, 
than  any  othcra  I  oould  have  uppoiKHl ;  uiil  lUiLt  Slivlli>y  is  pvciiilarly 
(UitiiigiibibiKl  hy  (be  (ticaVly  of  (ionlem|)littivu  iniiiBiimliciii.  Scott's  hcallliy 
and  Irutbfiil  fiy'ting  wuuld  not  allow  him  tti  rfprcscnt  ilie  ficnighlcc]  liimter 
pntvnhnl  tij-  Irwt  of  game.  Iiotk'.  nnii  wiiy  at  nnot^.  ns  Iruhileius  In  lUiy 
laoro  pxaltctl  lli);bL(  (if  iinigiJnalton  Ilutn  thonc  iialiirjitly  conwiiiirnt  on  tho 
coninst  botwem  (be  njglit's  lodging  he  expected,  and  that  which  licAUed 
blin. 
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oi  feir  in  dispoBlng  to  morbid  perception.  Cmnpue  vitb  il 
the  raal  and  high  sctioa  of  the  imagination  on  the  same  matta 
in  Wotdsirorth's  Yew  trees  (which  I  consider  the  most  ngozoo 
and  solemn  bit  of  fonst  landscape  ever  painted)  i-~ 

"  EbcIi  paitknlar  tmnk  a  gnncth 
Of  inieitwiated  Sbra  aerpentiiM, 
Up  calling  and  inTetentel}-  cunTtrired. 
JS6rviii\frrwud  leOk  naiUtuf,  amd  iMla 
rai  AiMJwi  Anpnfaat." 

It  is  too  long  to  qoote,  bnt  the  reader  shonld  refer  to  it :  bi 
him  note  eepeciallr,  tf  painter,  that  pnre  toncfa  of  color,  "  bj 
aheddingB  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged."  • 

In  the  same  way,  the  blasted  tmnk  on  the  left,  in  Tarner*! 
drawing  of  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
tak^  where  its  boagha  first  separate,  the  shape  of  the  head  ol 
an  arrow ;  this,  which  is  mere  fiincj  in  it^If,  is  imagination  ai 
it  supposes  in  the  spectator  an  excited  condition  of  feeling  de- 
pendent on  the  histoij  of  the  spot. 

I  hare  been  led  perhaps  into  too  great  detail  in  illuBtrating 
these  points  ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  pron 
how  in  all  cases  the  imagination  is  based  ii|>on,  and  appeals  to, 
IT.  MatMd  or  ^  deop  heart  feeling  ;  and  how  faithful  and  earned 
BernHuhocy.  jj.  jg  j^  eontomplation  of  the  subject  matter,  nerei 
losing  sight  of  it.  or  disguising  it,  but  depriTing  it  of  extraneoni 
and  materia]  accidents,  and  reganling  it  in  its  disembodied  ee- 
sence.  I  have  not,  howcTer.  suffioientlr  noted  in  oppositioD  tc 
it,  that  diseased  action  of  the  fancy  which  depends  more  on 
nervous  temperament  than  intolloetual  power  :  and  which,  as  in 
dreaming,  ferer,  iniquity,  ami  other  morbid  conditions  of  mind, 
is  frequently  a  source  of  daring  and  inventive  conception  ;  and 
90  the  visionary  appearances  resulting  from  various  distDTlnncei 
of  the  frame  by  [lassion.  and  from  the  rapid  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  invest  with  shape  and  intelligence  the  active  inflaenoa 
about  it.  as  in  the  varions  demons,  spirits,  and  fairies  of  aU 
imaginative  nations ;  which,  however.  I  consider  are  no  mon 
to  be  ranked  us  right  creations  of  fancy  or  imagination  than 
things  actually  seen  and  heard  ;  for  the  action  of  the  nerves  il 
I  suppose  the  same,  whether  externally  caosed.  or  from  within. 
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altlioiigfa  very  gsand  imagituitian  ma^  bo  shown  b;  tito  iotel- 
U-ctuiil  vnticipatiou  and  reaUnution  of  bucIi  improaeions ;  as  in 
Uittt  ^loriotLs  vigntttf  of  Turner's  to  the  Tojage  of  Columbna. 
"Slowly  along  ttip  evening  sky  tlicy%ent.'*  XoUi  eapeoially 
thoroin,  how  admirably  true  to  the  natural  foroi,  and  yd  how 
saggeetire  of  the  battlement  ho  baa  rondervd  tho  lovel  flake  of 
evoning  cloud. 

1  hclieTO  that  it  ie  nnneoeBtatj  for  mc  U>  enter  into  fartJicr 
dcljul  of  illustration  rc«i>ectiiig  tlic«D  ])oin(«  ;  for  fuller  vxplnni^ 
tion  of  the  o])(-rittion«  of  tlic  conluniplaUvo  fiivulty  on  things 
^ij^  vorhally  oxprenitihlc.  the  render  may  i«i  niffrnd  to 
(If  (imuoipiBtiTB  \\  iii'ilswortli'K  iirufufc  to  hia  poeniB ;  it  oulj"  re- 
um  lo  ba  »■  ntuina  for  us,  ui.-re,  to  oxamino  how  far  tjiis  inuun- 
niitive  or  alwtruol  eonooption  is  to  bs  conveyed  by 
the  material  art  of  the  «<cii]])tor  or  tho  painter. 

Mow,  it  is  uvident  that  thu  bold  action  of  either  the  fancy  or 
the  imagination,  dopondout  on  a  budileiu  and  epiritual  iniitge  of 
llio  object,  is  not  to  hv  by  lines  or  colofii  represented.  Wo  can- 
not,  in  the  painting  of  Satan  fallen,  eug^eat  any  image  of  pines 
or  c Riga, —neither  can  wo  assimilate  the  brier  and  tbo  banner, 
nor  give  human  sympathy  to  the  motion  of  tlio  film,  nor  voice 
to  the  HwingJDg  of  the  pines. 

Yet  certain  )>owcr»  there  are,  witliin  duo  limita,  ot  marking 
the  thing  npr«i«enlecl  willi  an  ideal  cliaruetor ;  and  it  was  to 
„„  -  .  ,  theoe  iiowern  that  [  alluded  in  delUiinir  Uie  meait- 
immiw  umitK—  inirof  the  U-rni  ideal,  in  Ihi.'  tbirletintli  obapterof 
lUriiiii  i>r  fono  the  prc^-edinir  d<:^tio».  cor  it  ix  bj  thu  operation 
that  lue  productions  of  bigh  art  are  separated  from 
those  of  Uio  realist. 

And,  first,  thera  is  evideiilly  capability  of  wpiirutiiig  color 
uTid  form,  and  considering  either  euinratiOy.  X'urin  wu  find  ab- 
stniotedlr  considered  by  tho  Beid|>U;r,  how  far  it  would  be  possi- 
l>k-  •<]  adTantage  a  statue  by  IIk< addition  of  color,  I  venture  not 
to  afUrm  ;  the  question  is  too  oxteiisivt;  to  be  here  diBiOUAicd. 
High  authorities  and  ancient  practice,  ore  in  favor  of  color ; 
so  the  M'iil|itiire  of  the  middle  a^cs  :  the  two  statues  of  Mine 
da  Finmie  in  llie  etiurch  of  St".  Caterina  at  I'isu  have 
been  colored,  Uiu  irises  of  the  eyes  jiaiuted  dark,  and  the 
bair  gitdod,  as  also  I  think  the  Madonna  in  St*.  Uati&  ^%VLa> 
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S]iiim  ;  thi-  <-_vw  havi'  bw'ii  jiuintM]  in  tlic  HcnlptnrM  of  Orcapna 
ill  Or  Kuu  MidieU',  bin  ii  l<M.lkr^  like  u  remuiiut  uf  barbarimD, 
'i;oiii|iUire  tht  jmlpii  ut  ('•aiila  d»  <'uim>.  ju  ilit-  (ibnrch  of  Son 
BurU^lumuu  ut  J^intuja.f  tiu'j  1  iiuvt-  iK.'Vfr  WfiMi  tolor  on  aiiv 
liolid  furiuE,  tliat  did  nut,  lu  my  mind,  iiontnilize  all  other 
]njvvr  ;  the  jMru'luiiii^  of  Smuu  ddlu  Kobliiu  iirc  }ttiiiifiil  ezam- 
jtlui;,  wid  ill  luwiT  an,  Floreiitiuij  riitfwiic  in  rtliel :  pildinj;  is 
luorv  udmiMible,  uud  tellii  Bumt^imes  i^wceilv  njion  fi^ureE  of 
(jiuiut  dc-aign,  tu  ud  tht  piiljiit  uf  ^t".  Muriii  KorcilBi.  vrMle  it 
KlHiilii  tlie  cltwiiiual  urnuaK.n ti-  uf  ibc  moulding.  Bui  the  truest 
graudeur  of  Bculpturt  J  I-.^Hlvi.'  to  In-  in  tiif  whiw  form  :  Sfime- 
iJiiiig  of  thibfc-cliiig  niavbeowiug  u>  ilif  diffitultv,  or  nither  the 
iniiuudiiiUly,  of  obtuiuiiig  tniJv  nobW  toldr  njiyri  it,  Imi  if  we 
o'juld  color  th«  Elgin  marbk-B  with  the  fl'-eh  tint  of  '.liorponc,  I 
hwl  nXiiVT  not  Iiave  it  done. 

Color,  without  form,  is  Ic-kb  fR-'(tifntl_v  obijiiuiiMp,  mid  II  miiv 
ht  doiibU,-d  wjii.'tlifr  il  Ix-  dtfiriiblf  :  yi^t  ]  think  tiiat  i"  ilic  full 
(.■iiji>ynii'nt  of  il,  a  d.Ttain  abundotiniMJl  of  form  i;  iji'i-i's=iarv  ; 
(lit.  ijf  oulof  fiomcliint-K  In' n^Juciii^'  it  t'j  tiji.- rhai'iO'^'si:  iri-TU-r 
*'"'""""■'"■  of  til.-  gem,  ^  ofu.'ii  T;nt-.r.-t  iirri  Uu-^-aTio  :  s..,iiu.. 
tiiiicK  by  loi^rjof  out  lino  and  bli^ndiii;.'  of  J.a^^^.  a?  Tuiiii.r  :  S'Hiu-- 
linii'BbyllainoKcoI  mjws,  a«ofH;n<;iijr;rioin^atidTitiun.  ILjw  f^r 
it  la  ^iininiUU:  for  thi;  jiainltT  to  r(.']tn-scni  iboso  ni'jiiLuii)-;  nf 
iSlt'-lli.'y  iw  tho  jKM't  w-vii  tln'm,  "  mingling  (licir  jlnmeg  with  twi- 
light,■''  I  cannot  siy  ;  but  my  imjin-si-ion  is.  that  there  is  no 
Ini';  abiitrwl  m<Ai:  of  oonwdering  color  ;  and  ihat  all  ihe  loss  of 
form  in  Uic  works  of  Titian  or  Turner,  is  not  ideal,  hot  tho  rop- 
n-i«entatioii  of  Uio  natural  conditions  iindi.r  whicli  bright  ookir 
iK  MH'ii  ;  for  form  is  tilwuyij  in  a,  measure  lost  by  iiaturo  herself 
wlien  color  in  vtry  vivid. 

Again,  there  in  ciipability  of  nijiresenling  the  essential  chur- 
u/c.U'T,  form,  and  coh»r  of  un  obje'.'l,  wilbont  eitern;d  texiiiro. 
On  IhiH  jHjint  much  Inix  Xxxn  said  hy  Iti-ynold.s  and  others,  iind 
111  oriif  ii-Mii  '*■  '">  in'le<:d,  [x-rliaps  the  most  unfailing  cliarae- 
*"*"""'''"""'■  tt;ri(!lic  of  great  maiiiKrr  in  p:iiiitiTig.  C'onipiire  n 
iliig  of  Kdwin  Ijindseer  with  a  dog  of  I'anI  N'enmeso.  In  the 
iii'Ml,  tli<!  oulwiii'd  U'xtiire  is  wrought  out  with  ex'piisite  dexterity 
uf  hmidling,  und  minute  attention  lu  alt  the  accidents  of  curl 
and  gloBH  wliicli  cun  give  appearance  of  reality,  while  the  hae 
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And  power  of  the  sunahinc,  and  the  triitb  of  tho  iiliudoff  on  uU 
t\w»'  lorma  ia  Decesaaril;  uegteotcd,  and  the  largo  rvlatiuua  of 
thft  aiiinitt]  m  a  maiiii  af  color  to  the  ekjr  or  ground,  or  other  parU 
of  tho  iiicture,  utterly  loat.  This  is  realiHin  ut  tho  i'\|)uiie(t  of 
idtsality,  it  is  treatment  e^sentiaUy  uaimagiDativc*  With  Vero> 
n«M;,  tiicro  ih  no  curling  nor  criajkinR,  no  gloasineRs  nor  Hparkle, 
hiu^Iy  <!Vi-ji  hitir,  a  mere  Ivjio  of  hide,  laid  on  with  a  few  sccne- 
(Kiintcr's  touch«t(.  Hul  the  essence  of  dog  itt  there,  the  cntiro 
magnitiocut,  generic  iuiIhihI  tyi>c,  muiivuhtr  and  living,  and  with 
bn»d,  pure,  ennny  daylight  upon  him,  and  Imaring  liia  tnie  and 
hitrni'niione  rvliitton  of  color  to  ull  color  about  biui.  Tbis  is 
ideal  trnitmont. 

Th«  eaino  treatment  is  found  in  the  works  of  «U  the  greatest 
inen,  thoy  all  p:iint  the  lion  more  than  his  miine,  and  tho 
horao  rather  than  hia  hids  ;  and  i  think  alao  they  are  more  care- 
fal  to  obtain  the  right  expression  of  largo  and  uniTcnal  light 
nnd  color,  than  local  tint*  ;  for  the  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  the 
force  of  ann-ligbtcd  huo  arc  always  suhlimu  on  whaU'Vcr  «iitijfct 
they  may  h«  c:(hihiU:d  ;  and  so  also  aru  light  and  shade,  if 
grandly  arranged,  ns  nniy  bo  well  aoon  in  an  etching  of  Item- 
tininiU's  of  a  spotted  eIicH,  trhioh  he  has  made  allogctljur  snb- 
liino  by  broad  truth  and  large  ideality  of  lif^ht  and  ehado  ;  and 
BO  I  have  scon  fre(|Ueut  iiuttaiKx^ii  of  very  grand  ideality  in  treat- 
ment of  the  most  eoninioupluco  still  life,  by  onr  own  llunt, 
vbere  tho  petty  glossL-^  and  ddica«M<»i,  and  minor  forma,  are  all 
merffod  in  u  broad  glow  of  Bultusod  color  ;  so  also  in  pieces  of 
the  aunfi  kind  by  £tty,  where,  howeTer,  though  ,Uio  richness 
and  play  of  color  are  greater,  and  the  armnKcment  gnmdi-r, 
there  13  less  expression  of  light,  neither  is  there  anything  in 
modem  art  tliat  can  he  set  beside  some  choice  passages  of  IIiKit 
in  this  re^iieot. 

I  n.  Afexnninn  Again,  it  is  possible  to  represent  objects  capable 
fraiWn'of'Mi:  of  various  accident*  in  u  generic  or  syinlwlical 
""'  '"""■  form. 

*  I  do  out  mHm  to  wiUidntw  the  pmiso  I  hare  j^vea,  and  ahall  ftlwnj'* 
Iw  williii}(  lo  ((ivc  Bii<-li  plfiurvs  sia  llii>  Old  Htutphrrd'ii  Chief  Mmimcr,  mid 
to  :ill  In  wliich  tht'  clutruL'kTiiuil  iiiTii^r  llfo  i>f  suiiinals  urt^  dcvvlopi.-'l.  Uiit 
all  lover»  uf  art  must  rugrct  lo  find  Mr.  Lnnd^iwr  wsMuig  lii*  tDvif}ta  on 
Budi  inanUUn  as  the  "Shodng,"  and  «acrittc3eg  color,  cxpmuJnn,  unA 
ucIiuD,  to  ui  imtlalioD  of  clnw}-  titde. 
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liowfarthia  may  bo  done  with  tbingjt  linvingnccounrt-  for 
lun  animitia,  I  iiru  not  jircimred  to  naj.  Tho  lions  of  tlio  Kgyp- 
tiaii  room  in  the  llrttiiiili  MiiKcuin,  itnd  the  iixli  liosidc  Micbt 
Angirlo'i*  Joiiith,  ai-p  institncCK  ;  and  thcrv  is  imaginntiTC  po* 
iiWut  botli  wliidi  wo  find  not  in  the  more  pcrfcctlv  rculi^t-d  Klo^ 
rcntino  boiir,  nor  in  RniTaolk'K  fish  of  thu  draught.  And  yvt 
propriety  and  nobility  of  thcso  typos  depend  on  th«  architoctnt 
use  imd  oliitrscter  of  the  one.  nnd  un  tlio  typical  in«anin<;  of 
oHit^r  :  wo  ifliotild  bo  prieved  to  see  tho  forms  of  the  Egyptia 
lion  Gubstitutvd  for  those  of  ItiitTat^llo's  in  its  stni^le  with  Sain> 
son,  nor  would  tho  whalo  of  Miohavl  Angelo  bo  tolerated  in  the 
nets  of  Genneaarct.  So  that  I  think  it  is  only  when  the  (icnro 
of  the  creature  stnuds  not  for  any  ropreaonution  of  vitality,  but 
merely  for  a  letter  or  type  of  certain  eymbolical  meaning,  or  > 
is  adopted  as  a  grand  form  of  decoration  or  snpjwrt  in  srchit 
tuie,  that  Buch  generali nation  ia  allowable,  and  in  «iieh  eirciim^ 
stances  1  think  it  necessary,  always  provided  it  lie  l>iiai.'d,  tut 
the  instanoca  given  1  conceive  it  to  be,  upon  thorough  knt 
edge  of  tho  ercntiire  symbolized  nnd  wronghtoiit  by  a  mast 
liimd  ;  und  these  conditions  being  observed,  I  believe  it  to  lie 
right  and  neee*S!iry  in  iirchitectiive  to  mo4ifv  all 
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it^KjiDbnitnii}  animal  lormH  by  a  severe  urcbitectiiral  stamp,  ana 
in  symbolical  ni'c  of  them,  to  adopt  a  typical  form, 
to  which  practice  Hie  eontmr)',  and  its  evil  con9Uf[nonccs 
Iiidicrousiy  exhibited  in  the  8t.  feter  of  Carlo  Dolci  in  the  Pit 
palace,  which  owing  to  the  prominent,  glossy- iiUimed  and  erii 
m>n-combcdwock.  is  liable  to  be  faken  for  the  portrait  of  a  poul- ' 
tCRir,  only  let  it  be  observed  tliat  the  treatment  of  the  animal , 
form  hero  is  oilensive,  not  only  from  its  realiisutian,  but  froi 
tho  jjettineas  and  meanneaa  of  its  realixation  ;  for  it  might, 
other  bands  but  Carlo  Dolei'a,  have  been  atliblime  cock,  thongt 
a  real  one,  but  in  his,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  spit.  Com- 
pare aa  an  example  partly  of  Kyml>olictil  trcutmcnt,  partly  of 
magnificent  reiilixation,  that  sujiornatural  lion  of  Tintoret,  in 
the  picture  of  the  Doge  Lon-dano  Iwfore  the  Madonna,  with  tho 
plumes  of  his  mighty  wings  ehished  together  in  oloudlike  re*^ 
pose,  and  the  strength  of  the  sea  winds  shut  witliin  their  fold 
ing.  And  note  farther  the  differeneo  between  the  tyjilcal  uae  ■ 
the  animal,  as  in  Uiis  case,  and  tliat  of  the  Ush  of  Jonah,  (wd. 
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afiain  the  fish  before  mflntionoil  whoso  form  is  iniltcai«d  in  the 
cl<mds  oi  the  biiptisTii),  and  the  iictuitl  occ^irrenoo  of  tlio  crea- 
ture itself,  with  conccaiwi  meaaio;!.  as  tho  aaa  colt  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, which  it  vne  necessary  to  paint  aa  such,  aud  uot  aa  an 
idiial  fonn. 

I  cannot,  enter  here  into  tho  ((iicstiou  of  tho  exiuH  dcgrco  of 
scTcriLy  luid  alistraotion  necessary  in  Iha  forniK  of  living  things 
aixrhittx'tuRtlly  Gin|iloyed  ;  my  own  feeling  on  Uut  (uhjwt  is, 

though  1  dare  not  hiy  it  down  as  a  princiiilc,  {with 
locimi    dtsan-  tlio  I'artlionoH  |>udimt-iit  iiUitiditig  ugatnHt  nx.' liku 

Dm  shield  of  Ajax,)  tliat  no  jiurfvct  rcprcKvutatiou 
of  antmal  fonn  in  riglit  in  urcliito-cttirid  decoration.  For  nijr 
own  part,  1  hud  much  riithvr  i>ce  thu  nn;tuiio«  in  tlio  Elgin  room 
of  th«  British  Mtisutmi,  and  the  Purthcnon  witliont  them,  than 
hnvc  them  togothi^r.  and  I  would  not  surrender,  in  an  architcc- 
tuml  point  of  view,  ono  mighty  line  of  tho  colossal,  ijuiet,  lifo- 
in-deatlt  statue  mountiiina  in  Kgyjit  with  iJieir  narrow  flxvd  f.y&i 
and  liands  on  their  rocky  linil»,  nor  one  Ronianewjuo  fji^udo 
with  ita  porphyry  inrntaio  of  indefiuahlo  roonater*,  nor  one 
Oothio  moulding  of  rigid  sainu  and  grinning  gohlinH,  for  ten 
Plu-lhcuons  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  eoiild  nhnw  lumio  rutioiiid  gronnd  ■ 
fur  thia  M-vniiug  hnrharity  if  lliis  wlto  tlu>  plucu  to  do  so,  but  at 
proscnt  I  L-anonlyask  the  roo'ler  to  conijiaru  Ihu  vlTcctof  thv  xo- 
calkd  harlMironH  nncieut  mveaios  on  the  fvunt  of  St.  Mark's,  as 
thoy  have  been  recorded,  h:ippily,  hy  the  faithfulness  of  tlio 
good  Uontilo  Jicllini,  in  one  of  his  pictures  now  in  the  Venice 
gallery,  with  tho  vcritivbly  barbarous  pictorial  substitutions  of 
the  [iftconth  ccnttiry,  (one  only  of  tho  old  mosaics  remains,  or 
did  remain  till  lately,  over  the  nortbom  door,  but  it  is  probably 
by  this  time  torn  down  by  some  of  tho  Venotiua  committeca  of 
taste,)  and  also  I  wonld  hare  UlO  old  portions  of  tho  interior  epiU 
ing,  ur  of  Uie  moxaies  of  Mnraiio  and  Torcallo,  aud  tho  gloriona 
OimidiuvDioxoiuof  Pi»a,  and  the  roof  of  ttie  Baptistery  at  Parma, 
(UiaC  of  the  Florence  itaptiatery  is  a  had  example,  owing  to  ita 
crude  whitM  and  (^>n)pHrnted  moitato  of  auiall  fornix,)  all  of 
which  lire  a.<t  buHiiironii  .im  tht-y  ran  well  be,  in  u  cortnin  wnRe, 
but  mighty  in  their  barbarii^in,  with  any  architectural  di;cora. 
tions  whatsoeror,  consistiug  of  professedly  perfect  animal  forma, 
from  tho  vilo  (rwcocii  of  Fetlorigo  Zuccurv  vA  PIotoiuiw  \a  ^^oa 
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wiling  of  the  Sistine,  and  again  compiiro  the  profaeseAly 
feet  sculpture  of   Milan   Culhcdrul   with   tbo  Htutucs  of 
lis.  iewnt.iioi.in  porches  of  Ohartres  ;  only  be  it  itlfrujs  observed  tl 
Jj"™!^'lria'  it  is  not  rndeneas  (ind  ignorance  of  art,  butint«l> 
luciiL  leotiially  awful  abstraction  that  I  uphold,  and  also 

be  it  not«d  thitt  in  all  oniitment,  which  taketi  pinoc  in  llie  gen-; 
oral  ofToctt  merely  lut  »o  niu«h  fretted  Mtoue,  in  capitals  niid  ot) 
jiieciT^  of  mtnnt<!  detail,  thi!  fonn^  may  l>e,  and  perhaps  ought 
be,  eluhtinitHy  imitative  ;  and  in  thin  re^ipcct  iig»iu  the  capitaU 
of  St.  Miiik'g  church,  and  of  the  Pogo'ii  puhice  at  V«ni«> 
bo  nn  cintnpte  to  the  arcbitcctK  of  all  the  world,  in  their  boimr 
1«ss  invcntivenom,  unfailing  elegance,  and  elaborate  finish  ; 
ther<^  is  more  mind  pourod  out  in  tnming  a  single  angle  of  that 
church  than  would  *<.-rv«  to  build  a  mod«m  cathedral  ; "  and  ot 
tlio  careftit  liniiih  of  the  work,  this  may  serve  for  example, 
one  of  the  capit^ils  of  the  Doge's  palace  !s  formed  of  eight  heiidi" 
of  different  aniinali^,  of  which  one  is  a  boar's  with  a  honeycomb 
in  tile  mouth,  whose  carved  cells  ore  fieicagonat. 

So  far,  then,  of  tlie  ab^itraction  proper  to  architectnrc,  and 
nymbolicat  u-tes,  of  whieh  1  nhull  have  ocwision  lo  speak  hcroaft«r 
at  leiiglh,  referring  t«  it  onlyat  prcsont  na  one  of  the  operations 
lit.  Aiutffirtiuii  ef  imiiginution  cunU'mplativo ;  other  abstroctioc 
KSJIfiSi-m'"™  f'cre  are  which  nre  iictweearily  consequent  on 
'"***'*'■■  imjjcrfection  of  mutorinls,  oa  of  the  hiur  in  Eenl{ 

tnre,  which  is  nece-H-tarily  treiLti'd  in  mossos  that  are  in  no  sot 
iinitjitive,  but  only  stand  for  hair,  and  have  the  grace,  flow, 
foeling  of  it  without  the  texture  or  division,  and  other  ahat 
tions  there  arc  in  which  the  form  of  one  thing  is  fancifully  ii 
dicittcd  in  the  mutter  of  iinotlH^r;   as  in  pbsntoros  and  oloni^ 

•  1  hnvo  not  bTOiiglit  forwojd  any  instaaces  of  IJie  Siunginutivi-  powpr  in 
nrcliil«cliire,  as  my  objc-cl  is  not  at  prtin-iit  tu  utiibii  its  opcTsibn  in  nil 
mHiivr.  liiit  o»I}-lo<le(1ri(^il«eHM>Dc<>;  but  it  nwylmwdl  in  nota.  in  our  own 
Dew  huuHcs  ot  I'tiTlLiniPui.  liuw  tar  a  buililinjt  approved  bf  a  conunitlen  ur 
Task',  majr  proceoil  witlioul  tmuiifcKlntlon  rJtbor  of  Emaginalion  or  eoBipoHi- 
tlon  :  it  rcniHin*  to  bo  teen  tinw  Iht  thn  towers  may  rt'dcviii  tt :  and  1  alluilt; 
lo  It  At  pitMTOi  unwillingly,  and  only  !n  theduaire  uf  innui-ndni;.  hi  tnr  lu  I 
may,  tliose  wlio  liavu  Uic  power  lo  pn:vtiit  the  wloplioii  i>f  a  dcalxn  tor  a 
bridge  lo  taki-  pluuc  of  W«siminHii.T.  wlikh  wiit  <^xlil1>ltiiii  In  1844  at  t)ia 
Royiil  ArJMlymy.  pn>fi*iiug  to  be  in  hunuanjr  witli  the  now  building,  bQ 
whlcb  was  R\  only  to  carry  n  tnilruad  onr  a  anal. 
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shapes,  tbfl  use  of  vhiob,  in  mighty  liuiidn,  U  otU-n  most  imprc«- 
nve,  us  in  th«  cloudy  charioud  Apollo  o(  Nlcolo  Puuxain  in  our 
own  gutlory,  whloli  thu  muler  inuy  Ojtpi«c  to  tlio  mibiitAnUal 
A[K()lo,  in  Wil«uii'«  Ntobu,  mid  iigutn  tho  phanlom  vignotte  of 
Tuntor  ulrauly  noticed  ;  only  siich  oponitioDJS  of  tho  imagina- 
tion arc  to  bo  hi-ld  of  luwor  kind  iind  dangerous  cona(>>jiu>uce,  if 
frvquontlj  trusted  iu,  for  tliosu  pttiutora  only  havo  the  rigiit 
inuginative  power  who  can  eel  tho  Hupernntural  form  beforo  us 
fleshod  and  boned  liko  oursolvoa.*  Ottier  abtitractioiu  oocnir, 
Ireqnoatly,  of  things  which  havo  much   itccidonlal   rarii^ty  of 

form,  na of  waves,  on  Greek  Bculpturea  ingiicoeaaivo 
f  IT.  AlMlJWtlonI        ,    ,  ,,,,„- 

of  thinn  nubio  Tolatos,  and  of  clouda  often  in  supportmg  voluraoa 

ai«  not  iiu^^D>-  in  tJio  sacred  pictures ;  but  tucso  1  do  not  look 
upou  aa  resnlta  of  imagination  at  all,  but  moi'o 
signti  and  letters  ;  and  wh«uovor  a  very  highly  imaginatiTe  mind 
tnucliea  tliem,  it  always  realiicB  as  far  aa  may  bo.  Jilren  Titian 
is  content  to  uwj  at  the  Lop  of  hiic  St.  I'it-tru  Miirtiri,  Uio  convi-n- 
tiunul,  round,  opi^juo  ulouil,  which  ouU  liiit  tree*  otton  like  a 
gonge  ;  hut  Tintoret,  in  lii«  picture  of  the  Golden  Calf,  though 
compelled  to  rcprtuient  lite  Sinai  niidurconvi'nlioiml  form,  in 
order  that  the  rtteotrtng  of  tho  tubli'H  might  Iki  »een  ul  tho  top 
of  it,  yet  so  won  aji  it  is  po^fiiblu  to  give  nioru  truth,  hi.^  is  ready 
with  it ;  ho  takcst  a  grand  fold  of  horixuuUI  cloud  sLraighl 
from  the  flanks  of  tho  Alps,  and  shows  the  forusts  of  the  muiiii- 
taina  through  its  misty  volume,  like  sea-weed  thn^ugh  duop 
sea.f  Navortholuss,  when  tlie  ruulii^atiou  is  impoaaiblo,  buld 
i»  Tw  tarn-  Bymbolism  is  of  tho  highest  value,  and  in  religions 
tiDM mubio.  ^j,(__  jyj  ^jj  shall  presently  soe,  oven  necessary,  as  of 
tlic  rays  of  light  in  the  Titiun  wooduut  of  St.  Franeis  before 
noticed  ;  and  sometimes  the  attention  is  diroetcd  by  some  such 
stnuigo  form  to  the  meaning  of  tho  image,  whieh  may  be  missed 
if  it  remains  in  its  natural  purity,  (as,  I  suppose,  few  id  look- 
ing at  the  Cephalus  and  I'rocria  of  Tumor,  noto  tho  sympathy 
of  those  famt  rays  that  are  just  drawing  back  and  dying  between 
tlic  trunks  of  Uio  far-oS  forest,  with  tho  ebbing  lifo  of  tho 
nymph  ;  unlcw,  indeed,  they  happen  to  recollect  the  eamo  sym< 

•  CmmpL  Ch.  V.  g  S. 

t  All  HieclnniUorrint'irctarRmihUine:  the  wont  Uiat  I  know  In  nitscK 
'orrogglo's,  espociuU}'  In  iha  HAdooiia  dcUa  Scodolla,  and  Dwdm  <il  Vuixia. 
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pntlty  marked  i>y  Shcllej  in  l-lio  Al(urt«r ;)  but  tlio  imagiDation 
18  not  sliowu  in  »ny  Kuch  mtxlillcntions ;  liowcrcr.  in  sgmo  cases 
tlivv  niuy  bu  vsliiiiblc  (in  t)iu  CvpliuluH  thoy  would  bo  utterly  de- 
etmetivc, )  and  I  nolo  thom  merely  in  ooni!e<iucace  of  tlieir  pe- 
caliar  use  in  reli^ioua  art,  presently  to  be  examined. 

Tho  laiil  luixlii  wo  have  here  to  not«  in  irliiob  the  imagii 
lion  n'^trdaitt  «iiiyl)0  expresaed  in  art  ta  exagger 
ton.  luiHTxiiad  tit>n,of  wtiioli,  \M  it  ).i  Iht)  vine  ot  nil  liitd  art.iHtji, 

llmll*     PtrM,  in  I  ,  .       .1  .     1     ,  ,1        . 

•caivofrrprarD-  und  may  bo  foiiBUuilly  rtaorU'u  to  wiUiout  auy^ 

vurrant  of   iniugination,  it  is  nccottaury  ta  not 
Ktn'ct.ly  tho  admisaiblo  limiU. 

Id  tho  first  placo,  a  colossal  statue  is  nocesearily  no  more  an 
exaggeration  of  what  it  ropresftuts  tliau  a  miuiuttiri'  is  uilimiuu- 
tion,  it  need  not  bo  a  roprL-senlation  of  u  giuut,  but  a  rt^prosoa^ 
tation,  on  a  lurgo  st^lu,  of  a  man  ;  only  it  is  to  lie  obMcrrcd, ' 
as  any  plana  iutoreocting  tho  cone  of  rays  botwi'cn  us  and  th4 
obji-ct,  must  roceivo  an  imngQ  smaller  than  tho  object :  »  aavX 
imago  10  rationally  and  complotoly  ftipreaaive  of  a  larger  on«  ; 
but  not  a  large  of  a  amal!  «nt%  Ucnci^-  I  llituk  that  all  nt4itue 
ahoTe  the  Elgin  atnnduil,  or  Ibivt  of  Mioliael  Aiigelo'it  N'igUt 
and  Morning,  arc,  in  a  mcasuro,  taken  by  the  eye  for  roprcsetita 
tionK  uf  giuuU,  nnd  I  think  tlicm  alwaya  dieagreoablo.  The 
aiiiiiiint  of  cxnggcnttioM  adtnitti^d  by  Michael  Angelo  is  TaluabL 
IxM-iiuxo  it  m'piinitt-K  tho  i;ni!iletnati(!  from  the  human  form, 
gives  grcjitor  frt-eilom  to  the  grand  lines  of  the  frame  ;  fornoticfr* 
of  Ilia  sijiontific  syi^tom  of  inorvuM  of  itizo  I  inay  refer  the  ivader 
to  Sir  ClmrioK  ItcU'a  reniarks  on  the  etiitiie^a  of  tho  Miidici 
ohajwl ;  but  thvro  is  one  crrcuiustnnconliich  Sir  Ohitrle.a  ha«  not 
noticed)  und  in  thd  interpretation  of  which,  thoretoro,  it  is 
likely  I  may  bo  myself  wrong  :  that  tho  extremitite  aro  singn- 
larly  smnll  in  projiortion  to  the  limbs,  by  which  means  there  ia 
an  ex[HreEsioii  given  of  strength  and  actiTlty  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  human  type,  whi(;h  a]i[»-ara  to  ine  to  be  an  allowance 
for  that  alliTulioii  in  proportion  noireaatitatoi)  by  incrca&ii  of  aise, 
of  wliicli  MO  Look  nolo  in  Chap.  VT.  of  tho  first  section,  g  10, 
note  ;  not  but  that  Michael  j^ngolo  ulirays  makc^  the  extremi- 
ties comparatively  small,  but  smallest,  conipaRitively,  in  hia 
largest  works  ;  eo  I  think,  from  the  size  of  the  head,  it  may  l>o 
OODJectnrcd  reapeeting  the  Theaeusof  the  liHgins.     Such  adapt 
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tiuQS  111-0  not  noccisEsuy  wlion  tlio  cxnggcmtcd  imn^  is  ^otral : 
for  t\e  the  lava  of  multt^r  in  llmt  citw  Ciin  li»vtt  no  opemtiou,  wu 
may  ospttud  tho  form  lui  fnr  am  wo  chooso,  oiily  lot  (.■ari.'ful  dia- 
ttnctiun  \x>  nuido  botwoen  the  slxo  of  tho  tiling  reproHonted,  and 
tlio  scale  of  tho  roproscntntion.  Tho  oadviu  on  wliioh  Poselt 
ba&  gtrctchccl  )uh  Satsii  in  tho  HohoulK  of  the  Royal  Acadoniy  is 
a  more  concoaeion  to  inability.  Ho  might  have  made  him  look 
more  gigantic  in  one  of  a  foot  square.  '  • 

AnoUier  kind  of  axaggemtion  is  of  tilings  whose  sise  is  Taria. 
ble  to  a  size  or  dqp«e  greulor  thitn  that  nmial  with  them,  aa  in 
waves  and  mountains ;  and  Ihero  aio  luuxlly  any  limits  to  this 

„ exacKsration  so  loni;  as  tlio  laws  which  nature  ob- 

ihiiig)  nmbiB  ot  serves  in  her  increase  be  observed.  Ihus,  for  la- 
stance  :  Die  form  and  poiislted  surface  of  a  braak- 
in^  ripplo  three  inches  high,  ore  not  representation  of  either  tho 
form  or  the  snvfaoe  of  the  surf  of  a  atonn,  nodding  ton  feet 
ttbovo  tho  beach  ;  neither  would  the  cutting  Hjiplu  of  a  brouxc 
•u]H)u  a  hike  if  simply  oxaggemt«d,  r«prem>tit  tlie  fornm  of  At- 
lantii!  surges  ;  but  ii<i  nature  increaaeii  her  bulk,  Mhu  diminishos 
tlio  angles  of  iij<!cnt,  and  increaciKs  hor  divioioiiM  ;  and  if  wo 
would  rvpix-iient  snrgeci  of  tiixo  greater  tlian  ovt^r  exiHtvd,  which  it 
U  luwful  to  do,  we  must  earry  out  Uic«e  operations  to  atiU 
gTVAtvr  oxt«ut.  TInu,  Turner,  in  his  pioturo  of  tlio  Slave 
Ship,  dividi'S  tho  whole  sea  into  two  niutwiiH  of  enormous  swell, 
and  conceals  tho  liorizou  by  a  gradual  slope  of  only  two  or  three 
dogroos.  Tht«  is  iutellectual  oxuggoration.  In  tho  Academy 
oxhihition  of  1843,  there  was,  in  ono  of  tho  smaller  rooms,  a 
black  ptctnro  of  a  storm,  in  which  thcro  appeared  on  the  near 
sea,  just  about  to  be  oturwholmed  by  an  enormous  breaker,  curl- 
ing right  over  it,  an  object  at  llrst  sight  liable  to  be  taken  for  a 
walnut  shutl,  but  which,  on  close  examination,  proved  to  bo  a 
fillip  with  mast  and  sail,  with  (Jlu'ist  and  his  twelve  diitciploa  in 
it.  This  is  ciiildifih  exoneration,  becanse  it  i^  impoHnible,  by 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  that  such  a  breaker  shouid  over 

. exist.     Again  in   mountains,  we  have   repeatedly  obfu^riixl  tlie 

^^K  neceasaiy  building  up  and  multitudinous  division  of  the  higher 
J^^  peaks,  and  the  .tmullnesi  of  tho  slopes  br  which  Uioy  iisuiidly 
[  riae.  We  may,  tfacrefcre,  bnild  up  the  mountain  as  high  as  wo 
I         please,  but  we  must  do  '•'  in  nuturo'ti  wav,  auiV  Cku^ '\\\  ^mvviKtlvi^n 
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pcuki)  and  prcoipiooa  ;  unt  but  tbat  s  daring  feature  is  admisd- 
ble  here  and  there,  as  the  Ma,tterhorn  is  adtnitled  by  nature  ; 
but  we  must  not  com)>oee  a  picture  out  uf  such  eieuplioiis  ;  we 
may  oiEe  them,  but  they  must  be  u^  esceptious  exhibited.  I 
ihaJl  have  mueli  to  say,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  sublime, 
of  the  Tturimix  modes  of  treating  mountain  form,  so  that  at  pre»> 
cnt  1  sliall  only  {Kiiut  to  an  unfortunate  iustanee  of  inexcnaable 
und  «ll6i:lk'^D  cxiij^gcration  in  tbe  distance  of  Turner's  vig^nette 
to  Miiton,  (Die  t«in|>tiilion  on  tbe  mountain,)  and  doKiro  tlio 
rouder  to  comimrc  it  with  Ipgitinntte  exaggeration,  in  the  vign- 
ette to  tl)c  socond  part  of  .Iticqueiino,  in  Bogerw'g  poomfl. 

Another  kind  of  oxiiggerution   is  ncc<;sc»ry  to  ratitiu  the  char- 
acteristic impressions  of  Datiiru  on  reduced  iHTnIc  ;  it  Ik  not  pos- 
sible, for  iustitnce,  to  give  the  Icufagu  of  trees  in  its  proper  pro- 
TWrti  portion,  when  the  trees  represented  are  largo.  wiUi- 

<«Mtvincipm.  out  entirely  losing  their  grace  of  form  and  curva- 

•fon  or  ihsrmlcT-  •,  ,  -  /~, 

i«uc  rniorr*  on  ture  :  of  this  tlie  best  proof  is  found  m  the  Oalo- 
dluluWiud Kitr.  1  -   1     .  -.   -      I  .■ 

,  type  or  U-iguerreotype,  which  fail  in  fohagc.  not 

only  bcoan.st!  the  greon  rnys  arc  iiiefToottve,  but  because,  on  tlie 
KmiiH  8enl(!  of  the  imago,  tho  rothicrd  lenvea  loae  their  organisa- 
tion, and  look  liko  mo**  attjwjhcd  to  stickst  In  order  to  retain, 
therefore,  the  churiict«rof  flexibility  and  beauty  of  foliage,  tbe 
painter  i«  often  compelled  to  ineroiise  the  prdportionul*  »ixr  of 
tho  leaves,  and  to  iirrungc  thom  in  generic  masses.  Of  this 
treatment  compare  Ihc  f^rand  owimples  throughout  tho  Lihor 
Sttidioriim.  It  i»  by  stieh  means  only  that  tho  ideal  character 
of  objects  is  to  bo  preserved  ;  as  we  before  observed  in  the  13th 
chiipk-r  of  the  first  section.  In  all  these  cases  exaggeration  is 
only  lawful  as  tho  sole  means  of  arriving  at  truth  of  impreesion 
when  strict  iidolity  is  ont  of  the  question. 

Other  modes  of  exaggeration  there  are,  on  which  I  shall  not 
at  present  farther  insist,  tho  pri)per  pl««o  for  their  diHenssion 
being  in  treating  of  the  sublime,  and  Uie«o  which  I  imvo  at 
prceent  instanced  are  enough  to  i-jdubli^h  tho  point  at  iRsne,  ro* 
spocting  imagiiiatire  verity,  inasmuch  bs  vre  find  that  esugigcra- 
tiou  itself,  if  imaginative,  is  referred  to  principles  of  truth,  and 
of  actual  being. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  reviewed  tbe  various  modes  in  which 
tiigiiiutiua  cuntvDiplalJve  may  bo  exhibited  in  art,  and  anirad 
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M.  all  neccsearj  certainties  roepecCing  the  ofieonto  of  the  fAculty  : 
which  we  liaTo  found  in  all  its  thrw»  Iimctioiu.  as- 
eociative  of  trutJi,  penetrativo  of  truth,  and  coq- 
tempIatiTe  of  truth  ;  and  having  no  dealings  nor  rolations  with 
any  kind  of  falsity.  One  task,  however,  roniaiim  to  us,  namely, 
to  obaerre  the  operation  of  the  titeorcttc  iini!  JriiitgiitiitiTo  fticul- 
tM»  together,  in  the  attempt  ut  reuliitation  to  the  bodily  »enao  of 
beauty  supernaturttl  uiii]  divine. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  8DFEBHUMAN   IDEA.L. 

Twonr  inTestigatioii  in  the  first  section  of  the  laws  of  beauty, 
we  confined  oaraelvea  to  the  observation  of  lower  nature,  or  of 
humanity.     We  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to  deduce  con- 

elusions  respecting  divine  ideality  by  onr  not  hav- 
*■  iioi  to  be  hen  ing  thon  cBtablished  any  principlea  respecting  the 

imaginative  faculty,  by  winch,  under  the  aisci- 
pline  of  the  theoretic,  such  ideality  is  conceived.  I  had  purposed 
to  conclude  the  present  section  by  a  careful  examination  of  this 
subject ;  bal  as  this  is  evidently  foreign  to  the  matter  imme- 
diately under  discussion,  and  involves  ((uestions  of  great  intricacy 
respecting  the  development  of  mind  among  tliose  jiagan  nations 
who  are  supposed  to  have  produced  high  examples  of  spiritual 
ideality,  I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  delay  snob  inquiries  until 
we  have  concluded  our  detailed  observation  of  llie  beauty  of 
■visible  nature ;  and  I  shall  therefore  at  present  t;ikc  notice 
only  of  one  or  two  broad  principles,  which  were  referred  to,  or 
implied,  in  the  chapter  respecting  the  human  ideal,  iind  witliout 
the  ennneiution^f  which,  that  chapter  might  leiid  to  false  con- 
clusions. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  beings  su]iernatural  may  be 
.„  „  conceived    as   manifesting  tlicmsi'lvos   to    liuman 

(2,  The  ennceiv-  ° 

able   m.Hiea   of  scnsc.     The  first,  by  external  tn>cs,  Signs,  or  in- 

mBnifp^latl™    if     „  .-,     I  .r  ■         i        .1  t       1 

Hpiriiiini  Bcinc*  flucncuB ;  OS  (iod  to  Moscs  iH  thc  tljimcB  01  the 
bush,  and  to  Elijah  in  the  voice  of  Iloreb. 

The  second,  by  the  assuming  of  a  form  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  them  ;  as  tiie  Holy  Spirit  of  that  of  a  Dove,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  of  that  of  a  Lamb  ;  and  so  such  manifes- 
tations, nnder  angelic  or  other  form,  of  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity,  as  seem  to  have  been  made  to  Abrahitm,  Moses,  and 
Dzekiel. 

The  third,  by  the  manifestation  of  a  form  properly  beloiiginy 
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to  tlicm,  bnt  not  neccnnrily  wen  ;  m  of  th«  Ri«cn  Clirlitt  to  Ilia 
diiecijilcs  wh<!ii  the  doors  vnw  »liut.  Ami  thv  fourtli,  by  timr 
opcnition  on  ll)«  Iitimuii  foroi,  which  thof  hitiiiciico  or  iii?i)itrc, 
«s  ID  the  sbiDing  of  Uto  tacn  of  Moece. 

It  is  ovidcDt  th»t  in  nil  thoM  ewes,  whorevor  thvm  is  form 
at  all,  it  is  the  form  of  somo  creuture  to  us  known.  It  is  no 
new  form  pecnliar  to  spirit  nor  can  it  be.  We  can  conceive  of 
13,  AiidthewHr*  none.  Our  inquiry  is  simply,  therefore,  by  wtiat 
«.-ai^(armi[£  nioiiifiwitionB  tlioflo  creatuto  forms  to  ns  known,  as 
DiiiM  to  w.  pf  g  lamb,  a  bird,  or  a  hnman  creature,  may  be 
explained  u  eigns  or  habitations  of  l>i<riiiity,  or  of  angelic 
«s.<ienoc,  and  not  crentUKa  anch  aa  tbcy  seem. 

This  may  lie  done  in  two  waytt.      Firat,  by  elleoting  some 

flmmge  in  the  appeanince  of  tlio  creatnro  inconAictent  with  its 

■  uotunl  natore,  as  by  giving  it  oo1o88al  nixe,  or  unnatural  color, 

^     „  .or  material,  m  of    culd,   or  wlvor,   or  flame,  in- 

rbinctvr  mny  i»  !.taid  of  llculi,  or  bv  takiiiB  awav  it«  property  of 

lui[iiJT«"J         on  I  .'..,-    1 

tiiuK  ciibcr  bj  imiltvr    altocetlter,    and    formiu;;   it  of  liinit  or 

utwnomatt      lu-.,  ."  .  ,.  "  ... 

muttuai  oiiti  sliiulo,  Of  in  sn  tntermediHte  stop,  of  cloud,  or 
toNv  iMmpna  vnpor ;  or  explainin<;  it  by  tcrriblo  conoomilant 
'^  circumstances,  as  of  wounds  in  tlio  body,  or  strange 

lighta  and  scenungs  round  about  it ;  or  by  joining;  of  two  bodies 
together  aa  in  angels'  wing^  Of  all  vhicli  means  of  attaining 
nipemuturid  character  (which  though,  in  their  nature  ordinary 
and  vulgar,  are  yet  effective  and  very  gloriona  in  mighty  bands) 
we  have  already  seen  the  limits  in  speaking  of  the  imagination. 

fint  the  second  means  of  obtaining  Hujiemarnral  character  is 
that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  namely,  retaining  the 
aotnal  form  in  ita  full  and  material  presence,  and  without  aid 
IB.  Or  i^inhif-  from  any  oxtemol  interpretation  whattuKiTer,  lo  roisc 
iMDisiittT.         jijj^f.  foj,j(,  i,y  niQiyi  inherent  dignity  to  aueh  a  pitch 

of  powcrr  and  iraprcssivene^s  as  cannot  but  assert  and  iU%aii>  it 
tor  superhuman. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Oiimpo  Snuto  at  I^xa,  are  a  sorica 
of  paintiui^s  from  the  Old  T<«i:tni('iil.  HliiUtry  by  Hitiioxxo  <Joz- 
soli.  In  the  earlier  of  IliCifo.  ungcliu  prcscnucx,  mingled  with 
human,  occur  froiiiieiitly,  illuetnitod  by  no  uwfiilncm  of  light, 
nor  incorporeal  tracing.  Clear  njrcatcd  they  move,  in  hiitnun 
forms,  in  the  brood  daylight  and  on  thti  open  earth,  stdo  by 
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side,  nod  hftiid  in  luind  will)  men.     But  they  neTcr  min  of  Uio 
angel, 

Ue  wlio  can  do  thi«  hiis  nmchod  the  litst  |)ttiiiiioIo  and  utrnv 
power  of  ideal,  or  any  other  art.  lie  Mt.iLtidK  in  nu  need  thei 
forwiird,  of  cloud,  nor  lightning,  nor  tonipust,  nor  terror  of  mj 
tory.  Ilia  eublime  is  iudcpL'udt'nt  of  tlio  clcmuntti.  It  is  of  that 
wliieli  ftliall  stand  when  they  shali  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
light  the  firnmuient  wlieii  the  Bun  is  as  sackcloth  of  hair. 

Let  u«  conKider  by  what  ineoua  this  has  been  cSccted,  so  tar 
ae  thi'y  nrc  by  uniilyiiiA  tmceahlc  ;  and  that  ia  not  far,  tor  here, 

"*  *'""•)"'  """  ""^  *^'"''  '^"^  groat<;r  jiart  ot  whftt 
ranrnwioii  «f  In-  hit«  buCH  rightl  y  acoompUahod  hiM  )>ccn  done  by 
fiiilli   and  iiit«nai>   feeling,  and  ciuinot,  by  ai<l  ot 
any  rules  or  k'^ocliing,  be  eJUkcr  tri<.^,  e»tiiiiHtoil,  or  imitated. 

And  lirst,  of  the  cxprowton  of  tupurnutiirnl  inlluonco  on 
forms  U4;tiinlly  liiiro:tn,  us  of  eibyl  or  prophet.  It  is  ovidcnt  that 
Bot  only  hero  is  it  unneecssury,  but  we  are  not  altogether  at  lib- 
erty to  iniat  for  expression  to  the  utmoiit  ennobling  of  tho  hu- 
man form  :  for  we  cannot  do  more  tlian  this,  when  that  form  is 
to  be  tho  aclmd  n-prcRontmion,  and  not  tho  recipient  of  divino 
prraonce.  llttnce,  in  order  tu  retuin  the  outuiU  hnmanity  defin- 
itely, wo  nnixb  leave  upon  it  suuh  mgns  of  thu  oporiitiun  of  sin 
And  tho  liability  to  death  a«  arc  oousistent  with  human  ideality, 
and  often  more  thun  these,  delinit^  signs  of  imined!st«  and  iu> 
tivo  erit,  when  the  pro])hetio  spirit  Is  to  bo  espreasod  in  niea 
such  us  were  Saul  and  Balaam  ;  neither  may  wo  ever,  with  just 
discrimination,  touch  tho  utmost  limits  of  beauty  in  human 
turm  when  inspiration  is  to  be  eipreased,  and  not  angelic  or  di- 
Tine  being :  of  which  reserve  and- subjection  the  moat  inatruc- 
tivo  instancesare  tonnd  in  the  works  of  Angelioo,  who  iiivariah 
nses  inferior  typea  for  the  features  of  huinnnity,  even  g;1orifi' 
(excepting  always  tho  Madonna,)  nor  ever  oxerts  his  full  power 
ot  beauty  eii,hor  in  foatiin!  or  expression,  except  in  angel*  or 
in  the  Madonna  or  in  Chrijst.  Now  tho  expression  of  spiritual 
inlluence  without  supreme  c!e*8iton  of  tho  bodily  tyjw  wo  have 
tccn  to  be  a  work  of  imagination  ponetrutire,  and  »o  found  it 
accomplisJied  by  Miehael  Angolo  ;  but  1  think  by  him  only.  I 
am  aware  of  no  one  olso  who.  to  my  mind,  has  expreaaed  the  in- 
S]>iration  of  prophet  or  sibyl  ;  Uiis,  bowerer,  I  affirm  not,  bufc 
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shall  loave  to  the  cleti>rmmi»tion  of  the  reader,  an  (lie  principlea 
at  present  to  bo  noted  tehr  enttreiy  to  that  oU-vaiiwii  v1  the 
creature  form  nnoosAary  when  it  ia  actually  reproccutativo  of  u 
Dpiritital  being. 

I  bare  afliniied  in  the  conclniuoR  of  tlio  first  section  that 
"  of  that  which  is  more  thiin  crcaturfl,  no  creature  ever  con- 
ceived." I  think  tlii.*  almatt  aelf-OTident,  for  it  ia  clear  that 
the  illimitnMenesH  of  Divine  attributes  cannot  be  hy 
K.iiun  of  iiiu  mfttter  represented,  (though  it  may  bo  tTppfied.) 
11..1I.  rrwiort  la  and  I  hclicvfi  tliftt  all  who  are  acquainted  witli  the 
***"    ""  range  of  saorcd  art  will  admit,  not  only  that  no 

r*4>re«oiitntiini  of  Clirist  hiw  ever  heen  even  piirtially  Bncccsaful, 
but  thdt  thu  grt'iitcMt  piiintere  fall  therein  below  their  acetiB- 
tomed  level ;  Perugino  and  Fro  Angelico  wpceiiilly  ;  l^eonardi 
hM  I  think  done  bcrt,  but  iwrliups  the  beauty  of  llie  fragment 
left  at  Milan,  (for  in  «])it«  of  ull  tliat  is  «iid  of  repainting  ami 
destruction,  that  Ccnacolo  is  still  the  finest  in  osisti'noe)  is  as 
mncb  dependent  on  tlio  very  nntraueableneas  resulting  from 
injury  as  on  it»  original  perfection.  Of  more  daring  attempts 
at  represent^ttion  of  Divinity  wo  need  not  spcjik  ;  only  this  is 
to  bo  noted  respecting  them,  thnt  tfiough  by  the  ignorant  Ro- 
manists many  such  efforts  were  made  under  the  idea  of  actual 
representation,  (note  the  way  in  which  Cellini  speaks  of  the  seal 
made  for  the  Popo.)  by  the  nobler  among  them  I  snpposo  thoy 
were  intended,  and  by  us  at  any  rate  they  may  always  bo  ro- 
ccirod,  as  mere  symbols,  the  noblest  that  could  bo  employed, 
but  as  muck  symbolB  still  as  a  triangle,  or  the  Alpha  and  Omega ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  tlie  moiit  xcnipulouj  amongert  Christians 
ought  to  desire  to  exchange  the  power  obtained  hy  the  use  of 
thia  symbol  in  Michael  Angelo's  cre-ation  of  Adam  and  of  Kvo 
for  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  llic  suli-itiliition  of  a 
triangle  or  any  other  sign  in  place  of  it.  Of  the«j  elTorls  then 
we  need  reaAon  no  farUier,  but  may  limit  ourselves  to  considur- 
ing  the  purcjrt  mixlos  of  giving  a  conception  of  superhumitn  but 
still  crealun?  form,  ufl  of  angets ;  in  equal  rank  with  wliom,  per- 
hiip*,  we  may  without  offence  place  the  mother  of  Christ  :  at 
lea;^t  we  must  so  regard  the  type  of  the  Madonna  iu  receiving  it 
from  Roman ist^)aiu tors,* 

*  I  take  no  note  of  ibe  rvpi^cabtioa  of  eeit  spirits,  aioce  Utroagboot ' 
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Aiir]  (ir«(,  much  ig  to  bo  dono  by  right  moilificution  of  acce*- 
■ory  circumgtances.  eo  iim  to  exprosi^  iiiinu.'iik)ii4  pon-iT  exercised 
over  lliem  b;  Uio  spiriluiil  creature.  Tln^rv  'a  it  buiutiful  in* 
.„  „  ,  slance  of  this  in  John   BoIIiiii'«  picLuro  of  St. 

cboMWroiim-fc  Jcroino  at  Vcnice.  1  he  naiut  sita  upon  n  rock,  hia 
Won  ot  nciiwv-  gidiiil  fiiriii  (li'tiiicu  fLg»ii>st  cli'ar  groon  ojit'ii  sky  ; 
bo  is  rending,  u  iioblo  trcu  Bpriugs  out  of  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  bcncU  itself  ouddctilv  hack  to  form  a  rest  for  the  vol- 
nme,  tlien  shoots  up  intu  t!io  ekjr.  There  is  something  rery 
beautiful  in  this  obedient  ministry  of  the  lower  creature  ;  but 
be  it  observed  that  the  sweet  fooling  of  the  whole  depends  ujwn 
the  serTicd  being  such  as  is  consistent  with  its  nature.  It  is  not 
aiiiniated,  it  does  not  ItKlen  to  the  saint,  nor  bend  itself  towurd« 
him  as  if  iti  affection,  this  would  hare  been  mere  fancy,  illegiti- 
mato  and  effeetleas.  But  the  simple  bend  of  the  trunk  to 
Toeoive  the  hoi>k  is  miraculous  subjection  of  tlie  true  nature 
the  tree  ;  it  in  tlit^rofore  imaginative,  and  very  touching. 

It  is  not  oftvn  however  tliat  tlto  religious  paintura  OTon  go 
thi«  length  ;  tlicy  content  themselves  neually  with  impre^ttiuj^  on 
the  land!;L-:t})0  perfect  HjmuK-try  anil  order,  tiucli  M  may  ttoeni 
coneifitont  with,  or  induced  by  the  spiritual  naturo  they  would 
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linvn  1>ccii  oc.capli'd  tn  tlic  punuit  of  bi-imty  ;  liut  it  may  lie  oUktvrI  rtcticr- 
allf  Ihnt  llii-ro  U  gteaX  AlSlaM}/  to  liu  awn^me  in  lUli-miitJi  »f  tlik  kind. 
tMvtiiiu'  llic  cinvntlon  of  tlic  form  unyjniiry  (n  ^ve  it  K]tlrltiin!ity  dmlroys 
UionppciLniiicoaf  uvll ;  lictifM.-cvcolbc  greatest  paluivniliiivf  buciinxlund  to 
rccrirt-  Hid  froin  ilw  tnucy,  aiul  to  ck«  out  all  they  i-oiild  coiicuivu  of  malig- 
Dhyliy  hflpot  Iionw,  lioots.nml  dnw*.  Qioitu's ^uiim ia  llicCninpo  SoDto, 
wllli  the  wrprnt  xnikwtnfl  the  liciut,  )■  Ran  ;  >o  nuuiy  of  the  llcndu  of 
OraiKiin.  anil  nlivoj-«  Ihow-  ot  Mlcliftcl  AnRclo,  Tititom  In  thp  Tt^pHAtloo, 
with  hia  »gi>al  truth  of  iuveution.  bits  rKprutODiM  thu  «vil  dpirit  uudcr  lbs 
funii  uf  it  fair  itnj^.  tlio  wiuiiB  liuniing  with  criuuioii  and  silvi-r.  the  faCQ 
•eniRiiil  Mid  la-nciic-roiiK.  It  la  iriitruclivc  to  compun:  Ihu  rvsulis  of  imagia. 
Blion  lutmdnljHl  with  |>nwi<Tfiil  fnncy  In  tJic  dnnonii  of  ttioc  ([rrM  pnlnim, 
or  oven  in  "uc-h  DinlitTniitr*  w  ihM  of  Snlvator  already  Kpokca  of,  Sect.  I. 
Ctuip.  V.  g  Vi  (note.)  u'itli  ibu  iiiniplu  MiiWnme  ot  idlolli;  diiilortiou  in  llio 
nKniilii^liwi  IflrTorluw  ttiunxtLTit  at  Bruuiiuu  in  tliu  luigv  ]wlnn!  of  Ifae 
USiiii.  vihcK  till!  pnintrr.  ultfrly  uuiavcfntivc,  liaviuf^  lUui-mblMl  all  ttint  1« 
nbnminithlr  (if  li.ui^iiig  llceh.  Ixiny  tiinlxi.  trntnc  nnckn,  Klnriiij;  ryes,  and 
HlmKiillnji  tinir,  cnnnnt  yet  liy  tia'  film  and  mlHlnnoc  of  all  olilAlti  an  mucli 
n-ti  funrfulDOM  as  no  Imaginative  paintor  could  thrcrw  ln&  the  turn  of  tt  Up 
or  Uiu  kaiuiug  of  a  brow. 
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roprosont  All  tigot  of  docny,  disturbance,  and  imperfection, 
are  also  banUhcd ;  imd  in  doing  tiiig  it  iii  evident  that  Bome  un 
•  ».  i^diaipaot  natnrulnew  and  Bingnlnriiy  must  nsnlt,  ioasmuoh 
^un.""*' u!  8ts  tfa«ro  are  do  veritable  forma  of  landscape  but  ex> 
*^!l!Sy*«r»^  ^"^^  *"'  ''"P'y  *  8**t®  "^  progreasion  or  of  iraporfeo- 
''**'■  tion.     Ail  monntaiu  forms  are  seen  u>  bo  proiJiicttd 

by  convaUion  and  modelled  by  di^-ar  :  tbe  finer  foniLfl  of  i-loud 
have  atorics  in  tbem  about  storm  ;  all  forest  grouping  U  wrongbt 
out  will)  varictic-a  of  stron^'tJi  and  growth  among  ita  ecvcnil 
mfimben,  and  beiim  ovidcQCM  of  struggle  with  unkind  influ- 
tDCM.  All  «ueh  a|)i>ciininooa  ai«  bftiiiahed  in  the  iiuperDatunil 
landecHpo ;  the  ijvv»  grow  stmight,  oqmilly  bntnulivd  on  vucli 
«id«,  and  of  sucb  Hlight  und  foathcry  franio  u«  shows  thuin 
never  to  have  i^noonntoriHl  blight  or  frost  or  tompesL  Tlie 
mouDtaiue  stand  up  in  fiuititstic  piiin:i<.-Ica  ;  there  is  on  tbem  no 
tiaoe  of  torrent,  no  scatlie  of  lightoing ;  no  fallen  fragments 
enounilx'r  their  foumlationfi,  no  worn  ravineii  dividv  their  fbmkit ; 
tho  •»»«  an!  ulwavK  wavol«#»,  the  Hkios  always  culm,  crossed  only 
by  fair,  horixnnud,  lightly  wrcnitlt^d,  whito  cl»u<ltt. 

In  Rome  cmcs  thceo  oouditiotix  rc«iiU  partly  from  fooling, 
partly  from  iguoranco  of  thu  facta  of  natiirt',  or  iut-apability  of 
roprefloating  thorn,  as  m  tho  first  typo  of  the  trcittnivnt  fotind  in 
t,io.l.«idniii>Tof  Giotto  and  hia  school ;  in  others  they  are  observed 
Buio«mo»hou.  ^q  principle,  as  by  BenoMO  (lor'SoU,  Porugino, 
and  BaffiMlle.  There  is  a  beautiful  instance  by  the  former  in 
tiui  froBOoea  of  tlio  liieardi  palace,  where  )>ehind  tho  adoring 
angel  groups  the  landscape  is  govomod  by  the  most  absolute 
symmetry ;  rosea  and  pomcgranatea.  their  leaved  drawn  to  the 
last  rib  and  vein,  twine  thcinaeiTM  iii  fiiir  and  perfect  order 
abontdelicarelrelliM^H  ;  broad stono pittca  and  tullcyprosMS  over- 
Rhadow  tlicnt,  bright  liirdx  bovnr  hero  and  there  in  the  serene 
sky,  and  gruu]u  of  angcU,  liand  Ji>in(!d  with  band,  and  wing 
vitli  wing,  glide  and  float  tbruugii  the  glades  of  the  uncn- 
tangted  foract.  But  behind  tho  human  (igiirCM,  bi^bind  the 
pomp  and  turbnlancc  of  tho  Kingly  procossioti  descending  from 
the  diHiant  bills  the  spirit  of  the  landacajvu  is  changed.  Scvotvr 
moimtaioB  rise  in  tlie  distimco,  mder  prumincnco«  and  less 
Soweiy  vary  the  nean>r  ground,  and  gloomy  shadowa  rcmaia 
onbrokon  Iraneath  the  forest  branches. 
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Th«  bndsuupo  «(  Pwmgino,  for  grace  parity  and  as  mtich  of 
nature  m  i«  comnxtoat  n-itli  the  iiboTv-Dam«d  conditJons,  is 
rirollvd ;  and  the  mora  inton-fting  becnusa  in  hitn  oertaii 
whutovorlinittti  aro  set  to  the  rendering  of  naturo  proceed 
from  incapability.  The  sea  is  in  th«  dietanee  almrai  alvitij 
then  some  bluo  pramontoriesandundnUlinK  dewy  park  ground, 
stndded  witi  glitlering  troca  ;  in  ilio  landscape  of  t.iw  fresco  in 

S'*.  Maria  Maddalcna  at  Florence  Uiorc  it  me 
I-FriiciroiLudifar-  variety  than  is  usual  with  Iiim  ;  a  gttntlc   rii 

winds  round  the  Ijaaeeof  rocky  Inllit,  a  river  iik~ 
oar  own  Wye  or  Tee*  in  their  hwelieat  rcaclicM  ;  level  mctulows 
stretoh  away  on  it«  opposite  gide ;  inound«  set  with  slender- 
stommed  folinge  occupy  thfi  nearer  ground,  a  Email  villiifjc  wi^ 
its  simple  sjiirtt  jice|i9  from  t,lie  forest  tit  tho  bend  of  the  vail* 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  aTeliil<^(;tnn!  thus  employed  neitli 
Perngioo  nor  any  other  of  the  ideal  painters  ever  use  Italii 
formB  bat  always  TranHilpine,  both  of  church  and  caiitla 
litlio  laudseapo  which  forms  the  backiiround  of  his  own  portr 
in  the  [JDUii  is  another  highly  tinisltcd  and  characterigtio 
ample.  Tho  htnilseupe  of  llaifaelle  WM  learned  fruiu  his  futhc 
and  oontinued  f(ir  some  time  liltlo  inoililud,  though  oxpros 
with  gKHiUir  rufinfmont.  It  beeimie  afterwards  oonvcutiooal 
and  poor,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  meaningless.  Tho  hay- 
etiu-kM  and  vulgar  trei-s  iK-liind  the  St..  Cecilia  at  Itologna  form 
a  painful  contrast  Lii  the  pore  epace  of  mountain  country  in  the 
Pcrogiuo  opjKwit*.* 

In  all  thu80  caACX,  while  I  would  uphold  the  landsc-jipo  thus 

employed  and  treaU-d,  as  worthy  of  all  admiration.  1  should  fw 

..    _   ,  .    .    Borr%- to  advauce  it  for  imitation.     Whiii  ih  riidit 
f  13.  sncJi  LuH'  ° 

■oiprbtDniobo  in  its  mautienam  arose  from  keen  feeling  m  tho 
painter :    imitated  without   tlio  same  fouling,   ii 

*  T  have  iir)t  Ui()ui;ht  it  no<:c«jU7  u>  fdve  fnrtlicr  Instanera  al  presenX, 
flari:  I  purpoMT  hi-niifUT  ti>  give  iiTimoroUK  cx*inplc8  of  Uii8  kiiii)  of  Idfttl 
lonilKcapc.  Of  truci  »i')  Dnbli!  laiitliwape.  as  sucli,  I  am  uwuro  ot  uu 
fuuoc«a  except  wli<m  Iriul  Ih«f  mIj;Lt  hnve  Uva  cucpocU'd.  ninuii);  iIil<  mm- 
bred  VcdoUaiu.  Olilrlanda}')  tdiona  keeu.ibou^'b  iirosuii-.  Ac^aiKuf  milurv  ia 
that  rtcw  of  Venice  boliiuil  uu  Adoration  of  Mitgi  in  Qk  I'tSxh.  hill  hn  nt  last 
waDixl  liiiBMir  up  among  KHAeA  tatuhiatana.  Muuinilo  Indtvd  has  gtrvn 
one  Knuiit  exiktnpia  in  tUu  frvoco  of  ibc  Tribute  Uoocy,  but  lu  color  Is  i 

•^Y  last. 
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would  be  puinful ;  the  only  safv  mwlo  of  following  in  audi  «lcp« 
is  U>  uttuin  imrfcct  knovrlMlgi?  of  nuturc  hcn$clf,  uid  Uteu  to 
DiifTcr  our  own  fpclin^  to  ;^iilo  ua  in  the  sck-ution  of  what  i* 
liUiuR  for  any  piLrticiilar  purpose.  Kvery  painter  oiiglit  to  fniiit 
vbat  he  himself  lovea,  not  what  others  have  loved  ;  if  his  tuind 
be  puro  and  aweolly  toned,  what  he  loves  will  be  lovely  ;  if 
otlierwiae,  no  exiiniple  ei»ri  guide  hia  nelootion,  no  precept  govern 
his  hand  ;  uid  farUicr  let  it  ho  distinctly  observed,  that  all  this 
mannered  lsnd«cit{)e  w  only  right  under  the  itupp(»ition  of  its 
being  a  background  to  tonui  HapomuLuml  pnwnce  ;  behind 
mortal  bcinga  it  would  bo  wrong,  und  by  itMjlf,  lur  lii>idM!u)>c, 
ndicnlooii ;  mid  farther,  the  cliit-f  virtnc  of  il  rcfulu  from  Iho 
oxqniiiitA  rttfinomcnt  of  tho«e  natural  detniU  coiixiiit«nl  with  ita 
obaractcr  froin  tho  botanical  drawing  of  the  floworv  and  the 
clearness  and  brightnt-sH  uf  tho  sky. 

Another  modo  of  attaining  supornatnral  character  is  by 
purity  of  color  Hlmoot  alutdowleas,  no  more  darkness  bein^; 
allowed  tlian  is  absolutely  noceasary  for  tho  explanation  of  tiio 
forms,  and  the  vividneM  of  the  offoet  enhanced  aa  far  as  may  be 
by  nso  of  gilding,  enamel,  and  other  jewellery.  I  tliink  tJio 
.  smaller  wi>rk8  of  Aiitn^lieo  sro  perfect  models  in 
ttKonuiiin.Th^  this  rwpcct ;  the  glories  alwut  the  beads  being  of 
tiuoB  oT  iba  8u-  beaten  rays  of  gold,  on  whteh  the  light  {days  and 
ch»ngi!sas  the  spect^itor  maven  :  (and  which  there* 
fore  throw  the  purest  ilcah  color  oat  in  dark  relief)  and  siich  color 
and  light  being  obtained  by  the  enamelling  of  the  angol  winge 
osof  connc  is  utterly  nnattainable  by  any  otlier  expedient  of  art; 
the  colors  of  the  draperies  always  pure  and  pale  :  blue,  rose,  or 
tender  green,  or  brown,  hut.  never  dark  or  gloomy  ;  the  faces  «f 
tho  most  celestial  faimcan,  brightly  flushed :  the  height  and 
glow  of  this  flush  are  notioed  by  Constaiitiu  as  reservetl  by  tlio 
older  painters  for  spiritual  bciugs,  as  if  exproeaive  of  light  seen 
through  the  brxly. 

1  cannot  think  it  necessary  while  t  insist  on  the  vahie  of  nil 
lese  B^emingly  childish  means  when  in  tlie  handtt  of  a  noble 
painter,  u>  nssert  also  tlieir  fiitiiify  and  even  ahsuniily  if  em- 
ployed by  no  exalted  power.  I  think  the  error  has  conimoiily 
l^iccn  on  the  side  of  st-om,  and  that  vc  reject  much  in  our  fool* 
idli  vanity,  which  if  wiser  and  more  earnest  wo  should  delight 
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I  TOtitura  not  to  nfTirm,  1>Ht  I  bclic^ro  tlmt  U  Uticsl  to  concoal 
iliu  fiir  iiif  niiiy  br-,  iioL  Willi  ilrii]icni-ii  I'clit  iin<l  iiniliiluti 
Umt,  full  ill  witii,  iin>1  fxliiliit  ju  priiicipnl  \\nv»,  tmt  willi  d 
])i>ri<!ji  seveic  iiiid  IJtieiir,  such  iw  nx-ru  i-oii^liuitlv 4!ia[il<iyc<l  liefi 
tlic  time  of  Itiiflfiwtle.  I  rou<>ltijct  no  i<ingl«  iiL-djUico  of  ii  lui. 
nngcl  Unit  ilocii  Hut  look  Imlikc  i>r  otiili]lik(.-,  and  uii«pirit: 
ixcd  ;  i':v«rii  I'm  Uitrtolomcu's  niiglit  wjlli  advnnlago  be  Hpared 
from  tlic  pioUirts  ut  Luocu,  uni],  in  the  IiuikIk  of  infiTJur  men, 
the  sky  is  merely  catntmburcd  vr'ith  spmwliiig  iufanU  ;  tlioee  of 
Butnciiidiiiio  in  l.hu  Miiduunu  d^.!  Itosiiriu,  and  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnt-tt,  an:  piciiliurly  otlL'tusivu,  etudiua  ot  boro-lcggml  {chil- 
dren bowling  and  kicking  in  volnmcs  of  nnoko.  ConfnsioD 
seetnfi  to  exist  io  tlia  mindtf  of  subttoquont  painters  botwcon 
AngeU  aud  Cupids, 

Farther,  the  tpmlities  of  symmetry  and  repose  are  of  peculiar 
vidiio  in  spiritual  form.  We  lind  the  former  must  caniu'stly 
KOit^'ht  hy  all  the  great  paintem  in  the  arraiigoment  of  liie  liiur, 
(w.  eyniinctrr.  Wherein  HO  loiisoly  liowiiig  mir  varied  form  i»  iid 


niiucd,  hill  all  restrained  in  undisturbed  and  ciiuiU 
ringlctK ;  often,  «t  in  tho  infant  Christ  of  Fra  Angclico,  sup- 
purttid  oil  ihc  fort'liuiKl  in  furniH  of  BcnlptiircKf|iiK  wverity.  The 
Aiigul  of  Miwaccio,  in  tho  Iklivt-raTico  of  l'cl«r,  grand  both  in 
cotmtcnaucc  and  motion,  \otca  nmch  of  hia  spirituality  bcoaiiso 
the  painter  hae  put  a  littlo  too  much  of  his  own  character  into 
the  liair,  »nd  left  it  disonlcrtid. 

y  Of  ropoK,  and  its  cxaltiog  power,  I  hare  already  said  enongh 
for  our  prt'Si'iit  purpose,  though  1  Itave  not  imitated  on  tho  p«ou- 
liar  manifestation  of  it  in  tlie  Ohriatian  ideal  as  uppoAod  to  tho 

pn^an.  But  this,  lui  well  as  all  other  (|ueation« 
uiKtofUni^kurt.  relatini'to  the  particular  developin«iit of  the  (Jreok 

mind,  la  foreign  to  the  immediate  inrjniry,  whidt 
therefore  1  hIiuII  bore  cuiii.-lude  in  the  hu[ie  of  riMuniing  it  in 
dolail  ufti'r  vxuiiiiuilig  the  law»  of  bvAUty  in  tlio  iiiaiiimatv  erva- 
tion  ;  alwayii,  hoivcvcr^jMitiniig  this  fur  cuitjiin,  tliat  of  whut- 
over  kind  or  degree  flic  tihort  coming  may  be,  it  is  not  pciHdihlo 
bat  that  ithort  cuuiing  should  he  visible  in  every  pagan  (louccp. 
tion,  when  set  beside  Christian  :  and  believing,  for  my  oy 
part,  that  there  is  not  only  deliciency,  hut  sueh  dilference 
kind  as  must  make  all  Urock  conception  full  of  danger  to 
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iidcnt  in  proportion  to  his  ftdmirotion  ofit ;  net  tltlnk  li»« 
been  fatiilly  twen  in  its  cfFeul  uti  tliu  IUiIiud  i^ulioulit,  nlivii  iU 
pernicious  olemcnt  lint  mingled  witli  ttivirsolwiun  pnritj,  und 
rcocntlf  in  it«  influenco  on  llio  Froncli  liiiitoricnl  painters : 
neither  can  I  from  my  present  knowledge  fix  upon  an  ancient 
atnlno  which  expreEsea  by  the  conntcoanco  iiny  one  elevated 
cliaructer  of  iioiil,  or  any  single  enthusiastic  eelf-iibandouing 
affection,  nmch  lesa  any  sncb  majesty  of  feeling  as  might  mark 
till!  feature]  for  Huperu&tiiral.  The  Greek  could  not  concoiro  n 
(to.  lu  Kopt,  spirit ;  be  coidd  do  nothing  without  limbM ;  hi« 
biurUmUcd.  ^^  j^  ^  finite  god,  talking,  pumning,  and  going 
journevB  ;;*  if  ut  any  Unin  he  wiui  touched  with  &  true  fi-dtng  of 
the  unseen  pttwcrs  amunil  him,  it  mix  in  the  fidd  of  poiitccl 
Hie,  for  there  i«  Momothing  in  Uio  ncwr  coming  of  the  shadow 
if  dviith,  tiomething  in  tho  devoted  fiillilmeut  of  morUl  duty, 
at  reveals  the  real  God,  though  darkly  ;  that  pua»;  on  the 
field  of  I'lata-a  was  not  one  of  vain  superstition  ;  the  two  wliito 
lignrcsthat  blazed  along  tlie  Delphic  plain,  when  the carthtjuake 
and  the  fire  led  the  charge  fi-oin  Oiyinpua,  were  more  than  sun- 
beams on  the  battle  dust ;  the  sui^red  cloud,  witli  its  hmoe  iiv'ht 
and  triumph  singing,  that  went  down  to  brood  over  the  uiukIm 
of  Nalaniifl,  wa8  more  than  morning  miat  among  tlie  olives ;  and 
yet  what  wcro  tlio  Grcck'ti  thoughts  of  liiK  god  of  battle?  Xo 
spirit  jmwer  was  In  tlie  virion  ;  it  was  n  lieing  of  clay  strength 
and  human  |>iMtion,  foul,  llercc,  nud  changeful  ;  of  |H-nctraible 
urmK  am!  vulnerable  lle-»h.  Gather  what  wo  may  of  great,  from 
jnigan  chiwi  or  pagMU  drewin,  and  set  it  liesidu  the  orderor  of 
Chrietian  warfares  Michael  the  Archangel :  not  Milton's  "'  with 
hostile  brow  and  visugc  all  intlamcd,"  not  vvi>n  Milton's  in 
kiugly  treading  of  the  hills  of  Paradise,  not  Raf!u4.< lie's  vritb  the 
expanded  wings  and  brundii<hed  spear,  but  I'onigrno's  with  his 
triple  crest  of  tmeetcss  plume  unshaken  In  heaven,  bis  hand 
fallen  on  his  cros«lct«d  sword,  tJie  truth  girdle  binding  his  un- 
ted  armor  j  Uod  baa   jmt  hii   power  upon  him,  resistleea 


*  I  linow  nnl  nnytlilng  in  tl)e  nuig«  of  urt  more  nuplrituul  Uuui  Ilia 
Apollo  BcividCTm  ;  UiR  Tniiing  of  Ihc  flngyn  ■>(  thr  rijtlil  hniul  in  nirpriitc  at 
llic  inilt)  of  ihe  am>w  la  ullnt^tbirr  hiinian.  nnd  woiiM  Th>  vijignr  In  n  [irlnen, 
mucli  tnottt  in  a  duity.  Tlie  »audals  dcttroy  the  (Uviulcy  of  Uie  fool,  and 
tbc  lip  is  curM  with  mortal  piMuioa. 
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rodianco  in  on  his  limbH,  no  lines  aro  there  of  canbly  Rtrun^b, 
no  liiK^e  on  the  divine  feittureA  of  earthly  nngor  ;  trustful  sod 
thunghtfiil,  foiirl(>iui,  but  full  of  Ioto,  incajuiblo  excopt  of  tlw 
n-poKK  of  vti^mal  ooiiiiiiRKt,  vcsttol  and  inslrument  of  Omuipo- 
tonce.  filled  like  u  cloud  with  the  victor  light,  iiie  du»t  of  prin- 
cipalities and  [>ow(TM  U^iiMttli  hi«  (cct,  tli«  muruiur  of  hell 
against  hitn  heard  by  hiis  spirituul  cur  like  the  wiiiditig  of  a  sbeU 
(Ml  the  far- oil  SBii-shorc. 

It  i£  rain  to  attempt  to  pursuo  tfa«  oomp:irieon  ;  the  two 
orders  of  art  have  in  them  nothing  common,  and  the  field  of 
sacred  history,  the  intent  and  ecopo  of  Cliristian  feeling,  aro  too 
wide  and  exalted  to  admit  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
any  other  sphere  or  order  of  conception  ;  they  em- 
brace all  other  fields  like  the  dome  of  heaven.  With  what  coin- 
jiariEoo  shall  we  compare  the  types  of  the  martyr  sainta,  thv  St. 
Stephen  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  with  bis  calm  forehead  erowiiiMl  by 
the  stony  diadem,  or  tlie  SL  Catherine  of  llalTnollo  looking  np 
to  heaven  in  the  dawn  of  tho  eternal  day,  with  lier  li{Mi  ptirtcd 
in  the  resting  from  her  puin  ?  w  with  what  tlie  MadoiiniM  of 
I'rtuiuia  and  Pintiiricchio,  iu  whom  the  hues  of  the  morning 
and  tlie  solemnity  of  tho  ore,  tlio  gladness  in  accomplished 
promise,  and  sorrow  of  tho  sword-pierced  heart,  are  ^thered 
into  ouo  human  lamp  of  inefTable  love  F  or  with  what  th«  angel 
choirs  of  Angelico,  with  tho  ilamea  on  their  white  foreheiads 
waving  brighter  as  they  move,  and  the  sparkles  streaming  from 
their  purple  wings  like  tho  glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a  sound- 
in;;  sen,  listening,  in  the  pauses  of  alternate  song,  for  the  pro- 
longing of  the  trumpet  blast,  and  t!ie  answering  of  psaltery  and 
cymbal,  throughout  the  endless  dc-ep  and  from  all  the  starshoruis 
of  heaven  t 
/ 
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ADDENDA. 


Altbouoh  tho  plan  of  (ha  preEcnJ  portion  of  thi«  worV  iot* 
not  admit  of  parlk'itlur  crilipiEm,  it  will  iicillii-r  Iw  utwlres  nor 
imtVvKnt  to  refer  to  on«  or  tvo  works,  Uteljr  Iwforo  t)i«  public, 
in  tbo  ExhibitioDK  of  thi>  Royal  Acadc-my,  vhJeh  either  JUns- 
tnito,  or  present  exceptions  to,  any  of  the  pnM;v>ding  Ktatenwnlx. 
1  would  firet  mention,  with  referpm-e  to  whut  bus  been  lulvuiood 
pccting  the  fnnctions  of  Associatire  Imagination,  the  reiy 
portant  work  of  Mr.  Linnell,  the  "  Eve  of  tbo  Deluge  ;*'  s 
picture  upheld  by  its  admirers  {and  these  were  some  of  the  mort 
intelligent  jndgea  of  the  day)  for  a  work  of  consammalo  imagi* 
native  power  ;  while  it  was  jirononnced  by  the  pnblic  journals 
to  be  "  a  chaos  of  unconcocted  color."  If  the  writers  for  the 
preM  had  been  aware  of  the  kind  of  stndy  pursued  by  Mr.  On- 
nell  through  many  laborious  ycar«,  chnmcterixcd  by  an  obscrT' 
anee  of  nataro  scrnpulously  and  minutely  patient,  directed  by 
the  deepest  Mnjiibility,  and  aidt^  by  a  ]>ower  of  drawing  almost 
too  ref}»e<]  for  landscape  gubjei-ts,  and  only  to  bo  nndcrstoo<i  by 
rcfureiiw  to  his  engravings  after  Michael  Angelo,  they  would 
have  felt  it  to  be  unlikely  that  the  work  of  such  a  man  shouW 
bo  entirely  nmlcwrvinfr  of  rospccl.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grounds  of  it«  pmiso  were  nnfortiinatvly  ehoeen  ;  for,  though 
poflscning  many  merits,  it  had  no  claim  whatovor  to  bo  ranked 
nmong  produetions  of  Creative  art.  tt  would  perhaps  bo  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  a  work  ho  exalted  in  feeling,  and  so  dcticiout  in 
inTOQtion.  Thu  sky  had  been  strictly  taken  from  nature,  this 
wag  evident  at  a  glance  ;  and  ub  a  study  of  sky  it  was  every  way 
noble.  To  the  pnrpose  ot  the  picture  it  hardly  contnbutc<I ;  it« 
sublimity  w:is  that  of  splendor,  not  of  terror  :  and  its  darkness 
thai  of  retreating,  not  of  gathering,  storm.  The  features  of  the 
landscape  were  devoid  alike  of  variety  and  probability ;  the 
divifiion.pf  the  soene  by  (he  central  valley  and  winding  river  at 
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onoo  Uieatrical  and  commonplace ;  and  tho  forogroitnd,  (Hf 
wliich  th«  light  trsis  iDtcnsc,  alike  deTold  of  dignit}'  in  arratia|^ 
men,  and  of  intcreHt  in  dctaiL  ^H 

The  falseness  or  defl<rieiicy  of  color  in  the  workB  of  Iw" 
Landaocr  hu»  been  remurked  above.  The  writ«r  has  much  ]il«ii»- 
nre  in  noticing  a  very  bcuntiful  exception  in  the  picture  of  the 
"  Itandom  Shot,"  ccrtuinly  t\w  most  xucceiMfiil  mndcnng  be 
hail  ever  seen  of  the  hne  of  snow  under  warm  but  subdued  light. 
The  sulitletj'  of  gradation  from  the  jrartion^  of  the  wreath  fullj 
iHumiiioil.  to  ttiuse  which 'foohly  tinged  by  the  horixontal  r«ys, 
HwcUi'd  into  u  dome  of  dim  purple,  dark  against  the  grt-en  even- 
ing sky  ;  the  truth  of  the  blue  shadows,  with  which  this  dooM 
was  barred,  and  tho  depth  of  delicate  color  out  of  wliicb  the 
lightfl  upon  the  footprints  were  raised,  deserved  t)ie  most  eameat 
and  serious  admiration  ;  proving,  at  the  same  time,  iliiit  lh« 
errors  in  t^olor,  ao  fi-e4ueiilly  to  t>o  regretted  in  the  workH  of  tho 
painter,  arc  tlie  toiu\i  nitlior  of  iuuttention  than  of  feeble  per- 
cejitiou.  A  ciiriou*  proof  of  this  inattention  occurs  in  tho  dis- 
poaition  of  the  HhaduwH  in  tho  background  of  the  "  Old  Cover 
Back,"  No.  32a.  One  of  its  poiute  of  light  is  on  the  niaty  iron 
handle  of  »  pump,  in  the  shape  of  an  S.  The  sun  strikes 
greater  part  of  it&  length,  ilUiminatiug  the  perpeodicniar  p 
tion  of  the  curve ;  yet  shadow  is  only  oast  on  the  wall  behind 
by  the  returning  portion  of  the  lovrcr  extremity.  A  smile  may 
be  excited  by  the  notice  of  so  trivial  a  circumstance  ;  hut  tJto 
simplicity  of  the  en-or  renders  it  the  morv  roiiiarkiLbU\  iiml  tlio 
•great  niasteni  of  chiaroscuro  are  accunito  in  all  such  minor 
poinU  ;  a  va^c  senso  of  greater  truth  rcsull^  from  thia  correct- 
ncB*,  even  when  it  is  not  in  particulars  analyzed  or  noted  by 
tho  observer.  In  tl]o  small  but  very  valuable  Paul  I'otter  in 
Lord  Wcfrtminfiter's  collection,  the  body  of  one  of  the  sheep 
under  the  hedge  is  for  the  most  part  in  shadow,  but  the  sunlight 
touches  tho  extremity  of  the  back.  The  sun  is  luw,  and  tlto 
Bbadows  feeble  and  distorted  ;  yet  that  of  the  siinlighted  flevco 
Ucsst  exactly  in  its  true  place  and  proportion  beyond  that  of 
the  hedge.  The  spi'ctator  may  not  observe  this ;  yet,  unob> 
served,  it  is  one  of  the  ciroumstancva  which  mako  him  feel  th^l 
picture  to  be  full  oCsuiuibine.  ^n 

As  an  vxamplo  of  perfect  color,  and  of  tho  most  refined 
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luBdling  erer    perhnp*    cxliibited    in  unimat   pamting,    tlw 
Batclwr's  Dog  in  llic  vomcT  ot  Mr.  MmIiwuIj-'s  "  Butt,"  No. 
160,  d««erved  a  vhole  room  of  tbo  Acudemy  to  liinuelL     ThU, 
with  the  spaniel  in  th«  "Choosing  the  WwidingGown,"»nd  tho 
two  dogB  in  itiu  hayfield  eubjec-t  <  Burchol!  uid  Sophia),  disphiys 
perluips  the  moet  wondcrfa),  because  the  most  diguiiied.  finish 
in  the  expredvioD  of  anstomy  and  covering — of  mucclc  and  hide 
ot  once,  and  SMuredly  the  moat  perfect  unity  of  drawing  and 
Color,  which  the  entire  ninj^  of  ancient  and  modem  art  can 
exhibit.     Albert  Durer  U  indeed  the  only  rira]  who  might  be 
■suggested  ;  and,  though  grviitor  far  in  imagination,  and  equal 
in  draoKhtHmaiidhip,  Allivrt  Dnr^^r  was  Ivm  trtie  and  leas  delirsto 
lo  boe.     In  E£ulptur<Kuiiiv  arningi'mcut  both  masters  show  tlic 
Bame  degree  of  feeling  :  any  of  thcM  dog«  of  Hutready  mi^t 
be  taken  oat  of  the  canvas  and  cut  in  alabaster,  or,  perhaps 
better,  strnck  upon  a  coin.     Ev«ry  Iiwk  and  line  of  the  hnir  haa 
been  grouped  aa  it  ia  on  a  Greek  die  ;  and  if  tliia  not  always 
without  some  looa  ot  eaate  and  of  action,  yet  Uis  very  loss  is  en- 
nobling, in  a  period  when  all  ii*  giineratly  aacrifioed  to  the  great 
coxcombry  of  art,  the  affectation  iif  ea.<«. 

Yet  Sir.  Mulrcaily  himaelf  is  not  always  free  from  aSectation 
of  some  kind  ;  mannerism,  at  least,  thero  ia  in  his  treatment  ot 
truo  tranka.     There  is  a  ghasttincss  about  his  labored  anatomies 
of  thorn,  aa  well  as  a  want  of  specific  character.     Why  need  they 
bo  always  fUyed  ?    The  hide  of  a  liooch  tree,  or  of  a  birch  or  fir, 
is  nearly  as  fair  a  thing  an  an  aninuil'fl  ;  glo^y  ns  a  dove's  neck 
barred  with  black  like  a  lebra,  or  glowing  in  purple  grey  and 
Telret  brown   like  furry  cattle  in  stmsot.     Why  not  paint  these 
as  ilr.  JlnlTLwiy  puiiita  other  Uiingit,  us  they  are?  that  simplest, 
tliat  deepcat  of  all  secrets,  which  gives  such  majesty  to  the  rag> 
ged  leaves  about  the  edges  of  the  pond  in  ll»o  '■  G  ravel -pit." 
(No,    125.),  and  imi«irta  a  strange  intorost  to   the   grey  ragged 
nroluna   diaappoirinp:    behind  the  bank,  that  hank   so  low,  so 
familiar.  i«o  sublime  1     What  a  contrast  lietween  the  deep  senti- 
ment of  that  commonest  of  all  common,  homeliest  of  all  homely, 
subject*,  and    the  lost  sentiment  of   Mr.  Sunfleld'a  •'  Amalfl" 
the   chief   lirndst-ape  of  the  y.-iir.  full  of  exalted  material,  and 
mighty   crags,    and   maasy  etas,  grotUieB.  precipiocg.  and  con- 
Tents,  fortreas-towera  and  clond-capped  mouiiUina,  and 
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Tain,  merely  bccfttuo  timt  wimo  simpio  seorot  haa  b«on  despii 
bocauso  nothing  thero  u  pointed  u  it  is  I  The  ptctiire  was  a 
most  einguliir  <.'XAmp1o  of  tiii^  sccDJc;  luwemblago  of  contradictory 
thoiao  wliic'li  is  chiinictoristio  of  Pictiirvsqnc.  BS  opposed  to 
Poetical,  compoEitiou.  Tlie  Hum  chosen  from  Bogors  for  a 
titular  legend  were  full  of  summer,  gluwiog  with  gotdca  ligh^ 
Slid  toned  with  quiet  melaucholy: 

"  To  him  who  MLils 
Under  Uie  »hor«.  a  tew  vhiu  villager, 
Scattered  nbovi-.  Ijclaw,  some  lu  thf  cloiida, 
Somi;  on  the  luiirKiii  of  tin?  dark  blui-  ten. 
And  xlittorinj;  tliro'  lUeir  l<3iiuu  gmves.  annouaoe 
Th«  rricion  of  Amntfi.     Thun.  hnlf-fiUlRn, 
A  lonely  wtiU-li-tuwor  on  Ibc  procipioe. 
Their  ancieut  lauilmxrk,  c>>n>c4 — long  majr  It  last  I 
Ani)  to  Uiu  wamuii.  iu  u  ilisluiil  u^-u. 
Though  now  liL-  littlL'  thitika  Uuw  hu'gu  hh  debt, 
Borvo  for  tlieir  monument." 


Prcparcd  by  these  linos  for  a  dream  npon  dcpp,  calm  wntere, 
under  the  Hlmdow  nnd  w^onl  of  Ihc  clow.'  Iiimon  loiivw,  the  itpe 
tator  found  himst-lf  placod  by  tlio  [lutntor,  wot  through,  in 
noisy  fishing  bout,  on  »  siihtsbiiif;  sou,  with  juet  ilb  much  on  his 
hnnds  as  ho  could  nmnago  to  kei'p  hor  gunwale  from  beijig  stoTfi 
in  against  a  black  i-ock  ;  and  with  a  heavy  grey  equal!  to  mr 
WMd.  (This  sfjuall.  by  the  by.  wafl  the  very  same  which  np^ 
pCAFcd  )u  the  picture  of  the  M;^a  of  1847,  and  so  were  thfl 
snowy  moimUiii-'*  iihnve  ;  only  the  squall  at  Amiilfi  cntorod 
the  loft,  and  ai  thu  Magni  on  the  right.)  Now  tito  sconcry  < 
AniiiKi  is  iniprossiro  allko  in  storm  or  calm,  and  the  writer  has 
seen  the  Mediterraiicau  as  majestic  aud  as  southern- looking  in 
its  ra^  as  in  its  rest.  But  it  is  trcaling  both  the  green  water 
and  woods  unfairly  to  destroy  their  peace  without  espreasinff 
their  power ;  and  withdraw  from  them  their  sadness  and  their 
snn,  witbont  tlie  substitution  of  any  eSect  more  terrific  tha 
tluit  of  a  eqnall  Mt  tlie  Nora.  Th«  snow  on  the  distant  moG 
tains  chilled  wliat  it  could  not  elevate,  and  wa^  untnn.^  to 
Eccne  beeidu ;  there  i»  no  enow  on  the  Monte  St. 
summer  except  what  is  kept  for  the  Ncapolittui  eoufectioi 
The  great  merit  of  tJto  pictoro  was  its  rock>paiotjng ;  too  go 
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to  hare  required  the  aid  of  tlie  exag^mtioa  of  forms  which 
satiated  the  eye  throaghant  the  compoeittos. 

Mr.  F.  R,  Rckenigill'a  "Contest  of  Beanty"  (No.  515.), 
and  Mr.  TJwiiis'a  "Vinevard  Scene  in  the  Sonth  of  France," 
irer?,  alter  Sir.  Mnlrcady's  workd,  among  tlie  moat  interesting 
pieces  of  color  in  tho  Enhiliition.  The  former,  very  rich  and 
sweet  in  its  liiirmonics,  and  d-pi-cially  hapgiy  in  it^  contrairta  of 
light  and  dark  armor  ;  nor  less  in  the  fancy  of  thu  little  Love 
vho,  losing  hi§  hold  of  the  omngc  boughs,  was  falling  igno- 
minioiuly  without  having  time  to  open  his  wings.  The  latter 
was  a  ourion»  example  of  what  I  have  described  as  abstraction  of 
color.  Striotly  true  or  pottsible  it  vaa  not ;  a  vintage  ia  nRually 
adnstyand  dim-looking  pi-oeedure  ;  but  there  were  poetry  and 
Jcoling  in  Mr.  tTwiim'K  idenllzation  of  the  sombre  blaok  of  the 
veritable  grajm  into  a  luscious  ultm-ni»rine  pnrple,  gloving 
among  the  green  leaves  like  no  inucli  painted  glaw.  The  figures 
vere  bright  aud  graceful  in  the  oxtremo  and  most  happily 
grouped.  Little  else  that  conld  be  called  color  was  to  he  seen 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Kxhibition,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
Bmaller  works  of  Mr.  Etty.  Of  these,  the  single  head,  "  Morn- 
ing Prayer,"  (Ko.  25.),  and  the  "Still  Life"  (No.  73.),  de- 
served, allowing  for  tlioir  peculiar  aim,  the  higbent  praise.  Tho 
larger  nubjccts,  more  esiteeiiUly  tho  St.  John,  were  wanting  la 
tho  merits  peculiar  to  the  painter  ;  and  in  other  rcspocta  it  is 
•like  jiainfui  and  ii.«eIeN<  l^n  allude  to  them.  A  very  important 
and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Harding  was  placed,  as  nsual,  where 
its  merits  conld  be  hut  ill  seen,  and  where  its  chief  fault,  a 
feebleness  of  color  in  the  principal  light  on  the  distant  hills, 
■waa  apparent  It  was  one  of  tlie  very  few  views  of  the  year 
which  were  transcript^  nearly  without  exaggeration,  of  the 
features  of  the  localities. 

Among  tlic  lests  oon^picnous  landacapos,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dighton's 
*'  Hay  Meadow  Corner"  deserved  cfiweial  notice  j  it  was  at  once 
vigorous,  fresh,  fuithful,  and  unpretending,  tho  management 
of  the  distance  meet  ingenious,  and  tlio  painting  of  the  fore- 
ground, with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Mulready's  above 
noticed,  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  room.  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice  a  picture  by  this  artist,  "  A  Hayllold  in  a 
Shower,"  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution  in  1817j  aud  thi< 
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your  (1848)  in  the  Scottixli  Aojulemr,  whom  ekjr,  in  qnatities  i 
rainy,  Hhiiltcrt-d,  tmiifpHrcnt  groy,  I  htivo  Meldom  socri  equalled . 
□or  Uio  mist  of  its  distance,  exprcBsiTO  ulikc  of  previous  heat 
and  present  beat  of  rain.  I  look  with  mncb  tntereat  for  otbor 
workfi  by  this  puiuter. 

A  hurried  riait  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  wliile 
it  enables  the  writer  to  acknowledge  the  ardor  and  genius  mani- 
fested in  very  many  of  the  works  exhibited  in  tlie  ScotliaJi  Amd- 
MDy,  cannot  he  comiidered  as  furnishing  him  witli  Kiifficient 
gronndH  for  specific  criticiBm.  lie  cannot,  however,  orx  in  testi- 
fying his  concnrrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  to  him  by  serenl 
of  the  moat  diatinRiiished  meml>ers  of  that  Academy,  respecting 
the  singular  merit  of  the  worka  of  Mr.  H.  Drummond.  A  cabi- 
net pictare  of  "  Banditti  on  the  Watch,"  appeared  to  him  ouH 
of  the  most  masterly,  anaSeot«d,  and  sterling  pieces  of  qaiei 
painting  be  lias  ever  aaen  from  the  Iwnd  of  a  living  artist ;  an^ 
the  other  works  of  Mr.  Driimmontl  were  alike  remarkahlu  fo 
their  maolj  and  earneat  finish,  and  their  sweetness  of  fodlng. 
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"AccnH  ma  not 
Of  UTOgmoe,       .... 
If,  IutIde  walked  iritli  Katnra, 
And  oAnd,  far  u  fnlltj  would  11101% 
My  baut  a  dalli  aacrillca  to  Tntb, 
I  DOW  afflnn  of  NaLnrg  and  of  Tnith, 
Whom  I  baTe  aarTed.  (hat  their  Dtnolty 
Ratolla,  onmded  at  ibn  wa^a  of  men, 
^iLoaophera,  who,  thog^  the  homaD  aonl 
BaotathoDuad  facvlUe*  oompiMad. 
And  twia  tea  UioiUBiid  lutateata,  do  jH  pilca 
This  will,  aod  tha  traiuauident  DulTsne 
Mo  man  than  aa  a  minor  that  rellacla 
Ta  proDd  Belf-loTe  her  own  iDtelUceDca." 
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PREFACE. 


As  thifl  preface  is  nearly  all  about  myself,  no  one  need  take 
the  troable  of  reading  it,  unless  ho  huppnns  to  bo  desirous  ot 
knowing — what  I,  at  least,  am  buiind  to  etatc. — tho  tircum- 
Stanccti  which  liiive  ctiitscd  the  lung  distuy  of  ttio  worlc,  us  well  as 
the  alterations  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  form. 

Tho  first  and  sooond  volumes  were  written  to  ehenk,  aa  far 
OS  I  conid,  tho  attacks  upon  Turner  which  prcvcntod  tho  piiblio 
from  honoring  his  genius,  at  the  time  when  his  power  was 
greateat.  The  check  was  partially  given,  hut  too  lata  ;  Turner 
was  scizod  by  painful  illut-ss  not  long  aftcT  the  second  volume 
appeared  ;  his  works,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  showed 
s  coQciDBive  failure  of  powor  ;  and  I  saw  that  nothing  remained 
(or  me  to  write,  but  hi^i  epitaph. 

Tlio  eriticn  h«d  done  (hi.-ir  proper  and  appointed  work  ;  thoy 
had  embittered,  more  than  those  who  did  not  know  Turner  inti- 
mat«ly  could  have  believed  poaKiblo,  the  closing  years  of  his  life  ; 
Mid  lutd  blinded  tbo  world  in  goncral  {as  it  appeam  ordained  by 
Fato  tlint  tho  world  olwaj's  shall  bo  blinded)  to  tho  proaonco  of 
s  great  spirit  among  them,  till  the  honr  of  its  departure.  With 
tliem,  und  their  auoi^t-aaful  work,  I  hud  nothing  more  to  do ;  the 
Mocotint  of  gain  and  loss,  of  gifts  and  gnititudo,  between  Tumor 
and  his  countrymen,  was  for  over  closed.  lie  conld  only  be  loft 
to  his  <iuiet  death  at  (.'helsea, — the  sua  upon  bis  face  ;  ihei/  to 
dieposo  a  length  of  funoral  through  Lndgate,  and  bury,  with 
thnwfold  honor,  his  body  in  St.  Paul's,  his  i>ictures  at  Ohanng 
Cross,  and  his  purposes  in  Chancery.  But  with  respect  to  the 
illustration  anil  preservation  of  those  of  his  works  which  re- 
iniunod  unbnrivd,  I  folt  that  much  might  yet  be  done,  if  1  could 
at  all  succeed  in  proving  that  the-su  works  htMl  some  nobleness  In 
them,  and  were  worth  preservation.  I  pursued  my  task,  tliero* 
fore,  m  I  had  at  first  proposed,  with  this  only  diSerence  ia 
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mothotl, — th&t  infiUad  of  writing  in  oontinned  b«ate,  sacb  aa  I 
liHil  butm  forcu'l  into  at  first  by  the  ui^cncy  of  the  oooaaion,  I 
set  tnysclf  to  do  thii  work  m  well  m  I  could,  sn4  to  collect  in«te> 
rials  tor  the  complete  oxamioation  of  tlio  canonH  of  urt  nicoirvd 
wnong  us. 

I  liuvv  now  given  ton  yoars  of  my  life  to  the  single  parpoM 
of  enabling  inyKolf  to  judge  rigbtly  of  art,  uid  upent  tliem  in 
labor  as  earnest  and  continuouH  lu  men  usually  undertake  t« 
gain  position,  or  accuninlate  fortune.  It  is  true,  that  tho  pobtie 
still  call  mc  an  "  amateur  ;"  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  per- 
suade them  that  it  wad  posi^iblt-  to  work  steadily  and  hard  with 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  gaining  bread,  or  to  givo  up  a 
fixed  numlier  <if  hours  every  day  to  the  furtherance  of  an  object 
tmconnectcd  with  jwrnoiial  intoreats.  I  have,  however,  given  up 
so  much  of  life  to  this  ubjeet ;  earnestly  desiring  to  oaucrbuo, 
and  be  able  to  tearh,  the  trnth  respecting  art ;  and  also  knowing 
that  this  truth  vrm,  by  time  and  labor,  definitely  a^certaJQablek 

It  is  an  idea  too  frequently  entertained,  by  piiriwna  who  an 
not  much  interested  in  art,  that  there  are  no  luw«  of  right  or 
wrong  concerning  it ;  and  that  the  best  art  ia  that  which  plauM 
most  widely.  Hence  the  constant  allegation  of  "  dogmatiam'' 
against  any  one  who  atates  unhesitatingly  either  preference  ot 
principle,  n^specting  pictures.  ThcR'  are,  however,  laws  of  trntlk 
and  right  in  painting,  just  as  fixed  aa  those  of  hannony  in 
music,  or  of  affinity  in  chemistry.  Those  laws  are  perfectly 
ascertainable  by  labor,  and  ascertiiinahle  no  other  way.  It  is  aa 
ridiculous  for  any  one  to  speak  positively  about  painting  who 
has  not  given  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  its  study,  as  it  wouM  bo 
for  a  person  who  hod  never  studied  chemistry  to  give  a  lecture 
on  aflluities  of  elements  ;  bnt  it  is  also  as  ridiculoua  for  a  person 
to  spi^ak  hesitatingly  about  laws  of  painting  who  boa  conscien- 
tloosly  given  his  time  to  their  aacertniument,  as  it  would  Iw  for 
Mr.  Faraday  to  announce  in  a  dubious  manner  that  iron  had  an 
aflinity  for  oxygen,  and  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote  of  liis 
audience  whether  it  had  or  not  Of  course  there  are  many 
things,  in  all  stages  of  knowledgtv  which  cannot  bo  dogmati* 
cally  Htutod  ;  and  it  will  bo  found,  by  any  candid  reader,  either 
of  what  1  have  before  written,  or  of  this  book,  that  in  many 
cases,  I  am  not  dogmatic  The  phrase,  "  I  think  so,"  or,  "  it 
seems  so  to  nic,"  wilt  be  mot  with  continually  ;  and  I  praj  the 
reader  to  believe  that  I  use  snob  expression  always  in  wrious* 
I1C8S,  never  as  matter  of  form. 
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It  mny  pertinpn  be  Uiought  that,  considering  the  not  very 
elahorat*  etnicturo  of  the  following  volumes,  they  might  have 
Im^h  finished  sooner.  But  it  will»bc  found,  on  reflection,  thiit 
the  riingi\«  of  intjuiry  engaged  in  domundod,  evou  for  thiir  Klight 
invcHtigation,  timo  and  pains  which  are  quite  anreprt'sent^d  in 
the  reault.  It  often  rwinired  a  wock  or  two*B  hard  walking  to 
detenuino  some  geological  problt^m,  now  diiinii«»od  in  »n  un- 
noticed itentenoe  ;  and  it  constantly  needed  exuraination  und 
thought,  prolongi'd  during  many  days  in  the  picture  gallery,  lo 
form  opinions  which  the  render  may  suppose  to  be  dictuted  by 
oaprico,  and  will  hear  only  to  diepnte, 

A  more  Kcrions  disad  vantage,  reRulting  from  the  nec^asary 
breadth  of  subject,  was  the  chunoo  of  making  miatnkes  in  minor 
and  accessory  points.  For  tho  labor  of  a  critic  who  sinwreiy 
desires'  to  be  juat,  extends  into  more  fields  than  it  is  possible 
for  any  Mingle  blind  to  furrow  strnightly.  He  has  to  tako  soim 
note  of  many  phyaicul  Hcieiices ;  of  optics,  geometry,  geology, 
botany,  and  anatomy  ;  he  must  acquaint  himself  with  tho  works 
of  nil  great  artists,  and  with  the  tomiH-r  and  history  of  the  times 
in  which  thoy  lived  ;  ho  must  be  a  fair  metttphysician,  and  a 
careful  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  natural  scenery.  It  is  not 
potwible  to  extend  the  range  of  work  thus  widely,  without  run- 
ning the  chance  of  occnsionally  making  miKtiikes  ;  und  if  I  care- 
fully guarded  against  that  chance,  I  should  bo  compelled  both  to 
ahurteii  my  powers  of  usefulni'ss  in  many  directions,  and  to  lose 
mnch  timo  over  what  work  I  undertook.  All  that  I  can  secure, 
therefore,  is  rightnesa  in  main  points  and  main  t^^mdencios  ;  for 
it  is  perfectly  jwasible  to  protect  oneself  against  small  errors, 
and  yet  to  make  great  and  final  error  in  tho  sum  of  work  : 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  to  fall  into  many  sdmil 
errors,  and  yet  be  right  in  tendency  all  the  while,  and  entirely 
right  in  the  end.  In  this  rosiKict,  some  men  may  be  compared 
to  careful  travellers,  who  neither  stumble  at  atones,  nor  slip  in 
Blougbs,  but  have,  from  the  beginning  of  their  journey  to  its 
close,  chosen  the  wrong  road  ;  and  others  to  those  who,  how- 
ever slipping  or  stumbling  at  the  waysido,  have  yet  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  true  gate  and  goal  (stumbling,  i>erhai)«,  even  tho 
more  because  they  have),  and  will  not  fail  of  n^aching  tliem. 
Such  are  assuredly  the  safer  guides  :  he  who  follows  them  nuty 
avoid  their  slips,  and  bo  their  companion  in  attainment. 

Although,  thcrvfoR',  it  is  not  possible  but  that,  in  the  die* 
Cuaaion  of  bo  many  subjecta  ae  are  neceBsahly  introduced  in  tha 
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following  pa^os,  hen  and  then  a  chance  shauM  arise  of  minor 
Diiatttkc  or  miBConception,  the  reader  need  not  be  disturbwd  by 
the  detection  of  any  auch.  I^e  will  Dud  alwAya  tliut  they  do  not 
affect  the  mutt«r  mainly  in  hand. 

I  rrfor  espociully  in  thcHc  remarks  to  the  chtiptera  on  Claaii- 
cal  and  Mediaeval  Landecapo.  It  is  certain,  that  in  miuiy  ro* 
BI)ecta,  the  viewti  there  stated  must  be  inaccurate  or  incoiuplot« ; 
for  hotf  ehould  it  he  othcrvrisc  when  tlie  subji-ct  in  one  whose 
proper  discussion  would  require  knowledge  of  the  entire  tuBiotj 
of  two  great  ages  of  the  world  ?  But  I  am  well  assured  that  tbo 
Buggestiona  in  tho^c  cliapterit  are  URefnl ;  and  that  even  if,  alter 
farther  study  of  the  ituhject,  the  ruidor  Khould  find  caoae  to 
differ  with  me  in  this  or  the  othur  spociality,  he  will  yet  tliaok 
me  for  helping  him  to  a  certain  length  in  the  investigation,  and 
confess,  jwrhitps,  that  ho  cotiM  not  at  luit  huro  been  right,  if  I 
IumI  not.  first  ventured  to  be  wrong. 

And  of  one  thing  ho  may  be  certified,  that  any  enor  I  fall 
into  will  not  be  in  an  illogical  deduction  :  I  may  misUilcc  tho 
meaning  of  a  symbol,  or  the  angle  of  a  rock-clenvagc,  but  not 
draw  an  inconsequent  conclusion.  1  state  this,  because  it  luvs 
often  been  said  that  I  am  nut  logical,  by  ])erson3  who  do  not  so 
mtii'h  aa  know  what  logic  meiinM.  Next  to  tniaginatiou,  tho 
power  of  perceiving  logical  relation  Is  one  of  the  rarvst  among 
men  ;  certainly,  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I  have 
found  always  ten  who  had  doe])  feeling,  <]uick  wit,  or  cxl«iide(l 
knowUilgc,  for  one  who  coiild  set  down  a  syllogism  without  a 
flaw  ;  and  for  t*'ii  who  could  set  down  a  syllog^ism,  only  one  who 
conld  eiilirely  uiidcrstaod  tliat  a  square  lias  four  sides.  Even  M 
I  am  sending  these  sheettt  to  press,  a  work  is  put  into  my  hand, 
written  t«  prove  (I  would,  from  the*  depth  of  my  heart,  it  could 
prove)  that  there  was  no  ground  for  what  I  said  iu  the  Stones 
of  Venice  respecting  the  logical  probability  of  the  continuity  of 
evil.  It  AceniEi  learned,  temjierat^,  thoughtful,  everything  in 
feeling  and  aim  that  a  hook  ehould  be,  and  yet  it  begios  with 
this  sentence : 


"  ITic  qucDtton  cll«l  In  ciir  preface, '  Wlir  noi  tnfiniiR  good  out  of  InQ. 
nil*  evil  ? '  inuBi  by  [aki-u  to  imply— for  tt  clso  c.in  Lave  no  weight. — Uini  In 
ordnr  Ut  ihc  production  ol  inSaitc  good.  tUu  vxinteucv  of  hiiliiit«  «vU 

iudiapeuuible. " 

So,  if  1  bad  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  honey  sliould  not 
be  sucked  out  of  a  rook,  and  oil  out  of  a  flinty  rock,  the  writ 
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would  havQ  told  mo  thix  Dcntonco  mast  be  tHkon  to  imply — for  it 
else  could  hare  no  woi^ht, — that  in  order  to  the  production  of 
honor,  tho  existence  of  rocks  ia  indisponaalile.  No  leas  intenso 
nnd  iMiirrdlouii  uro  llio  logieiil  crmrit  into  wliicli  our  IK-Mt  wrilvrs 
arc  coiitintiidly  fnlling,  owing  to  tho  notion  that  I»wh  of  lofjii; 
will  help  them  hotter  than  common  bodbo.  Wherens  any  man 
who  can  reason  at  all,  doeta  it  inatinctively,  and  takes  loiijia  over 
in  term  i»i  into  Hylloginiiix  by  th«  nmrv,  yet  never  misses  hiii  foot- 
ing nt  the  end  of  tho  Icup  ;  but  ho  who  ciinnot  instinctively 
argue,  might  as  well,  with  the  gout  in  both  feet,  try  to  follow  a 
olnamoiit  hunter  by  the  help  of  oruloheH,  as  to  follow,  by  the 
holp  of  HyIIogi»in,  u  pcruin  who  faiic  tho  nglit  use  of  Iii^  rcuson. 
I  ehonld  not,  howevor,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
this  oomiuon  charge  against  my  writings,  hut  that  it  hap]>ens  to 
oonllrm  some  viewR  I  haTc  long  entorluincd,  sud  whii'h  tho 
reader  will  find  glanced  at  in  their  proper  place,  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  more  pracficalli/  logicul  education  for  our  youth. 
Of  other  various  charges  I  need  take  no  note,  bccuujjo  they  are 
always  nnsworcd  the  ono  by  tbo  other.  The  complaint  made 
against  me  to-day  for  being  narrow  and  exclusive,  ia  met  to- 
morrow by  indignation  that  I  should  admire  KchoulH  wbogo 
cbiiructcn!  cuunot  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  tt«i<ortion  of  ono  critic, 
that  I  am  always  contradicting  myself,  is  halaocod  by  the  Texiv- 
tton  of  another,  at  my  ten  years'  obstinacies  in  error. 

I  once  intended  the  illuatrationg  to  those  volume^!  to  be  more 
nunicroug  and  eluhomto,  but  the  art  of  photography  now  euahlea 
any  reader  to  obtain  as  many  memoranda  of  the  factii  of  nature 
as  he  needs  ;  and,  iu  the  course  of  my  ten  years'  pause,  I  have 
formed  plaiui  for  Uio  representation  of  some  of  the  works  of 
Tiinicr  on  their  own  scale ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  <[uitc 
useless  to  spend  time  in  reducing  drawing*  to  the  sixe  of  thi« 
page,  which  were  afterwards  to  he  engraved  of  their  own  siic* 
I  have  Ihereffire  here  only  given  illustrations  enough  to  enable 
the  retwler,  who  has  not  access  to  the  works  of  Turner,  to  nnder- 
sliind  tJio  principles  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  apply  them  to 
such  art  as  may  Iw  within  hix  rciicli.  And  I  owe  sincere  thanks 
to  tlie  various  engraviTra  wlio  have  worked  with  me,  for  the  zeal 
and  care  with  wliieh  they  Jiave  carried  out  the  nvjuircments  in 
each  cnw,  and  overcome  ditnoulticit  of  a  nature  often  widely 

•  I  sliould  be  vcty  Bmlcfiil  lo  llio  protiriciora  of  jik'turi-t  or  dniwings  by 
Turner,  If  Ibcy  woulij  scud  iiiu  lists  of  Uu-  wotkii  in  llwir  pomcniou  ;  m  I 
tua  diMiniUB  ol  fonoing  a  ■yBlcmntic  cnulnjfuo  of  all  his  works. 


<liff«riu^  from  thorn  involved  Ijy  their  habitnni  practioc-  I 
would  not  make  invidious  distinction,  whcru  nil  \m\c  douv  well ; 
but  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  [wiat,  as  examples  of  what  I 
mean,  to  tliu  3rd  mid  6tii  Flatea  in  thia  volume  (the  itth  bviDg 
loft  unk'ttcrcd  in  order  not  to  iojiiro  the  effecl  of  it*  ground), 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Reus  and  Mr.  iVrmj'tagc  havo  oxactl;  iae- 
similod,  in  line  engraving,  drawings  of  mine  mode  on  it,  gny 
^■miind  tomdii'd  witii  white,  and  Imvo  given  ovou  tlio  haded  look 
of  the  body  color.  The  power  of  thus  imitating  actual  touchoB 
of  color  with  pure  linos  will  be,  1  believe,  of  great  future  inipo^ 
tance  in  rendering  Turner's  wi>rk  <m  ii  1iir;{u  scali^  Aa  fur  th* 
merit  or  dcmurit  of  these  or  other  drawings  of  my  own,  which 
I  am  obliged  now  for  the  sake  of  illuetration  often  to  engrave^ 
]  believe  [  could  sjieak  of  it  impurtiiilty,  and  ithould  unrcloo* 
laiilly  do  so  ;  but  1  letive,  as  mo«t  readers  will  think  I  ought, 
Buch  judgment  to  them,  merely  begging  them  to  remember  Utat 
there  are  two  general  prinoi)>Iea  to  bo  kept  in  mind  in  examin- 
ing the  drawiiigH  of  any  writer  on  art :  the  first,  that  tliey  ongkt 
at  least  to  show  such  ordinary  skill  in  draughtsmanship,  aa  to 
prove  that  the  writer  knows  wknt  the  good  (lualitiea  of  drawing 
are  ;  the  second,  that  they  arc  never  to  bo  cxpcctvd  to  equal,  in 
either  execution  or  conception,  the  work  of  accomplished  art- 
ista. — for  the  simjiUi  roaxon,  that  in  oriler  to  do  nnything  thor- 
oughly well,  the  whole  mind,  and  the  whole  avBiUhlv  time, 
niust  be  given  to  that  single  art.  It  is  probable,  for  reaaons 
which  will  be  noted  in  the  following  jiageg,  that  the  critical  and 
executive  facultioH  are  in  great  I'lirt  independent  of  aach  other  ; 
m  that  it  is  nearly  ai  great  an  absurdity  to  rc<|uire  of  niiy  critic 
that  he  should  equal  in  execution  even  the  work  which  he  con- 
demnn,  im  to  mpiiro  of  the  aiidieneo  which  hisses  a  piece  of 
voeiil  music  that  they  should  instantly  chant  it  in  truer  harmony 
themselves.  But  whether  this  l>e  true  or  not  (it  is  at  least 
untrue  to  thin  extent,  that  a  certain  ))ower  of  drawing  is  iudin' 
jmnmhlf  to  the  critic  of  art),  and  8uppo«ing  that  the  executive 
and  critical  powers  always  exist  in  some  correspondent  degree  in 
the  same  person,  still  they  cannot  be  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent.  The  attention  reipiirod  for  the  development  of  a  theory 
in  neettssnrily  withdrawn  from  the  doiign  of  a  drawing,  and  the 
lime  devoted  to  the  realization  of  a  form  is  lust  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  Choice  mu*t  at  limt  lie  made  between  one  and  the 
other  power,  as  tlio  principal  aim  of  life ;  and  if  the  patntvr 
should  tuid  it  necesBary  somutimiui  to  cipttuu  ouo  of  luti  pictut 
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in  words,  or  the  writer  to  illostrate  bis  meaDiog  with  a  drawing, 
tl.«  «ki)l  of  tti«  one  need  not  be  doubt«d  bcwauae  htR  logic  is 
feeble,  nor  the  eense  of  the  other  becnuMi  hiii  pom^il  it*  liiitloKK. 

Ad,  howerer.  it  ia  sometimeB  alleged  by  the  opjwntmts  of  my 
prin<'i|>l(-i«,  that  I  have  never  done  aM^tliin^,  it  is  proper  that 
the  render  should  know  cxuctly  th«  »mi>unt  of  work  for  which 
I  am  answentble  in  these  ill  uittrut ions.  Whi-n  an  (TMimjilu  is 
given  from  any  of  the  worka  of  Turner,  it  is  either  etched  by 
myself  from  the  original  drawing,  or  engraved  from  a  drawing 
of  mine,  trtmolating  Turnvr's  work  out  of  color  into  blm^k  and 
white,  as  for  instance,  the  frontispiece  to  the  fourth  volume. 
When  a  plate  is  inscribed  as  "  a/tir"  euch  and  auch  a  master,  I 
hare  always  myself  made  tho  drawing,  in  black  and  white,  from 
the  original  pictnro ;  as,  for  instiwco,  Plat«  11,  in  thin  vuluine. 
If  it  haa  been  made  from  a  previously  existing  engraving,  it  ia 
inscriticd  with  the  name  of  the  first  engraver  at  tlie  left-hand 
lowi«t  oomer ;  as,  for  instance,  Piute  18,  in  Vol.  IV.  Outline 
ctxihings  are  either  by  toy  own  hand  on  tho  steel,  as  I'lato  12, 
here,  and  20,  21,  in  Vol.  IV.;  or  oopicn  from  my  pen  drawings, 
etched  by  Mr.  Boys,  with  a  lldelity  for  which  I  sincur^ly  thank 
him  ;  one.  Plate  22,  Vol.  IV'.,  ia  both  drawn  and  etched  by 
Mr.  Boya  from  an  old  engraving.  Moat  of  the  other  iUuMtni- 
liona  are  engraved  from  my  own  ntudiei*  from  nature.  Tho 
colored  Plate  (7,  in  this  volnme)  is  from  a  drawing  executed 
with  g«'»t  skill  by  my  assistant.  Mr.  J.  J.  Laing,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Itritiah  Museum  ;  and  the  lithognijihy  of  it  hw  Ik-cu  kindly 
xii{»erinlende<l  by  Mr.  Henry  Slinw.  whoso  ix-nderiuga  of  medi- 
leval  ornnineiiiii  stand,  as  fur  aa  I  know.  (|uite  unrivalled  in 
modem  art.  Tho  two  woodeuta  of  niedisBval  design,  Figa.  1 
and  3,  are  also  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Idling,  admirably  out  by 
MiHti  Dylldil.  I  use  this  word  "  admirably,"  not  with  reference 
to  mero  di'liciicy  of  execution,  which  can  usually  be  had  for 
money,  but  to  the  perfect  fidelity  of  facsimile,  woich  is  in  gen- 
eral tiol  to  be  had  for  money,  and  by  which  Miss  Ryficld  has 
s.ived  me  all  trouble  with  respect  to  the  numerous  woodcuts  in 
the  fourth  volume  ;  first,  by  her  eicellcnt  renderings  of  various 
piirtionn  of  Alljert  Duror'a  woodcuts ;  and,  secondly,  by  repro- 
ducing, to  their  Injii  dot  or  scratch,  my  own  jku  diagrams, 
drawn  in  general  so  roughly  that  few  wood-engravers  would 
iiave  condescended  to  cut  them  with  care,  and  yet  always  involv- 
ing aomc  points  in  which  eare  was  Indisponsablc.  One  or  two 
ihaogus  have  been  permitted  in  tho  arrangement  of  the  book. 
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The  second  Tolomc  nearly  opcnwl  tho  inqwiry  into  the  natiin 
of  idcois  of  Ucauty  and  Hclation,  by  uDalyeing  (iw  far  as  I  wm 
able  to  do  so)  the  two  faculties  of  tho  human  mind  which  mainly 
Beized  such  ideas ;  uamely,  the  contemplative  and  imaginatire 
faculties. 

It  remains  for  ns  to  examine  the  variona  gnccess  of  artist^ 
eapocially  of  the  great  landscape- painter  whose  works  have  l>cea 
throughout  our  ]irinci]Ml  subject,  in  addreasing  these  fuoiiltie* 
of  the  human  mind,  uud  to  consider  who  among  them  lias  von- 
veyed  tho  noblest  idcua  of  b<*auty,  and  touched  the  doepett 
■ourccs  of  thought. 

g  %.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  now  to  piirsae  the  inr)uiry  id 
ft  method  tio  UborioQfily  MyittvmatJe ;  for  tlic  Bubj<tut  may,  it 
Beems  to  me,  Iw  more  nsofully  treated  by  pureiiing  tho  dilloreot 
qnostiouM  whieli  rise  out  of  it  just  as  th(^y  occur  to  ug,  without 
too  }^^t  scnipulouHQow  in  murking  eonncctions,  or  iiuiistio£ 
on  sequences.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  human  beings,  in  gene- 
ml,  on  esttiblishmont  of  systems  ;  and  it  ofbon  takes  mora  labor 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  an  artificial  connection,  than  to  re- 
member the  wiiHirutti  fjK.'ts  whicli  arc  m  carefully  connected.  I 
suspect  that  sysk^m-makcrB,  in  Kdncral,  arc  not  of  muoli  more 
use,  4^<itcli  in  his  own  domain,  than,  in  that  of  Foniima,  the  old 
womun  who  tic  cherries  upon  sticks,  for  the  more  oonveaioni 
portublcncss  of  the  same.  To  cultivato  well,  and  choose  well, 
your  clierries,  is  of  some  importance  ;  but  if  they  can  bo  had  in 
their  own  wild  way  of  clustering  about  their  crabbed  stalk,  it  u 
a  bott«r  connection  for  thorn  than  any  other  ;  and,  if  they  can* 
not,  then,  so  that  thoy  be  not  bniiscd.  it  makes  to  a  boy  of  a 
practical  disposition,  not  much  dilforenco  whether  he  gets  them 
iiy  handfuU,  or  in  beaded  s)-mmetry  on  the  exalting  stick.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  henceforward  to  trouble  myself  littlu  with 
sticks  or  twine,  but  to  urnuige  my  chapters  with  a  view  to  con- 
vcniunt  rcferen<?e,  rather  tlian  to  any  careful  division  of  snb- 
jec(.a.  ami  to  follow  out,  in  any  by-ways  that  may  open,  on  right 
hand  or  left,  whatever  question  it  seemti  useful  at  any  moment 
to  settle. 

g  3.  And,  in  tho  outset,  I  find  myself  met  by  one  which  I 
ought  to  have  touclied  upon  before— one  of  espetrial  intorcst  la 
tite  present  state  of  the  Arts.     I  have  said  that  the  art  is  great* 
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est  which  inclndea  the  greatest  idims  ;  hut  I  have  not  endeavored 
to  define  the  nature  of  this  greattiesii  in  the  ideaa  themselvoB. 
Viv  npiuik  of  gn-at  truths,  of  great  heauticH,  great  thoughts. 
What  in  it  wliii:h  miiko^  oiiu  trutli  grt>arj3r  thau  anotiif^r,  oiio 
thought  groaUtr  thiiii  luiiithor?  This  imostioii  U,  I  rc]>eat,  of 
pocuhar  importunee  at  the  present  time  ;  for,  during  a  iiuriod 
now  of  some  hundred  mid  fifty  ^oant,  iiH.writiT*  on  Art  who 
havo  jiretvnded  to  eminence,  tiavi^  iiiKiHtud  much  on  a  «u|>[)os(.'d 
distinction  Wtwuvii  what  t\n:y  call  the  Great  and  the  Imvi 
Schools ;  using  the  U>nnB  "  Kigh  Art,"  "  (ir«at  or  Ideal  Style," 
nnd  other  such,  na  descriptive  of  u  oertiun  noblo  manner  of 
pointing,  which  it  wim  ileMtrikhlo  tliat  all  Ktudtnttt  of  Art  uhould 
be  early  Ie<i  to  reverence  and  utlopt  ;  and  i.-liaract« rising  os 
"  vulgar,"  or  "  low,"  or  "  rcaiiBt,"  iinollior  munner  of  painting 
and  conceiving,  which  it  was  eqiudly  necessary  that  all  students 
ehonid  be  tuiight  to  avoid. 

But  lately  this  iialabUshed  teaching,  never  very  intelligible, 
ha8  been  gravely  called  in  question.  The  advocates  and  inelf* 
supiKised  practiaors  of  "  High  Art"  are  l)eginning  to  he  looked 
upon  with  doubt,  and  their  [tocuUar  phraseology  t^i  bo  treated 
with  even  a  certain  degree  of  ridicule.  And  other  forms  of  Art 
urc  pitrtly  di'\"ii'j>i'd  among  us,  which  do  not  pretend  to  he  high, 
but  rutht-r  <o  iv  xlroiig,  he-althy,  and  humble.  Thi»  matt«r  of 
*'  highn«8a"  in  Art,  therefore  denerves  our  most  careful  eou- 
Eideration.  Has  it  been,  or  is  it,  u  true  highness,  a  true  jirince- 
liiic«s,  or  only  a  ithow  of  it,  consi«ling  iti  courtly  niannirB  and 
robes  of  state  ?  I«  it  rocky  height  or  cloudy  height,  adamant  or 
vapor,  on  which  the  sun  of  praise  eo  long  hiu  lixen  and  eet  ?  It 
will  be  well  at  once  to  consider  this. 

§  i.  And  first,  let  ns  get,  as  quickly  us  may  be,  at  the  cicuct 
meaning  with  which  the  advocates  of  "  High  Art"  use  that 
somewhat  obscure  and  flgtirativo  term. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  priticijiles  in  question  are  anywhere 
more  distinctly  ex))n-.-ued  than  in  two  jiajK-m  in  the  Idler,  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Joshua  IteynuKIs,  of  course  under  tlie  immeduite 
sanction  of  Johnxon  ;  and  wiiieb  may  tlius  bcconiiiden<d  lui  the 
ntteranoo  of  the  views  then  held  upon  the  subject  by  the  artists 
of  chief  skill,  and  critics  of  most  si'nsc.  arranged  in  a  form  so 
brief  and  clear,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  licfore  the 
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public  for  a  momiDg's  entertainment  I  cannot,  therefore,  it 
Booms  to  mc,  do  bottor  Mian  quote  these  two  lett«rB,  or  at  Icwtt 
the  important  parts  of  them,  eiamining  th«  exact  nieantng  of 
c«oh  paaaage  aa  it  occure.  There  are,  in  all,  in  th«  tdlor  thiM 
letter*  on  painting.  Noa.  76,  79,  «n<l  82  ;  of  these,  the  first  is 
directed  oiiljf  agaiiiHt  the  impertinences  of  pretended  connoia- 
wurs,  and  in  ok  itntnhlo  for  iU  fsithfulnoss,  as  for  its  wit,  iu  the 
description  of  the  several  modes  of  criticiani  in  an  artificial  and 
ignorant  state  of  society ;  it  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  two  last 
))a]iers  that  wc  find  the  expression  of  the  doctrines  which  it  is 
our  biiBiiiesB  (.o  examine. 

No.  79  (Sntiirdny,  Oct.  20th,  1759}  begins,  after  a  ^ori  pre- 
amble, with  the  following  pitesagA  : — 

"  Aiiiougot  ihu  paiutvra,  and  the  wrilcre  on  painting;,  |1mt«  I*  one 
maxim  unircisully  ailmitU'd  aiiU  cuiitmuu11>' liicutctilMl.  ImiUtl«  nature  b 
the  invnriutilc  riili: ;  hut  I  kanw  uona  wlio  Iiuvl-  vxplutniMl  in  what  mnntior 
tills  nllo  Is  to  be  understood  ;  thit  scqiirncc  of  wbich  is.  tlint  every  one  t«kM 
II  in  IlmnKwlobvioUH  ociiae.  [liatob](«Is  nrc rpjimHTntcd nKtiifaUj  whea  Ibcy 
kftvc  «iicb  rvlivt  Unit  thtjr  iiecm  n.'ol.  It  nmy  AppMr  strange,  perhapa,  to 
b«ar  tliis  sooso  o(  ihc  rule  dispuicd  ;  but  it  must  be  ciuiKiiIcnxl,  thul.  If  tlw 
eKcvIlcncy  of  II  puiiiitr  cousL8ii>d  only  in  tills  kind  of  iiultailon.  Painiiug 
must  lose  iU  rank,  und  bu  no  l(mg<^r  considi-rcd  as  a  Illicral  art.  aud  ulster  U> 
Poetry,  litis  imitnl ion  U-ing  miiirly  mcchnnir'&l,  in  wlilch  Uio  olnwMl  1n- 
teDuet  is  aXtr&yH  Hutv  to  ^uc-ctwl  IksI  :  for  thu  painterof  guniiis  cannot  ttoop 
to  dnidgr^ry.  in  which  ttie  undprstaudin^  Iia?  no  pnrt ;  and  what  pretcoM 
hns  the  art  to  nlajm  kicidrud  with  poetry  hut  by  Its  power  over  ibo  IdukI- 
natioQ  1  To  thin  power  the  pnlnlcr  of  genius  directs  him  :  iu  this  kom  he 
sluditvi  ualnre.  and  often  arrivc^s  nt  his  end,  even  by  lwint[  unimltmJ  in  Iho 
coulluul  HL'usu  lit  the  word." 

"  Tliir  f^and  ntyli;  of  pnlntlng  requires  this  minute  attention  to  be  cara- 
fnlly  avoidiil.  and  mnal  Ims  kept  na  sepiirate  from  il  a^  llie  stylo  of  poMrj 
from  tbal  of  history.  (PoctienI  nmaments  destroy  that  air  uf  tnith  tni 
Iilaimiess  wjui-li  ought  In  chajacterisc  lilslory  ;  bnt  liic  very  Iiclng  of  poQM7 
coiisisis  in  departing  from  this  plain  luirrative,  and  adopting  every  ormunvni 
that  will  wurm  llie  imngl nation. *)  To  desire  to  see  the  excellencies  of  each 
Blyle  uiiittnl— to  mingle  llic  Dnich  wilh  llie  Itilinn  school,  is  to  Join  ooutra- 
rielU's.  which  caouol  subsist  togtlhcr,  and  wliicb  destroy  Ibc  cQioacy  of  each 
other. " 


J 


*  I  Imvri  put  th<*  wntmr^  In  a  parsntbwU.  becanu  ft  is  Inconsisteot  wltb 

he  rrsl  nf  the  Blfltf^motil.  und  wilb  the  gwml  teaching  of  Ihv  paper  ;  ainco 

that  wliicli  '■  Mitt-nds  only  to  iLe  luvariablc"  canoot  ctslnlnly  adopt  "  every 

oniaiuent  that  will  warm  the  imoKimitton. " 
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%  5.  Wo  find,  ant,  from  this  inkrvttting  paHu^<,  thnt  tho 
writer  ooDsidera  tho  Dutch  and  Itulikn  nuMtura  as  seTenillf  r«p- 
rescntativo  of  the  low  and  high  HchooU  :  next,  thxt  he  considora 
the  Dutch  paiiit^re  tm  excelling  in  a  inechsiiicjil  imitation,  "  in 
which  the  slowest  intellect  is  always  sure  to  succeed  best ;"  and, 
thirdlv,  thiit  he  considers  the  Italian  painters  as  exoellin^  in  a 
style  which  corresponds  to  that  of  iinaginatire  poetry  in  litem- 
tare,  and  which  has  an  exclusive  right  to  be  culled  the  grand 
atylei 

I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  entirely  to  concnr  with  tho 
writer,  &nd  to  enforce  thi*  opinion  Uiiis  dislinctly  8t»t«d.  t 
have  BQTor  been  it  zeulou«  purliKui)  of  tliu  Dutch  School,  and 
should  rejoice  in  claiming  Buynolds'ii  uuthority  for  the  aasertioo, 
that  their  manner  wm  one  "  in  which  the  slowest  intellect  wits 
itlwuys  suro  to  sucoeed  best."  But  before  his  authority  can  bo 
so  claimed,  we  must  observe  exactly  the  moaniuf;  of  the  assertion 
itself,  and  separate  it  from  tJie  conipiiny  of  some  others  not  jier- 
baps  so  admiiiKilile.  Kintt,  1  say,  we  luuiit  observe  It<L>ynolds'ti 
exact  meaning,  for  (though  the  assertion  niuy  at  lir«t  appear 
singular)  a  man  who  uses  accurate  Innguagi!  i»  always  more 
liabld  to  misintorprotation  than  one  who  is  careless  in  his  cx- 
preexious.  Wo  may  aasnmo  tliat  the  latter  mtikiis  very  tiearly 
what  wo  at  first  snppoee  him  to  mean,  for  words  which  have 
been  nttered  vithont  thought  may  be  received  without  exami- 
nation.  But  when  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  have  considered  his  cipressions  carefully,  and,  after  having 
revolved  a  number  of  terms  in  his  niind,  to  have  chosen  the  oni« 
which  tjai-ily  means  the  thing  he  iiitoiida  to  say,  we  may  he 
axaurnd  thai  what  comI-k  him  time  to  seltH^t,  will  require  from  »* 
time  to  nndoretMud,  and  that  wi>  Mhall  do  him  wrong,  unices  wc 
pause  U)  reflect  how  th<^  word  which  he  hiw  acrtually  employed 
dilTorH  from  other  words  which  it  ticemM  he  might  have  employed. 
It  thus  coiiiitunlly  happens  that  ])crsons  themselves  unaccus- 
tomed to  think  clearly,  or  speak  correctly,  misunderstand  a 
logical  and  careful  writer,  and  are  actually  in  more  danger  of 
being  misled  by  language  which  is  measured  and  precise,  than 
by  that  which  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 
^^L  §  C.  Now,  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  person  not  accnstomal 
^Ko  good  writing  might  very  rashly  conclude,  that  when  Ileynolda 
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ii]>nk«  of  thfi  Diibcli  School  ta  one  "  in  which  the  iilowcttt  intel- 
Ivcl  wrmn  xuro  to  miocecd  bett,"  ho  memnt  to  say  that  every  rao- 
cfMful  Dutch  jninler  wm  *  fool.  W<!  Iinvo  no  right  lo  tako  his 
MscTtion  in  thut  KOnso.  He  tuiytt,  tho  »ioii>f4t  intellect.  We  hsn 
no  ri^ht  to  »Mnmc  that  he  mount  tlir  wtaktsf.  For  it  is  tni«, 
that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  Uut^rh  styk,  a  man  hoA  iitwfl  tif 
qnalitiea  of  mind  eminently  delibemtc  and  sustained,  lie  mnst 
be  possessed  of  {latienee  rather  than  of  power  ;  Mid  must  tcol  no 
wcarinOHs  in  eonlemplating  tho  exprcMion  of  m  sinf^lo  tlioagbt 
for  .-u^vcntl  ninnth»  logctlier.  As  op^Kumil  to  t!i«(rluinf:cfnl  enerw 
[ics  of  the  itniigi nation,  thi-sie  tiu-ntiil  cliunnt^^rs  mitv  W  properij 
akitn  of  tu!  under  Uic  general  term — elowniiss  of  intellect.    Bat 

by  no  mc4inB  follows  that  they  arc  necessarily  those  of  weak 
or  foolish  men. 

We  observe  however,  farther,  that  the  imitation  whioh  Rey- 
nolds supposes  to  lie  eh.iractcriatic  of  the  I>utoh  Sehool  ig  that 
which  gives  to  ubjertA  »iudi  relief  that  they  njcm  real,  and  that 
he  then  s)H-itk:<  nf  Ihix  urt  of  rcuIiKtic  itnitntion  m  eorrc-jtimnding 
lo  hUtorp  in  liteniture. 

g  7.  Reynolds,  thoreforc,  seems  to  class  these  dull  works  of 
the  Duk'li  Si-li()i)l  under  ft  general  head,  lo  whieh  tiiey  are  not 
commonly  referred— that  of  ffitlariml  luiinliiig ;  while  he 
speaks  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  Sehool  not  us  hiHtorlcul,  bnt 
as  jioKtiMt  painting.  Hi«  next  sentence  will  further  manifi 
his  nieanint^. 
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"  Tho  Italian  itttL-nikt  only  to  the  Invariable,  tlic  irroat  and  gvucra.1  it! 
which  arH  flieii  an^l  inlif  rent  in  univrrjaJ  iiutun- ;  tlit-  Dutvh.  nn  llie  canlnu]^ 
ti>li[>?rul  iniiliHiKl  mitiimn-xiicInisH  in  ihe  di-tnil.  on  I  may  my,  of  natura 
mnlifioil  Jiy  ««-idfiiI.     'I'liu  «llenl)f>n  In  Uicsic  pcny  pt^rulUritiw  Is  Um 
caiiiwor  tliin  nnlunilnpM  »o  niuch  wlinirvd  In   Ihc  Dutch  picliirw.  whi 
if  w«  suj>pow  il  in  be  a  licauty,  Ir  eertainly  ot  a  tuwi-r  order,  wbidi  ou, 
10  giVL-  fAavv  to  A  bvauty  of  a  superior  kind,  tinrc  nar  rnnnol    he 
tolnnd  but  l-y  dc|mftinjt  from  llii?  ollior. 

■■  If  my  opinion  W!w  n^ki'ii  ronccrnintr  thn  wirlis  ot  Mit'hiiel  Ani 
wIk-IIkt  tlicj'  wMiIrl  n^cetrp  nny  ndvnnta)(«  from  pcicimuilnii  tliix  lui-'i^linati 
nu'iit,  t  hIiuiiI'I  n'.it  Horuple  lo  Nty.  Ihcy  would  not  only  leoeiiv  no  advaiii 
Uffc,  bill  uroniil  low.  in  «  )crtnt  rnviuurv,  ihe  tttixt  wliicli  they  now  liave  on 
irwty  mind  ciiM'cplililc  nt  t{rvat  >ud  Ditbli'  idciM.  Illi  wortui  may  Iw  Niid  to  be 
all  in-n)uH  audM)ul ;  ami  why  diniiid  Uiey  l>s  loaded  wlUi  h^avy  matter, 
wliici:  cnn  iwly  euuuivrnct  bla  jiurpiwe  by  r«laid)Dg  the  [>n>);rcM 
l"i,i|;iiiut!rin  T" 
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Exaininin|;mrcfulty  this  and  the  pn<cp«lin|r  ptuutag^,  ve  find 
tlie  anUior's  unmUUkable  meaning  to  be,  that  Dutch  painting 
i»  history  ;  itttendin^  to  literal  trtitli  and  "  minute  exa^rtiieos  in 
tite  details  of  nulurv  modincd  liyaccidonU"  That  Italian  paint- 
iDg  ifl  poetry,  uttciiding  atity  to  the  iiiTariahle  ;  and  that  works 
which  attend  onljr  lo  Ihi^  inrarialile  are  full  of  genius  and  soul  ; 
but  that  lit«ral  tnith  and  I'xnct  detail  are  "  heury  malt«r  which 
retards  the  profjrrM  of  thv  iniu^natton." 

g  8.  This  being  thvu  indisputably  what  Rojrnoldi  mmns  to 
UsW  va,  let  us  think  a  little  whether  he  is  in  all  reMp«cl«  rig:ht 
And  llret,  aa  he  compares  his  two  kinds  of  painting  to  hi^lorj- 
aiid  poetiy.  let  ns  see  how  pootrr  and  history  thcnmln's  diflor, 
in  tlteir  nse  of  variabie  and  invariahie  details.  I  am  writing  at 
ft  window  which  commands  a  view  of  the  head  of  the  Liako  of 
Geneva  ;  and  u  I  look  up  from  my  paper,  to  consider  thie  point, 
T  see,  beyond  Jt,  a  blue  breadth  of  softly  moring  water,  and 
the  outline  of  the  mountains  above  Chillon,  bathed  in  moni> 
ing  mist  The  first  vetsea  which  naturally  come  into  my  mind 
are — 

"  A  thoumnd  feet  in  ileplh  Inflow 
Tlio  mnwy  wnlrrn  (nont  uut  flow  ; 
So  fHr  llin  fnihom  Unci  wns  wnt 
Proui  Chillou's  Huow-wliiU  IwUImMbL" 

tet  Bs  see  in  what  manner  this  poetjcal  statement  is  distin- 
guished from  a  hiatoncal  one. 

It  is  dislinguishtK]  from  u  tralj  historical  statement,  first,  in 
being  simply  false.  The  water  nnder  the  castle  of  Chillon  is 
not  a  thoaand  feet  deep,  nor  anything  like  it.*  Herein,  cer- 
tainly, these  lines  fulll)  Iteynolds's  first  reqairement  in  {Ktetry, 
"  that  it  should  be  inattentive  to  literal  troth  and  minute  i-xiiet- 
ness  in  detail."  In  order,  however,  to  make  our  eompiinMm 
more  closely  in  other  points,  let  as  assnme  that  vrbat  is  stated  i« 
indeed  a  fa^^t,  and  that  it  was  to  be  recorded,  first  historically, 
and  then  jxtetically. 

Hiatorioally  stating  it,  Uicn,  wo  should  say  :  "  Tlio  lake  was 

•  "  MM,  Halk'I  i-l  PicW. «  troiivant  surb  lacuupr^iidu  cliSicaudcCliil- 
loo,  le  6  Aoflt.  1774.  ploujii'-niil  i  U  prufuiuli-ur  Oe  313  piMb  dc  un  ttacnao. 
m^tK,"  Ac. — SxiimcttK.  Yv)i'i5r»  dans  la  Atpe».  chap.  li.  g  33.  It  appears 
from  the  next  pamgnpb.  tliai  the  thcrtnamcUtr  wns  "  Ml  fond  du  lac" 
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Bounded  from  tho  walls  of  the  custlo  of  Cliillon,  and  found  to  be 
a  thousand  fcot  docp." 

Now,  if  Reynolds  be  rifibt  in  bis  idea  of  the  difference  be* 
twees  histo0  and  poetry,  we  Hhall  find  that  Uyron  leaTes  out  of 
thii^  atutenieut  certain  uftnet.caaary  details,  and  retains  only  tho 
invariable, — tbat  is  to  say,  tho  {K>ints  which  tlte  Lake  of  Geneva 
and  citslle  of  CluUoii  have  io  common  witli  all  other  lakvs  and 
castles. 


Lot  ns  hour,  tliereforo. 

"  A  UiuuHand  fed  b  depth  below. 
"  Below?"    Ilere  is,  at  all  ovonts,  »  word  added  p 
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anything  binug  taken  away) ;  invariabk,  certainly  in  the  OSM  i 
lakes,  but  not  ubsolutoly  uecesaary. 

"  Tbo  massy  waiera  meet  and  flow." 

"  Massy  I"  why  massy?  Bccttuso  dee])  water  is  hcary.  The 
word  ia  »  good  word,  but  it  is  iiaturedly  an  added  detail,  and 
expresses  u  character,  not  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  has  in 
common  with  all  otlier  lakes,  hut  which  it  has  in  distinction 
from  thoBD  which  arc  narrow  or  shallow. 

g».  "Meet  and  flow."  Why  mt-ct  and  flowf  Partly  to 
make  np  a  rhyme  ;  partly  to  boll  us  that  the  waters  are  forceful 
as  well  as  massy,  and  changeful  as  well  as  deep.  Observe,  a 
farther  addition  of  det^Is,  and  of  details  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  tho  spot,  or,  N(!('onling  tii  Beyiiolds's  definition,  of  "  heavy 
matter,  retarding  Iho  pmgrcM  of  the  ima^nation." 

"  So  far  Uie  fatlioiu  line  waa  mnl." 

Wliy fathom  lino?  All  lines  for  sounding  are  not  fathom 
lines.  If  the  lake  was  over  sounded  from  Chilian,  it  was  prob- 
ably sounded  in  metres,  not  fathoms.  This  is  an  addition  of 
another  particular  detail,  in  which  the  only  compliance  with 
Itojnolds's  requirement  is.  that  there  is  some  chance  of  its  beiug 
an  inaocurate  one. 

"  Prom  CtiilloD's  Biiow-wlkII«  hnttlomcnt." 

Why  snow-white  P  Because  oastle  battlements  aro  not  nan* 
ally  snow-white.     This  is  another  midcd  detail,  and  a  detail 
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iiqnito  peculiar  to  Chillon,  ftn<l  tlierefore  exactly  the  most  strik- 
ing  word  in  the  whole  pibiuigi:!. 

"  Bftttlcmcut  1"  why  biilllomenl?  Ilecauae  all  walla  have 
ot  buttlomcntx,  and  the  niKlilioii  of  the  Utriii  marks  Uio  castlo 

be  not  merely  a  priKoo,  hot  u  fortrwu. 

Thid  is  a  curiouti  reeult.  In»tuul  of  fiiidiDg,  ne  wc  expected, 
the  poetry  diMingninhed  from  tho  history  by  tho  omigviou  ot 
details,  we  find  it  eoDsIst  entirely  in  the  addiliun  of  details  ; 
and  instead  of  being  characterised  by  regard  only  of  the  in- 
variable, we  find  its  whole  power  to  conaist  in  the  clear  esprcs- 
sion  of  what  is  &inguUtr  and  particular  I 

§  10.  Tho  render  may  piimue  the  investigation  for  himeielf  in 
other  insUinecs.  He  will  llnd  in  every  caae  that  a  poetical  is 
di)(tingui«h(.Ml  from  a  merely  hiHtorical  statement,  not  by  l>eing 
more  vague,  but  more  apoeiHc,  and  it  might,  therefore,  at  fintt 
Uppi'nr  th»t  our  anthor's  c»ni]iiu'i)ion  should  be  nirnply  revurecd, 
Biid  that  llio  Dutch  School  xhould  be  called  poetical,  and  tho 
Italian  historicat.  But  the  term  poetical  doea  not  appear  very 
applicable  to  the  generality  of  Dutch  painting ;  and  a  littlo 
reflection  will  show  ua,  that  if  the  Italians  represent  only  tho 
inviuriable,  they  cannot  bo  projterly  compared  even  to  hiatorianK. 
For  that  which  in  incaiuihlc  of  change  Iiam  no  hiittory,  and 
Teoorda  which  state  only  the  invariabli;  need  not  be  written,  and 
could  not  be  read. 

§  !!.  It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  our  author  haa  entangled 
hintself  in  some  grave  fallacy,  by  introducing  this  idea  of  in- 
Tariablenees  as  forming  a  diatinction  l>etween  poetical  and  his- 
torical art.  What  the  falliury  is,  we  shall  discover  as  we  pro- 
ceed ;  but  as  an  invatling  army  ahouh)  not  leave  on  untakcn 
fortrcM  in  il«  rear,  wo  mnirt  not  go  on  with  our  iin|niry  into  llw 
Tit'Wi!  of  Ileynoliis  until  wo  have  Bcttlod  satisfactorily  tho  que»- 
tioD  slniady  suggoatod  to  us,  in  what  the  essence  of  poettcid 
treatment  rcaJly  conaiata.  For  though,  aa  vb  have  seen,  it  cur- 
biiuly  involvra  tho  addition  of  apecitie  details,  it  cannot  be  aim- 
iply  that  addition  which  turns  the  history  inio  jjoetry.  For  it  is 
■perfectly  poasible  to  add  any  number  of  det-aiU  to  a  historical 
statement,  and  to  make  it  more  prosaic  with  every  added  word. 
Aa.  for  instance,  "  The  lake  was  sounded  out  of  a  flut-boltoincd 
boat,  near  the  crab  tree  at  tlie  corner  of  Ihc  kitchen  giirdeit, 
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And  wu  foand  to  In*  a  thntiMitnil  tcvi  nino  inchci*  deep,  with  i 
mtiddy  bottom."  It  thus  appi-iLm  thiit  it  is  not  the  maltiplics- 
tion  of  (lotaiU  which  cunatituti^s  potttry  ;  nor  their  Mibtrsction 
which  ('niirtitiit«8  history  ;  but  that  there  must  be  somcthinj); 
citiiiT  in  ttiu  nature  of  the  ilctiiila  themselves,  or  the  method  of 
u&ing  them,  which  inTests  them  with  poetical  power  or  hiatoriuil 
propriety. 

t;  13.  It  seems  to  me,  and  may  soem  to  the  reader,  etraitge 
that  we  should  need  to  ask  the  question,  "What  is  poetry?" 
Uere  is  a  word  we  have  been  using  nil  our  lives,  and,  I  supjioMe, 
with  a  vory  distinct  idea  ntttiehod  to  it ;  and  when  1  am  now 
called  11)1011  ti>  give  iv  definition  of  this  idem  I  fi>id  myRolf  At  » 
puu«o,  Wliut  id  more  «iiigii]iu-,  I  do  not  at  present  rccolloc^— 
hearing  tlio  (picstion  often  a»kcd,  thongh  surely  it  Is  »  *mJH 
natnral  one  ;  and  I  never  recollect  hearing  it  answered,  or  oren 
Attempted  to  be  answered.  In  general,  people  shelter  them- 
eelvea  under  metaphors,  and  while  wo  hear  poetry  described  as 
an  utterance  of  the  soul,  an  eflnaion  of  Divinity,  or  Toice  of 
natui-e,  or  in  other  terms  equally  elnvatod  and  obscure,  we  never 
attain  aiiytliing  like  a  definite;  explanation  of  the  character 
which  actually  distiuf^iishcs  it  from  prose. 

g  I'i.  I  come,  after  some  embarrassment,  to  the  canclnsion, 
that  poetry  is  "  the  suf^gestion,  by  the  imagination,  of  noble 
j!rouD(]i4  for  the  noble  emotions,"  I  mean,  by  the  noble  cmo- 
tiooa.  those  four  principal  sacred  paMiione — Ijovc,  Veneration, 
Admiration,  and  Joy  (this  latter  csin'ciftlly.  if  uiitiolfi«b)  ;  and 
their  opposites — Haired,  Indignation  (or  Scorn),  Horror,  and 
Grief, — this  last,  when  nnsoMsh,  becoming  Compassion.  The«e 
pusMionx  in  their  various  combinations  constitute  what  is  called 
''  poetical  feding,"  when  they  are  felt  on  noble  grounds,  that 
is.  on  great  and  true  grounds.  Indignation,  for  instance,  is  a 
poetical  feeling,  if  excited  by  serious  injury  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
poetical  feeling  if  entertained  on  being  cheated  out  of  a  small  t 
sum  of  money.  It  is  very  possible  Ihe  manner  of  the  cheat  may 
have  bpen  such  as  to  justify  considerable  indignation  ;  but  the 
feeling  is  nevertheless  not  )>oetical  unless  the  gronnds  of  it  be 
large  as  well  as  just.  In  like  manner,  energetic  admiration 
may  bo  excited  in  certain  minds  by  a  display  of  fireworks,  or  % 
street  of  handsome  shops ;  but  the  feeling  ia  not  poetical,  bs- 
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cai]«c  thfi  gronn<ln  of  it  am  falno,  and  tlieivforo  ignoble.  Thcro 
it  in  TCftlitj  nothing  to  dewrve  admiration  oithor  in  the  firing  of 
packeto  of  jpinpowdcr,  ur  tn  thu  ilixphty  ot  tho  iitookH  of  wnru 
housofl.  Bnt  udinirution  cxvitvd  by  the  budding  of  a  flower  ifi  a 
poetical  feeling,  boouuo  it  in  impoiwiblo  that  thiit  manifi.vUtii>u 
of  spiritual  power  and  vital  beauty  can  ever  Iw  viiongh  ualmirtxl. 
§  14.  Farther,  it  is  nccc«Bary  to  the  cxitftoncc  of  poetry  that 
grounds  of  Uic^e  toolings  ghoald  be  fuminhed  by  the  imagl' 
ion.  Poeticid  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  mere  noble  emotion,  is 
not  poetry.  It  is  huppitr  inherent  in  nil  human  nature  (le«crv- 
tbe  nanio,  iitid  \»  found  ofton  to  t>e  ]iurpRt  in  the  least  aophia* 
oated.  But  the  power  of  lummbling,  by  the  help  of  the  imatfi- 
■n,  Rueh  iinagoa  aii  will  excite  theHO  feolinga,  is  the  power  of 
poet  or  lit«™ily  «f  tlie  "  Makur."  • 

*  T»ke,  f 01  instaace,  tlu  beautiful  ataoza  In  the  "Affliction  of  Uarga- 
ret:" 

"  I  look  for  ghosts,  but  none  will  form 

Tlieir  way  u>  mc.     'Tis  ruliwly  aaUl 

Tbnt  ever  IIutl'  wua  inti-rcoun« 

Iktwccn  (lio  living  luiil  tlic  diml ; 
For,  suruly  Itii-n,  I  nhoukl  have  iili^lkt 
Of  hini  I  wail  tor.  day  uud  night. 
Wltli  lovo  nnd  lani;ing  iadnitc." 

This  wc  rail  Puoiry.  bi-etLuiw  it  in  iuveuted  or  nuvb  by  the  writer,  entt^r- 
faig  Into  the  mliiil  nf  n  iiiip|>o!i«l  pvriKin.  Next,  tiikc  uu  litsliuin' of  tli« 
Butuul  fciibug  truly  expirlnici^l  nmi  dimply  mprcwriil  \rf  n  rrnl  prraon, 

"  Nothing;  BiiriiriHci)  iiio  iiioretliiLa  a  woiitni)  of  ArR«ati$ni.  wbuse  cuttu^ 
I  wrnt  into  to  ink  f'lr  milk,  as  I  phhw^  down  from  tbi-  rIiutiit  of  ArKcoiii^K^ 
bi  (bo  moitib  of  Mnrcb.  ITIH,  An  pplilc^nilc  dywnii-ri-  iind  prcvaiteii  iu  ibe 
Tiling,  uuil.  a  fpw  iiiuuthn  tn'ruri?,  biul  Uikvii  awuy  truin  Iiit,  Iii-r  futhi^r,  her 
hiiEbnoil,  nnil  licr  broilwrs,  xi  tlmt  Hhn  w  Irft  iiIiiik?,  with  thm>  clillilmn  la 
Iho  (Tarttc.  llcr  face  bad  80iiii.'tliiug  iiolile  iu  it,  uuil  itH  exprcsnioD  Ikik  thu 
Heal  of  a  calm  uud  profouud  sorrow.  After  having  givuo  mv  milk,  ulir  n-kod 
tne  whcmx  I  nunc,  nail  what  t  came  tlicm  to  do,  no  early  in  tbo  year. 
When  ihe  knew  iliat  I  <riH  of  Ouneva,  alie  said  To  me,  '  tdie  could  not 
believe  that  all  Protcstauia  wens  lort  kiuIh  ;  that  ilitrt-  vf^ro  nmny  baamt 
people  among  us.  and  Uiut  God  was  too  good  and  tim  j-rcnt  to  pondcnin  nil 
vitbout  disliurtion.'  ThiMi,  after  n  mnmi:nt  of  rpflcrtion,  cbn  ruiilcd,  la 
shnklo;;  brr  hi^ud.  '  But,  thni  which  I"  very  RtrnnKOi  Is  that  of  so  many  who 
haTc  ([i>nc  away,  none  have  over  rrrlurned.  I,'  slic  adde<l.  with  an  exprea. 
riOB  of  grief ■  'whs  have  so  mouraoil  my  hustuuiil  aiiil  my  brulbers.  who 
bnVMfW  OMSed  lOtUok  of  tlium,  wUo  eveiy  uiglit  cuojuru  tbeni  with 
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Now  tbia  powor  of  exciting  tho  cmotiona  depends  of  courM 
on  the  richaGs§  of  tho  imagiiuitioii,  natl  on  it«  choice  of  lho«o 
images  whicli,  iii  combinaUoii,  will  be  most  cffoctiro,  or,  for  tho 
purticulur  work  to  bo  done,  most  QU  And  it  18  ultugcthcr  im 
postiible  fur  u  writer  not  ciidowod  with  iiiTention  Ut  conceive 
whut,  tools  u  triiu  poet  will  muko  mo  of,  or  in  whut  wity  ho  wi 
u]>p]y  then],  or  what  unoxpuclud  rci^tUts  lie  will  bring  ont 
tlium  ;  HO  that  it  in  vain  to  say  that  the  dotsilx  of  poetry  oug! 
to  possess,  or  over  do  possess,  any  definite  character.  Geiierall 
speaking,  poetry  runs  into  tincr  and  more  delicate  details  tha^ 
prose ;  but  the  details  ore  not  poetical  beoanae  the;  are  more 
delicate,  bnt  because  they  are  employed  so  a^  to  bring  out  u» 
aSocting  reiiulL  For  inaUnce,  no  one  but  a  tjue  poet  would 
have  thought  of  exciting  our  pity  for  a  bereaved  father  by  d^ 
Boribing  bis  way  of  locking  the  door  of  Iuh  house  : 

"  Perhaps  to  himacif,  nt  tliiit  mnmrnt  he;  nsdA, 
The  key  I  laust  lake,  tur  my  Klloii  la  dead  ; 
Bui  of  this  in  my  cars  uot  u  word  did  tie  apeak. 
And  he  went  lii  tlic  chum:  witti  u  tesrou  hix'tieek." 

In  like  manner,  in  painting,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  . 
beforehand  what  details  a  great  paintor  may  make  poetical  by' 
his  nee  of  them  to  excite  noble  emotions  :  and  wo  shall,  there- 
fore, f^nd  prudently  that  a  painting  is  to  he  classed  in  the  groat 
or  inferior  aehools,  not  according  to  the  kind  of  details  which  it 
rcprcsentjs,  hut  aeconling  to  the  uses  for  which  it  employs  them, 

g  15.  It  is  only  farther  to  be  noticed,  tliat  infinite  confusion 
has  been  introduced  into  this  subject  by  tho  airelesH  and  illogi- 
cal custom  of  opposing  painting  to  poetry,  insteiul  of  ri'garding 
poetry  as  consisting  in  a  nohle  nae.  whether  of  colors  or  wor 
Painting  is  properly  to  be  opposed  to  speaking  or  writing,  bol 
not   to  jioetry.     Both  painting  and  speaking  are  methods  of 

besecrblOKs  lo  loU  me  where  lliey  are,  and  In  whai  sUlc  tlicy  ai«  t 
siirvly.  if  tixvy  lived  nnywht^re,  lliev  would  uol  \va,v^  me  llitie  '.  But.  per- 
buiu.'  shuiiddMl.  ■  i  am  iiol  ivortliy  nf  (his  kiiidutss.  pcrhiips  Ihc  pure  itnd 
Innoei^nl  iplrlti  nf  tlieM,-  children,'  luid  Hhc  lonked  nt  tlin  <-nutlc.  '  mny  have 
thpir  pniseoco.  am)  the  joy  wlilch  Is  denied  lo  viit:'  " — .Sn;»waB,  Voyag 
4mti*  Ut  Alpa,  chap.  xxiv. 

This  we  do  uui  eull  i'oetry.  uufwiy  bocaiue  it  is  aol  lavcntcd,  tint 
tnie  uttuiaace  ul  a  reul  jierson. 
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exprcsuon.     Poetry  is  the  employmeDt  of  either  for  the  noblest 
pnrposw. 

is  IG.  This  quealjon  being  thus  far  detonninei,  wo  may  |>r»* 
ceed  with  our  paper  ia  the  Idler. 

I  "  It  b  vcrjr  difflciill  In  dclcrtnino  the  cxnct  Acgrdc  of  cnthusiMm  Ihat  tha 
aita  of  puSnUtig  nni)  povtry  mnf  ndmit,  Tliera  maj,  pwliapa,  be  too  graat 
inilulsuac^e  an  wvll  an  too  iCfrcat  a  reotrikiut  of  imuginaliixi :  if  llie  uhh  pro» 
diiCH  incoherent  mcin»t4?nt.  liiu  tjlbtr  jiroduom  wliat  ia  full  m  IkuI,  lifvieiN 
Infiipidlly.  An  lollmflte  knnTvli<d;[i:!  of  tJic  piuwions,  and  Kood  icnit',  I)U1  not 
tviiinioa  ai>ii§e,  tiiiist  al  Jft«l  dclcrniino  iU  linillN.  Il  lta«  b«eD  tboughl, 
nnd  1  bvlii-Tc  wiib  rciuHiu.  liial  Mit'ljufl  Angtto  Miuclimcs  tt»ii«greawd 
thnar  liniila  :  nnd,  1  think,  I  huve  mwu  ilguivs  of  blui  of  wliii'h  it  was  Tery 
dilHcult  M  determine  wlieilier  tliny  wi^rc  in  Uio  liishcnl  drgruo  miiblimc  or 
ejltruiely  ridionlou*.  Bueli  faults  may  Iw  «vid  to  be  the  cbnlllllon«  ol 
Rcniiu ;  but  nt  lowl  bu  luul  Uiia  invrii.  tliat  h«  uevvr  u'lu  iualpld,  aud 
wlinicver  panioa  hia  works  may  exeitc,  liiey  will  nlwayi  cmujw  ront4.-mpL 

"  What  1  have  had  under  corwIdonttloD  Is  Uio  mibllinoxt  style.  pnrticU' 
hrly  UiHtof  Michwl  Atigeto.  IheUoiueruf  jMitiitiuir.  OUier  kinds  mayHitmlt 
of  IIiiA  nnlunilnuss.  which  of  the  Inwcit  kind  I*  titc  eliief  mfrrit ;  but  in 
painting,  as  in  poetry,  tiie  hi)!htst  style  liu  the  Icwt  of  conimi)]!  tiultitv." 

^  Prom  this  passage  wo  gather  three  important  indiciLtiooa  of 
the  gQppoBod  miture  of  the  Great  Style.  That  it  iz  the  work  of 
men  in  a  state  of  entbuaiaam.  That  it  is  like  the  writing  of 
Homer;  and  that  it  hoa  as  little  as  possible  of  "common 
nature"  in  iL 

g  17.  PirMt,  it  is  produced  by  men  in  a  ttato  of  onthnaiasm.  ' 
That  is,  by  men  who  fwl  tirongly  and  nohly  ;  for  wo  do  not  cull 
ft  strong  fooling  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  ambition,  enthii§in;m. 
lliat  is,  therefore,  by  men  who  fuel  poetically.  This  much  we 
may  ndmit,  I  think,  with  porfoct  safety.  Oreat  art  is  produced 
by  men  who  f«cl  acutoly  and  nobly  ;  and  it  ia  in  some  sort  an 
expression  of  this  personal  feeling.  We  can  easily  coneoive  that 
there  may  be  a  Eiiftieicntly  marked  distinction  between  sneh  art, 
and  that  which  is  produced  by  men  who  do  not  feel  at  all,  but 
who  reproduce,  thongb  ever  so  accnrately,  yet  coldly,  like  human 
mirrora,  the  scenes  which  pass  before  their  eyes. 

g  18.  Secondly,  Oreat  Art  is  like  the  writing  of  Homer,  and 
this  chiefly  heoausc  it  haa  little  of  "  common  natnre"  in  iL  Wo 
are  not  clearly  informeil  what  is  meant  by  common  nature  in 
this  passage.     Uoincr  aeema  to  deacriho  a  great  deal  of  what  ia 
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common  ; — cookery,  for  inaianco,  very  curcfally  in  all  its  pro- 
ceasea.  I  Hiippose  the  piuisago  in  tlKt  Ilitul  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  excited  mo^t  admiration,  in  thut  which  <)c«cri))(;it  u  wife's 
Aorrow  at  purtiug  frum  her  huKhftnil,  uiid  it  chihl'ii  fri^rht  at  its 
fttther'i  htilmct ;  uixl  I  hojx',  iit  ]i;uKt,  the  fiirmer  foi-Iitij?  msy 
bo  uuriiiiilentil  '"  ronmion  iiiitiin.'."  But  Iho  tnio  gn-utneaa  of 
Humcr't  «iy\v  is,  duuhtU-^tii,  hi'lil  hj*  oitr  autlior  to  consist  in  hid 
iraoginationx  of  things  not  only  nncommon  but  impossible  (such 
m  8i>iritt  in  bnscn  urmor,  or  moniitcra  with  beade  of  men  and 
bodici  of  boiutts),  and  in  his  occaeionid  delineations  of  the  huiann 
I'Jiaractoraiid  form  in  their  utmost,  or  heroic,  strongtii  and  l>eawty. 
We  gather  then  on  tlie  whole,  that  a  painter  in  tlie  (Ireat  St]rl« 
muflt  be  enthusiastic,  or  full  of  emotion,  ftnd  must  paint  the 
human  form  in  its  utmost  strength  and  boauty,  and  i>^-rhaps 
certain  impossible  forma  Iwaidea,  liable  by  jMtrsonii  not  in  no 
equally  enthusiastic  state  of  mind  to  he  looked  ujion  lu  in  some 
degree  absurd.  This  1  presume  to  be  Itcynoldtt's  meaning,  and 
to  be  ali  that  be  intends  us  to  gatlier  from  hid  oomparison  of 
the  Oreat  Style  with  the  writings  of  Homer.  But  if  that  com- 
pitriHon  be  «  just  one  in  all  rciipcctx,  isurcly  two  other  coroUuries 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  it,  namely, — first,  that  thcso  Heroic 
Impogdble  images  ara  to  be  minglod  with  others  very  unheroi 
and  very  possible  ;  and,  eccondly.  that  in  the  representation  of 
the  Heroic  or  Impossible  forms,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
in  _finiiihinff  the  delails.  so  that  a  painter  must  not  be  satiaflcd 
with  painting  well  the  countenance  and  the  body  of  hia  hero, 
but  ought  to  gpcnd  the  greatest  part  of  bis  time  (as  Ilomer  tlw 
greatest  number  of  verses)  in  elaborating  the  aculptnrcd  pattern 
on  bis  shield. 

§  19.  I^t  us,  however,  proceed  with  our  paper. 

"  One  mnyvcrfsnfcly  recommend  u  little  more  enthiiiiininn  to  tbe  moden 
palnlvrti ;  too  niiirli  U  rerlainljr  not  tlic  vice  of  Ihc  prvarnt  Bf;e.  Tlio  IlaU 
iuiu  svciu  to  Lavu  been  nmlinuitlly  decltutng  in  IhU  ri'N|)ix'C.  from  tliu  tlni« 
at  MU'Iuu'l  Aii^i'Ii)  to  (linl  ot  (.'urio  Marutti,  aud  from  (bi'ucc  to  the  wry 
hntlm*  (if  iniilpiilily  to  wliiciU  tixvy  are  now  sunk,  so  tliat  llu'r«  ia  ui>  niasl  erf 
n>marking.  llmt  when;  1  mi-ntinnnl  tlic  Itnllnn  pnintcn  In  opixMltloii  to  tlM 
Diiicli.  I  iiiiiui  tioi  llic  tii'xk'rnR.  lint  itio  lioads  of  ilic  old  Itomitn  and  Bolog- 
niaa  iicliooU  ;  nor  did  I  muau  to  includi^.  in  my  iden  uf  on  Iialjuu  (laintcr, 
the  Vcnrtliui  hcIimiI,  id/ikH  maj/  be  mid  Or  be  the  Datehfart  ef  lAe  Ikilinn 
gfiaiit     I  liavo  oDiy  lo  add  a  word  <ii  advice  lo  the  paluti^rs,  that,  kowcvcs 
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cxcdlcnt  tlicjr  nuty  Im  <n  pnintinx  niitunQ]r,  Ihejr  would  not  flntbtr  Uiom- 
mIvm  vvry  much  apa«i  it  i  and  Wtlut  oounoiwituw.  that  wbcn  tliey  srrn 
Ctl  or  n  addle  piuiitvd  m>  fluuty,  Uiai,  as  Uia  (dtraMla.  It  look*  hjb  it  you  (vuM 
Ukt.-  it  u;>.  th(.y  would  nut  for  llml  rtvoou  iiDuedlstely  compu«  tbc  |auu(«T 
to  ItalTairJIc  uid  Mii-hM^I  An^lo." 

In  Ibis  pa«!3ge  th«re  aro  four  poinU  obiefly  to  be  remarked. 
The  first,  tlmt  in  tlie  year  UBS,  the  ItalUiD  painteni  were,  in 
our  author's  opiuion,  sunk  in  tbe  very  batbw  of  inaipiility.  Tbe 
BeooD4,  tbat  the  Venetian  paintora,  i.  e.  Titian,  Tinloret,  and 
Veruneac,  are,  in  our  iiuthor'a  opinion,  U>  be  clutsed  with  the 
Dutch  ;  thut  is  to  wij,  are  patntv^m  in  a  iitylv  "  tn  which  the 
slovcut  intellect  i«  ulwaj^  mirc  U>  Kiii-oucii  best."  Thirdly,  Uial 
painting  niiturally  i»  not  a  difTK^iH  thing,  nor  one  on  wbicb  a 
painter  »houhl  pride  hini«ell  And,  finiUly,  Unit  connoii^fcun), 
seeing  a  cat  or  a  fiddlo  nuoceiwfnlly  xmintwl,  ought  not  therefore* 
in) mediately  to  coinpuro  the  iHunt(.'r  to  nuphiu.-l  or  Michael 
Angelo. 

Yet  Uaphoel  painted  Uddleji  very  carefully  in  the  forcjeronnd 
of  bin  St.  Ceoilitt, — »a  carefully,  tliat  they  quite  look  m  if  they 
might  be  taken  nji.  So  carefully,  tliat  I  never  yet  looked  at  tlie 
picture  without  wishing;  that  (wniehmly  wifuUi  take  them  up,  and 
out  of  the  way.  And  I  urn  under  a  very  i^troiig  [Ktraniution  that 
Baphaol  did  not  think  painting  '*  nutunilly"  an  ti*sy  thing.  It 
will  be  woll  to  examine  into  tbia  point  u  little  ;  and  for  tbe 
present,  with  the  reader's  permission,  wo  will  {iwis  over  tbu  first 
two  statements  in  this  pasBa^  (tonohing  the  character  of  Italian 
art  in  1T50,  and  of  Venetian  art  in  general),  and  immediately 
examine  some  of  tbe  evidence  existing  as  to  the  real  dignity  of 
"  natural  "  painting — that  ia  to  say,  of  painting  carried  to  the 
point  at  which  it  reaches  a  deceptive  appearance  of  reality. 
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g  1.  In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  the  remlor  ntii»t  thoroage 
ly  uad«n»tniicl  Ihjit  vfo  iire  not  low  consiiluriiig  teknt  U  to  be 
pnintcil,  but  how  far  it  ia  to  lie  paintfid.  Not  wlioUivr  Rnpbael 
docit  riglit  in  representing  augel-^  plnyiug  upon  violins,  or 
whether  Voronojii?  (Iws  right  in  iillowing  cuts  imil  monkeys  to 
join  the  compiiny  of  kings  :  but  whether,  Miippo^ing  the  sub- 
Jectji  rightly  choeeii.  they  ought  on  the  ciuivim  to  look  like  roal 
ungelri  with  rvtil  violins,  and  snb^tnntial  aits  looking  ut  vcrit4iblfi 
kings;  or  only  like  imitginitry  uiigGls  with  xoundlcH  violins, 
ideal  catB,  and  unaitbstantiul  kiug^. 

Nov,  from  the  first  moment  when  painting  l>e^n  to  be  a 
subjeet  of  literary  inquiry  and  Kcuonil  criticiam,  I  eannot  pe- 
meniher  any  writer,  not  profeasodly  artistieal,  who  has  not, 
more  or  less,  in  om>  pmt  of  hia  book  or  another,  countenanced 
the  idea  thiit  the  ^reat  end  of  art  ia  to  pnjduce  u  docoptivo 
roscndilance  of  reality.  It  may  he,  indeed,  that  wc  shiill  find 
the  writcnt,  through  many  pa^s,  expluininp  priuciploa  of  ideal 
beauty,  and  profe^ing  great  delight  in  the  ovideneea  of  iinaip. 
nation.  But  whenever  a  picture  is  to  be  definitely  dcaerihc<l, — 
whenever  the  writer  desires  to  convoy  to  others  some  impnvision 
of  an  extraordinary  excellence,  atl  praise  i«  wound  np  with  Home 
BUeh  statements  »s  those :  "  It  was  so  cxquisit<.^ly  puint«d  that 
yonexpeeted  the  figures  to  move  and  speak  ;  you  approaeliod  the 
flowers  to  enjoy  thoir  smell,  and  Ktretclied  your  Juinil  towards 
the  fruit  which  had  f»llen  from  the  hruuLhes.  You  shrunk 
battk  leat  the  aword  of  the  warrior  should  indeed  dcscTid,  aud 
turned  away  your  head  that  you  might  not  witness  the  agonies 
of  the  expiring  martyr  !" 

g  2.  In  a  large  number  of  instaneea,  language  such  n»  thiR 
ill  Ite  found  to  be  merely  a  clumsy  eflort  to  convey  t»  othcf^  a 
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•0D80  of  tho  odfoiration,  of  which  the  writer  doea  not  andor- 
Btand  the  real  cause  in  liiinitclf.  A  person  is  uttraotod  to  » 
pictaro  by  tho  bcautjf  of  iu  color,  interested  by  tho  tivoIinof» 
of  ita  etory,  and  totichod  by  cvrtuiii  couiiUtniicii^os  or  <lctaiU 
which  remind  him  of  friends  whom  ho  lovod,  fur  Kwdift*  In 
which  he  delighted,  llo  uiilurally  Hnpposos  tbut  wtiut  j^ivos  him 
BO  mach  pleasure  must  be  a  notable  example  of  the  puintor's 
skill ;  but  lie  la  ashamed  to  coufc>ss,  or  perhaps  does  not  know, 
that  he  ia  so  much  a  child  aa  to  be  fond  of  bright  colors  and 
amusing  inddenta  ;  and  be  ia  quite  unoousoious  of  tho  associa* 
tion«  which  have  so  accrot  and  inevitable  a  power oror  hia  heart. 
He  ca«t<i  about  for  the  cniitto  of  hiit  delight,  mid  can  disoover  no 
other  than  thitt  he  thought  tlie  pioture  likit  ri'iility. 

g  3.  In  unothcr,  pi.Tliiii»i  u  «till  liirgi;r  nnnibor  of  oojod,  such 
lanf^uagc  will  Ihi  found  to  bo  thut  of  eimplo  iguoroncu — tho 
ignpriince  of  pcrsonH  whose  position  iu  life  oompoN  them  to 
sjieak  of  art,  without  having  any  real  enjoyment  of  it.  It  ia 
inexcusably  retjuired  from  people  of  tho  world,  that  they  should 
aee  merit  iu  Claudes  and  Titiana ;  and  tlio  only  merit  which 
many  {wrsous  can  cither  aee  or  eonoeive  in  them  ia,  that  they 
ruugt  bo  "  like  uature." 

g  4.  Ill  other  cuseg,  the  deceptive  power  of  tho  art  i»  rOftlly 
felt  to  bo  a  source  of  intercut  und  uniu>«emont.  This  is  tho  case 
with  a  largo  nnmljer  of  the  collectors  of  Dutch  pictures.  They 
enjoy  seeing  what  is  fl«t  made  to  look  round,  exactly  as  a  child 
enjoys  a  trick  of  legerdemain  ;  they  rejoice  in  flios  which  the 
spectator  vainly  attempts  to  brush  away,  and  in  dew  which  he 
endeavors  to  dry  by  putting  the  picture  iu  the  aun.  Tiicy  take 
it  for  the  greatest  compliment  to  their  treiuturea  that  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  windows  ;  and  think  the  parting  of 
Abroliam  and  Uagar  adequately  rejirdsentcd,  if  Hngar  seeiu«  to 
be  really  orying. 

It  ia  against  criticii  and  conooiAieura  of  this  Utter  stAmp 
(of  whom,  in  the  year  1769.  the  juries  of  art  wore  for  the  most 
part  com|i08<:il)  that  the  essay  of  Beynolds,  which  wo  have  been 
examining,  was  justly  directed.  Unt  Iteynolds  had  not  sulli- 
oiently  considored  that  neither  the  men  of  this  class,  nor  of  tho 
two  other  classes  above  descrilied.  constitute  the  entire  body  of 
tiioBe  who  praise  Art  for  ita  realiisation  ;  and  that  the  noldiug 
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of  thin  apjmrantly  shallow  and  vu1;;ar  opinion  cannot,  in  all 
ctwcM,  Iks  uttribntod  to  the  want  either  of  penetration,  sincerity, 
or  80U«L'.  Tht!  collectors  of  Gerard  Oows  and  Hobbimaa  tnuy  be 
puestA  by  with  il  smiU) ;  and  the  aSectutiona  of  \Vul|>oh!  iind 
KimpliciticN  of  Vafiri  diHiniiisod  with  cont<!inpt  or  with  com- 
passion. But  very  different  men  from  th««ie  huve  held  procise); 
the  same  kngtiago  ;  and,  one  iiniongxt  the  mst,  wboee  aathoritjr 
is  absolataly.  and  in  at)  potnlH,  overwhelming.  ^H 

§  K.  There  was  ])robably  never  a  period  in  which  the  i^^l 
flnenoe  of  art  over  tlio  minds  of  men  seemed  to  depend  lew  on 
its  merely  imitative  power,  than  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  con- 
tnry.  No  {Minting  or  sculpture  at  that  time  reached  more  than 
a  nido  rewmblnnex!  of  rcidity.  lis  do«pi«ed  jH!rspi.ict.ive,  imper- 
fect chi<iroiR!iir<>,  mid  unrestrained  lli|,'ht8  of  funtiwtic  imapna- 
tiun,  separatt^d  the  artist's  work  from  naturo  by  an  interval 
which  there  vm  do  attempt  to  disguise,  and  little  to  diminish. 
And  yet,  at  this  very  iwriod,  the  greatest  poet  of  that,  or  per. 
haps  of  any  other  aj;e,  and  the  attached  friend  of  ita  greatest 
puinttT.  who  must  over  and  over  again  have  held  full  and  freo 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  objects  of  his  art,  ifpeaks 
in  the  following  terms  of  painting,  supposed  to  bu  curriod  to 
its  bigbost  ])erfection  : — 

"  Qiia)  di  i)eiinol  fii  maestro,  c  dS  utile 

Chu  ritmesiK"  I'  oiiilire,  r  I  tiutci.  ch"  M 
Uirar  taricTiio  uno  iiifei'jfno  soUilo. 
Morti  li  morii,  t:  \  vivi  jiun-au  vivj : 
Non  »l<Ie  me'  di  nm,  chi  vir)r  il  vcro, 
Quant'  !o  calcai,  fln  che  chliintfi  Rivl." 

Du<TB,  PitTjiiUMio,  canto  zU.  t,  64^ 

'  IRiat  master  of  tlie  pencil,  or  Uie  style, 
Rul  tmocf)  tlic  shades  nnd  Uni!*  Uuit  might  ba*c  made 
The  siibl.lmt  wfirkmftn  wonder  T    Drad.  lie  dtad, 
Thr,  U'ririj;  itfmal  afire  ;  trilJi  Hnirrr  viete 
IIU  fge  htliftd  not.  aho  btlieUl  Ike  tralA, 
Tliati  mini-  wliut  I  did  tread  en,  wliilu  I  went. 
Low  iKiidlng.'  Cabkt. 

Dante  has  here  clearly  no  other  idea  of  the  highest  art  than 

that  it  should  bring  back,  as  in  a  mirror  or  vision,  tho  aapeot  of 

Dgs  [Kuaod  or  ahaent.    The  acenos  ol  which  he  speaks  are,  oi 
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the  pavement,  for  «%'ot  rcppewntod  l>y  angctic  powtir,  eo  ihni  tlw 
soula  which  truvorco  this  circlo  of  the  rock  may  sm  them,  m  if 
the  years  of  the  worli]  hwl  hcoii  rolled  buck,  iinil  Uiey  iiftnin  stood 
heaide  tite  actorx  in  the  moment  of  motion.  Nor  <lo  I  think  that 
Dante's  authority  ia  nbsohitely  npcc«i!ary  to  compel  us  to  admit 
that  such  art  as  this  mi^At  intlccd  b(^  the  highest  possible. 
Whatever  delight  we  mny  hate  boon  in  the  h»bit  of  taking  in' 
pictnree,  if  it  wore  bnt  truly  ofTcrod  to  ns,  to  ramove  at  our  will 
the  canvas  from  the  frame,  and  in  tiea  of  it  to  behold,  fixed  fur 
ever,  the  image  of  some  of  those  mighty  scenoa  which  it  haa 
J>een  oar  way  to  make  more  themes  for  the  artist's  fancy ;  if, 
for  injttaneo,  we  ooiihl  again  l}«hoM  the  Magdalene  nwfliving 
her  pnrdon  at  Chmt's  feet,  or  the  disciples  sitting  witJt  Uim  at 
the  tabic  of  Rmmiinx  ;  and  this  not  feebly  nor  fancifnlly,  but  iu> 
if  some  silver  mirror,  that  bad  loaned  against  the  wall  of  tho 
chamber,  had  been  miraeiilonsly  commanded  to  retain  forever 
the  colors  that  liad  flashed  npoii  it  for  an  instant, — wonid  we 
not  part  with  our  picture — Titiau'a  or  Vcronaae'a  thongh  it 
might  he? 

g  6,  Yes,  the  rca<Ior  anawcni,  in  the  instance  of  such  scenes 
as  these,  hat  not  if  the  scene  represented  were  uninteresting. 
Not,  indued,  if  it  were  utterly  vulgnr  or  painful ;  but  we  are  not 
yet  certain  that  tho  art  which  represents  what  is  vulgar  or  pain- 
-ful  is  itself  of  much  value  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  art  whoso 
aim  is  beauty,  oven  of  an  interior  order,  it  seema  that  Dante'8 
idea  of  its  perfection  has  still  mucli  evidence  in  its  favor.  For 
among  persons  of  native  goo<l  senitc,  and  courage  enough  to 
speak  their  minds,  we  ahull  often  find  a  considerahlo  degree  of 
doubt  as  fo  the  use  of  art,  in  cou«e<iuoncc  of  their  habitual  com- 
parison of  it  with  reality.  "  Wmt  la  tbc  use,  to  me,  of  the 
painted  landscH|ie  ?"  they  will  a«k  :  "  T  sec  more  beutitifitl  and 
perfect  landsoa[>c«  every  day  of  my  life  in  my  forenoon  walk." 
"  What  is  the  use.  to  me,  of  the  painted  effigy  of  hero  or  beauty!" 
1  can  see  a  stamp  of  higher  heroism,  and  light  of  purer  beauty, 
on  the  faces  around  me,  utterly  inoxprossiblo  by  tho  lughost 
human  skilL"  Now,  it  is  evident  that  to  persons  of  this  temper 
the  only  valuable  pictures  would  indeed  bo  mirrors,  rotlecting 
permanently  tho  images  of  the  things  in  which  they  took  do- 
lijht,  and  of  the  faces  that  tlioy  loved.     "  Nay,"  but  the  reader 
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int«Tupt»t,  (it  he  U  of  Uio  IdoalUt  Bchool)  "  I  deny  Umt  m 
IxMiiiliful  thingR  lire  to  bo  cutcu  iu  nature)  than  in  urt ;  on  tfa? 
OoiitTiirj',  ovcrytliing  iti  iittturo  \i  faulty,  iirnl  iirt  mprvseii 
nMturo  «9  {tcrfoctcd. "  Be  it  bo.  Must,  therefore,  this 
fpflecl  iiiitiirc  bo  imperfectly  rcpreaontcli'  Iw  it  uli«olutu1y 
<|iijrvil  of  the  ]jainUir,  who  hiia  comcivvil  jicrfiiotiuti,  tlmt  he 
sbouli)  er>  jiiunt  it  m  to  look  only  like  it  picture?  Or  is  uot 
Dante's  vii,>w  of  the  mutter  right  even  here,  tind  would  it  not  be 
well  tlmt  the  perfect  conception  of  PitUua  Klioiild  be  ho  given  aa 
to  look  like  Pulliu)  herHulf,  rulher  tlmn  merely  like  the  picture 
of  Pallas  ? 

§  7.  It  U  not  cusy  tor  as  to  ttDSwcr  this  <iueBtioa  rightl; 
owing  to  the  ditlicutty  of  imagining  uny  art  which  should  reiui! 
tlie  perfection  supposed.  Our  actual  powers  of  imitation  are  so 
feeble  that  wherever  deception  is  attempted,  a  subject  of  a  eom- 
piiratively  low  or  con6ued  order  must  bo  chosen.  I  do  not  enter 
at  present  into  the  inquiry  how  far  the  powers  of  imitation  ex- 
tend ;  but  assuredly  up  to  the  present  period  they  have  bccu  so 
limited  that  it  is  hiivdly  possible  for  ua  to  conceive  a  dcceptiTQ 
art  embracing  a  high  range  of  subject.  But  let  iho  reader  make 
the  effort,  and  consider  seriously  what  he  wotilil  give  at  any 
moment  to  have  the  ]>owcr  of  arr^^sting  the  fairest  scones,  those 
which  GO  often  rise  before  him  only  to  vanish  ;  to  stay  the  cloud 
iu  itj  fading,  the  loaf  in  its  trembling,  and  the  shadows  in  their 
changing ;  to  bid  the  fitful  foam  be  fixed  upon  the  river,  and 
tlie  ripples  be  everlasting  upon  the  lake  ;  and  then  to  bear  away 
with  him  no  darkened  or  feeble  sun-stain  (tliotigh  oven  that  is 
beautiful),  but  a  counterfeit  whicli  should  seem  no  conntcrfcit 
— the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  Or  nitlier  (for  the 
full  majesty  of  such  a  power  is  not  thus  suiTiciently  expressed) 
let  him  consider  that  it  would  be  iu  effect  nothing  else  than  a 
capacity  of  transporting  himself  at  any  moment  into  any  scene 
— a  gift  as  great  as  can  be  possessed  by  a  disembodied  spirit : 
and  suppose,  also,  this  necromancy  embracing  not  only  the 
preeent  but  the  past,  and  euiibling  na  seemingly  to  enter  into 
tho  very  bodily  prcBenco  of  men  long  since  giithered  to  tlie  dust ; 
to  behold  thum  in  act  as  they  lived,  but — with  greater  privilef  > 
tlian  over  was  grant^'d  to  tho  conii)aii  ions  of  those  transient  aoLl 
!  life, — to  SCO  them  fastened  at  our  will  in  the  gesture  and 
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preaaion  of  an  insitant,  and  Htayed,  on  the  ere  of  some  great 
deed,  in  immortality  of  burning  pnrposo,  Oonceire,  ao  far  as 
it  is  pogfiihic,  Kuoli  power  as  tluH,  and  then  aaj  whether  the  art 
which  conffrred  it  is  to  ii«  Kpokoii  lightly  of,  or  whether  we 
ahonld  not  rMhur  reverence,  an  Imir  divine,  a  gift  which  would 
go  BO  fur  ax  to  nii«c  u»  into  the  rank,  and  invexl  u«  with  the 
felieitie«,  of  angi'ls? 

•  Yet  Kwch  would  imitatiro  art  be  in  its  perfection.  Not  by 
iuny  mcunii  on  easy  thing;,  aa  Reynolds  supposes  it.  Far  from 
being  easy,  it  is  so  utterly  beyond  all  human  power  that  we  have 
difficulty  oTcn  in  conceiving  its  nature  or  results — the  beet  art 
ire  0*  yet  jkissoss  comes  so  far  short  of  it. 

g  6.  But  we  must  not  rashly  come  to  tjie  conclusion  that 
«ich  art  would,  indeed,  be  the  highest  possible.  There  is  much 
to  he  considered  hereafler  on  the  other  side  ;  the  only  conclu. 
sion  wo  are  as  yet  warranted  in  forming  is,  that  llcvnolds  bad 
no  right  to  speak  lightly  or  con  tern  ptnoiisly  of  imitative  art ; 
that  in  fuot,  when  he  did  so,  he  had  not  conceived  iu  entire 
nature,  but  wiw  thinking  of  some  vulgar  comlitiono  oT  it,  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  to  him,  and  that,  therefore,  hi»  wiiole 
endeavor  to  explain  tho  dilTcrcnco  between  grout  and  mean 
art  liivt  beon  disappointed ;  that  ho  hnn  involved  himself  in  a 
crowd  of  theories,  whose  issue  ho  had  not  foreseen,  aiiil  com- 
mittod  himself  to  conclusions  which  he  never  tntt'nded.  There 
is  an  instinctive  cnnscionaness  in  his  own  mind  of  tho  differonce 
between  high  and  low  art ;  but  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  es- 
pliiining  it,  and  every  elTort  which  he  makes  to  do  so  involvea 
hi!n  in  unexpected  fallacy  and  absurdity.  It  ia  mtt  true  that 
Poetry  does  not  concern  heraelf  with  minute  details.  It  is  not 
true  that  high  art  seeka  only  the  Invariable.  It  ia  not  true  that 
imitative  art  ia  an  easy  thing,  it  is  not  true  that  the  faithful 
rendering  of  nature  ia  an  employment  in  which  "  tho  slowest 
intellect  is  likely  to  succeed  beat."  All  these  successive  asser- 
tions are  utterly  false  and  untenable,  while  the  plain  truth,  a 
truth  lying  at  the  very  door,  bos  all  the  while  escaped  him, — 
that  which  was  incidentally  stated  in  tho  preceding  chapter, — 
namely,  that  the  difference  between  great  and  mean  art  lips,  not 
in  definable  methods  of  handling,  or  styles  of  representation,  or 
(thoicea  o£  subjects,  but  wholly  in  tho  nobleness  of  the  end  to 
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which  the  effort  of  the  painter  i«  Addressed.  Wo  caanot 
that  a  painter  is  ffreat  because  ho  paints  boldly,  or  paints  deli- 
cately ;  because  he  generalizes  or  particularizes  ;  because  he 
lovos  detail,  or  because  he  disdains  it.  lie  is  great  if,  by  any  of 
thi'.-<e  niviins,  he  has  laid  open  noble  truths,  or  uroused  nubht 
cniuhuns.  It  does  not  nmtter  whether  he  jmint  the  (i«tal  of  » 
rose,  or  tho  cliusin«  of  a  procipiue,  «o  thut  I^ro  und  Adinirotiun 
uttond  him  im  he  labors,  and  wait  for  ever  upon  hi»  work.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  he  toil  fur  months  upon  a  fow  inohos 
of  his  canros,  or  cover  a  paluco  front  with  color  in  a  d«y,  so 
only  that  it  he  with  a  solemn  purpose  that  ho  has  tilled  his  heart 
with  patience,  or  urged  his  hand  to  haste.  And  it  does  not 
matter  whether  ho  »wk  for  his  subjects  among  peasants  or 
nobles,  among  the  heniic  or  th«  simple,  in  courts  or  in  fivltU, 
so  ouly  that  ho  Iwhold  all  things  with  n  thirst  for  beauty,  and 
a  hatred  of  meaiincsH  and  vice.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
methods  of  representation  which  are  usually  adopted  by  the 
most  active  minds,  and  certain  characters  of  subject  usually 
delighted  in  by  the  nohlcxt  hearts  ;  but  it  i»  (luite  puwiblo,  quite 
eMy,  to  adopt  the  manner  of  painting  without  sharing  tbe 
activity  of  mind,  and  to  imitate  tho  choice  of  subject  without 
potse»><ing  the  nobility  of  spirit ;  while,  oo  tho  other  hand,  it  is 
altogether  impossibto  to  foretell  on  what  strange  objects  the 
strength  of  a  gi'eat  man  will  sometimes  be  conoentratod,  or  by 
what  stntngc  means  ho  will  sometimes  express  himself.  So  tliat 
true  criticism  of  art  never  can  consist  in  the  mere  application  of 
rules ;  it  can  be  just  only  when  it  is  founded  on  quick  sympathy 
with  the  innumerable  instincts  and  changcfnl  efforts  of  human 
militre,  chastened  and  guided  by  unchanging  love  of  all  tilings 
that  God  has  oroated  to  be  beautiful,  and  pronounced  to  bo 
good. 


CHAPTER   nL 


OF  THE   REAL  yATUUB  OF  ORBATXESS  OF  HTTLB. 

g  1.  I  DOUBT  not  that  the  reader  was  ill-BatisAed  with  tlio 
conolnsion  arrived  at  in  the  liist  chapter,  lliat  "  great  art "  is 
art  which  reproiicntA  whut  i»  bcjtulifiil  and  good,  niay  not  aeom 
a  very  profound  diecovoiy ;  nod  the  miiin  qucatiuu  may  ho 
thought  to  liuvv  bwD  idl  tho  timu  loKt  sight  of,  namely.  "  Wliiit 
is  bouutifiil,  Mid  what  i»  good  ?"  Xo ;  tho«c  ant  not  tho  main, 
at  tcEUt  not  the  first  ([uestiona  ;  on  the  coutniry,  our  subject 

IbecomeB  at  once  opened  and  simplified  aa  Hoon  as  we  have  left 
those  the  only  qtioiitiona.  For  obnervc,  our  pretwnt  tu^k,  ttccord- 
ing  to  our  old  plan,  in  moriily  to  invcNtigiitis  tin-  relutive  degrees 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  art  of  diflurcnt  inuxtcrs  ;  and  it  t«  aa 
eucouragumoiit  to  be  conviocod,  Urst  of  all,  that  what  is  lovely 
will  also  be  great,  and  what  is  pleasing,  noble.  Nor  is  the  con- 
clusion so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  at  first  ajtpeara,  for, 
I  surprising  aa  the  statement  may  st-em,  all  the  ecinfuaiion  into 
which  Reynolds  has  plunged  both  himitL-lf  ami  his  roadent,  in 
tlie  oBsay  we  have  hf«n  exnniiniug,  roi^ults  primarily  from  a 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  a»  to  the  exiglenre  of  bmiUy  al  all.  In 
Uio  De:it  pH))er  I  allixU-d  tu,  Ko.  tfS  (which  needs  not,  however, 
to  be  examined  at  so  great  longth),  he  calmly  attributes  tho 
whole  influt'nco  of  beauty  to  custum,  naying.  that  "'  he  has  no 
doubt,  if  wo  were  niore  used  to  deformity  than  to  beauty,  de- 
H  formity  would  then  lose  the  ides  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take 
that  of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  whole  world  shall  agree  that  Ves  aud 
No  should  change  their  meanings.  Yes  would  then  deny,  and 
,  Ko  would  atTirni  !"* 

§  2.  The  world  docit,  indeed,  succeed — oftoner  than  is,  per- 
haps, nllogether  well  for  the  world— in  making  Yea  mean  No, 
[lADd  No  mean  Yos.*    But  the  world  has  uovcr  succeeded,  uor 
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ercr  will,  in  making  ittiulf  ddigtit  >ii  blnck  cloiids  moro  than 
bitio  xk}',  or  love  t)i(>  ditrk  LMirtti  butter  thuo  the  rose  that  grows 
from  it.     Ilappily  for  mankind,  bt'iiiity  und  ugiiai?g8  are  as  posi-     \ 
tire  in  their  nature  as  phyeical  pain  and  pleaanre,  as  liglit  and     ' 
darknesa,  or  aa  life  and  doath  ;  and.  though  tJiey  may  be  denied 
or  mi-iundpratood  in  many  fantastic  ways,  the  most  sii)>ttc  rea- 
aoner  will  at  last  find  that  color  and  sweetness  are  still  attrac- 
tive to  him,  and  that  no  logic  will  enable  him  to  Uitnk  tho  rain- 
bow aonibre,  or  the  violet  sccntleRa.     But  the  theory  that  beanty     I 
waa  merely  a  result  of  custom  waa  very  conimon  in  Johnson's 
time     Goldsmith  has,  I  think,  exproiued  it  with  more  force  and 
wit  than  any  othur  writer,  in  Tariout)  paiuuigcs  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  World.     And  it  wsis,  indeed,  a  curious  retribution  of  the 
folly  of  the  worhl  of  art,  which  for  some  three  ocntnries  hatl 
given  itself  recklessly  to  the  pursuit  of  beanty,  tJiat  at  last  it 
should  bo  led  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  what  it  Iiad  so  mor- 
bidly and  passionately  sought.     It  was  as  if  a  child  should  leuTe 
tts  home  to  pnrsue  the  rainbow,  and  then,  hrcnthlc!*s  and  hope- 
less, declare  that  it  did  not  oxiH.     Nor  Is  the  lesson  less  uBeftt^^ 
which  may  be  gained  in  observing  the  adoption  of  such  a  theorj^^ 
by  Reynolds  liimaelf.     It  shows  how  completely  an  artist  may 
be  uncoiiseious  of  the  principles  of  bis  own  work,  and  how  his 
may  bo  led  by  instinct  to  do  all  tliat  is  right,  while  he  is  misled 
by  false  lopic  to  »ai/  all  tliat  is  wrong.     For  neiirly  eicry  word 
that  Il(.7noid«  wrote  wn*  contrary  to  his  own  practice ;  he  «ocom 
to  have  been  bom  to  tench  all  error  by  hie  precept,  and  all  ex> 
cvlleucc  by  his  example ;  he  enforced  with  his  lipK  genotaIis»- 
tion  and  idealism,  while  with  his  {mncil  he  was  tracing  the  pat- 
terns of  the  dresses  of  the  holies  of  his  day ;  he  exhorted  hia 
pupils  to  attend  only  to  the  invariable,  while  he  himself  w, 
occupied  in  distinguishing  every  variation  of  womanly  tempe: 
and  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  beautiful,  at  the  same  instant 
tliat  he  arrested  it  as  it  passed,  and  peqiotualcd  it  for  ever. 

g  3.  But  we  must  not  quit  the  subject  hero.     However  i 

consistently  or  dimly  expressed,  there  is,  indeed,  some  truth  is 

that  commonly  accepted  distinction  between  high  and  low  art. 

That  a  thing  should  be  beaatjful  is  not  enough  ;  there  is,  as  vt 

Jd  in  the  outset,  a  higher  and  lower  range  of  beauty,  and  some 

id  for  separating  into  various  and  unequal  ranko  patnte; 
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who  ban,  nererthelees,  each  in  bis  wrcral  w»y,  rcproMDtcd 
Aonictliiiig  that  van  lienutifal  or  goocl. 

Nor,  if  we  would,  can  wo  get  rid  of  this  conrjction.  We 
bure  at  uti  timet)  «oine  inftinctivc  Mnso  that  tlw  function  of  olo 
puinter  is  greater  than  that  of  another,  oron  supposing  each 
efinnUy  siiccossful  in  his  own  wny  :  und  wo  foci  that,  if  it  wore 
pooflible  to  conquer  prejndice,  and  do  away  with  the  iniquities 
of  personal  feeling,  and  the  infiufiicioncieB  of  limited  knowledge, 
we  should  all  agree  in  this  estimate,  and  bo  ablo  to  jilooo  etuih 
pwnt«r  in  liia  right  rank,  meoaudng  thcin  by  a  true  scale  of 
noblenCM.  Wo  feel  thai  tlie  men  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
scale  wonld  be,  in  tlio  full  sense  of  the  word,  tireat — men  whom 
one  would  give  mnch  to  see  the  faces  of  hnt  for  an  instant ;  atid 
that  those  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  scale  (though  none  were 
admitted  but  who  ittuX  true  merit  of  some  kind)  would  bo  Tory 
small  tD«n,  not  greatly  exciting  eitJior  reverence  or  curiosity. 
Aiid  with  this  Rxfid  instinct  In  otir  minds,  wc  ficrmit  our  tooch. 
ers  daily  to  cihort  their  pupils  to  the  cultivatiou  of  "  great  art  " 
— neither  the;  nor  we  having  any  very  clear  notion  as  to  what 
tlio  greatness  consists  in  :  but  somctimos  inclining  to  think  it 
must  depend  on  the  space  of  the  canvas,  and  that  art  on  a  scale 
of  6  fe«t  by  10  is  something  spiritually  separated  from  that  on  a 
scale  of  3  feet  by  ft  ; — sometimes  holding  it  to  consist  in  paint- 
ing the  nude  body,  rather  than  tho  body  decently  clollieil ; — 
sometimes  being  convinced  that  it  is  eoiinocti^d  witli  tlio  study 
of  past  history,  and  that  the  art  is  only  great  which  represents 
what  Che  painter  never  saw,  and  abonl  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing ; — and  sometimes  being  firmly  pcniuiidcd  that  it  consists  lu 
grnerally  finding  fault  with,  and  endeavoring  to  momi,  wluit- 
soover  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  mwlo.  All  which  vurioii;s  errors, 
having  yet  some  motes  and  atoms  of  truth  in  tho  make  of  each 
of  them,  deserve  some  attenttvo  analysis,  for  they  come  under 
that  general  taw, — that  "  tho  corruption  of  tho  heet  is  tho 
worst,"  There  are  not  ivoras  orrors  going  than  thoso  four  ;  and 
yet  the  truth  they  contain,  and  tho  instinct  which  urges  many 
to  preach  thorn,  are  at  the  root  of  all  healthy  growth  in  art. 
We  ruin  one  young  painter  after  another  by  tolling  him  to  fol- 
low grcttt  art.,  without  knowing,  ourselves,  what  greatness  is; 
and  yet  tho  feoling  tluit  it  verily  u  something,  and  that  them 
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an  depths  And  broadtha,  shaUawa  and  narrows,  in  tiio  mattor. 
ia  all  Uinl  wo  havi>  tn  look  to,  if  wo  would  orcr  ro*ko  oiir  art 
seP'icMdile  to  ountolvf-K  or  othem.  To  follow  art  fur  U]«  sitke  of 
being  a  fp-oat  mnn,  ntid  tliori^fore  to  ca»t  about  continually  for 
Bomv  means  of  achieving  {xtHition  or  attnioting  admirotion,  ia 
the  surest  way  of  ending  in  total  extinction.  And  yot  it  is  only 
by  honest  reverence  for  iirt  itself,  and  by  great  wtlf-rt^sjioct  in 
the  prtiotii;o  uf  it,  that  It  ciin  be  rc«cu«d  from  dtlt^ttiuitiHm, 
raised  to  approved  lionorablenoss,  and  bronglit  to  the  proper 
work  it  hue  to  aceomplish  in  tho  sorvico  of  man. 

g  4.  Lot  us  therefore  look  into  the  facts  of  tho  thinp,  not 
with  any  metapbyiiieal,  or  otherwise  vain  and  troublGsomo  effort 
at  acHtcmMS,  but  in  a  plain  way ;  for  tho  facts  themselves  are 
plain  enough,  and  may  bo  plainly  stated,  only  the  dilBeulty  id 
that  out  of  thoHO  fact«,  right  and  left,  the  different  forms  of 
misapprehension  branch  into  grievous  complexity,  and  branob 
HO  far  and  wide,  that  if  once  we  try  to  follow  them,  they  will 
lead  ua  quite  from  our  mark  into  other  separat«,  though  not 
less  interesting  discussions.  The  best  way  will  be,  therefore,  I 
think,  to  sketch  out  at  once  in  this  chapter,  tho  ililTcrent  churao- 
tcrs  which  really  constitute  "  greatni-ss"  of  style,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  principal  directions  of  tlio  onthninching  mieapprcben- 
■ions  of  them  ;  then,  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  to  take  np  in 
encci'ssion  those  which  need  more  talk  about  them,  and  follow 
out  nt  leisure  whatever  inquiries  they  may  suggest. 

§  5.  I.  (JuoiCK  OF  Noble  Subject. — lireatneaa  of  styl* 
coDsicts,  then  :  first,  in  tlie  habitual  choivo  of  subjects  of 
Uiought  wlii(^li  involve  wide  interest*  and  profound  jKissiona,  a« 
oppcwed  trO  those  which  involve  narrow  interests  and  slight  }via- 
aions.  The  style  i*  gixvilcr  or  less  in  exact  proportion  to  tho 
noblenoKK  of  the  intiTcsts  and  passions  involved  in  the  sabj&ob. 
Tha  habitual  choice  of  savred  subjects,  such  as  tlic  Nativityi 
Transtigiiraliun,  Orucillxion  (if  the  choice  he  sincere),  implies 
that  the  painter  has  n  natural  disposition  to  dwell  on  tho  high- 
est thonghU  of  which  hiiraatiity  is  capable  ;  it  constitatea  him 
so  far  forth  a  paint«-r  of  the  highest  order,  as,  for  inntMnce, 
Leonardo,  in  bis  painting  of  tho  Laet  Kupiwr  :  be  who  dvlightA 
in  representing  the  acts  or  meditations  uf  ijfreat  men,  as,  for 
instance,  Buphael  painting  the  School  of  Athens,  id,  m  btr 
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forth,  a  painter  of  the  Bocoiid  order  :  he  who  roprttMCnt*  tho 
pOfisiona  and  ovonts  of  ordiniirjr  lifu,  of  Uk<  third.  And  in  this 
ordinary  life,  he  who  represent*  deep  thoughts  nml  sorrows,  us, 
for  instance,  Uunt,  in  his  Olaiidio  and  Ii5abpll!i,  and  such  other 
works,  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  sphere  ;  itnd  ho  who  rcjiro- 
aents  the  slight  muli-^iities  and  passions  of  the  drawing-rooni, 
as,  for  instance,  Leslie,  of  the  second  rank  :  he  who  rcpre«cn(s 
the  sports  of  boys  or  simplicities  of  clowns,  as  Webster  or 
Teniers,  of  tho  third  rank  ;  and  he  who  represents  brutalities 
and  Yioo3  (for  delight  in  them,  and  not  for  rebuke  of  tbem),  of 
no  rank  at  all,  or  rather  of  a  n^ative  rank,  holding  a  certain 
order  in  the  abyas. 

g  6.  Tho  reader  will,  I  hope,  understand  how  much  imjtor- 
tiinoc  18  to  be  Attached  to  the  sontcnoc  in  the  first  parenthesiB, 
'*  if  tho  choice  be  sincere  ;"  for  choice  of  snbject  is,  of  course, 
only  available  s«  a  criterion  of  the  rank  of  tho  painter,  when  it 
ia  made  from  the  heart.  Indeed,  in  the  lower  orders  of  paint- 
ing, the  choice  is  always  mado  from  sach  huart  as  tho  puinter 
baa ;  for  his  eelection  of  tho  brawhi  of  {>ejisants  or  s]>ort«  of 
children  can,  of  course,  proceed  only  from  tho  fact  that  ho  ha« 
more  sympathy  witb  sucli  brawls  or  pastimes  than  with  nobler 
auhjeote.  Butthi!  choice  of  the  higher  kind  of  subjects  is  often  , 
insinoere ;  and  may,  therefore,  afford  no  real  criterion  of  tho 
painter's  mnk.  The  greater  number  of  men  who  have  lately 
painted  religions  or  heroic  subjcctj*  have  done  m  in  mere  am- 
bition, becaaw  they  had  bvcn  taught  thiit  it  wax  a  good  thing 
to  be  A  "  bigh  art "  painter  ;  and  tJie  fact  is  that,  in  nine  cases 
ODt  of  ten,  the  so-cidlcd  hiHtorioal  or  "high-art"  painter  is  a 
person  infinitely  inferior  to  the  painter  of  flowers  or  still  life. 
He  is,  in  modern  times,  nearly  alvruyt  a  man  who  has  great 
Tanity  without  pictorial  capacity,  lUid  diffora  from  the  landscape 
or  frnit  painter  merely  in  misundorstouding  and  OTer-eatimatiug 
bifl  own  powers.  Ue  mistakes  his  vanity  for  tiispinilion,  hit 
ambition  for  greatness  of  soul,  and  takes  ploasnru  in  what  he 
calls  "  tho  ideal,"  merely  because  he  has  neither  humility  nor 
capacity  enougli  to  comprehend  tlie  real. 

§  7.  Hut  also  (ibsene.  it  is  not  enough  eren  that  tho  choice 
bo  sineere.  It  must  also  be  wise  It  happens  very  often  that  a 
m:in  of  weak  intellect,  sinoernly  desiring  to  do  what  is  good  and 
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Qsefnt,  will  devote  himself  to  high  art  subjeots  becauso  bo  Uiinks 
t)i«i»  the  only  ones  on  wliich  time  and  toil  can  bo  usefallf 
Kpunt,  or,  BoinetiniGs,  l>ecauso  thoy  are  reallj  the  only  ones  he 
has  {iKvLHurc  in  cun  tent  plating.  But  not  having  tnte41ect  enough 
to  i!Dt«r  inti>  the  tuiiulH  of  truly  great  men,  or  to  imagine  great 
events  OS  thoy  ruully  hapi>ci)cd,  ho  cannot  becomo  a  great  iwint- 
or ;  be  degrades  the  subjecto  b«  intciidod  to  honor,  aiid  his 
work  is  more  utterly  thrown  awuy,  nntl  \m  rank  as  an  artist  in 
reality  lower,  than  if  he  hitd  devoted  him^^lf  U>  tho  iniitutiua  ot 
tbe  airaiiloat  objecta  of  natural  history.  The  work*  of  Ovorbecfc 
are  a  most  notaiilo  iiiKtiutce  of  this  form  of  error. 

g  8.  It  iiiuHt  iilso  ho  roinombored,  that  in  noarly  all  the  gi 
periods  of  urt  Uw  choioo  of  Huhject  has  not  been  left  to  th^T 
paintvr.  Yl\»  cinjiloyor, — abbot,  baron,  or  mouarch,^^et«r- 
mined  for  him  whethur  he  ehoiild  earn  his  bread  by  making 
cloisters  bri<;ht  with  choirs  of  saints,  paiutiug  coftt*  of  arms  on 
leaves  of  romances,  or  decorating  prcsence-chiunbers  with  com- 
plimentary mythology  ;  and  his  owu  personal  foelings  ore  asoer- 
tainablo  only  by  wstdiiii^,  in  tho  tliomea  assigned  to  him,  what 
nre  tho  jwints  in  which  he  scorns  to  take  most  plousuro.  Thus, 
in  tlio  prolonfTod  raiigps  of  varied  subjects  with  which  BudoszoB 
GtiKzoli  decorated  tbe  cloisteni  of  Pisa,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  love 
of  simple  domoatiu  incident,  sweet  landi(ca]>o,  and  glittcriug 
ornament,  prevails  slightly  over  the  aolemti  elements  of  retigioiu 
feeling,  which,  DeTerthcleas,  tlie  spirit  of  tho  ago  ioi^tilled  into 
him  in  such  measure  as  to  form  a  very  lovely  and  noble  mind^ 
though  still  one  of  the  second  order.  In  the  work  of  OroagoA, 
an  intensif  solemnity  and  energy  in  tbe  subiimest  groups  of  his' 
figures,  fading  away  as  he  touches  inferior  subjects,  indicates 
that  bis  home  was  among  the  archangela,  and  his  rank  among 
the  lirst  of  tho  sons  of  mcu  :  while  Oorreggio,  iit  tlie  siduloog 
grace,  artilicial  smiles,  and  purple  languors  of  hi«  saints,  indi>fl 
cates  the  inferior  instinct  which  would  have  guided  his  choioo 
in  quite  other  directions,  hiid  it  not  beeu  for  the  fasbiou  of  the 
age,  and  the  need  of  tho  day.  ^ 

§  9.   It  will  follow,  of  course,  from  the  above  considcnitiona,  ™ 
I  jthat  the  choice  which  characterises  the  eclioul  of  high  urt  is  seen 
f  las  niiieb  iu  the  treatment  of  a  subject  as  in  its  selection,  and 
that  th«  Dxprcesiun  of  tlie  thoughts  ol  the  potKiUH  repreeeutod 
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Tfill  always  be  the  first  thing  considfired  hy  tho  pniclor  who 
■worthily  eotors  Uiat  highest  school.  For  the  artist  who  sin- 
cerely chooses  the  noblest  subject  will  also  choose  chieBy  to 
represent  wliat  makes  that  subjoct  uoble,  namely,  the  varioiu 
tieroiam  or  other  noblo  emotions  of  the  persons  represented.  If, 
ioatead  of  this,  the  artist  seeks  only  to  make  his  picture  agree- 
able  by  the  composition  of  its  masses  and  colors,  or  by  any  otlior 
merely  pictorial  merit,  as  fine  drawing  of  limbs,  it  ia  evident, 
not  only  that  any  other  subject  wonU  have  answered  hia  pur- 
pose as  well,  but  chat  ho  is  unfit  to  approach  tlie  subject  he  has 
chosen,  bccjiuse  lie  cannot  enter  into  iu  deepest  meaning,  and 
tlierefore  caiuiot  in  reality  havo  chosen  it  for  that  meaning. 
Neverthelcw,  whil«  tlio  expression  ia  always  to  be  the  first  thing 
cniiMiili^red,  all  other  mc^rltt*  muxt  be  a<ldcd  ti>  the  ntmoitt  of  l.h« 
painter's  power;  for  until  ho  can  both  color  and  drttwbeanti- 
.  fnlty  ho  has  no  business  to  conaider  himself  a  painl«r  at  all,  fur 
to  attempt  the  noblest  subjects  of  painting  ;  and,  when  he 
I  once  ))o^es3cd  himself  of  tbceo  powers,  bo  will  naturally  and 
'  iitly  employ  them  to  deepen  and  porfoct  tho  impression  made  bj 
the  sentiment  of  hia  subject. 

Tho  perleot  nnison  of  eiprvsaion.  as  the  painter's  main  piit^ 
pnitc,  with  the  full  mid  n:iLiir:il  exertion  of  his  iiictorial  jiower  in 
the  deluilM  of  the  work,  in  fmind  only  in  tho  ohi  I'r«-ltuphaclit« 
periods,  and  in  tlio  modern  Prc-Ua[)hinilit^)  i^chool.  In  the 
works  of  Giotto,  A rigi^I icn,  Orcitgna,  John  TJcllini.  iind  one  or 
two  more,  these  two  conditions  ot  high  art  are  entirely  fulfilled, 
EO  far  as  the  knowledge  of  those  days  enabled  them  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  in  the  modem  !'ro-Uap  hoe  lite  school  theyare  foltllled 
nearly  to  the  uttermost.  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World  is,  I  be- 
'  liere,  the  most  ])erfect  instance  of  expressional  purpose  with 
■  technical  ]>ower,  which  the  world  has  yet  prodneed. 

g  10.  Now  ill  the  Poittlluphiivliti^jwriod  of  ancient  art,,  and  in 

'  the  spurious  high  art  of  modi'rn  limes,  two  hroail  torma  uf  error 

jdivido  the  school*  :  the  ono  oontisting  in  (A)  tho  enpcnteding  of 

expression   by  t4^chQical  excellences  and  the  other  in   (B)  the 

suporscding  of  technical  excellence  by  expression. 

(A).  Superseding  expression  by  tochnicnl  excellence. — Thia 
Itakcs  place  most  frankly,  and  tliorefore  most  innocently,  in  tbi> 
'  voric  of  the  Voiietiana.    They  very  nearly  ignore  ospnawiou  al- 
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together,  directing  their  aim  exclusively  to  tho  rundcring  of 
ext<rrnal  trutlis  of  color  and  form.  Paul  Vcronosw  will  mako 
tho  Jtftgilaleiie  waah  the  feet  of  Christ  wltii  a  coiuitvnanoo  ua 
ahaolatety  uiimav«d  aa  that  of  any  urdinsry  servant  bring^iog  a 
ewer  tu  tier  iiiiiftor,  aiid  will  introduce  tho  suppor  at  Emmaua  as 
a  bitckf^rouiiil  to  th«  portraits  of  two  obildreu  playing  with  a 
dog.  Uf  the  wn>ngni>t>a  or  rightneaa  of  each  a  proceeding  we 
shiiU  roiBDu  in  another  place ;  at  present  w«  have  tn  note 
men'ly  as  diHplMing  tho  Venetian  work  from  the  higliMt 
exproiiAioTial  rank  of  art.  But  the  error  in  generally  nnule  in  a 
more  siihtlo  iitid  dangeroutt  way.  Tho  artiat  dtcoivun  li 
linto  the  idea  that  lie  is  doing  all  he  can  to  elovut«  his  eubjoct 
treating  it.  iindor  nilott  of  art,  Introdiiciug  iiito  it  nocunite  eci- 
once,  and  collocting  fur  it  tlio  btiautlus  of  (su-caUod)  idv&l  form  ; 
whereas  he  may,  in  reality,  be  all  the  while  Gacrilicing  his  sab- 
joct  to  hia  own  vanity  or  pleasure,  and  losing  truth,  nohlcneas, 
and  imprusaiveness  for  the  sake  of  delightful  lines  or  creditable 
pedantries. 

§11.  (B).  Superseding  technicnl  excellence  by  exprcsuon.— 
This  is  nsually  done  undor  tho  influencu  of  another  kind  of 
Tsnity.  Tho  artist  dC'Sires  that  men  Khuold  think  ho  has  aa 
elevated  sou),  aSects  to  despise  tho  ordinary  oscolleuce  of  art, 
contemplates  with  separated  egotism  the  course  of  his  own 
imaginations  or  sensations,  and  refuses  to  look  at  the  real  facta 
round  about  him.  in  order  that  he  may  adore  at  leisure  the 
shadow  of  himself.  He  lives  in  an  clement  of  what  he  ctiUs 
tender  emotions  and  lofty  aspirations  ;  which  arc,  in  fact,  not) 
ing  more  than  very  ordinary  woakncesc-s  or  instincts,  con 
plated  through  a  mist  of  pride.  A  large  range  of  modern 
man  art  eoin(>«  under  this  head. 

A  more  inti^resting  and  respectable  form  of  this  error 
fallen  into  by  aomp  truly  earnest  men,  who,  finding  their  powers 
not  udoqtiate  to  the  attainment  of  great  artistical  excellence,  but 
adeijtiato  to  rondoring,  np  to  a  certain  point,  tho  expression  of 
tho  human  countenance,  devote  theniselvcs  tfl  that  object  alone, 
ubaiiduuing  effort  in  other  directions,  and  «xw^utirg  thOacc68< 
Hirios  of  their  picttiros  feebly  or  carelessly.  With  these  are  asm- 
cini«d  another  group  of  philosophical  )uiJTiton!,  who  suppose  tho 
uUstical  merits  of  othor  {uixts  advente  to  tlie  oxpivsaion,  aa 
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dnwitij;  the  spoctutor's  attention  »way  from  it,  *nd  wlio  pBJnt 
in  grey  color,  and  Imporfisct  light  iin^  mIiiuIc,  by  w»y  of  ooforc* 
ing:  the  purity  of  tlieir  cyriiT[)tiyiii«.  Both  those  oluesos  of  cou- 
scientious  bat  ntirruw-iiiiiiilod  nrtiiit-*  lubor  under  the  Bomo 
grieToii«  uii^luko  of  imugitiing  thut  wilful  fslUcy  can  ever  be 
either  [utrdunsblv  or  liulpful.  Tiicy  forget  thut  color,  if  used  at 
ftlU  miiHt  be  cither  true  or  fidso,  and  that  what  Ifiey  call  cliaatity, 
dignity,  and  rpscrvt',  is,  to  the  eye  of  any  person  accustomed  to 
natore,  pnro.  bold,  and  iinptTtintnt  falsehood.  It  does  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  any  souniily  minded  man,  exalt  the  expression  of  a 
female  face  that  the  cheoka  should  be  painted  of  the  Rolor  of 
clay,  nor  does  it  in  the  leiuit  enhance  bis  reverence  for  a  iuvint  to 
Sud  the  scenery  around  bint  deprived,  by  bis  preM>noc,  of  sun- 
dhine.  It  in  an  important  consolation,  however,  to  reflect  that 
no  artiiit  over  fell  intu  any  of  tlicst^  last  three  errom  (under  head 
IJ.)  who  hail  really  tho  captwity  of  becoming  a  groat  painter. 
No  man  ever  deapiBed  color  who  could  produce  it ;  and  the  error 
of  theao  sentimentalists  and  philosophers  is  not  so  nuieb  in  tho 
choice  of  their  manner  of  painting,  a*  in  Hupposing  themselves 
capable  of  painting  at  all  8ome  of  them  might  havo  made 
efBcient  sculptors,  hnt  the  greater  number  bud  their  mission  in 
some  other  ttphcre  than  that  of  nrt,  and  would  have  found,  in 
work:!  of  pruottcid  charity,  hettt-r  employment  for  their  gentle- 
DCM  and  Bonti mental ittm,  than  in  denying  to  human  beauty  ita 
color,  and  to  natural  Hccnory  its  light ;  in  depriving  heaven  of 
ita  blue,  and  earth  of  it«  bloom,  valor  of  ita  glow,  and  modoaty 
of  its  blush. 

g  13.  U.  LovB  OS  Bkauty. — The  second  characteristic  erf , 
the  great  school  of  art  ia,  that  it  introduces  iii  the  cunccptioii  J 
of  its  subject  aa  muoh  beauty  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  j 
truth.' 


•  As  Uore.  for  ihf  But  llmu.  I  am  obli^  Lo  iwe  tho  tomui  Tnilh  and 
Itvauly  in  a  kind  iit  upgicMition.  I  cnusl  iticrcforc  ito|)  Uit  n  moment  to  slnUi 
rlisrly  tlio  TrtntloD  of  tlin>R  two  qiinlltieii  of  nrt  :  unit  Ii~>  proU«t  aguiuat  tliu 
vulgar  tuid  fooliHli  hitblt  of  ronfiulntc  tnilli  niiil  tx'uiity  with  ench  ntltcr. 
Faopk  with  9>lialluw  jiuwen  o(  Uwuglit.  di-Hiriug  tu  UuttL-r  Uitniwlvva  wiUi 
Oui  wiiKHioD  of  tinvinf:  ikituiwd  profouUity.  am  (^ontimuilly  ilniiiK  the  most 
Mriuusoiltidllaf  tijlRtI\>iliidngrciiirii»iiiiiinh)[ilniii  muluim.  anil  then  vtJiiing 
tiinnmniai  qq  bolDg  contouzidixL    Nothing  is  more  comtuuu  iluui  lu  licar 
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In  barbor-liko  admiration  of  handsffme  faoeR,  xnd  Iisto,  ia  fact, 
no  ruul  fuitli  except  in  stnight  noses  and  curled  hair.  Panl 
VerooMO  opposes  the  dtrurf  to  the  soldier,  and  the  nugross  to 
tbo  queen  ;  Sl]«kHi>cr()  pluces  CuUbitn  beside  Miniudti,  and  Aa- 
tolyons  bc«ido  Purditu ;  but  the  vulgur  idonltst  withdraws  his 
beauty  to  the  aiifuty  of  thu  miluun,  »nd  his  innocence  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  ;  ho  prctcndu  thai  ho  docs  this  in  deli- 
cacy of  choice  and  purity  of  sentiment,  while  in  truth  ho  baa 
iieith(>r  courage  to  front  the  mouster,  nor  wit  enough  to  furnish 
Uio  knave. 

I       It  is  only  by  tlie  habit  of  rcpreaeDting  faithfully  all  things, 
I  tliut  wc  ciiii  truly  learn  what  ia  teautiful  and  wliat  is  not-     The 
[ugliu^t  objwt*  ooiitiiin  some  element  of  beauty  ;  and  in  all,  it  is 
( la.  Rvii  wood,   ""  element  peculiar  to  tbemselTes,  which  cannot 
mmrtJv^bSo"-,  ^'^  soj>»ruled  from  their  ugliness,  but  must  oither 
'»  '  bo  enjoyed  together  with  it,  or  not  at  alL     The 

more  a  pitintcT  accepts  nature  us  he  Ciids  it,  the  more  unex- 
pected beauty  ho  discovers  in  what  he  at  Unt  despised  ;  but 
once  let  him  arrogate  the  right  of  rejection,  and  he  will  grad- 
ually contract  bia  circle  of  enjoyment,  until  what  he  supposed 
t<i  be  nobk-noss  of  selection  ends  in  narrowness  of  perception. 
Dwelling  porpetuully  ujwn  one  claaa  of  ideas,  his  art  becomes  at 
once  monstrous  and  morbid  ;  until  at  tu«t  he  cannot  faitlifally 
represent  even  what  he  chooaes  to  retain  ;  his  discrimination 
contracts  into  darkness,  and  Iuh  fasti  dion^ness  fsidos  into  fa- 
tuity. 

Uigh  art,  therefore,  consists  neither  in  altering,  nor  in  im- 
proving nature  ;  but  in  seeking  throughont  nature  for  "  wbat^ 
soever  things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  are  pure ;"  in 
loving  these,  in  displaying  to  the  utmost  of  the  painter's  powor 
such  lovelinoas  as  is  in  them,  and  directing  the  thoughts  of 
:ithcrs  to  them  by  winning  art,  or  gentle  emphasis.  Of  the 
degree  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  in  which  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  together,  without  falaifjing,  the  finest  forms  or 
UioughtB,  BO  as  to  create  a  sort  of  perfect  vigioD,  we  shall  hare 
to  speak  hereafter :  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that 
art  (caleris  pnrihuii]  is  great  in  exact  pniportiun  to  the  love  of 
shown  by  tlie  painter,  provided  tliut  love  of  beauty  fot^ 
it  no  atom  of  truth. 
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8 16.  IIL  SlscBRrrr.— Tho  neit*  characteristic  of  gr*iit  art] 
ia  tliat  it  includcB  the  Urgoet  poaaibtG  ([uantity  »f  Triith  in  tbe 
most  perfect  possible  harmony.  If  it  w<'re  pOKtiblv  fur  art  to 
give  all  tlie  trnllis  of  nature,  it  ought  to  ilo  it.  But  tbie  is  not 
ptKiiiililc.  Choice  must  alwaj'A  bo  iiihiU-  i>(  moiiiv;  fucU  which  can 
be  represented,  from  among  olherti  whieh  must  bo  jHuised  by  ia 
silence,  or  oven,  in  Honie  reifiK-cU,  niisrcproMentod.  The  inferior 
artist  ohouMS  ui)ini])orluiit  niid  si'nttorcd  truths  ;  the  great 
artist  chooHM  the  mo«t  uoccsHarj'  tirst,  and  afterwards  the  motrt 
conBist4.>nt  with  those,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  and 
most  harmonious  sum.  For  instance,  Rembrandt  alwajrs 
chooses  to  represent  the  exact  force  with  which  the  light  on  the 
most  Uluminod  part  of  an  object  ia  op]H>sed  to  its  obscurer  por- 
tions. In  order  to  obtain  this,  in  most  cases,  not  very  imjior- 
tant  truth,  he  sacrilices  the  light  and  color  of  five  sixtlis  of  his 
piptnre  ;  and  the  expression  of  every  character  of  objijfts  which 
depends  on  tendeniess  of  shape  or  tint.  But  ho  obtains  bis 
single  truth,  and  what  picturesque  and  forcible  expression  is 
deix-niicnt  upmi  U.  with  mugniticcnt  skill  and  8ubt!et_v.  Vero* 
ncse,  on  t)tc  contrary,  chooses  to  represent  the  great  reUtiona  of 
visible  things  to  each  other,  to  the  heaven  above,  and  to  ttio 
earth  beneath  them.  He  holds  it  more  important  to  show  how 
B  IJguro  stands  relieved  from  delicate  air,  or  marble  wall ;  how 
as  a  red,  or  purple,  or  white  figure,  it  separutes  itself,  in  clear 
diflcemibilitj,  from  thingsnot  red,  nor  purple,  nor  white  ;  how 
infinite  daylight  shinea  round  it ;  bow  iimumemblo  veils  of  faint 
shadow  invest  it ;  how  its  blackneas  and  darkncKS  are,  in  the 
Cxcctui  of  their  nature,  just  as  limited  and  Wul  m  its  iutuusity 
of  light :  all  this,  I  say,  he  feela  to  be  more  important  than 
ihowing  merely  the  exact  jnimnure  ot  tlie  spark  of  sunshine  that 
gleam*  on  a  dagger-hilt,  or  glows  on  a  jewel.  All  this,  mor&< 
over,  he  feels  to  be  harmonious, — capable  of  being  joiniKl  in  one 
great  syalera  of  spacious  trnth.  And  with  inevitable  wnLchfuI- 
nan,  inestimable  subtlety,  be  unites  all  this  in  tendi^ri>.'<t  luduiioo, 
noting  in  eaeh  hairVbreodth  of  color,  not  uiort'ly  whai  its  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness  is  in  itself,  but  wliat  itx  rolntJun  i^  to  every 
other  on  his  canvas  ;  restraining,  for  trutli's  siikc,  his  exhaust- 
ksa  energy,  reining  back,  for  truth's  sake,  lila  llery  strengtlt ; 

*  I  muue  Uium  in  order  ot  tiwrcnoiiig  not  dccruieiDg  Impijrtancc 
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Toiling,  hotore  tnith,  the  vnnity  of  hrig^tnoaa  ;  penetntting,  for 
truth,  th«di«coiinigemi.-nt  of  gloom  ;  rating  his  rcstlcM  iDTen- 
tion  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  pardoning  no  error,  no  thoughtlossnees, 
no  forgotfulncsH ;  and  8ul>diiing  kU  his  povora,  impalses,  and 
imaginations,  to  the  jtrbitrutntmt  of  a  morcilwe  justice,  and  tha 
^bodii^ncc  of  on  incorruptible  verity.  ^| 

<  I  givv  thid  iiiHtancc  with  roiipcct  to  color  and  shade  ;  but,  i^^ 
the  wbolo  field  of  art,  tho  difTcrcnoo  botvrcen  the  great  and 
inferior  artisM  ii;  of  the  sahig  kind,  and  maj-  be  determined  at 
once  by  the  question,  which  of  them  conveys  tlie  largest  sum  of 
I  B.  CHniiiitfr  truth  ?  It  follows  from  tliia  principle,  that  in 
lonr^i'l^di"  general  all  ^riwi  drawing  is  f/is/twrf  drawing;  for 
™^  truths  which  are  rendered  indistinctly  might,  for 

tlie  most  part,  as  well  not  be  rendered  at  all.  Tfa«re«Te,  indeed, 
certain  facts  of  mystery,  ant)  fiu'tA  of  iiidistinctnc-88,  in  all 
objeets,  whieli  must  hare  their  proi>er  place  in  the  general  har- 
mony, ajid  the  reader  will  prceontly  find  me,  when  wo  come  to 
that  part  of  our  invetitigutiun,  telling  him  that  all  good  drawing 
mnet  in  some  sort  bo  indistinct.  We  may,  however,  understand 
this  apparent  contradiction,  by  reflecting  that  the  liighMt 
knowledge  always  involves  a  more  advanced  perception  of  Uie 
fields  of  the  unknown  ;  uiid,  therefore,  it  may  moat  truly  be 
said,  that  to  know  unything  well  involves  a  profound  wnwUion 
of  Ignorance,  while  yet  it  is  equally  tniu  th*(  good  and  noble 
knowledge  is  distinguiiilicd  from  vain  and  naeloss  knowledge 
chiefly  by  its  clearness  and  dixtinctneM,  and  by  the  vigorona 
conHciousness  of  what  is  known  and  what  is  not. 

Ho  in  arL  The  Iwst  drawing  involves  a  wonderful  perception 
and  oxpression  of  indistinctness  ;  and  yet  all  noble  drawing  is 
separated  from  the  ignoble  by  its  distinctness,  by  its  fine  expres- 
Hon  and  firm  assertion  of  Somelking ;  whereas  the  bad  drawing, 
irithout  either  firmness  or  tineness,  expresaos  and  asserts  Xoti' 
inff.  The  flrat  thing,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  as  a  sign  of 
nobis  art.  is  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  is  drawn  and  what  ia 
not ;  the  bold  statement,  and  frank  confession— "  7'his  !■ 
know,"  "that  I  know  not;"  and,  generally  six'nking,  mI^| 
haste,  slurring,  obscurity,  indecision,  aie  signs  of  low  art,  and 
ill  calmness,  distinctness,  ImnincHUDCM,  and  posttiTenoBS,  0^ 
ligh  art. 
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It  follows,  e(X«Qdly,  from  tiiia  principle,  that  m  tbe  i^roat 
pAinter  is  always  attending  to  the  iiuiii  iiiid  tiiLrmony  of  bis 
trnths  ratbcr  tiian  to  ontt  or  the  other  of  any  group,  a  qtiality  of 
I  i&  cotMMtf  **''**P  '"  TiHibie  in  hi»  work,  like  the  power  of  a 
munirunli  K"*'  reaaonpr  over  hi«  unbjoct.  or  a  great  poet  over 
mum  i^Id  bis  conception,  nianifeating  itwilf  vury  oflcn  in 
inissing  out  certain  di'liuU  or  k-tut  truths  (which,  _ 
though  goml  in  thcmaolvea,  he  finda  ure  in  the  wuy  of  others), 
and  in  u  xwceping  manner  of  getting  the  begianiDgii  and 
ends  of  things  shown  ut  onoo,  und  the  iHjiuires  and  depths 
ralher  than  the  surfucc^  :  hence,  on  the  whole,  a  hubit  of  look- 
ing at  large  masses  rather  than  urnall  ones  ;  and  oven  tt  pbjrsical 
largr^ncoa  of  handling,  and  lovo  of  working,  if  possible,  on  a 
large  scale  ;  and  various  other  qualities,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
expreaaed  by  snch  technical  terms  as  broadtli,  massing,  anity, 
boldness,  &c.,  alt  of  which  are,  indeed,  great  qualities  when  they 
mean  breadth  of  truth,  weight  of  truth,  unity  of  truUi,  and 
courageous  nnertion  uf  truth  ;  but  which  have  all  their  corrvla- 
tivo  errors  and  mockeries,  almost  uuirerMUly  mistuken  for  them, 
— the  breadth  which  has  no  contents,  thu  wuight  which  has  no 
vaine,  the  unity  which  plots  deception,  and  tlio  boldness  which 
laces  out  fallacy. 

§  19.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  especially  respecting  largeness  of 
Boole,  that  though  for  the  tnout  jiart  it  is  charnot«riiitio  of  tho 
in«n>  powerful  mustere,  they  having  both  more  invention  wbcro- 
with  to  lilt  space  (as  Qhirlaindajo  wished  that  bo  might  paint  all 
the  walls  of  Florence),  and,  often,  an  impetnosity  of  mind 
which  makes  them  tike  free  play  for  hand  and  arm  (besides  that 
they  naually  desire  to  paint  everything  in  the  foreground  of 
their  picture  of  the  natural  sise).  yet,  as  this  largeness  of  soale 
involves  the  placing  of  the  picture  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  this  distance  involves  the  loss  of  many  deli- 
cate details,  and  csiwciully  of  the  subtle  lines  of  expression  io 
features,  it  followit  that  thi;  masters  of  refined  detail  and  humatil 
expression  are  apt  to  prefer  n  stnall  ectile  *o  work  upon  ;  so  that 
the  chief  masterpieces  of  cxprewion  which  the  world  jinsseseea 
nra  small  pictures  by  Angelioo,  in  which  the  figures  are  rarely 
mors  than  six  or  seven  inches  high  ;  in  the  best  works 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  the  figures  arc  abnosl  always  less  thn 
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lite,  and  the  bait  vorlu  ol  Titmor  do  not  cxcc«d  the  size  of 
invliL'e  by  IS. 

As  iUi  gniutn<-«»  dvpciid;*  on  tbo  aam  of  tnitli,  aiid  thitt  sum 
of  tratk  ctin  ulwuys  bo  invroiucd  bj  dcliouc)'  of  Imndling,  it 
follows  th»t  all  gnMLt  nrt  mtist  hare  this  dulicucy  to  tho  utmost 
poBeible  degree.  This  rule  is  infuUiblo  and  mflexi- 
M :  ciiwi  art  u  ble.  All  coarse  work  is  the  sira  of  low  art.  Only, 
it  u  to  be  remembered,  that  coarscneas  must  be 
estimated  by  the  distance  from  the  eye ;  it  being  necoasary  to 
consult  this  disttincc,  when  groat,  by  laying  cm  touches  which  ap> 
pear  coarse  when  seen  near  ;  but  which,  ao  far  from  being  coarxe, 
arc,  in  reality,  more  delicato  in  a  master's  work  th&n  tbo  finest 
0I0B6  handling,  fur  ttioy  involve  a  oaloulatiun  vt  n»ult,  and  uro 
laiil  on  with  n  Mtibtlety  of  nenso  precisely  cori^spondent  to  that 
with  which  a  good  archer  draws  liia  bow  ;  tlie  tipoctalor  aecing 
in  the  action  nothing  but  tho  strain  of  tlio  strong  arm,  while 
tbcro  is,  in  rvulity,  in  the  tingcr  and  cyo,  au  incSably  delicate 
eatimate  of  distaucc,  and  touch  on  the  arrow  plume.  And, 
indeed,  this  delluicy  is  gL'norally  quite  perceptible  to  those  who^ 
know  what  the  tiiith  is,  for  strokes  by  Tintorct  or  Paul  Voro^f 
nette,  which  wero  dune  in  an  inntant,  and  look  to  an  ignorant 
«ptK;ttttur  nieruly  like  a  violent  dash  of  loaded  color,  (and  are,  as 
aucb,  imitattid  by  blundering  aitisu,)  are,  in  tact,  modulated  by 
tlie  brush  and  linger  to  that  <lcgree  of  delicacy  that  no  Hinglu 
grain  of  the  color  could  bo  titken  from  the  toudi  without  in- 
jnry ;  and  little  golden  particlcit  of  it,  not  the  size  of  a  goat's 
head,  liave  important  share  and  function  in  the  balances  of  light 
in  a  picture  jKrhaps  fifty  feet  long.  Nearly  everif  other  rule 
applii^d)[c  to  art  has  some  exception  but  this.  This  hm  ubao- 
I  Inttily  none.  All  great  art  is  delicate  art,  and  all  coarse  art  is 
I  bad  art.  Kay,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  all  bold  art  i^  bqvl  art ; 
for  boldness  is  not  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  thif  courage  and 
BwiftnoBS  of  a  groat  master,  based  on  knowledge,  and  coupled 
with  fear  and  love.  There  is  aa  much  diQerenee  betwoon  Uia 
boldness  of  the  true- and  the  false  masters,  as  there  is  between 
the  conntge  of  a  pure  woman  and  tbo  shameiessnoss  of  a  los^ 
one. 

§  21.  IV.  lin-ENTios.— The  last  characteristic  of  greet 
is  that  it  must  be  inventive,  tliat  is,  bo  produced  hy  the  tmagi< 
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nation.  In  this  rMp«ct,  it  mmt  prcciMly  tvjfii  th«  definition 
already  given  of  poetry  ;  und  not  only  present  grottndd  for  noblo 
emotion,  but  furnish  thotio  grounds  by  tuiap itatitv  poicer. 
Hence  tbere  is  at  onco  a  grout  bar  lixcd  botwouu  the  two  xchoola 
of  l>ower  and  Higher  Art.  The  lower  mcroly  copies  what  ie  set 
before  it,  whether  in  portrait,  Ituidscape,  or  etill-life  ;  the  highor 
either  entirely  imaginee  its  Bnbjcct,  or  arrMiges  the  materials 
prG8cnt«d  to  it,  ao  aa  to  manifest  the  imaginative  power  in  all 
the  three  phases  which  faavs  been  already  «xplain«d  in  the 
wcond  volume. 

And  this  was  the  tmth  whidi  was  oonfottodly  prA«ont  in 
Reynolds's  mind  when  he  spoke,  «s  titan  (|uol«d,  of  tht-  ilifTer- 
encc  between  Historical  and  Poetical  Painting,  ftvrjr  rflatio» 
of  the  plain  facts  tohich  fke  painter  sate  is  proper  historical 
pointing.*  If  tJioee  facta  arc  unimportant  (aa  that  he  xaw  a 
^mblcr  qnarrel  with  another  gamblor,  or  a  Eot  enjoying  himecU 
with  another  sot),  tbon  the  faiabory  is  trivial ;  if  the  facts  are 
important  (as  that  he  saw  such  and  sueh  a  great  man  look  thus, 
or  act  thus,  at  such  a  time),  then  the  history  is  noble  :  in  each 
nue  |)crfect  truth  of  narrative  being  supposed,  otherwise  tbo 
wholo  thing  is  wortlilesA,  Wing  neither  history  nor  poetry,  but 
plain  falsehood.  And  farther,  as  greater  or  lewi  elegance  «Dd 
preciaion  are  manifested  in  tho  relation  or  painting  of  the  in- 
cidents, the  merit  of  the  work  varies  ;  so  that,  what  with  differ- 
ence of  SDbjoct,  and  what  with  diaeronce  of  treatment,  his- 
torical painting  falls  or  rises  in  ohangefal  eminence,  from 
Dutch  trivialities  to  a  Velasquei!  portrait,  just  as  historical  talk- 
ing or  writing  varies  in  eminence,  from  an  old  woman's  story* 
telling  up  to  Herodotus.  Beaides  which,  certain  operations  of 
tho  imagination  come  into  play  inevitably,  here  and  there,  so  u 
to  touch  the  history  wilh  some  light  of  poetry,  that  in,  with 
some  lif^it  shot  forth  of  tho  narrator's  mind,  or  brought  out  by 
the  way  ho  has  put  the  itccidouts  together ;  and  wherever  tho 
imagination  has  thuH  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ut  all 
(and  it  must  be  somuwhnt  cold  work  where  it  has  not},  then,  the 
confines  of  the  lower  und  higher  schools  tonching  ea<!h  other,  the 
work  is  colored  by  both  ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  why,  therefore. 


I 
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wo  Hhoutil  in  th^lciut  confuse  the  historical  and  poeticAl  citar- 
Bctcrs,  auv  morv  than  thut  wo  shoald  confuse  liluowith  crinuoo, 
becaaso  thoy  muy  overlap  each  other,  and  proiluoe  purple. 

g  82.  Now.  hiatoricAl  or  simply  narrative  art  is  very  precioBJ 
Tin  its  proper  place  and  way,  but  it  u  neror  great  art  until  the 
[poetical  or  imaf^inutivo  power  toncheit  it ;  and  in  pro{K)rt>on  to 
tJie  ttroii^r  manifeiitatioci  of  tliifl  power,  it  boconWB  greater  aiw) 
grcatvr,  while  t,lio  higliciit  art  iit  purely  iniaginativo,  all  it«  nutta- 
rittlM  being  wruiight  into  thoir  form  hy  invcnlioD ;  and  it  diflen, 
thfrc^fort-,  from  the  simple  hintoricul  pitintin^;,  flsactly  as  Word»- 
worth's  stuuxa,  above  quot(»l,  di(Tc-r'#  from  SanKuro's  plain  nar- 
ratire  of  the  paruliel  fact ;  ami  the  ima^natire  paint«r  diSen 
from  tW  liistorical  paintor  in  tlic  manner  that  Wordavorth 
diHers  from  Saussiiro. 

g  33.  Farther,  imaginative  art  always  includes  historical  art  J 
BO  that,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  analog  above  used, 
we  meet  with  the  pur©  blue,  and  with  the  crimson  ruling  th« 
blue  and  changing  it  into  kingly  purple,  but  not  witJi  tlio  paro 
crimeon  :  for  all  imagination  must  deal  with  the  knowledge  H 
lliss  boforo  accumnlatud  ;  it  oeTcr  produces  anything  but  bj 
(combinatiun  or  contemplation.  Orention,  in  the  full  sense,  is 
impossible  to  it.  And  Uio  mmlcin  which  the  historical  facultio* 
are  included  by  it  is  often  quite  simple,  and  easily  eeen.  Thus, 
in  Hunt's  great  pocticid  picture  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
whole  thought  and  arrangement  of  the  picture  being  imagina- 
tive, the  several  details  of  it  are  wrought  ont  with  itimplo  por- 
traiture ;  the  ivy,  the  jewels,  the  creeping  plant*,  and  the  moon- 
light being  calmly  studied  or  rememhf  red  from  the  things  tliem- 
Bolvee.  But  of  all  the«o  sijietial  way*  in  which  the  inrontion 
works  with  plain  facts,  we  shall  have  to  treat  farther  afterwarda. 
§  a.  And  DOW,  linaljy,  since  this  poetical  power  inclndea  tho 
historical,  if  wo  glance  back  to  the  other  (]nalitiea  required  in 
great  art,  and  put  all  together,  wo  find  that  the  sum  of  them  is 
'■imply  the  sum  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  For  as  {!)  the  choice 
of  tho  high  subject  inrolvcs  all  conditions  of  right  moral  choice, 
and  n«  (2)  the  love  of  beauty  involves  all  couilitionfl  of  rigl 
admiration,  and  as  (3)  the  grasp  of  truth  involves  all  st  _ 
of  Ecneo,  evenness  of  judgment,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
(4)  the  poetical  power  involves  oU  swiftness  of  invention,  and 
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accnnwjr  of  hirtoneal  memory,  the  tarn  of  all  theao  powers  ill 
the  anm  of  the  human  sonl.     Hcaoo  wo  aeo  why  tbo  word 
"  Great "  is  need  of  tliifi  art.     tt  is  litemlly  grfttt.    It  oompasen'j 
and  calU  forth  thci  cnttro  hnmun  spirit,  whereas  any  other  kind] 
of  art,  being  more  or  tea  small  or  narrow,  oompasses  and  oallaj 
forth  only  part  of  the  hnman  spirit.      Hence  the  idfta  of  its 
mafniitode  is  a  literal  and  jniit  one.  the  art  bcing^imply  leoa  or 
greater  in  pruportion  to  the  number  of  facaltiea  it  exeraiMS  and 
■ddreswfl.*    And  this  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  duflnition 
I  gave  of  it  long  ago,  u  containing  the  "  greatcHt  number  of  tha  \ 
gruatest  ideas." 

g  25.  8»cb,  then,  l>eiofi>  th«  characters  required  in  order  to 
constitute  high  art,  if  the  reader  will  think  over  them  a  little, 
and  over  the  varions  ways  in  which  thoy  may  be  falsely  as- 
Bnmed,  he  will  easily  pC'rceire  how  gpaciona  and  dangerous  a 
field  of  diacnsBion  they  open  to  the  ambitious  critic,  and  of  error 
to  Uie  amhitiouH  artist ;  ho  will  soc  how  diilicult  it  must  bo, 
cither  to  distingiiixh  what  is  truly  gnutt  art  from  the  mookoriee 
of  it,  or  to  rank  the  reul  urtiet«  in  any  thing  tike  a  progresriTo 
system  of  greater  and  Imw.  For  it  will  have  been  obeorTed  that 
tbo  Tarioaa  qualities  whii-h  form  grmtnosii  are  partly  inconaia- 
tent  with  each  other  (as  some  virtues  an^  docility  and  firmness 
(or  instance),  and  )>tirtly  independent  of  each  other  ;  and  the 
fact  is,  that  artists  differ  not  more  by  more  capacity,  tlian  by 
the  component  eiemtntK  of  thoir  onpiicity,  each  poSMMing  in 
very  different  proportions  the  iwveral  attribute*  of  grontneH ;  so 
that,  classed  by  one  kind  of  merit,  as,  for  inxtanco,  purity  of 
expression,  Angelico  will  stand  )iigh««t ;  clasxed  by  anotiier, 
■Inocrity  of  manner,  Veronese  will  stand  liighmt ;  classed  by 
another,  lore  of  beauty,  lifonardo  will  stand  higliest ;  and  so 
on  ;  henc«  arise  continual  di^pnti^s  and  mivundcrstandinga 
among  thost^t  wno  think  that  high  art  mu«t  always  be  one  and 
tJie  sumi!,  und  that  great  artists  ought  to  nnito  all  great  attri- 
bnt«4  in  an  etpiul  degree. 

g  26.  In  one  of  the  exquisitely  finished  tales  of  Marroontel, 
ft  company  of  (iHtios  are  received  at  dinner  by  the  hero  of  the 
story,  an  old  genUeouin,  somewhat  vain  of  his  acquired  taa\», 

*  Compare  Stones  of  Vcnioe,  toL  111.  chap.  Iv.  g  7.  and  g  n . 
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nnil  \i\»  niece,  by  whoaR  innnrrig^ible  nalvrai  taste,  ho  is  ■erioiuly 
disttirlicil  »ii<i  tormoiited.  Dnriiig  tlie  entertainment,  "  On 
purtiuurut  totiM  Ics  ^nix«  do  llttt'^nitiirc,  ct  )iour  donuor  plus 
d'cssur  Ik  IVtniditiun  et  n  la  critique,  on  niit  Mur  lo  lapiH  ootto 
question  tout*  ncuvc,  fl^avoir,  Iwjud  mi'Titoit  Iw  pK-fercnco  de 
CornoiUe  ou  do  Itacinc.  L'ou  disoit  mCmc  lil-dDWus  \va  plxia 
belles  choeea  iJu  monde,  lorsqne  la  petite  nivcc.  qui  n'avoit  pas 
dit  nn  mot,  s'aviBa  de  domandor  nalvemcnt  leqiiel  dos  deax 
fruits,  de  I'orange  ou  do  la  j>6olie,  avoit  le  godt  k«  plua  cxqni* 
ot  ml-Titoit  le  plua  d'^loges.  Son  oncle  raugit  de  ea  simplicity 
et  les  ronvivea  baiseiront,  tflust  Ifs  yens;  wins  daigner  r^pondrc  k 
ci'tte  bi'tiwj.  Mil  niieo,  dit  Fintac,  i  votru  tgi-,  >l  laut  84,-uvoIr 
Ccoutor,  ot  «e  tnire," 

1  cannot  close  this  chapter  with  shorter  or  better  advice  to 
the  reader,  than  merely,  whenever  he  bean  discuMions  nbont 
the  relative  mcrit«  of  (jroat  maBt^^r^.  to  romemlwr  the  young 
lady's  question.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  is  a  rolativa 
merit,  that  a  peach  is  nobler  than  a  hawthorn  berry,  itnd  still 
inoQC  a  liawtboni  berry  than  a  iK^ad  of  ibo  nighuhiwlc  ;  but  in 
each  ran)(  of  fruits,  m  in  each  rank  of  masters,  one  im  cmlovrtMl 
with  one  virtue,  and  another  with  another  ;  their  gtoVy  is  tlt^ 
dissimilarity,  and  thoy  who  propose  to  thomMolvcK  in  Lbo  train- 
ing of  an  artist  that  he  should  unite  the  coloring  of  Tintoret, 
the  liniflh  of  Albert  Durer,  and  the  teudemeas  of  Corroggio,  ara 
no  wiser  than  a  horticulturist  would  be,  who  made  it  the  objert 
of  his  labor  to  produce. a  fruit  which  should  unite  in  itself  the 
luBcionsnees  of  the  grape,  the  criapness  of  the  nut,  Mid  the 
Iragrunco  of  the  pine. 

g  37.  And  from  these  considonttions  one  most  important 
praftical  corollary  is  to  bo  deduct^,  with  the  good  help  of  Made- 
moiselle's Aguthe's  simile,  namely,  that  tho  gn'utnefts  or  ttmall- 
ne«a  of  a  man  is,  in  the  most  conclusive  aenso,  determined  for 
him  at  his  birth,  as  strictly  as  it  is  determined  for  a  fruit 
whether  it  is  to  bo  a  currant  or  an  apricot.  Education,  favora- 
ble circnmstauoi.'a,  resolution,  and  industry  can  do  much  ;  in  » 
certain  sen^ie  they  do  everything  :  that  is  to  Fay,  they  determine 
whether  the  poor  apricot  eliii.1]  full  in  the  form  of  a  gr^n  benkd, 
blightotl  by  an  east  wind,  sbiill  be  trodden  under  foot,  or 
vhether  it  aholl  expand  into  tender  pride,  uud  Bwoct  brightness 
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of  gQldon  Tclvc^t.  But  apricot  out  of  currant, — gnat  man  uut 
of  emiiU, — ili<l  never  yet  tirt  or  effort  miiko  ;  ami,  iiiagcnenil 
way,  moQ  h*vo  their  cxcellcnoe  nearly  fined  for  tliem  wlieii  they 
aru  born  ;  »  little  oram]icd  and  froist-liitU^ii  on  oue  Kiile,  »  litllu 
eun-bnmt  aad  fort unc-upol  ted  on  the  other,  they  reuch,  between 
good  and  evil  cliaueeit,  «iich  »ho  uiid  huUf  an  generally  belong  to 
the  men  of  their  calibro,  and  the  iiinall  iu  thuir  »erviecablo 
bnnch^,  the  great  in  their  g(»ldcn  isolation,  have,  thoiw  no 
cause  for  regret,  nor  those  for  disduiu. 

%  28.  Therefore  it  is,  that  every  fiystem  of  teaching  ie  false 
whieb  holda  forth  "  ^reat  art"  as  in  any  wise  to  be  taught  to 
Btodents,  or  even  to  be  aimed  at  by  them.  (Ireat  art  is  pivcLiely 
that  which  never  was,  nor  will  be  taught,  it  i*  pre-eminently 
and  finally  tlie  cxpreiwioii  of  the  spirits  of  great  men  ;  so  tliat 
tlio  only  wholesome  ti-a^bing  is  that  which  simply  endeavon  to 
fix  thooe  characters  of  nobleness  in  tho  pupil's  mind,  of  which 
it  soems  oaeily  sosceptible  ;  and  without  holding  out  to  him,  aa 
a  possible  or  even  probable  reault,  tluit  he  slmuld  ever  point 
like  Titian,  or  carve  like  Michael  An^elo,  unforeeti  ujwn  him 
Uie  manifest  po^ibility,  and  u««ured  duly,  of  endeavoring  tv 
tlmv  in  a  manner  at  least  honest  and  iatelligiblu  ;  and  culti- 
vates iu  him  those  general  charities  of  heart,  sinucritiec  of 
thought,  and  graces  of  habit  which  are  likely  t>o  lead  him, 
throughout  life,  to  prefer  openness  to  allectation,  realities  to 
shadows,  and  beauty  to  corruption. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  FALSB  IDEAL  ;— VTR8T,  BBLtQIOCS. 

§  1.  IIavino  now  gaJDiyl  some  i^Donil  notion  of  ttio  idmB' 
ing  o(  "  grout  art,"  we  may.  irithout  risk  of  confuHing  oumlfia, 
tftku  np  the  qncatioiui  tinggeHt«d  incidentAlly  in  the  prooediaj 
chapter,  and  pursno  them  at  leisure.  Of  these,  two  principal 
ones  aru  cloaely  oonnected  with  each  other,  to  wit,  that  put  in 
the  12tli  (Hinigrajih — How  mjiV  beauty  be  sought  in  defiance  of 
traUi?  anil  that  in  tho  23rd  paragraph — flow  docs  the  imagina- 
tion show  itsoU  in  doaling  with  truth?  lliew  two,  therefore, 
which  arc,  boxidvs,  the  momt  TUiporlMnt  of  all,  and,  if  wvU  u- 
Hwcrod,  will  aniiwcr  nmny  othera  iuclourcly,  to  shall  fiud  it 
most  convenient  to  deal  with  at  once. 

g  'i.  The  pursuit,  by  the  irnagination.  of  beantiful  and 
stnmgc  thoughts  or  suhjeote,  to  the  excluBion  of  painful  or  oom- 
mon  ono»,  is  culled  among  ub,  in  these  modern  dajs,  tho  pnnoit 
of  "  rtfl  irlfal ;"  nor  does  any  suhjeot  deserve  more  attentive 
exumifiatiou  than  the  manner  in  which  this  pursuit  is  entered 
npoii  hy  the  modem  mind.  The  reader  must  pardon  me  for 
making  in  the  outlet  one  or  two  statements  which  may  appear 
to  him  ftomcwhat  wide  of  the  matter,  but  which,  (if  he  admits 
their  truth,)  ho  will,  I  think,  prcaontly  perceive  to  reach  to  the 
root  of  it.     Numi'ly, 

That  men's  proper  busincK*  in  this  world  falls  mainly  into 
three  divisions  : 

First,  to  know  themselvc«,  and  Uie  cxuting  state  of  tho  things 
they  have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  thoniBclvo*,  and  in  the  exteting 
state  of  thiugH. 

Thirdly,  to  mend  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  at 
things,  as  far  as  either  arc  marred  or  mcndable. 

ThcBO,  I  B&J,  are  the  three  plain  divisions  of  proper  bomaii 
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businiw  OQ  this  e«rU].    For  tht«e  three,  the  tolloTiog  am  tuu- 
oMy  Bnbetitated  and  adopted  bv  limiuui  creatnrvti : 

First,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  thcmwlvM,  and  the  cxiating 
dtut«  of  things. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  Id  thvmselTee,  and  in  the  oxisting 
state  of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  let  thpmselvee,  tind  the  existiag  state  of  things, 
alone  (at  least  in  liie  way  of  correction). 

g  3.  The  dispoaitiou^  which  induce  ng  to  manage,  thus 
wisely,  the  aSaira  of  thiit  lifo  seem  to  be  : 

First,  a  fear  of  disugntouble  facts,  and  conscious  shrinking 
from  clearness  of  light,  which  keep  a&  from  examining  our- 
selTcs,  and  increase  graduully  into  a  B[>ect(vt  of  instinctive  terror 
at  all  truth,  and  lovo  of  glosses,  veiia,  and  decorative  lies  of  every 
sort. 

Seooodly,  a  gcnond  readiness  to  taico  delight  in  anything 
past,  fntore,  far  off,  or  somewhere  clue,  rather  than  in  things 
now,  near,  and  liere  ;  leading  us  ^lulunlly  to  i)lace  our  pK-iuan> 
principally  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  to  build  all 
oar  aatiaf^tion  on  tJiings  us  tlioy  are  nol.  Which  power  being 
one  not  accorded  to  the  lower  animals,  and  having  indeed,  whca 
disciplined,  a  very  noble  use,  wo  pride  oorselvut  upon  it,  whcUior 
disciplined  or  not,  and  pass  our  lives  complaoeutly,  in  substan- 
tial discontent,  and  vixioiiiiry  ttatiafaction. 

g  4.  Kow  nwjr/y  all  urtintioal  and  poelioal  seeking  after  tho 
ideal  is  only  one  bmnch  of  this  base  habit — the  abuse  of  tho 
imaf^nation,  in  allowing  it  to  find  tla  whole  delight  in  the  itn-' 
p09>sibl«  and  untrue ;  while  the  fiiithful  pursuit  of  the  ideal  i^ 
an  hontidt  use  of  the  imagination,  giving  full  power  and  prceencd 
to  the  possible  and  truo. 

It  is  the  diftoranoe  between  theae  two  oaoe  of  it  which  we 
have  to  examine. 

g  5.  And,  fimt,  consider  what  are  tho  legitimate  uses  of  tho 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  puwer  of  perceiving,  or  con- 
ceiving with  the  mind,  things  which  cannot  bo  pcneoivod  by  tho 
senses. 

its  firet  and  noblest  nse  ia,  to  enable  oa  to  bring  sensibly  to 
onr  sight  U»e  things  which  are  recorded  as  belonging  t«^  our 
inture  sUta,  or  as  invisibly  surrounding  us  in  this. 
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UK,  thnt  wo  niAir  imagino  tlio  oloud  of  witnesses  in  bearen  and 
eiirlh,  nni)  Hoe,  aa  if  thay  were  now  present,  the  souls  of  t)i« 
righteous  wnil'ing  tor  tis  ;  tliat  we  may  conceive  the  giviit  arm^ 
of  the  IiidiihitHrita  of  lienvcii,  iin<]  dittcover  among  tJicm  thon 
wliom  wo  [ni)«t  dtsittro  Ur  1)0  with  for  ever  ;  that  we  may  bo  ablo 
to  vision  forth  tho  ministry  of  angels  beside  as,  and  soe  the 
chnriots  of  ftro  on  t}ie  mountains  tliut  gird  us  round  ;  bat  abore 
all,  to  cull  up  tho  Bccnt's  nnd  fuctx  in  which  wo  are  commanded 
to  boliove,  and  be  present,  as  if  m  tho  body,  at  every  recorded 
event  of  tho  hiHtory  of  the  Itedeemer,  Ita  eeoond  and  ordinary 
use  is  to  empower  ns  to  traverse  the  scenes  of  all  other  history, 
and  force  tho  facts  to  become  agaiti  visihie,  ao  as  to  make  upon  us 
tho  same  impression  which  thoy  would  Imvo  made  if  we  hod  wit- 
nessed them  ;  nnd  in  the  minor  neccssitiex  of  life,  to  eiiublo  us. 
out  of  uny  present  good,  to  gather  tho  utitiost  ni«Miiro  of  onjoj- 
ment  by  investing  it  with  h»ppy  luMoclations,  and,  in  any  pres- 
ent evil,  to  lighten  it,  by  summoning  buck  tho  imugcs  of  other 
hours  ;  and,  also,  to  givo  to  all  mental  tnitlis  some  visible  type 
in  allegory,  simile,  or  personification,  which  shall  more  deeply 
enforce  them  ;  and,  finally,  whon  tho  mind  is  iitterlyoutweoriod, 
to  rofresh  it  with  such  innocent  play  as  shall  be  most  in  har- 
mouy  with  the  suggestive  voices  of  natural  things,  permitting 
it  to  possess  living  companionship  instead  of  silent  beauty,  and 
create  for  itself  fuirics  in  tho  grnES  and  naiads  in  the  wavo. 

g  6.  These  being  tho  usos  of  imagination,  it«  abuses  are 
either  in  creating,  for  mere  pleasure,  false  images,  where  it  is 
its  duty  to  create  true  ones  :  or  in  tnrning  what  was  intended 
for  the  mere  refreshment  of  tho  heart  into  its  daily  food,  and 
changing  the  innocent  pastimes  of  ait  hour  into  the  guilty  occu- 
pation of  a  life. 

Let  us  evamino  the  principal  forms  of  this  misuse,  ono  by 
one. 

g  7.  First,  then,  the  imagination  is  chielly  warfied  and  dis- 
lionorcd  by  being  allowed  to  crvatc  false  images,  where  it  ia  ite 
duly  to  create  true  ones.  And  this  most  dangerously  in  matters 
of  religion.  For  a  long  time,  when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  tt 
remained  unexposed  to  this  danger,  because  it  could  not,  with 
any  i>ower,  realise  or  create  arty  thing.  It  consisted  merely  in 
simple  odUiQei  Mid  i>leaaant  colon ;  which  were  unddiittood  to 
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be  tiotliing  moro  than  sigtu  of  t)i«  thing  thonght  of,  a  sort  of 
j>iclurJul  letter  for  it,  no  mors  pretomling  to  n.'(iiv-*ent  it  than 
tliu  written  character))  uf  tt«  nanic.  Such  art  cxoitvd  the  imngi- 
nation,  while  it  plciuiod  tlio  crye.  But  it  atstrled  nothing,  for  it 
cuiilil  realixe  nothing.  The  rc^er  glanci^'i  at  it  u«  a  gUttc-ring 
fyniliul.  and  wi^ut  on  to  form  tnior  images  for  himself.  Thin  net 
of  the  mind  may  be  still  seen  in  daily  oporution  in  children,  iw 
thi'y  look  at  brightly  colored  picturee  in  their  Btory-bookn. 
81K-I1  pictuTCH  neither  deceive  them  nor  satisfy  them ;  tfaoy  only 
set  their  own  inTcntive  powers  to  work  la  tlie  directions  ro< 
qiiin-d. 

S  8.  But  afl  soon  as  art  obtained  the  power  of  realisation,  it 
obtained  also  that  of  asterlion.  As  fiu>t  iih  Mie  |KU»ti;r  lulvxnced 
ii)  skill  he  gained  also  in  credibility,  and  that  which  ho  j>crfeetly 
reprenented  was  perfectly  believed,  or  could  be  diebcliovcd  only 
by  an  actual  ellort  of  the  beholder  to  eecape  from  the  Iwcinnt* 
ing  deception.  What  had  been  faintly  declared,  might  bo  puia- 
lesaly  denied  ;  but  it  was  dittlcuU  to  discredit  tilings  forcibly 
alleged  ;  and  represcDtutioos,  which  had  been  innocent  in  dis- 
crepancy, became  guilty  in  consistency. 

g  fl.  For  instance,  when  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  na- 
tivity was  habttoally  represented  by  such  a  symbol  as  that  on 
the  next  page,  fig.  1,  there  was  not  the  smallest  possibility  that 
such  a  picture  conid  disturb,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
Kow  Testament,  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  "  wnipiwd 
him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  mimger.''  That 
this  manger  was  typified  by  it  trcfoilod  arch*  would  no  more 
prevent  his  distinct  uudcrshtnding  of  the  narrative,  than  the 
grotosqae  beads  introduced  above  it  would  interfere  with  his 
firm  comprehension  of  the  words  "  01"  or  "  aas ;"  while  if 
there  were  anytliing  in  the  action  of  the  principal  figures  ang- 
gestivo  of  real  feeling,  that  suggestion  he  would  accept,  together 
with  the  general  pleatantness  of  Uie  lines  and  colors  in  the  deeo- 
mti\'o  letter  ;  but  without  having  his  faith  in  the  uurcprcwnted 

*  Tbc  ourioua  inetiuality  of  this  little  trefoil  In  not  a  miwtalce  ;  St  is  faith* 
fully  t^pit-J  l>y  llic  dniuglilstnim  from  lli«  MS,  Pi?rhap«  the  lu'tunl  Jnte  of 
IIk;  Uliimlnnlioit  Riny  be  b  jrcnrnrtwo  i«iittbR  tblrtn-nth century .  I.e..  tnOO — 
lUlU  :  but  It  to  ijulto  cliarsct«Tbtllc  oi  tlie  thiitecDth  century  tieAimuni  in 
tlie  difuresi  ~ 
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.  ftctnal  scene  obscured  for  a  moment.     But  it  waa  br  otl 

wise,  u-lion  Francia  or  Pemgino,  with  exqui- 
site powor  of  rapreaenting  the  haman  furni,  and 
high  know]eilf;e  of  the  mysteriee  of  art,  dovot- 
ed  oil  their  Kkill  to  tlio  deliui»ti(iu  of  itn  itn- 
]iui^iblo  sooDo ;  und  painted,  for  their  subje 
of  tho  Nativity,  a  beautifnl  and  queenly 
her  dresa  embroidered  with  gold,  and  iri 
crown  of  jewels  ujwn  her  hair,  knooli&g,  on 

a  floor  of 
laid  and  p| 
cious       law 
ble,       bcfor 
a       crowni 
child, 
under  a 
tico  of  lioi 
bardic* 
chit  ecttir 
with  a  aweet, 
V  o  r  d  a  r  oiw, 
aud        vivid 
laiidscaiH! 
the  iliwUinc 
full  of  wia^ 
iiig       rivern, 
yillagotipii 
and  baronial  towen.t    It  ia  qni 
true  that  the  frank  absunlity 
the  thought  prevented  its  being 
^w  received  as  a  dQliberat«  contradic- 
tion of  the  trutlts  of  Scripture ; 
but  it  ii  no  less  certain,  that  the 
continual  presentment  to  tho  mind  of  this  beantiful 
iind  fiiUy  rciiliifil  imagery  more  and  more  chilled 
)i(iwer  of  upprobondhig  the  real  truth ;  and  tl 
when  pjeiures  of   tliis  deaeription  met  the  cyo 

Lomliunlic,  ).«.  in  the  style  of  Pietro  atul  Tullio  rjombai^,  la 

Bftcrntli  century  (not  Lom&niYl). 

Ml  tills,  it  will  be  oliBcn-ed,  Is  ihiil  snekia^  for  beauty  at  tho  oott 
Whirh  we  have  gODcrRlly  ""teil  in  ilui  Insl  Phapter. 
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1 

ent,     I 
;v  o^^ 


every  comer  of  every  chapel,  it  was  jthysically  impoaaible  to 
dwell  distinctly  upon  fa<!ts  tho  direct  reverao  of  those  repre- 
BOiitwi.  The  word  '■  Virgin"  or  "  Madonna,"  instead  of  ciUi- 
iiig  up  the  virion  of  a  simple  Jewinh  girl,  "bearing  the  cnliiniities 
of  poverty,  and  the  diiihonorR  of  inferior  station,  Rummoned  in- 
stiiutly  the  idea  of  a  graceful  princens,  crowned  with  g«m«,  and 
Burrouuded  by  obsfijiiiou*  ministry  of  kings  and  HtinU.  Tho 
fullacy  which  wu8  proscnted  to  tho  Imuginatton  van  indeed  di«- 
c^odit<^d,  but  a\m  tho  fact  which  was  not  presented  to  tlie  imag- 
inatioQ  w&a  forgotten  ;  all  true  gronndH  of  faith  were  gradually 
undermined,  and  the  beholder  was  either  eatioed  into  mere  lux- 
ury of  fanciful  enjoyment,  beliering  nothing;  or  left,  iii  hit 
confusion  of  mind,  the  prey  of  vain  tales  and  traditions  ;  while 
in  his  best  feelings  he  was  unconsciously  Knbjeet  to  the  [wwcr  of 
the  fallacious  picture,  and  with  no  aeusc  of  the  real  chuko  of  hts 
errort  boweil  himself,  in  pruycr  or  adoration,  to  tho  lovely  lady 
on  her  golden  tlironc.  when  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  BO  to  the  Jewish  girl  in  her  outcast  poverty,  or,  in  her 
simple  household,  to  the  carpenter's  wife. 

1 10.  But  a  shadow  of  increasing  darkDeBsfetlnpon  the  bnroftD 
mind  as  art  procfcdcil  to  still  more  perfect  realisation.  Tliese 
fantasies  of  the  earlier  painters,  though  they  darkened  faith, 
never  hardened  fteling  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  frankness  of  their 
unlikelihood  proceeded  mainly  from  the  endeavor  on  the  jmrt  of 
the  painter  to  express,  not  the  actual  fact,  but  the  eiithusiui^tic 
state  of  his  own  feelings  about  the  fact ;  ho  cover*  the  Virgin's 
dress  with  gold,  not  with  any  idea  of  reprasenting  tho  Virgin  as 
she  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  seen,  but  with  a  burning  desire  to 
show  what  his  love  and  reverence  wonid  tliink  fittest  for  her. 
He  erects  for  the  stable  a  Lombardic  portJco.  not  because  he 
euppOBfis  the  Lombanli  to  have  built  stabtes  in  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  hut  to  show  that  the  manger  in  which  Christ 
was  laid  is,  in  his  eyes,  nobler  than  the  greatest  architecture  in 
the  world.  Ho  fills  his  landscape  with  church  spires  and  silver 
streams,  not  because  he  supposes  that  either  were  in  sight  of 
Bethlehem,  but  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  peaceful  course 
and  succeeding  power  of  Christianity.  And^  regarded  with  due 
sympathy  and  clear  nnderstanding  of  these  thoughts  of  tbe 
artist,  such  pictures  remain  most  impressive  and  touchiog,  even 
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to  t}ii8  dA;.  I  itliiill  refer  to  them  id  futaro,  in  general  ternu, 
ae  tho  jiicturM  of  tlio  "  Angelionn  Ideal " — Angvlko  being  tbo 
cuntriil  luasCvr  vt  tho  school. 

g  11.  It  waa  far  otherwise  in  the  n«xt  stop  of  the  R<^tatic 
progress.  The  f;reat«r  his  powcni  beciime,  tho  more  the  mind  ot 
the  piiinter  wus  itbdorbed  in  their  stiaiumeut,  ivud  oomplocent  - 
^in  their  display.  Tho  earljr  arte  of  laying  on  bright  colors 
Biuoothly,  of  burnishing  golden  ornaments,  or  (racing,  leaf  by 
leaf,  the  outlines  of  Sowers,  were  not  bo  diffloolt  as  that  they 
should  tniit«rially  occupy  the  thoughts  of  tlie  artist,  or  farniah 
foiindittioii  for  hia  conceit ;  he  leiirnod  these  mdimonts  of  his 
work  witlioiit  \i!un,  ami  employed  thorn  without  pride,  hia  spirit 
k'ing  li'ft  friH-  to  i')(|iroi!S,  m  fur  as  it  was  viiputile  of  them,  thu 
rfturlifK  of  higher  tJioiighL  But  when  uccumtu  «hado,  and  is 
tie  color,  mid  perfect  aniitorjiy,  and  conipHcated  pompecti 
hpcitnio  tii'CCSKiiry  to  the  nork,  tJio  urti«t'«  wholu  onerj^  wu 
employed  in  learning  tho  laws  of  thcsu,  and  his  whole  ploasi 
consisted  in  exhibiting  them.  His  lite  was  devoted,  not  to 
objects  of  art,  but  to  the  cunning  of  it ;  and  tho  Bcienoes  o' 
eomposition  and  light  and  t-hiulo  wcrt:  purHUcd  m  if  there  were 
abstniet  good  in  them  ; — as  if,  like  uijtruiiouiy  or  matbemutics, 
tht-y  were  ends  in  themstOvei*,  irrciipectivo  of  «n>ihing  to  be 
effected  by  them.  And  without  piTception,  on  tho  pari  of  any 
one.  of  the  uIivkn  to  which  nil  were  hastening,  a  fatal  change  of 
aim  took  plaio  throiigliout  the  whole  world  of  art  In  early 
times  art  was  nnphyrd  for  Ikf  diaplay  of  religiou*  factn  ;  now, 
reliffioui  facta  were  ejnpht/ed  for  Hie  dhpUty  of  art.  The  tran- 
sition, though  imperceptible,  was  consummate ;  it  involved  tha 
entire  destiny  of  painting.  It  was  pasaing  from  tho  paths  of 
life  to  the  paths  of  death. 

^  13.  And  this  change  was  all  tho  more  fatal,  bocause  at 
first  veiled  by  an  appeantnce  of  grcjiter  dignity  and  siiioorit7 
than  wore  possessed  by  tho  older  art.  One  of  tho  earliest  rmttlts 
of  the  new  knowledge  was  the  putting  awuy  the  greater  yy&rt  at 
the  vtiUMilimih  and  rimtrics  of  the  ancient  pictures,  and  an 
apiMircntly  closer  following  of  nature  and  probability.  All  the 
fantasy  wliich  I  have  juet  been  blaming  as  distarbnnt  of  the 
.iini|ilicity  of  fiiit.h,  wiis  firtt  subdncd, — then  despised  and  ciutt 
"■^ido.     The  upi)varancv»  of  nature  weru  more  closely  folluwod 
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overything ;  an3  the  crowned  Qaoen-Virgin  of  PeroKino  sank 
into  ft  simple  Italian  mother  ia  Uaphael's  Madonna  of  the 
Clmir. 

§  13.  W«»  not  this,  then,  a  lioalthy  change?  Now  It 
KOuid  huTc  been  h«iilthj  if  it  hiid  been  eflceled  vriUi  »  para 
motive,  anil  the  new  truth*  would  have  boen  procions  if  thcj 
Imd  been  sought  for  Iruth'n  wiko.  Rut  they  were  not  sought 
fur  tnitir«  Kiikc,  but  fur  pride's  ;  and  truth  which  ig  sought  for 
display  may  be  just  as  harmful  as  truth  which  is  spokon  in  maU 
icu.  Thu  glittering  childishness  of  the  old  art  was  rejected,  not 
bccanso  it  was  false,  hut  bocauso  it  was  easy ;  and,  still  more, 
became  the  painter  had  no  longer  uiy  religious  passion  to 
express.  Ue  conld  think  of  tlie  Madonna  now  T&ry  oidmly, 
,  with  no  desire  to  jiour  out  the  treasures  of  earth  at  her  fci't,  or 
crown  her  hrowa  with  the  golden  shafts  of  heaven.  IIo  could 
think  of  her  as  an  avaihihle  subject  for  Uio  display  of  transjia- 
rent  shadows,  skilful  tints,  and  scientifio  forvshortuningx. — as  a 
fair  woman,  forming,  if  well  paint*d,  a  pleasant  piet-e  of  furni- 
ttire  for  the  corner  of  a  boudoir,  and  best  imagincil  by  combina- 
tion of  tho  beauties  of  the  prettiest  contadinas.  Ho  conld 
think  of  her,  in  her  last  maternal  agony,  with  academical  tlia- 
crimination  ;  skekh  in  first  her  skeleton,  invest  her.  in  sereno 
science,  with  the  muscles  of  misery  and  the  fibres  of  sorrow ; 
then  cast  the  graf:e  of  antique  drajHiry  over  tho  nakedn«iw  of  Iter 
dcsolatieri.  aud  fiiltil,  with  studiuiia  hiotre  of  teiirs  and  delieately 
pointed  pallor,  i\u}.  perf«:t  tyjie  of  the  '"  MaU'r  Dolorosa." 
g  14.  It  was  thus  that  Itupbuel  thought  of  the  Madonna.* 
Now  observe,  when  the  irubjwrt  was  thuit  w^ivutilte^dly  com- 
plcte<),  it  became  necessary,  as  wo  have  just  said,  to  the  full  dis- 
play of  all  the  power  of  the  artist,  that  it  should  in  many^ 
respects  he  more  faithfully  imagined  than  it  had  boon  bithertow 
"Keeping."  "Expression,"  "Historical  Unity,"  and  snoh 
other  requirements,  wore  enforced  on  the  painter,  in  tho  same 
tone,  and  with  the  sajno  purpose,  as  the  purity  of  his  oil  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  perspective.  He  was  told  that  tho  figure  at 
Christ  should  be  "dignifled,"  those  i>f  the  Apostles  "expreaa- 
ive,"  that  of  tho  Virgin  "  niudest,"  and  tbosie  of  ehtldrcn  "  in 

*  Thin  b  nnn  fonn  nf  Uir  nuirlflcn  Af  rsprcmlon  to  tcoliiilcnl  raiTit,  tlBOr  . 
enllj  imUnl  nl  Uie  end  of  ilio  lUlh  [iikn^iraiib  of  Ui«  Iset  ckapler. 
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nocent"  All  this  was  pcrfftcUy  tnio ;  uid  io  obedience  te 
euoh  directions,  tha  painter  proooodml  to  miuufacture  certain 
arrangenienta  of  apoatolic  Eublimity,  virginsl  mildneaa,  anil 
infantine  innocence,  which,  beinf;  froe  from  the  quaint  iinpor- 
feotimi  iinii  (lontfudiotoriiiosa  of  the  early  art,  were  look t-d  upon 
liy  the  Kuruiwnii  public  aa  true  thin^,  and  trustworDiy  repre- 
cvnt^itiotis  of  th<>  oTcnlA  of  roligioos  history.  The  pictures  of 
Fruncia  und  Bellini  had  been  received  aa  pleiiKant  visioas.  Bnt 
tho  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  received  m  repnwcntAttons  of  liiA- 
torical  (act, 

g  Ifi.  Now,  neither  tfacy,  nor  any  other  work  of  the  period) 
vcre  repreeentationa  either  of  historical  or  poesible  (act.  They 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  "oompoBitiona" — oold 
Arrangements  of  propriety  snd  s^reeahletiese,  according  to  aca 
domical  formulas ;  tho  painter  nerer  in  any  case  making  tlw 
slightest  elTort  to  oonooive  tlio  thing  aa  it  must  have  huppcned. 
bnt  only  to  gather  togetlier  graceful  lines  and  bcautifnl  faces,  in 
such  compli&nco  with  coititnonplaoe  ideuA  of  tho  subject  as 
might  obtain  for  the  whole  an  "epic  unity,"  or  some  such 
otlier  form  of  scholastic  perfectnesa. 

§  10.  Take  a  very  importunt  inntance. 

I  suppose  thoro  is  no  ovcnt  in  the  whole  life  of  Christ  to 
which,  in  lionra  of  doubt  or  fear,  men  turn  with  more  anxions 
thirst  to  knrw  tho  clono  fact*  of  it,  or  with  more  earnt-st  and 
passioDntc  dwelling  uiKin  every  syllable  of  its  recordftl  narra- 
tive, than  Christ's  showing  Himself  to  his  diaciplce  at  the  lake 
of  Gii1l1w>.  Thoro  is  something  pro-em inontty  open,  natural, 
full  fronting  our  disbelief  in  this  manifestation.  The  otbers, 
recorded  after  the  resurrection,  were  sudden,  phantom -like, 
oocarring  to  men  in  profound  sorrow  and  weamd  ugitstiou  of 
heart ;  not,  it  might  swm,  buTo  judges  of  what  they  saw.  But 
the  agitation  was  now  over.  They  had  gono  back  to  their  daily 
work,  thinking  still  their  bnsiness  lay  net-wards,  unmosbed 
from  the  literal  rope  and  drag,  "  Simon  Petor  saith  onto 
them,  •  I  go  a  flahing,'  They  say  unto  him,  '  Vr'e  also  go  with 
thee'  "  True  words  enough,  and  having  far  echo  beyond  those 
Galilean  hills.  That  nighi  they  caught  nothing  ;  but  when  the 
morning  came,  in  the  clear  li;^'ht  of  it.  behold  a  flgnre  stood  on 
the  sliore.     They  were  not  thinking  of  anything  bat  their  tni^ 
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Un  hBnIs.  The;  hnd  no  gneas  who  it  wiis.  It  oekod  them  sim- 
p);  if  the;  had  caught  anything.  They  said  no.  And  it  tells 
thcni  to  ewt  yet  itguin.  And  Julin  slitKles  his  eyej(  from  tho 
morning  cun  with  his  hniid,  to  look  who  it  is  ;  und  though  tha 
glinting  of  UiD  mm,  too,  diixxlt-s  him,  h«  makes  out  who  it  is,  ut 
lust :  und  poor  Simon,  not  to  tic  outrun  this  time,  tightens  hit 
fisher's  coat  about  him,  und  ilftsht^a  in,  over  tho  nota.  0ns 
would  have  liked  to  8«c  him  swim  Uiohc  hundred  y»rd«,  and 
stoggor  to  bis  kocM  on  the  l>eacb. 

Well,  the  others  get  to  the  beaufh,  too,  in  time,  in  Bueh  slow 
wuy  ns  men  in  gencml  do  get,  in  thi»  world,  to  its  true  shore, 
muL-h  impeded  by  that  wonderful  "  dragging  tho  net  with 
finlics ;"  but  they  get  Uiere — seven  of  tbcnt  in  all ; — first  tho 
Denier,  and  then  the  slowest  believer,  and  then  the  qnickvKt  Iro- 
liever,  and  then  tho  two  tlironc-scitkew,  and  two  more,  we  know 
not  who. 

They  sit  down  on  the  ohore  face  to  face  with  Him,  and  i-at 
their  broiled  fish  ax  lie  bids.  And  thon,  to  Peter,  all  dripping 
still,  abirering,  and  amazod,  staring  at  Christ  in  the  sun,  ou  the 
other  aide  of  the  ooal  fire, — thinking  a  little,  perhaps,  of  whut 
happened  by  another  coal  fire,  when  it  waa  colder,  and  having 
had  no  word  onco  changed  with  him  by  his  Uuator  aince  that 
look  of  Hia, — to  hiia,  so  amazed,  comea  the  (jnoation,  "  Simon, 
loveat  Uiou  me?"  Try  to  ft«l  that  a  little,  and  think  of  it  till 
it  is  tnie  to  you  ;  and  then,  take  up  that  infinite  monstrosity 
and  hypocrisy — Itikphwira  cartoon  of  tho  Charge  to  Petor. 
Xotc  first,  the  bold  fallacy — the  putting  all  the  Apostles  there, 
a  mere  lie  to  sorve  the  Papal  heresy  of  tho  Petric  supremacy,  by 
putting  thent  all  in  the  background  while  Peter  roceirea  the 
charge,  and  making  them  uU  witucssis  to  it,  Note  the  hand- 
somely curk^d  hair  and  neatly  tied  sundaU  of  tho  men  who  had 
been  out  all  night  in  the  eeu-mists  and  on  the  slimy  decks. 
Note  their  convenient  drosses  for  going  a-fisliing,  with  train* 
that  lie  a  yard  along  tho  ground,  and  goodly  fringes, — all  made 
to  match,  an  apostolic  fishing  costume.*  Note  how  Peter 
especially  (whose  chief  glory  was  in  his  wet  coat  ffiri  about  him 

*  I  suppotn  RaphiKl  Intmded  n  reforcnce  to*  Nuiabcm  rt.  88 ;  but  if  he 
did,  the  &(u«  rilmnd,  or  "via*,"  as  it  U  iu  tbc  Vulgate,  should  havolwoa  OB 
the  borders  too. 
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nnd  nake^  limtw)  is  enveloped  in  foldn  and  fringes,  so  M  to 
knn^l  und  liuld  liJH  kityit  with  gnt>c>!.  No  Qra  of  coab  ut  all,  nor 
li^ni'ly  mi^untttiii  «hun.\  but  ii  iileiuwiit,  Ilalian  land8ca{H<,  fall  of 
villas  unci  cliiirch(«,  and  n  flock  of  itliee)>  to  bo  pointed  at ;  and 
the  wliolo  group  of  Apoetlvs.  nut  ronnd  Ohmt,  ao  thoy  would 
have  bc^'n  nattimllj,  btit  Mtn^gling  svray  in  ii  linv,  ttiut  tliej 
may  all  bo  shown. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  tho  moment  we  look  at  the  picture 
we  feel  our  liollcf  of  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  ia, 
risibly,  no  poaaibility  of  that  grouj)  over  havinf;  oiigtod,  in  anj 
place,  or  on  any  occasion.  It  is  all  a  mere  tnythic  absarditj, 
and  failed  ooncoction  of  fringes,  moscnUr  arms,  and  curly 
headx  of  <1reek  philoeophera. 

§17.  Xow,  the  eril  oont<ei|uencea  of  tlie  aoceptanoe  of  this 
kind  of  rcligionR  ide-alism  for  trne,  were  intitant  and  manifold. 
So  far  u8  it  wiis  received  and  iriiatod  in  by  thoughtful  jienona, 
it  only  served  to  chill  all  tho  conoeptioiia  of  «acre<l  hiattaj 
which  tlicy  might  othcrwiac  have  obtained.  Whatever  they 
could  have  fancied  for  themeolvea  about  the  wild,  Rtraoge,  infi- 
nitely sU-rn,  infinitely  tender,  inHnili^ly  varied  Ti>nk.-itic«  of  tho 
life  of  Christ,  wiw  blotto  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of  Raphael ; 
tho  rough  Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom  receiver,  and  all 
the  questioning  wonder  and  tiro  of  uncdueat^^d  apostleahip,  woro 
obscured  nndcr  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  faces  and  long 
robes.  Tho  frablc,  subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiU 
iation  of  St,  Paul  were  confused  witli  an  idea  of  a  meditative 
Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword  :  *  and  the  mighty  pres- 
ences of  Moaea  and  Elias  were  Koftcued  by  Introductioni;  of  deli- 
cate  grace,  adopted  from  (lancing  nymphs  and  rising  Auroras,  f 

Now,  no  vigorously  minded  roUgiouA  person  coidd  possibty 

•  la  Die  St.  Cecttla  of  Bulugna. 

t  Id  Uio  TnuisQgunitiua.  Du  but  Iry  to  bcllnve  thnt  filnara  anrl  Elins  an 
realty  Iheru  talking  writh  CTirbii.  Koac*  In  ilio  lovoTiCBi  lienrl  bo-I  inidiA  of 
till*  Innil  whlnli  onco  It  liail  botin  di-uled  liitu  to  behold,— Eli  J  hIi  tr«ullnff  Uw 
e^nli  o^in.  from  Wliicli  Jie  bii))  hven  .twirpt  (n  lii!nrcn  in  fttr  ;  boib  now 
Willi  n  tnijElilipr  mussifp.-  Uiiui  cvtt  Uic^y  liiul  given  in  lltr, — mightier.  In  clos- 
iuK  llidr  own  misrion.— migliUcf,  in  Mix^klng  in  ('hrlnt  "of  Ilis  iWciwe, 
whirh  lie  iihoiilil  nrrc>ni|iltBli  at  JirniKiilnm."  T1ii<y.  men  of  Ukc  riuMlinnB 
oooR  wttli  tin,  MppolnU't)  to  «piwk  to  llio  I(L'<l(vinK-r  of  Ilia  dmtli. 

And,  Uiuu,  iouk  al  ttuiiliiicl'H  kicking  grucoIulutsBui. 
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mceivo  pleasure  or  help  from  mich  art  as  this  ;  Aiid  the  neces- 
sary result  wafl  thu  instant  rejection  of  it  by  (ho  hciiUIiy  religion 
of  the  worlil.  RjiphiK-l  miniskTol,  wiUi  [iji[iliiii*i'.  In  Hit^  impi- 
OBB  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  wiw  tramiik-d  unilcr  ffxit  nt  ouco 
by  every  bolioviuf;  and  advancing  Ohristian  of  bin  own  imd  i-iib- 
acquont  times  ;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianity  and  ""  high 
art"  t^iok  separate  roads,  and  fared  on,  as  host  they  might, 
independently  of  each  other. 

§  18.  But  althouRh  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and 
their  flooks,  with  all  the  hardost^headed  and  tru«Ht-hoartcd 
faitliful  ieft  in  (<hriat«ndom,  thnn  ajiurned  away  tho  spiiriona 
art,  and  all  art  with  it,  (not  without  harm  to  thcmKelvcK,  sudi 
una  man  must  needs  Hustain  in  cutting  oft  a  decayed  limli*) 
certain  comlitions  of  weaker  Christianity  suffered  the  (alBC  nys- 
tom  to  retain  inllueneo  over  them  :  and  to  this  day,  the  clear 
and  tasteless  poiann  of  the  art  of  Raphael  infects  with  sleep 
of  iultdelity  tbe  hearts  of  millions  of  Christians.  It  is  the 
first  cause  of  all  that  pre-eminent  dnlnesa  which  character- 
izes what  Protestants  call  sacred  art ;  a  dulnesa  not  merely 
baneful  in  making  religion  distafiteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sick- 
ening, aa  we  have  seen,  all  vital  Itelief  of  religioa  in  the  old.  A 
dim  Benso  of  iinpoasibility  altaehes  itself  always  to  the  graceful 
emptinefts  of  thi*  repreftentjition  ;  we  feel  instinctitroly  that  the 
painted  Christ  and  painted  apostle  are  not  lieings  that  ever  did 
4>r  could  exist;  and  tluM  fiitAl  sense  of  fair  fahulouaneso,  and 
woll-com posed  impositihility,  titcaht  grailually  from  the  picture 
into  the  hist{>ry,  until  wo  find  ourselves  rcmling  St.  Mark  or  St. 
Luke  with  the  same  admiring,  hut  uniutcrotted,  tQcrcdulity, 
with  which  we  contemplate  Raphael. 

§  19.  On  a  certain  class  of  minds,  however,  thcBe  RaphuoU 
estiuo  nad  other  saercd  paintings  of  high  order,  have  had,  of 
lato  years,  another  kind  of  influoncn,  much  resembling  that 
which  they  had  at  first  on  the  must  pious  Romanists.  They  are 
used  toeicitv  certain  conditions  of  religious  dream  or  reverie  ; 
being  again,  as  in  earliest  timetf.  regarded  not  as  reprcM^ntiil4oii« 
of  fact,  but  as  expressions  of  sentiment  respecting  the  faitt.     In 

*  LuUier  had  no  dislike  of  ntllglouH  art  on  priociplc  Evco  ilw  rtovs  ia 
Ills  cTiatnbur  was  wrouglit  with  sacred  sulijccts.  Soe  Mrs.  gtowe's  Swaajr 
Metnoriu*. 
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thii  w«y  tho  bent  of  tliem  h«ro  unqueationahly  mnch  parifying 
and  enchanting  power  ;  and  tbe;  ore  ke-lpfal  opponenU  to  tin- 
fal  ptuHtion  and  Tcaknnss  of  ctcj-jt  kind.  A  fit  of  unjiut  anger, 
petty  malice,  anreaaoiiable  vexutiuii,  or  tUrk  pa«ion,  cunaot 
cortaialj,  in  a  miud  of  ordinary  iti,>ii«ibility,  iiold  iU  own  in  the 
presenoo  of  a  good  ougraviug  from  any  work  of  Angclico,  Hem. 
ling,  or  Foriigino.  Bui  I  iivv(iTth«lcw!  tx^licvv.  Unit  he  who 
trnst«  much  to  such  helps  will  liud  thum  full  him  at  his  need ; 
and  that  tho  dopendoDco,  iu  any  grvat  dogreo,  on  tho  presence 
or  power  of  a  picture,  indicat«e  a  wonderfully  focbl«  tenee  of  the 
jmutonce  and  power  of  Uod.  I  do  Bot  think  that  any  man,  who 
is  thoroughly  certain  that  Chriat  is  in  tho  room,  will  care  what 
aort  of  pictures  of  Christ  be  has  on  its  walls ;  and,  in  the  plu- 
rality of  cases,  the  delight  taken  iu  art  of  this  kind  ta,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  graocfnl  jndnlgenoe  of 
thaw  sensihilities  which  tho  habits  of  a  disciplined  life  restrain 
in  other  iliractions.  Such  art  is,  in  a  word,  tho  opera  and 
drama  of  the  monk.  8omi>timci«  it  is  worse  than  this,  and  the 
love  of  it  is  tho  miuk  iiiiilcr  whit^h  a  j^cnural  thirst  fur  morbid 
excitoment  will  pass  itsulf  far  religion.  The  young  lady  who 
risoK  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  jaded  by  her  last  night's  ball, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  any  simple  or  wholo<onio  religions 
exerciite,  can  still  gaze  into  the  dark  eyes  of  Uie  Madonna  di 
San  Siutu,  or  droam  over  the  whiteness  of  an  ivory  oracilix,  and 
returns  to  tlio  course  of  her  daily  life  in  full  poTsuasion  that  her 
morning's  fi>verishne8a  has  atimod  for  her  evening's  folly-  And 
all  th{3  while,  the  art  which  possesses  thuso  very  doubtful  adfan- 
tagea  is  acting  for  unilotibtful  detriment,  in  the  various  way* 
above  examined,  uji  tho  iumoct -fastnesses  of  faith  ;  it  is  throw- 
ing subtle  endoamiL'nts  round  foolish  traditions,  coufiisiiig 
sweet  fancies  with  sound  doctrines,  obscuring  real  CTenta  with 
unlikely  semblances,  and  enforcing  false  assertions  with  pleas- 
ant (circumstantiality,  until,  to  the  usual,  and  assuredly  snfB- 
cicnt,  didiculties  standing  in  the  way  of  In-lief,  its  votaries  have 
added  a  habit  of  sentimentally  changing  what  they  know  to  ba 
true,  and  of  dearly  loving  what  they  confess  to  l>c  false. 

g  20.  lias  there,  then  (the  reader  aitks  emphaticHlIy).  boen 
NO  true  religious*  ideal  ?  Has  religious  art  never  boon  of  any 
servioe  to  mankind  ?    1  four,  on  the  whole,  not-     Of  true  rolig- 
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ioas  ideal,  representing  events  historicallj  reoordwl,  with  wl- 
einii  eflorc  at  a  einoere  and  uoartiJioial  coucc])tion,  there  exist, 
na  yet,  hardly  any  exaniploa.  Kearly  all  good  rcIiRious  pictures 
fall  into  one  or  otlier  branch  o(  iho  false  idt'ul  already  exam- 
ined, either  into  the  Angclican  QiuHsionule  iilL-al)  or  the  Itapliael- 
emn>c  l]>hil(Mopliical  ideal).  But  there  is  on«  true  form  of  rellg- 
igii8  urt,  ni'verthcleas,  in  tlie  pictures  of  the  piuwionuto  ideal 
which  repnwnt  imaginary  beings  of  another  world.  Since  it  ia 
evidently  riglit  that  we  should  try  to  imagine  the  gtoriea  of  the 
next  world,  and  na  tlii^  iniagiuntiim  must  W,  in  each  separatd 
mind,  more  or  less  diOerent,  and  unconfined  by  any  laws  of 
material  fact,  tho  paaeiouuU)  idvul  hiw  not  only  full  aoopo  hero, 
but  it  bocotnos  our  duty  to  urge  ita  powers  to  its  utmost,  so  tliat 
every  condition  of  beautiful  form  and  color  may  bo  employed  to 
inveet  these  scenes  with  greater  dcliKhtfidness  (tho  whole  being, 
of  coutw,  received  as  an  assertion  of  possibility,  not  of  alraolute 
fact).  All  the  paradinea  inniginod  by  the  religious  painters — 
the  choirH  of  glorified  Hainlit,  angclti,  and  viiirltual  powerK,  when 
painted  with  full  belief  in  this  poiwlhility  of  their  existence,  are 
true  ideals ;  and  so  for  from  our  having  dwelt  on  these  too 
much,  I  boliovCi  rather,  wo  have  not  trusted  thorn  enough,  nor 
actwptcd  them  onough,  as  possible  etiitemeiit«  of  most  proeions 
truth.  Nothing  but  unmixed  good  can  a<.'crue  to  any  mind 
from  the  oontompiation  of  Oroagna'a  Last  Judgment  or  his  tri> 
umph  of  death,  of  Angelico'a  Last  Judgment  and  Paradise,  ot 
any  of  the  scenes  laid  in  heaven  by  the  other  faithful  religious 
masters  ;  and  the  more  they  are  considered,  not  as  works  of  art, 
but  as  real  visions  of  real  things,  more  or  leas  im)>erfeotly  sot 
down,  ihe  more  good  will  be  got  by  dwelling  upon  them.  Tho 
fame  is  tnio  of  all  representations  of  Christ  as  a  living  prcaoacv 
among  us  now,  as  in  lliint'^t  Light  of  the  World. 

g  il.  For  the  itrft,  there  is  u  reality  of  conception  in  tome 
of  the  works  of  Benozxo  OokzoU,  GhirlaDdajo,  and  Giotto, 
which  approaches  to  a  true  ideal,  even  uf  recorded  bets.  Gut 
the  examination  of  tbe  various  dcgrcce  in  which  suvrod  art  has 
reached  its  proper  power  is  not  to  our  present  piiri>cMG  ;  still 
less,  to  investigato  the  intiiiitely  dlRlcult  iiuestiun  uf  il« 
operation  on  the  Christian  mind.  I  hope  to  prueeca 
inquiry  into  this  subject  in  another  work  ;  it  being  enoug. 
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Ui  mark  tlte  forma  of  ideal  error,  vithont  historically  tracinj; 
Liteir  ett«ut,  and  to  stnte  gcnoraDy  that  my  ImprGssiott  i».  up  to 
the  ))rawitt  moment,  thiit  iho  iK^st  religious  art  has  Ixiou  hitkerls 
tiMwT  u  fnitt,  HTid  iittondiktit  Kign,  of  Biticcro  ('hriallnnity 
a  promoUir  of  or  help  to  it.  More,  I  think,  has  alwaya 
doiiu  fur  God  by  few  words  than  many  pictuiui,  and  more  by 
fvw  lu^tH  thiin  muny  words.  ^H 

§  'i'i.  I  must  not,  however,  qnit  the  sobject  withoDt  inti^H 
ing  on  the  chief  practical  confie>qiience  of  what  we  hare  ob- 
BBr\-ed,  namely,  that  sacred  art.  so  far  from  Iwing  exhaii^tvil, 
liaayet  to  attain  the  development  of  ita  liigheet  br.ineliCH  ;  and 
the  task,  or  privilege,  yet  remainH  for  mankind,  to  produce  an 
art  which  shall  be  at  once  entirely  skilful  and  entirety  ginctrt. 
All  the  liistoHea  of  the  Bililu  are,  in  my  judgment,  yet  waiting 
to  he  paintoJ.  Months  hiis  never  l>e<m  painted;  Elijah  never; 
David  never  (except  as  a  muro  niddy  stripling) ;  Deborah  never ; 
Oidoon  never ;  fsaiuh  novor.  Wlitit  single  oxumplB  does  the 
reiuler  romombor  of  painting  which  suggested  so  much  aa  the 
faintest  ehadow  of  these  people,  or  of  their  deeds  ?  Strong  men 
in  armor,  or  aged  men  with  flowing  boards,  he  tntig  remombor, 
who,  when  ho  looked  at  his  Louvre  or  Ufllxii  catalogiio,  he 
found  were  iritendei)  to  stand  for  David  or  for  MosesL  RiiL  doe^ 
he  suppose  that,  if  tlwao  pictures  had  siiggcatod  to  him  tho  fee- 
hlf^t  inmgc  of  tho  presence  of  such  men,  he  woiiM  have  passed 
on,  KK  he  iwMurcdly  did,  to  tho  next  picture, — repniBcnting, 
doubtless,  Dtana  and  Acticon,  or  Otipid  and  the  tiraccs,  or  a 
gambling  quarrel  in  a  pothouse, — with  no  sense  of  pain,  or  eur> 
prise?  Lot  him  meditate  over  the  mattor,  aud  he  will  find  ulti- 
mately that  what  I  say  is  tnie,  and  that  religious  art,  at  oao4 
complete  and  sincere,  never  yot  has  existed. 

g  23.  It  will  exist :  nay,  I  believe  the  era  of  ita  birth  has 
eomc,  and  that  those  bright  Tuniorlan  imageries,  which  the 
European  pnblic  declared  to  bo  *'  dotage,"  and  those  calm  Pro^j 
Itaphoclite  studies  which,  in  like  manner,  it  pronounced  "  pa«^H 
ility,"  form  the  first  foundation  that  has  been  ever  laid  for  tru^^ 
sacred  art.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  reason  farther.  Uut,  be 
it  OS  it  may,  if  we  would  cherish  the  hope  that  sacred  art  may, 
indeed,  arise  for  us,  two  separate  cautions  are  to  bo  addre«aod  to 
the  two  ap[}Qsed  cloasea  of  religionists  whoac  iufluenoo  TiU 
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oliiefly  retard  that  hope's  ncnompliahrnent.  Tho  group  calli 
themselrea  Kvangelical  ought  no  loiigi^r  to  rendor  their  j^ligioD 
an  olloiioo  to  nieii  uf  tlii;  world  hy  luisociuting  it  only  with  the 
moat  Tulg»r  forms  of  urt.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
admit  wither  muHic  or  {Miintiug  iuto  religioUH  service;  hiit,  if 
they  admit  either  the  oiii?  or  th«  other,  lot  it  not  be  had  tiiudii; 
nor  bad  painting :  it  is  certainly  in  nowise  more  fur  Clirint'A 
honor  that  His  praise  should  bo  sung  discordiiiitly,  or  lliti 
miruvlcs  puint«d  dincreditithly,  than  that  lUs  word  lihoiild  bo 
prcHchcd  uugrammaticaHy.  Sumo  Evaiigt'lii.'iil«,  however,  sc«m 
to  take  a  morbid  pndo  in  the  triple  degnidation.* 

g  a.  Tho  oppORito  claKM  of  men,  wlioso  natural  instincts 
load  them  to  mingle  the  refiuvmente  of  art  uith  all  tlio  officoa 
and  practices  of  religion,  are  to  bo  warned,  on  the  contrary, 
how  they  nustake  their  enjoyments  for  their  duties,  or  confound 
poelry  with  faith.  1  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
ji'd  :o  another  in  this  matter,  and  tiiat  it  can  nerer  Ixj  Hiiid  with 
ccriai  ity  how  far  what  seems  frivolity  may  hi-  force,  and  what 
Bccnis  the  indulgence  ef  the  hmirt  nmy  be,  iuduL^],  iu  dedica- 
tion. 1  am  ready  lo  hclieve  that  MotaHtit»io,  ex[>iring  lu  a  can- 
zonot,  may  have  died  lietUif  tliiiii  if  his  prayer  htul  hecn  iu  uu- 
measured  MyllablcK-f     Hut,  for  tho  moKt  purl,  it  is  assuredly 

*  I  do  not  know  anything  niore  humiliating  to  a,  msn  at  eominoD  emao, 
tban  tu  o)K!ii  wliut  in  culkil  :ui  "  UliiHlrati''!  Ititilo"  ot  tu'tdera  iUya.  Sm,  fur 
iimUuicr,  tiiti  pintca  ill  Bruwn'ii  Bililu  (ocUva  :  EUiuburgli.  1M40).  a  lUiidunl 
ovan^.llcal  (Mlitinn.  Our  tijiliit  of  r«lu<'.iag  ttic  paulms  to  tlngKTvl  bi^forc  wu 
wUI  coDdcM^od  V>  fiiuK  ^licm.  Is  a  pomlkl  niniae.  It  h  marvrlloiw  to  IliinEc 
Uuit  liunuLu  crvututva  with  loogum  and  noiih  xhniiUI  rufiiso  to  cliaul  lliu 
vcnio:  "Uvforu  Epliruiiu.  Boijiuuiu.  auil  Mtuuue(-li,  stir  up  tby  Slniogtb, 
and  cotnc  and  liclp  un  ;"  iircfurriug  [liU  : — 

'  Bohold,  how  nt^njumia  txpcPts, 

With  Ephralm  anil  MaiiilsscIi  joined,  ,^i 

III  liieSr  dutivaraiico,  Uie  cffecla  ^^t 

Of  tliy  reaislk'sa  strength  to  find  1"  ^^* 

t "  £n  ITttO.  tglt  de.  qualrv-viogt-duux  aiu,  au  monwDt  <le  rucuvoir  lo 
Tiatlque,  11  raasemljla  ses  ftirwa,  ct  i^bimia.  1  con  Cr&tccur : 

Kli^ruo  Ueuitor  ^^ 

lo  t'  uffru  il  propriu  Ugliu  ^^M 

^^^^^                        Che  in  pcgnci  dul  luu  amor  ^^M 

^^^^H                        SJ  vuolc  a  mu  donar.  ^^M 
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much  to  ho  fciircd  lost  wo  migtske  a  8arnMi<Icr  tA  t)ic  clianns  nf 
art  for  one  l«  the  servioo  of  God  ;  and,  in  llw  art  wliidi  wo  ]>fr- 
mit,  lost  wo  Kututituto  eentirnvnt  for  m&hc,  grace  for  utility. 
And  fur  us  ull  tlicro  is  in  this  mutter  even  u  deeper  dungl^r  than 
tliut  of  indulgence.  Thoni  is  tho  daugcr  of  Artixtioil  I'horiaa- 
iHin.  (_)f  uli  the  forma  of  pride  and  vanity,  as  there  arc  none 
more  subtle,  bo  I  beliovo  there  are  none  more  eintul,  than  tbose 
which  are  manifeHtod  by  the  Pharisees  of  art.  To  be  proad  of 
birtb.  of  place,  of  wit,  of  bodily  beauty,  is  comparativoly  iuiio- 
cent,  just  because  such  pride  la  more  natural,  and  more  easily 
detected.  Bnt  to  he  proud  of  our  sanctities  ;  to  pour  oontompt 
upon  our  fcllowK,  hccituHe,  forsooth,  we  like  to  look  at  Uadoa- 
nm  iu  bowers  of  rosOH,  hotlvr  thim  at  pkiu  pictures  of  plun 
thingH  ;  and  to  make  this  roligiona  art  of  oora  the  exprciwioo  of 
our  own  perpetual  self-complacency, — congratulating  ourselves, 
day  by  day.  on  our  puritios,  proprietiefl,  elevations,  and  iuapiru- 
tions,  as  abovo  tho  reach  of  common  morlalH, — this  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  tho  wi(!kcdi-Mt  luid  fonliHhoHt  forms  uf  human  egot- 
ism ;  and,  truly,  I  hud  rather,  with  grc-at.  thwughtlew,  humble 
Paul  Veronese,  make  tho  Supper  at  I-'nimiuis  a  background  for 
two  children  playing  with  a  dog  (as,  (lod  knows,  men  do  usually 
put  it  in  the  background  to  everything,  if  not  out  of  sight  al- 
together), than  join  that  sohool  of  modern  {Jermanism  wliioh 
wears  iu  pieties  for  deooration  as  women  wear  tboir  diamondx, 
and  flaunts  the  dry  fleeces  of  its  j)hylact«ries  between  ita  duat 
and  the  dew  of  lieaveu. 

A  lui  riTolfli  {1  dgllo, 
Hirn  clii  t'  ofFro  ;  e  pof, 
Nle^.  ^ignor,  m  pnoi, 
Niega  di  pcrdoaar.'  "— 
■  -Da  Stendou.,  Via  lU  MeCiuCatio. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

OF  THK  FALSR  IDEAL:— BECOKDLT,  PBOPANB. 

§  ].  Such  baring  been  the  effects  of  the  purenit  of  idea! 
benut]'  on  the  religious  mind  of  Europe,  vo  might  be  tempted 
neit  to  conaider  in  what  way  the  same  movement  affected  the 
art  which  concerned  itself  with  profane  snbject,  and,  throagh 
that  art,  the  whole  temper  of  modern  civilization. 

[  ahitll,  however,  merely  glauco  at  this  i{tiet)tion.  It  ia  a 
Tory  painful  and  a  very  wide  one.  Its  diBOUNMioii  cimnot  come 
propi'rly  wilhiii  the  limits,  or  even  within  the  aim,  of  a  work 
like  this  ;  it  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sopanttc  essay, 
fttid  that  csaiiy  should  be  written  by  some  one  wliu  had  passed 
lew  of  his  lifi;  than  I  have  among  the  mountiiiiis,  and  more  of 
it  among  mvia.  But  one  or  two  points  may  bo  6UggeBt«d  for  the 
rcudcr  U>  reflect  upon  at  his  leisure. 

§  a.  I  said  Jiist  now  that  wo  might  be  tempted  to  consider 
how  this  pursuit  of  the  idoul  averted  profane  art.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  brought  that  art  into  existence.  As  long  as  men 
sought  for  truth  first,  and  beauty  tH«condiu'ily,  they  cared  chiefly, 
of  course,  for  the  chief  truth,  and  alt  art  was  instinctively 
religions.  But  as  soon  as  they  songit  for  beauty  first,  and 
truth  secondarily,  they  wore  punished  by  losing  sight  of  spirit- 
ual tmtb  altogether,  and  the  profane  (properly  »o  called) 
schools  of  art  were  instantly  developed. 

Tlie  perfect  human  beauty,  which,  to  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, was  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  work  of 
tlio  rising  school,  might  indeed  l>e  in  some  degree  consistent 
witli  tlie  agony  of  Madonnas,  and  the  rei)entance  of  Magda- 
Icnes ;  but  could  not  he  exhibited  in  fulness,  when  Ihe  sub- 
jccts,  however  irreverently  treated,  nevertheles*  demanded  some 
decency  in  the  artist,  and  some  gravity  in  tho  spectatfir.  The 
tuiwly  acquired  powers  of  rounding  limbs,  and  tinting  lips,  liiid 
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too  little  MOpo  in  the  aanctittc«  eren  of  th«  »oftc«t  woman- 
Iiiiot]  ;  mil]  tlio  ncvly  acquired  conceptions  of  tliv  nobilitjr  of 
niikiuliiiva  conid  in  uo  wiaa  be  expicased  bencttth  thu  robea  of 
tlio  ]iniliilt!  or  the  sackcloth  of  the  roclaae.  But  the  source 
from  whk'h  these  ideas  had  been  received  atfonlud  aliw  full  field 
fur  their  expression  ;  the  heathen  mythology,  which  hud  fur- 
nished the  iixitinples  of  these  heights  of  art,  might  agnin  bvconte 
the  Biibjoct  of  the  inspirations  it  had  kindled  ; — with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  oonld  now  be  delighted  in,  without  be- 
ing believed  ;  that  it«  errors  might  be  indulged,  unreprc-^eed  by 
its  awe  ;  and  those  of  ite  duitloa  whoso  function  wui<  temptation 
might  bo  worshipped,  iu  Ecom  of  iho»a  wliotw  hands  were 
charged  with  chafitisoment. 

So,  at  least,  men  dreamed  in  tholr  foolishness, — to  find,  tu 
tho  ages  wore  on,  that  the  rotuniini^  Apollo  bore  not  only  hi^ 
lyre,  but  his  arrows  ;  and  that  at  the  instant  of  Cytheroa's 
resurrection  to  the  sunshine,  Persephone  had  reascended  hor 
throiii'  in  the  deep. 

§  3.  Uttle  thinking  this,  they  gave  themsoWcs  np  fciu-lessly 
to  the  chase  of  the  new  delight,  and  cxliaiistod  tlienuelvcs  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  now  doubly  false.  Formerly,  though 
they  attempted  to  reach  an  unnatural  beauty,  it  was  yet  in  rc'p- 
resenting  historical  facta  and  real  persona  ;  now  they  sought  for 
the  same  unnatural  beauty  in  representing  tales  which  they 
knew  to  bo  Sctitious,  and  personages  who  they  knew  had  never 
cxinU'il.  Such  a  state  of  things  had  never  before  iK-cn  found  in 
any  nation.  Kvery  people  till  then  had  painted  tho  acts  of 
their  kingii,  tlie  triumphs  of  their  nrmiea,  tlic  beauty  of  tlieir 
riteo,  or  the  glory  of  their  gods.  They  showt-d  tho  tJiings  they 
hiwl  scon  or  done  ;  the  beings  they  truly  loved  or  faithfully 
adored.  But  the  ideal  art  of  modern  Europe  was  the  shadow  of 
a  shadow  ;  and  with  moohanism  substituted  for  perception,  and 
bodily  beauty  for  spiritual  life,  it  set  itself  to  represent  men  it 
had  never  seen,  customs  it  had  never  practised,  and  god>  in 
vhom  it  had  never  belit'vcd. 

S  4.  Such  art  could  of  course  hare  no  help  from  tlio  virkuee, 
nor  claint  on  the  ener;,'ies  of  men.  It  necessarily  ^ooti^d  itself 
in  their  vices  and  iheir  idlenesj) ;  and  of  their  vices  principally 
iu  two,  pride  and  sensuality.     To  tho  pride,  was  attached  etni- 
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Dentlj  the  art  of  architoctiiro  ;  to  tho  n^nsuality,  those  of  paint- 
ing and  ficii!ptur«.  Of  tho  full  of  urchitoeturc,  aa  restiltaut  from 
the  fonnaliat  pride  of  its  putroiis  und  dcsif^ers,  1  btivo  s))»kon 
elsevhere.  The  scnsnalisl  idenl.  aa  eoea  ia  iraintiug  and  Ki-^ulp- 
tnre,  remnina  to  be  examined  here.  Hut  one  intcrcflting  wir- 
cnmatatme  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  maiinvr  of  the 
separation  of  these  arts.  Pride,  being  wholly  a  vice,  and  in 
every  phase  inexcuitable,  wholly  lietrayed  and  di'.-!iroycd  tho  art 
whieh  wax  founded  on  it.  But  passiou,  hnving  Mime  root  und 
usiit  in  heiilthy  nature,  and  only  becoming  guilty  in  exuoM,  did 
not  altogether  deMniy  the  art  fouudwl  uptm  it.  The  Architcut> 
nre  of  Palladio  is  wholly  virtudexK  iind  denpiciible.  Not  so  tho 
VCDlUot  Titian,  nor  the  Antiopn  of  Oorregglo. 

§  6.  We  Gnd,  llion,  ut  the  olojtu  of  the  Hixtocnth  century,  the 
nrt«of  painting  and  soiilpturo  wholly  devoted  to  entertain  the 
indolent  and  Kitiiite  the  luxuriuuH.  To  effect  these  noble  ends, 
they  took  a  thousuud  different  forma ;  painting,  however,  of 
coarse  being  the  most  complying,  aiming  aometimea  at  moro 
amusement  by  deception  in  landscapes,  or  minutu  Imitation  of 
Dfttund  object*  ;  H(imctim<«  giving  more  piquant  excitement  ia 
lmltl('-pi<«e«  full  of  eluiight^r,  or  revels  deep  in  dnuikennoaB ; 
sometimcd  entering  n]K>n  ecrious  gubjccta,  for  the  sake  of  gro- 
1ei<(|ue  fiends  and  picturesque  infernos,  or  that  it  might  iutro- 
dticc  pretty  children  as  cherubs,  and  handsome  women  aa  JAag- 
dalente  and  Maries  of  Kgypt,  or  portraits  of  patrons  in  the 
character  of  the  more  decorous  saints :  but  raore  frequently,  for 
direct  flatteries  of  this  kind,  recnrring  to  Pagan  mytliology,  and 
painting  frail  ladies  as  goddesses  or  graces,  and  foolish  kings  in 
radiant  apotheosis  ;  while,  for  the  earthly  delight  of  tike  persons 
whom  it  honored  as  divine,  it  ransacked  the  records  of  lusoioos 
fable,  and  brought  back,  in  fullest  depth  of  dye  and  flame  of 
fancy,  the  impun^t  dreams  of  the  un-Christian  ages. 

g  6.  Mvanwhilo,  the  art  of  sculpture,  less  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  mere  anitijiemcnt.  was  more  or  less  r^-servcd  tor  the 
affpotatiDUM  of  tjww  ;  and  the  study  of  the  claiitiicul  statues  in- 
troduoed  various  ideas  on  the  subjecls  of  "ituriiy,"  "  chtiK- 
ti^,"  and  "  dignity,"  such  as  it  was  possiblo  for  people  to 
entertain  who  were  themselves  impure,  luxurious,  and  ridicu- 
lous.   It  is  a  matter  of  extremo  difficulty  to  uxpluin  the  exact 
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character  Af  tliia  modern  soalptuivequo  idcul ;  bnt  iU  relation  to 
tlio  true  idcsd  may  be  best  iindcrstoud  hy  considering  it  as  in 
exaot  pnralleliiim  with  tlio  relation  of  the  word  "  UMt«"  to  Uie 
word  "  loTe."  Wherever  the  word  "  twile"  i«  ii»d  with  respect 
to  mutters  of  art,  it  indicates  cither  tliut  th<i  thing  spoken  of 
belongs  to  some  inferior  class  of  objocbs,  or  that  the  penwn 
Mpoiiking  has  »  fiiUe  conception  of  its  nature.  For,  consider 
the  cxucl  BCUBU  in  which  h  work  of  art  is  said  to  be  "  in  guod  or 
bad  tuAte."  It  doog  not  mcun  that  it  is  true,  or  (alRO  ;  tliat  it 
is  beuutifnl,  or  ugl)' ;  but  that  it  does  or  docs  not  coniplj  either 
with  the  lawH  of  t:hoice,  which  are  enforced  by  certain  modes  of 
life ;  or  the  habits  of  mind  ]>roduci:)d  by  a  particular  sort  of 
education.  It  does  not  mean  merely  fashionable,  that  is,  com- 
plying with  a  momentary  caprice  of  the  upper  classes  ;  but  it 
means  agreeing  with  the  habitual  sense  which  the  most  refined 
education,  common  to  tiiose  upper  classes  at  the  period,  givea  to 
their  whole  mind.  Now,  therefore,  so  fur  an  that  education 
does  indeed  tend  to  make  the  een^CH  delicate,  ami  the  ixirccp- 
tiunt  uocunitc.  and  thus  enables  people  to  bu  plcosvd  with  qaiot 
instead  of  gaudy  color,  and  with  graceful  instead  of  coame 
form  ;  and.  by  long  acqiiuintiinco  with  the  beat  things,  to  dis- 
cern (jniekly  whut  is  Unc  tr<im  what  is  common  ; — so  far, 
acquired  tn«t«  is  an  honontblc  faculty,  and  it  is  true  praise  of 
anything  l«  «ay  it  in  "in  good  taste."  But  so  far  us  this 
higher  edtietilion  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  sjinpuiliics  and 
harden  the  heart,  diniintsliing  the  interest  of  all  beautiful 
things  by  familiarity,  until  even  what  is  best  can  hardly  please, 
and  what  is  brlglitost  hardly  entertain  ; — so  far  as  it  fosters 
pride,  and  It^ads  men  to  found  the  pleasure  they  take  in  any- 
thing,  not  on  the  worthiness  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  degree  in 
which  it  indicates  some  greatness  of  their  own  {oa  people  build 
marble  porticos,  and  inlay  marble  floors,  not  so  nnicb  beainse 
they  like  the  colors  of  marble,  or  find  it  pleuMant  to  the  foot,  as 
because  such  porches  and  floors  are  costly,  and  separated  in  all 
human  eyes  from  plain  entrances  of  stone  uud  timber)  ; — to  fax 
w  it  leads  people  to  prefer  gracefulness  of  dress,  manner,  and 
aspect,  to  value  of  8iibxtAnce  and  ho^irt,  liking  a  well  naid  thinj; 
better  than  a  tnto  tiling,  and  a  well  trained  manner  better  UiKn 
a  sincere  one,  and  a  delicately  formed  face  better  than  a  good- 


nutured  one,  and  in  all  othor  ways  and  things  setting  cuxtom 
and  eembtaoco  aboro  evorlastitig  tnitli  : — bo  far,  linuDy,  aa  it  in- 
duces a  sense  of  inhcrcut  distinction  between  class  and  classt 
and  caiuGs  eTeiythiog  to  be  more  or  lose  despised  which  tias  no 
social  rank,  so  that  the  affection,  pleasure,  or  grief  of  a  down 
are  looked  upon  as  of  no  interest  compared  witli  the  affection 
Mid  grief  of  a  well-bred  man  ; — juat  so  far,  in  all  these  several 
ways,  the  feeling  induced  by  what  is  called  a  "  libend  nluca- 
tion"  is  utterly  adverse  to  the  undcrstnmling  of  noble  art ;  iind 
tlio  name  which  ie  given  to  the  fooling, — Ta8t«,  GoQt,  OunIo,— 
in  all  laiiguugCK,  indiuatc-s  the  baecni'ss  of  it,  for  it  implied  thut 
art  gives  only  a  kind  uf  pk-ueuru  aunlogous  to  that  doriv<!<l  from 
outing  by  tlie  palati*. 

§  7.  Modern  cdtication,  not  in  art  only,  but  in  all  other 
things  referable  to  the  same  standard,  has  invariably  given  taste 
in  this  bad  sense  ;  it  has  given  fastidi oneness  of  choice  without 
judgment,  supcrciliousnese  of  manner  without  dignity,  refine- 
nient  of  habit  without  parity,  grace  of  expression  without  siu- 
eerity,  and  desire  of  loveliness  without  love ;  and  the  niwlem 
"  Ideal  "  of  high  art  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  gracefulnoiw 
and  reeervo  of  the  dmwingroom  with  u  certain  measure  of 
classical  sensuality.  Of  this  last  clement,  and  the  singular  arti- 
fice* by  which  vice  succwds  in  cumliining  it  with  what  appears 
to  he  pure  and  6i^ven\  it  would  take  us  long  to  reason  fully  ;  I 
would  rather  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out  for  hiniiielf  the  oon- 
sidenttiou  of  the  iuHuenee,  in  this  direction,  of  statues, 
bron/e^,  and  paintings,  as  at  present  employed  by  the  upjKT 
circles  of  Ijondtin,  and  (especially)  Paris  ;  and  tliis  not  so 
mncli  in  the  works  which  are  really  fine,  as  in  the  ninltiplicd 
coarse  copies  of  them  ;  taking  the  widest  rango.  from  Dannae- 
ker'a  Ariadne  down  tu  the  amorous  shepherd  and  ahepherdesc 
m  china  on  the  drawingroom  time-piece,  rigidly  questioning, 
in  each  case,  how  far  the  charm  of  the  art  does  indeed  dejwnd 
on  some  appeal  to  the  inferior  passions.  Ix!t  it  be  eonsideriHl. 
for  instunce,  exactly  how  far  the  value  of  a  picture  of  a  girl's 
Oead  by  Gr«uzc  would  be  lowered  in  tlic  market,  if  the  dr(«B, 
which  now  leaves  thiB  bosom  bare,  wero  raised  to  the  neck ;  and 
how  far.  in  the  commonest  lithograph  of  some  utterly  popniar 
nibject, — for  instance,  the  tcuchiug  of  Uncle  Tom  by  Eva, — the 
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eontiment  wliich  i#  inippoaed  to  bo  «xcit«d  \>j  the  exhibition  of 
Christianity  in  youth  i»  cotapli«itt«d  willi  tlwt  which  Hvpcndx 
apon  Eva's  huttng  u  iliiinty  fmit  am]  »  vrcII-mikJc  mitin  xlipjicr  ; 
— and  then,  having  compli'tcly  det«rroinod  for  bini«ctf  how  far 
the  etemetit  oxisU,  cunsiiier  fartbvr,  whether,  wbcn  art  is  thm 
froqiient  (for  froqnetit  he  will  asmrodly  find  it  to  be)  in  its  ap- 
peal to  tho  lower  piLSsions.  it  is  likely  to  attain  the  iiigliest 
order  of  merit,  or  be  judfjod  by  the  truoat  etandarda  of  judg- 
ment. For,  of  all  tbo  cauHoa  which  have  oorobincd,  in  modem 
timcj*,  to  lower  tlio  rank  of  art,  I  believe  tbia  to  be  one  of  Uie 
mmi  fatal  ;  while,  ns-iprocally,  it  may  be  r]iii>etioiied  how  far 
socioty  HnfFcr*,  in  ibt  turn,  from  the  inlliioaiN^  [KWM»»e<l  otot  it 
by  the  nrt«  it  has  dcgrinlod.  Tt  )HH>ms  to  nio  a  nultjoct  of  th« 
very  dcpprst  interest  to  detomiino  what  ha»  been  tlie  effect  npon 
the  Enropean  nations  of  tlio  groat  change  by  which  art  became 
again  capable  of  niiniKt(>ring  delicately  to  tho  loner  passiutts,  as 
it  had  in  the  wonit  days  of  Rome ;  how  hr,  indeed,  in  all  ages, 
the  full  of  uatton^  may  be  attribntod  to  art's  arriving  at  tliis 
particalar  stage  among  them.  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  any  of 
JU  stagex,  it  is  iiica{>ah1e  of  being  em]iloynd  for  evil,  bnt  that 
awuredly  an  Egyptian,  Sjmrtjin,  or  Norm/iii  w:i8  unexposed  to 
the  kind  of  t*impt«tion  which  in  eontinually  offered  by  the  deli- 
cate painting  and  sctdptnre  of  modern  days  ;  and,  although  thfl 
diseased  imagination  might  complete  tho  imperfect  image  of 
heauty  from  tho  colored  image  on  tho  wall,*  or  tho  most  revolt- 
ing tlionght*  bo  anggested  by  the  mocking  barbarism  of  tba 
Oothio  sculpture,  tlieir  hard  outline  and  rude  execution  wore 
free  frmn  all  tho  subtle  treachery  which  now  fillg  tbo  flushed 
canvas  and  llie  rotindod  murblo. 

§  8.  I  cannot,  however,  pnrcno  this  inquiry  here.  For  oar 
present  pnrpoeo  it  'la  enough  to  note  tliat  tho  feeling,  in  itaelf  w 
deboeod,  branchea  upwards  into  that  of  which,  white  no  one  has 
cause  to  bo  ashamed,  no  one,  on  the  other  band,  has  canse  to  be 
proud,  namely,  tho  admiration  of  physical  beauty  in  the  human 
form,  as  distinguished  from  oxpre^ion  of  character.  Every 
one  can  easily  approciato  the  merit  of  regular  features  and  woll- 
formcd  UmlM,  but  it  requires  some  attention,  sympathy,  od^ 
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8onao.  to  detect  the  ctiArm  of  passing  exprcsgion,  or  tife-discU 
plined  character.  The  bcawty  of  tho  Apollo  Uelvidore,  or 
VenuB  de  Medicis,  is  perfectly  palpable  to  any  shiillow  line  lady 
or  line  gentleman,  though  they  vonld  have  perceived  none  in 
the  f&oe  of  «n  old  weather-bcatei!  St.  Peter,  or  a  grcy-hnirod 
"  Grandmother  Loia,"  The  knowledge  that  long  stmly  in 
STOeHOiy  to  prmluce  these  regular  typea  of  the  hiimiin  form 
roiident  the  facile  admiration  matter  of  eager  eelf-ooin{jlai.^(tncy  ; 
the  shallow  spectator,  delighted  that  ho  can  really,  and  without 
hypocriity,  admire  what  required  much  thought  1^  pnjdiice,  i"iip- 
poses  himnolf  endowed  with  the  highest  critical  fttoultic«,  and 
easily  ]ct«  himself  be  carriwl  into  rhaiwodies  about  the  "  ideal," 
which,  when  all  is  said,  if  they  bo  accurately  examined,  will  bo 
found  littTally  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Sgnre  haa 
got  handsome  calves  to  ita  legs,  and  a  straight  noae. 

§  S.  That  they  do  mean,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  thin 
may  bo  caifily  ascertained  by  watching  the  ta«t«  of  the  same  per- 
sona in  other  thiiigi".  Tho  fashionable  lady  who  will  write  five 
o^  six  pages  in  her  diary  respecting  tho  effect  npon  hor  mind  of 
such  and  such  an  "  ideal "  in  marble,  will  have  her  drawing- 
room  table  covered  with  Books  of  Beauty,  in  which  the  engrav- 
ingB  represent  the  human  form  in  every  possible  aspect  of  dia- 
torlion  and  affectjition  ;  and  the  connoisseur  who,  in  the  morn- 
ing, pretends  to  the  most  exquisite  taate  in  the  antique,  will  he 
kMn,  in  the  evening,  in  his  opera-stall,  applauding  the  looat 
gntcoful  gestures  of  the  least  modest  figurante. 

%  10.  But  even  this  vulgar  pursuit  of  physical  beauty  (vul- 
gar in  tho  profoundost  Benac,  for  there  is  no  vulgarity  like  the 
vulgarity  of  education)  would  he  less  contemptible  if  it  really 
succeeded  in  its  object ;  but,  like  all  pursuits  carried  to  inordi- 
nate length,  it  defeats  itst^If.  Physical  beauty  is  a  noble  thing 
when  it  is  aeen  in  porfectncas  ;  but  tho  manner  in  which  the 
moderns  pursue  their  ideal  prvvcnts  their  ever  reidly  seeing  what 
they  are  always  seeking  ;  for.  requiring  that  all  forma  should  be 
regular  and  faultless,  they  permit,  or  even  compel,  their  paint> 
ere  and  sculptors  to  work  chiefly  by  rule,  altering  their  models 
to  fit  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  ia  right.  When  such 
artists  look  at  a  face,  they  da  not  give  it  tlie  attention  necessary 
to  discern  what  beauty  is  already  in  its  peculiar  features ;  bat 
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only  to  sec  how  liest  it  tnay  be  altered  into  something  for  which 
ihvy  tinvo  thomsolTca  laid  down  tlio  laws.  Natnro  never  unrcil* 
hi>r  bounty  to  audi  a  gt^»-  >>ho  kc^eps  whutever  sho  Iiim  done 
bttst,  elutw  sealed,  until  it  is  re^;ardecl  with  reTcrcnee.  To  the 
piiintcir  who  honon  her.  she  will  open  a  rerolation  io  tho  faco  of 
H  street  nicndioant ;  but  iu  the  work  of  tlie  (winter  who  alten 
her.  ehe  will  inukc  Portia  bdoonic  ij;nol>le  iind  Periliu  graceleas. 

^11.  fior  is  tiie  effect  letw  for  cril  on  the  mind  of  the  gea- 
enl  observer.  The  lover  ot  ideal  beauty,  with  all  his  ooncep- 
tiotm  narrowed  by  rule,  neTer  looks  carefully  enough  upon  tJie 
features  which  do  not  come  under  his  law  (or  any  others),  to 
digc-ern  tlie  inner  l>eatity  in  them.  The  strange  intrioaoie* 
about  the  lines  of  t.lic  lips,  and  marvellous  shadows  and  watch- 
fires  of  the  eye,  and  wavering  traceries  of  the  eyelash,  and  infi- 
nite moduktione  of  the  brow,  wherein  high  humanity  is  enibod< 
led,  are  all  invisible  to  him,  Ue  finds  hiniAvlf  driven  buck  at 
last,  with  all  his  idealism,  to  the  lionno  of  the  ball-room,  whom 
youth  and  pa&sion  can  as  easily  distinguish  as  his  utmost  criti- 
cal science  ;  whercins,  the  ol>server  who  has  accustomc*)  himselt 
to  take  human  faoea  as  God  made  them,  will  often  find  as  mucli 
beauty  on  a  village  ^oen  as  in  the  proudest  room  of  siato,  and  a« 
much  in  the  free  scats  of  a  cluireh  aisle,  as  iu  all  the  sacred 
paintings  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Pitti.  ' 

S  12.  Then,  farther,  the  habit  of  disdwning  ordinary  truth, 
and  seeking  to  alter  it  so  as  to  fit  the  fancy  of  the  beholder, 
gradually  infects  the  mind  in  all  its  other  operation  ;  so  that  it 
begins  to  projwse  to  itself  an  ideal  in  history,  an  ideal  in  gen- 
eral narration,  an  ideal  in  purtraituro  and  description,  and  in 
CTcry  thing  else  where  truth  may  bo  painful  or  uniutereetiog ; 
with  the  necessary  resuJt  of  more  or  less  weakness,  wickedneas, 
and  uaelessnoss  in  all  that  is  done  or  said,  with  the  do«iro  ot 
ooncealing  this  painful  truth.  And,  finally,  even  when  truth  is 
not  intentionally  concealed,  the  pursuer  of  idealism  will  pass  liis 
days  in  fal»e  and  utieless  traina  of  thought,  pluming  hinisvlf,  all 
tlio  while,  upon  his  su{>eriorily  therein  to  the  test  of  mankind. 
A  modem  German,  without  either  invention  or  sense,  seoiog  a 
rapid  in  a  river,  will  immediately  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  the  composition  of  dialogues  between  amorous  water 
nymphs  and  unhappy  mariners  ;  while  tlie  man  of  true  invea- 
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tion,  pow«r,  and  sense  will,  tn$tcnd,  set  himnlf  to  consider 
whetlicr  tho  rocks  in  tho  river  could  iuivo  their  poinla  knocked 
off,  or  the  bouts  upon  it  bo  mudc  witli  stronger  bottoms, 

§  13.  Of  tills  final  buseness  of  the  falao  idosl.  its  miaorablo 
waat«  of  time,  strength,  and  available  intoUoct  of  man,  by  turn- 
ing, as  1  have  said  above,  innocence  of  pastime  into  seriousnefu' 
of  occupation,  it  is,  of  course,  hardly  possible  to  sketch  out 
aven  so  much  as  the  leading  manifestatiiHis,  The  vain  and 
haughty  projects  of  youth  for  future  life  ;  the  giddy  reveries 
of  iusatiahle  Hclf  exaltation ;  the  diacontontcil  dream*  of  wliat 
might  buvv  biwn  or  ithould  bo,  invtoad  of  tho  thankful  under- 
standing  of  what  is ;  tho  ciuting  itbout  for  sources  of  intercut  in 
Kcnsclcss  fiction,  instead  of  tho  real  human  liiatorics  ot  tho  peo- 
ple round  ns ;  tho  prolongation  from  age  to  age  of  romantia 
historical  deceptions  instead  of  sifted  truth  ;  the  pleasurea 
taken  in  fanciful  portraits  of  rural  or  romantic  life  in  poetry 
and  on  the  stage,  witliont  the  smallest  effort  to  rescne  tho  liv- 
ing rural  population  of  tho  world  from  its  ignorance  or  mis- 
ery ;  the  excitement  of  tho  feelings  by  labored  imagination  of 
Gpirita,  fairies,  monsters,  and  demons,  isituing  in  total  blind- 
nctw  of  heart  and  tiight  to  tho  true  presences  of  beneficent  or 
de^tnictivo  spiritual  powers  around  us ;  iu  fine,  tho  constant 
abandonment  of  all  tho  straightforward  paths  of  sense  and 
duty,  for  fear  of  losing  some  of  tJie  enticement  of  ghoati; 
joys,  or  trampling  somewhat  "sopra  lor  vanitii,  che  par  j)er- 
Bona ;"  all  these  various  forms  of  false  idealism  havo  so  en- 
tangled tUe  modem  mind,  ofton  called,  I  sapposo  ironically, 
practical,  that  truly  I  believe  there  never  yet  was  idoliitry  of 
stock  or  staff  so  utterly  unholy  aa  this  our  idolatry  of  shadows  ; 
nor  am  I  think  that,  of  those  who  burnt  ineenne  under  oaks, 
and  poplars,  and  elms,  because  "  tlie  shadow  thereof  was  good," 
it  could  in  any  wi»o  bo  more  justly  or  sternly  declared  than  of 
na — "Tho  wind  hath  bound  them  np  id  her  wings,  and  tfaej 
tball  he  aBhamed  becunse  of  their  sacriCiceB."  * 


■  Hosea,  chap.  iv.  U,  18,  uid  19. 
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CF  AFTER  VL 
or  THE  TRUE  IDEAL  :— FIBST,   PUBI3T. 

g  1.  Hayiho  thus  glanced  at  the  principal  modes  in  vhich 
the  imitgination  works  for  evil,  we  miiat  nipidly  not*  also  tlia 
principul  directions  in  which  it«  operation  is  ailmis^ible,  «vcu  in^J 
changing  or  strangely  combining  what  is  hrougltt  within  iM^| 
sphere.  ^^ 

For  hitherto  we  have  spoken  as  if  every  ehango  wilfully 

wrought  by  the  imagination  wiia  an  error  ;  Apparently  implying 

that  its  only  proper  work  waa  to  summoa  up  (he  memories  of 

post  cventa,  and  the  aiilici{iations  of  future  oue«,  iindor  aKpecta 

which  would  hi-ur  thv  sterncflt  testnof  historical  inviwtigation, 

,  or  abstract  rciusouiiig,     Aud   in    gcmorul   this   ia.   indeed,    its 

'^noblest  work.     Nercrthelcaa,  it  haa  also  pcrmisaiblo  tunctiooa 

^(eculiarlr  its  own,  and  certain  rights  of  feigning,  and  adorning, 

and  fancifully  arranging,  inalienable  from  ita  nature.     Evcry- 

'  thing  that  is  natural  is,  within  certain  limits,  right ;  And 

must  take  oaro  not,  in  uver-a(> verity,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  any 

rcfroaliing  or  animating   )>i>wer  ordained  to  bo  in  us  for  oar 

hel]). 

§  3.  (A),  It  was  noto<l  in  speaking  above  of  the  Angelicao 
or  passionate  ideal,  that  there  was  a  certain  virtue  in  it  depend- 
ent on  the  expreasioa  of   ita  loving  onthiisiosni.     (Chap,  m 

8  10.) 

(B).  In  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty  as  one  of  the  d 
actcristicH  of  the  highest  art,  it  was  also  said  that  tliere  wcra 
certain  ways  of  showing   this  beauty  by  gathering  togeUier, 
without  altering,  the  Unest  forma,  and  marking  them  by  genU* 
emphasis.     (CJiap.  m,  5  I.'t.) 

(0).  And  in  speaking  of  tlio  true  ujmw  of  imagination  it  was 
said,  that  we  miglit  be  allowed  to  on,-itte  fur  oureolrcs,  in  inno* 
cent  play,  fairies  and  naiads,  and  other  such  fictitious  croataroe. 
(Chap.  IV.  §  5.) 


lioyr  thin  loving  onthniiiiufiD,  which  seeks  for  a  beauty  dt  to 
be  tho  object  of  eternal  lovo  ;  this  inventive  skill,  which  kindly 
displays  whut  exists  around  us  in  tho  world  ;  and  this  plnyful 
ener^  of  thoa;R;iit  which  delights  in  various  conditiutin  of  the 
impossible,  are  three  forms  of  idealism  more  or  leas  crotinecLvd 
with  tiie  three  tendencies  of  the  arlistic»l  mind  which  I  h«cl 
oocaaion  to  explain  in  tJie  chapter  on  the  Nnture  of  Ootliic,  ia 
tlio  Stoniw  of  Venice.     It  was  there  pointed   out,   tliatT  the 
tilings  around  us  cuntitining  inixoil  good  iind  ovil,  certsin  meal 
choso  the  good  and  left  the  evil  (thencu  properly  called  Pur-) 
ist«) ;  others  received  both  ffood  and  uvil  together  (thence  prop-] 
orly  eolled  flaturaliste) ;  and  others  hud  a  tendency  to  choowj 
tho  evil  and  leave  tho  good,   whom,  for  convenience'  sake,  I' 
termed  Sensualists.     I  do  not  mean  to  eay  that  painters  of 
fairies  and  naiads  must  belong  to  this  last  and  lowest  claM,  or 
habitually  choose  the  evil  and  leave  the  jfood  ;  but  there  i«, 
DeTCitlieless,  a  strange  connection  between  the  roiiilciMi  play  ol; 
the  imagination,  and  a  ncaw  of  tho  pre«onco  of  evil,  which  ia! 
usiutlly  more  or  loss  d('velopi>d  in  those  vacations  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  which  wo  pruporly  attach  the  word  Grotesque. 

h'or  this  reason,  wo  shall  Gnd  it  convenient  to  imrange  what 
wo  have  to  note  respecting  tmo  idculiem  under  tho  three 
heads — 

A.  Purist  Idealism. 

B.  \aturalit<t  Idealism.  ^_ 

C.  Grutcs<{Uu  Idealism.  ^M 
"g  3.  A.  Purist  IdculiMm. — It  results  from  the  unwillingnCM 

of  men  whoso  dispositions  are  more  than  ordinarily  tender  and 
lOly,  to  contemplate  the  various  forms  of  definite  evil  which 
necessarily  occur  in  the  daily  iMpocts  of  the  world  around  them. 
They  shrink  from  them  as  from  pollution,  and  endeavor  to 
areata  for  themselves  an  imaginary  Btat«,  in  which  pain  and  im- 
jwrfoction  either  do  not  exiet,  or  exist  in  some  edgelesa  and 
enfeebled  condition. 

As,  however,  pain  and  imperfection  are,  by  eternal  Iawm, 
bound  up  with  existence,  so  far  oa  it  is  Tijiblu  to  tin,  the 
endeavor  to  cost  them  away  invariably  indioat«s  aoompurative 
childishness  of  mind,  and  produces  a  childish  form  of  art.  In 
>ictn),  ihv  effort  >a  most  mooeeafal  when  it  is  mo«l  i 
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iio  (JiatnTbance  of   coiwcienco,- 
rather,  in  somo  scum,  wc  might  itar, 
hoveTcr,  evident,  at  Brst  thought,  tt 
nutiiro  without  ovil  must  oitfaor  bo  i<k 
bo  ftil«c  idi'ula,  it  thvy  are  an<li>ralaod 
taete.     They  (miii  only  be  cluised  omol 
tnio  ideal,  id  eo  fur  a«  they  aro  nnderet 
than  eipri>asione  of  the  painter's  pernonal 

j!  4.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  iastanc 
plain  our  meaning. 

The  life  of  Angelico  was  alinosiL  entf 
doaror  to  imagine  the  beings  belonging 
purity  of  life,  hahitnal  olcvution  of  thoiigl 
nnsot  tlisposition,  ho  vtaa  ennblci]  to  cx] 
tions  upon  the  humiui  countv[ian(.-i.>  lu  no  i 
linco.  In  onlcr  to  cfffft  olotiR^r  distinct! 
beings  and  those  of  thiK  world,  ho  repr 
clothed  in  draporics  of  the  purest  color,  or 
burnished  gold,  und  ontirdy  ehudowleM. 
of  gesture,  and  disposition  of  folds  of  d 
treatment  gives  j>erliapB  the  best  idea  of  a 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming.  1 
ideal  ;*  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  arrire* 
chitnicnl  und  contradictory  of  the  appennii 
•arily  precluden   those  who 
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concoiTv  wickedneas,  coaraeaeas,  or  basenesa ;  everj  one  of  hie 
fiffOTM  looks  us  if  it  had  been  copiiMi  from  aome  creature  who 
had  never  harbored  an  unkind  thought,  or  permitted  itatilf  in 
an  ignoble  action.  With  thin  immeni»c  lo?i>  of  mental  jiurlty 
is  joined,  in  Stotliard,  a  love  of  mere  phyitical  smootliiKiw  and 
softnctM,  u>  that  ho  lived  in  a  univoree  of  mti  gnuu  and  «t»tn- 
less  foaataiuB,  Lender  trees,  and  iitotics  at  which  uu  foot  could 
8tumbl«. 

All  thia  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  somotimes  uij^  ns  to  an 
endeavor  to  make  the  world  it«elf  more  like  the  conception  of 
tho  paint«r.     At  loast,  in  the  tnidst  of  its  malice,  misery,  and 
biuM-ness,  it  is  often  a  relief  to  glance  at  ttie  graceful  shadown, 
and  take,  for  momentary  companton&liip,  creatures  full  only  of 
love,  gladness,  and  honor.     But  the  jxrfwt  truth  will  at  last 
Tindicattj  its(-lf  againiit  the  purtiat  truth  ;  the  help  whieh  wo 
can  gain  from  tho  uniiub«tantial  vision  will  bo  only  like  that 
which  we  tnay  sometimes  receive,  in  weariness,  from  the  socnt 
of  a  flower  or  the  passing  of  a  breeze^     For  ail  firm  aid  and 
Ntondy  use,  vo  must  look  to  harder  realities  ;  and.  its  fur  as  the 
painter  himself  is  regarded,  we  can  only  receive  such  work  as 
the  sign  of  an  amiable  imheoility.     It  is  indeed  ideal ;  but  ideal 
as  a  fair  dream  is  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  fueuUies 
ar«  astir.     The  apparent  completonesa  of  grace  can  never  bo 
attuned  without  much  definite  falsification   as  well  as  omis- 
sion ;  stones,  over  which  we  cannot  stumble,  must  he  ill-drawn 
atones  ;  trees,  wliich  arc  all  gentleness  and  softness,  cannot  be 
trees  of  wood  ;  nor  companies  without  evil  in  them,  companies 
of  flesh  and  blood.     The  habit  of  falHiflcatton  (with  whatever 
iiiin)  begins  always  in  dnlncss  and  ends  always  in  incapacity ; 
nothing  can  bo  more  pitiable  than  any  endeavor  by  Stothard  to 
express  facts  boyoud  his  own  upbore  of  soft  pathos  or  grttooful 
mirth,  and   nothing   more  unwise  than  the  aim  at  a  similar 
ideality  by  any  painter  who  has  power  to  render  a  sinceror 
trotb. 

g  6.  1  remember  another  interesting  example  of  ideality  on 
tbisMme  root,  but  Iwionging  Ui  another  bnuich  of  it.  in  tho 
Torks  of  a  young  Gorman  [wintor.  wbieh  I  saw  some  time  ago 
in  a  London  drawingroom.  He  hiwi  been  travelling  in  Itj»ly, 
and  had  brought  boma  a  ]H>rtfolio  of  ekotchcs  remarkable  &like 
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*<?ntinei0,  and  the  bonn<I1CJia  < 
cuine  nnder  liis  hniid,  only  vn 

It  wna  very  iiitervKttng  to  observe  thh 
omissions  1»j'  winch  thin  wa»  <,'(Tcclcd| 
Bliglitcxt  dvgnv?  nioro  in  onlor  upon 
tipon  the  Tincleavea  at  the  window,  snij 
fell  from  thorn  niitiimllT  conccul  tho  rot 
all  thD  tiowers  in  the  foregronnd,  nnd 
all  the  folds  of  the  whit©  clouds,  and 
ones  ;  to  mark  the  graoefu)  briuichfj  of 
way  or  anoth<>r,  begnilo  the  eye  from 
gninly  ;  to  give  every  pMaaiit-grlrl  whoso 
precision  4>f  an  angel,  and  every  one  wliosi 
bearing  of  a  princess ;  llnitlly,  to  give  a 
(')citr  origan izatioD,  and  ecrvno  vitjdity  to 
landscape  ; — euch  were  his  artiGccM,  and  i 
was  impossiblo  not  to  empathise  deeply  \ 
a  painter  :  and  it  was  just  cause  for  gn 
to  travel,  as  it  were,  through  Italy  with  ai 
work  had,  nevertheleea,  ita  stern  limitatio 
lasting  inferiority.  Always  soothing  ar 
never  bo  tiuhltmo,  never  porfoclly  nor  en 
for  the  narrow  spirit  of  correetion  couk 
into  any  scene  ;  the  calm  cheerfulness  wl 
fliiwlow  of  the  cypress,  andthj 
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heeded,  and  the  mists  of  the  ApennincB  epreod  their  htao  reils 
in  rain. 

I  7.  To  thio  inherent  shortcominji;  anil  nnrronness  of  roiioh 
the  farUier  defect  was  added,  that  this  work  guvo  no  uHcfuI 
repreacntation  of  the  state  of  facts  in  the  country  whleli  it  pre- 
tended to  contemplate.  It  vas  not  only  witiiting  in  all  the 
higher  elementa  of  beauty,  hut  wholly  uuiivniluhk'  for  instruc- 
iion  of  any  kind  beyond  that  wliioh  exists  iu  pluneurableneeH  of 
pure  emotion.  And  considering  what  coat  of  labor  was  devoted 
to  the  Beries  of  drawiugK,  it  could  not  but  be  matter  for  ^ave 
blame,  as  well  as  for  partial  contempt,  that  a  man  of  amiable 
feeling  and  considerable  intollcc;taul  power  should  thns  expend 
his  life  in  the  declaration  of  his  own  petty  pietioR  and  pleasant 
rereriea,  learing  the  burden  of  human  sorrow  unwitnesnod  ;  and 
the  power  of  Ood's  judgments  unoonfeasied  ;  and,  while  poor 
Italy  lay  wounded  and  moaning  at  his  feet,  p»««  by.  in  priestly 
cnim,  lest  the  whiteness  of  his  decent  resturo  shonld  bo  spotted 
■with  unhallowed  blood. 

§  8.  Of  several  other  forms  of  Purism  I  shall  hare  to  speak 
hereafter,  more  especially  of  that  exhibited  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  early  religious  painters  ;  but  these  examples  are  enongli,  for 
the  present,  to  show  the  general  principle  that  the  purest  ideal, 
though  in  some  measure  true,  in  so  far  as  it  springs  from  the 
true  longings  of  an  earnest  mind,  is  yet  necessarily  in  many 
thing))  dellcient  or  blomable,  and  alwitya  an  indication  of  notiie 
degree  of  weakness  in  the  mind  pursuing  it.  But,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  it  ia  to  he  not«d  that  entire  sconi  of  thie  purist  ideal  isi 
the  sign  of  a  far  greater  weuknean.  Multitudes  of  petty  ar- 
tists, incapable  of  any  noble  sensation  whatever,  but  acquainted, 
in  a  dim  way.  wit]i  the  technicalities  of  the  Khools,  mock  at  the 
art  whose  depths  they  cannot  fathom,  and  whose  motives  tlioy 
cannot  comprehend,  but  of  which  they  can  easily  detect  the  ini- 
pcrfections,  and  deride  the  simplioities.  Thna  poor  fnmignlory 
Fuseli,  with  an  art  composed  of  the  tinsel  of  the  stage  and  llio 
]mnic8  of  the  nursery,  sjieaks  eontemptuoualy  of  the  name  of 
AnRelico  as  "dearer  to  saneiiiy  than  to  arL"  And  n  large 
jiortion  of  the  n^iHtunce  to  the  noble  Pre-Uaphaehtc  niovcnutnt 
nf  our  own  dayn  has  been  oflorod  by  men  who  suppose  tlio 
entire  function  of  the  artist  in  this  world  to  conaist  in  laying 
on  color  with  a  large  brush,  and  surrouadiog  daeface  of  fUks 
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white  with  bUtimiaoti«  brown  ;  mon  wlicwc  cutiro  capacities  of 
bmu>  s()ii1,  Hn<]  Eympiithy,  uppliud  industnoiioly  to  the  end  nf 
their  lives,  would  not  vn»blo  them,  at  lut,  to  jwiint  so  much  lu 
one  of  tho  Icavits  of  tho  nettles  at  tlie  bottom  of  Hunt's  pictars 
of  tlie  Light  of  tbo  World.* 

S  9,  It  is  filially  to  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  Purion' 
is  always  noble  when  it  is  instinctive.  It  ia  not  tho  greatest 
tJiing  that  can  he  done,  but  it  ia  probably  the  greatest  tbtng 
that  tho  man  who  does  it  can  do,  prorided  it  comes  from  bit 
heart.  Trne,  it  is  a  aign  of  weakness,  but  it  is  Dot  in  our 
choice  whether  we  will  lie  weak  or  atroiig  ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tnin  Htrciig^tli  wliicb  can  only  be  made  perfect  in  weakness.  If 
he  IK  working  in  humility,  fear  of  evil,  desire  of  Ix-^uty,  and 
sincorc  purity  of  purpoao  anil  thought,  be  will  produce  good 
und  hdpfiil  thing*  ;  but  he  muHt  be  itiiich  un  hiM  guard  againxt 
enpposing  himself  to  be  greater  than  his  foUowii,  becauBe  be  has 
shut  himst?If  into  this  calm  and  cloistered  sphere.  His  only 
safety  lies  in  knowing  himself  to  be.  on  the  contrary,  less  than 
his  fellows,  and  in  always  striving,  so  far  as  he  can  find  it  in  bis 
heart,  to  extend  bis  delioitte  mirrownesH  towards  the  great  natn- 
mlist  iili'nl.  Tbo  whole  group  of  modern  German  purists  hav» 
loKt  theniHelveK,  l>c<:iiii.<iu  tbev  founded  thcipwork  not  on  humQ- 
ity,  nor  on  religion,  but  on  small  aelf-conceit.  Incapable  of 
understanding  the  great  Venetians,  or  any  other  masters  of  tnio 
imaginative  power,  and  having  fed  what  mind  tboy  had  witli 
weak  poetry  and  false  philosophy,  they  thought  tbemaelvcs  Ui« 
best  and  greatest  of  artistic  mankind,  and  expected  to  found  a 
new  school  of  piiintiug  in  pioua  plagiarism  and  delieato  pridtt 
It  is  difficult  at  first  to  decide  which  is  the  more  worthloss,  Uw 
spiritual  aflectation  of  the  petty  German,  or  the  composition 
and  chiaroacnro  of  the  petty  Englishman  ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  the  latter  have  lightest  weight,  for  the  pseudo-religious 
painter  must,  ut  all  events,  piuia  mmh  of  hia  time  in  meditation 
upon  solemn  subjects,  and  In  examining  venerable  models  ;  and 
may  fionietimcs  even  cast  a  little  uM^ful  roflcct«d  light,  or  touch 
tlic  heart  with  a  pleaaunt  echo. 

*  Not  UiHt  Ilu^  Pre-Rnplim-tlte  is  a  piiriiil  bidvcrii-dI.  it  is  sUra  naUiral- 
Ixl  :  tint  iu  iinrortuuoU.'  uppoKra,  who  tidthrr  kmiw  wtiat  Datunitt^Mf 
wliHi  puriim  in,  luivc  mlstnkca  Uio  nmple  oaUirc  for  morbid  puilno,  ud 

etore  cried  oul  agsinsl  it. 
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OT  TUB  TttUK  IDEAL  : — SBCONULY,   NATTRALIfn'. 

%  I.  Wb  now  enter  on  the  consiiicnition  of  that  contrul  antl 
)tig;hc8t  brunch  of  idenl  nrt  which  conecrnc  itself  simply  with 
things  as  they  akk,  and  iiccepts,  in  nil  of  Uiem,  alike  tho  evil: 
and  the  good.     The  question  is,  thorpfore,  how  tJio  art  which 
reprcsontfl  things  simply  as  they  aro,  citn  ho  cnlled  ideal  at  all.  v 
How  docs  it  moot  that  reqnircmcnt  stated  in  Chap.  in.  g  4>  as 
imperative  on  all  {^at  art,  that  it  shall  ho  invootivo,  and  a 
product  of  the  imagination  ?    It  meets  it  pre-eminently  hy  that 
power  of  arrangement  which  I  liavis  endeavored,  at  gn-a.t  Icn^th^ — 
and  with  great  pains,  to  dcQne  accurately  in  the  chapter  on  Im-  (j ,  J  ^' 
agination  asKociattvc  in  t)m  second  volnme.     That  i.i  to  suy,~ 
accepting  the  wcnkn^^8Be8,  faults,  and  wrongnesw*  in  all  things 
that  it  svvts,  it  so  plnocs  and  harmonlTics  them  that  thoy  form  a 
Roblo  wholo,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  each  sorcral  part  ia 
not  only  harmless,  hut  absolutely  essential,  and  yet  in  which 
whatever  is  good  in  each  soveral  part  shall  bo  completely  di*^ 
played. 

%  2.  This  operation  of  true  idealism  holds,  from  the  least 
things  to  the  gre-atcst.  For  instance,  in  the  arrangement  of  tho 
gmsllcst  manes  of  color,  tho  false  idealist,  or  even  the  parixli 
do{>ondH  upon  perfecting  each  separate  hue,  and  raises  them  all, 
as  far  OB  he  can,  into  costly  brilliancy  ;  but  the  nntnraliMt  takejc 
the  eoareost  and  feeblest  colors  of  the  things  around  him,  and 
so  interweaves  and  opponcs  them  that  they  beoome  more  lovely 
than  if  they  had  all  been  bright.  So  in  the  treatment  of  tho 
hnman  form.  The  naturalist  will  take  it  as  ho  finds  it ;  bat, 
with  eneh  ciamples  aa  his  picture  may  rationally  admit  of  more 
or  leas  exalted  beauty,  he  will  associate  inferior  forms,  so  as  not 
only  to  set  off  those  which  arc  most  beautiful,  but  to  bri 
clearly  what  good  tbero  ia  in  tho  inferior  fornu  < 
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finall;  nsing  anch  measure  of  abeolnto  evil  m  there  U  commnni; 
ill  iiittiiro,  botlt  for  tcaebing  and  for  contrast. 

In  Tintoret'H  Adoration  of  the  Ms^,  the  Madonna  is  cot  an 
(inthroncd  iiueen,  but  a  fair  girl,  full  of  simplicity  and  ulmoat 
childish  8W<^!Miea8.  To  hor  ar<>  oppoaeil  (aa  Mitgi)  two  of  Uu 
nohtuxt  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  Vcoctijin  itcnutors  in  ex- 
treme old  agL>,— the  ntmoat  maiily  dignity,  in  ltd  decline,  heinj; 
sot  bc-sido  (be  iihiioet  feminine  «im)>licitjr,  in  it«  dswn.  The 
stoop  foro)ieiid«  and  rufltuHl  foiiturcs  of  the  nobles  sro,  Bgain, 
opposed  to  the  hoiul  of  u.  negro  Hervant,  and  of  an  Indian,  both, 
hoffOTer,  noblo  of  their  kind.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pictnre, 
the  delicacy  of  Ibo  Mudonna  is  farther  enhanced  hy  contrast 
with  a  largely  made  farm-aervant,  loaning  on  a  bsakot.  AU 
tlif^sc  ftgurea  are  in  repoHO  :  ontside,  the  troop  of  Uie  aUendanla 
of  the  Magi  is  Been  coming  up  at  the  gallop. 

§  3.  I  bring  forward  this  picture,  observe,  not  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Uio  idea)  tu  conception  of  religious  subject,  hut  of  the 
general  ideal  treatment  of  the  human  form  ;  in  which  the  pecu- 
liarity ia,  Ibiit  the  U^iuty  of  each  figure  is  displayed  to  tlio 
ntmoet,  while  yet,  taken  aeparuteiy  the  Madonna  is  su  tinaltered 
portrait  of  a  Yenotiau  girl,  tho  Magi  are  unaltered  Venetian  Scn- 
utore,  and  the  figure  with  the  basket,  an  unaltered  market- 
woman  of  Mest.re. 

And  the  greater  the  master  of  Ute  ideal,  the  more  perfectly 
tme  in  porlrailure  will  his  individual  figures  bo  alway8  found, 
the  more  subtle  and  bold  liiM  arts  of  luirmony  and  contrast. 
This  ia  a  universal  principle,  common  to  all  great  art  Con- 
sider, in  Shakspcre,  how  Prince  Henry  is  opposod  to  Fslstaff, 
PalstalT  to  Hhalluw,  Titania  to  Bottom,  Cordelia  to  ficgnn,  Im- 
ogen to  Cloten,  and  au  on  ;  while  all  the  meaner  idealists  dis- 
dain the  naturalism,  and  are  shocked  at  the  contrasta.  The 
fact  is,  a  man  who  can  sec  truth  at  all,  sees  it  wholly,  and 
neither  desires  nor  darc!!  tu  mutilate  it. 

g  4.  It  is  evident  that  wU/iin  this  faithful  idealism,  and  ns 
one  bntnch  of  it  ouly,  will  urniugo  itself  the  representation  of 
tho  human  form  and  mind  in  |>orfeetion,  when  this  perfection 
is  rationally  to  be  suppoxml  or  introduced, — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  highest  personages  of  tho  story.  Tho  careless  habit  of  con- 
[the  term  "  ideal "  to  such  reprceentations,  ajid 
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Rtaniling  th«  impcrfoct  onos  to  be  egtuiUff  ideal  in  their  plaice>,l 
bM  groatly  mldi'il  to  tlio  cmbiirriUEmont  and   mnltijtlied   tbe| 
error)  cit  nrlisW.*    TliorBiU'S  is  jnat  as  ideal  as  Aobilleii,  aiid 
Alocto  ax  HcICD  ;  and,  wliat  is  more,  all  the  noblenesa  of  the 
boaiitirul  ideal  dciieudo  iipun  its  being  j'nat  aa  probable  and  nat- 
iinil  aa  the  ugly  onfl,  and  having  in  itaelf,  oeciiaioniilly  or  par- 
tially, both  faults  and  familiarities.     If  the  next  paiiit«r  who 
dosiies  tu  illtLitralfl  the  character  uf  Homer'8  Achitlcs,  would 
ropiGsent  bim  cutting  jKirk  oho)>8  for  Ulyitsea.t  he  would  cnablu 
the  pablic  to  nndcratand  the  Ilonicrie  ideal  butler  than  they 
have  done  forsevonil  cttiitiiries.     For  it  ix  tw  bo  kept  in  mind 
that  the  wiluralUl  idtal  hiu  always  in  it.,  to  the  full,  tbo  power 
oxpR^s^d  by  those  two  wordn.     It  is  uattiralist^  bL-cuusu  Httidied  I 
from  nature,  and  ideal,  because  it  ia  montally  arranged  iu  a  cer- ' 
taiti  manner.     Achilles  muat  be  repreeonted  cutting  pork  ch»p«, 
because  that  was  one  of  the  things  which  the  nature  of  Achilles 
iuvolved  his  doing  :  he  could  not  he  Hhown  wholly  an  AchilleK, 
.f  He  wore  not  shown  doing  that.     But  ho  ehall  do  it  at  such 
time  and  place  as  Hoiuor  ohooseti. 

g  5.  Now,   Uicrofore,  ohHcrvo  the  main  conclusions  which 
follow  from  these  two  conditions,  attached  always  to  art  of  thid 
kind.     First,  it  is  to  Iw  taken  straight  from  nature  ;  it  is  to  ba' 
the  plain  narration  of  something  tJie  painter  or  writer  saw.J  ^ 
Harein  is  the  chief  practical  difference  between  the  higher  and 
lower  artiste  ;  a  differenoe  which  I  feel  mora  and  more  every 
day  that  I  give  to  the  study  of  art.    All  the  great  tnen  nko  what 
they  paint  Viofore  they  paint  it, — bco  it  in  a  inrrfecrtly  iuL<jtive 
manner, — cannot  belli  mwitig  it  if  they  would  ;  whether  in  tlioir  | 
mind's  eye,  or  in  bodily  fuel,  docJi  not  matter ;  very  often  Uio 
mental  vision  i«i,  I  liclicvc,  in  men  of  imagination,  clearer  tturn 
the  bodily  one  ;  but  rision  it  is.  of  one  kind  or  unuthor, — tliu 
whole  scone,  churncter,  or  incident  passing  before  them  as  m 
second  sight,  wbetbor  they  will  or  no.  and  recjuiring  tJicm  to 
paint  it  as  they  see  it ;  they  not  daring,  under  the  might  of  ita 

•  Tho  word  "  Idea] "  fs  used  In  tliis  llmltnH  »rniic  In  the  chapter  oa  Qim- 
arlc  Beauty  la  tbv  socond  volumu,  but  uodor  protest.  8oe  g  4  in  that 
cliai>tur. 
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pmionce,  to  alter  *  ono  jot  or  tittle  of  it  m  thoy  wnUt  it  dowD  or 
{taint  it  down  ;  it  being  to  them  in  its  own  kind  and  degree 
always  a  true  rision  or  Apocaljpso,  and  invariably  accompanied 
in  Uieir  hearts  by  a  leeling  porrwpondant  to  tho  words, — 
"  Writo  tbe  things  which  Ihou  Hast  a«m,  Kod  ths  tbings  whii 


art.' 
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And  tho  wliole  imwer,  whetliCT  of  (ninter  or  poet,  to  deewribe 
rightly  wtiiit  wo  <^itU  an  idonl  thing,  depends  upon  its  being 
thui.  to  tiim,  not  an  idoid,  bnt  a  real  thing.  No  man  ever  did 
or  ever  will  work  well,  tmt  citlior  from  actual  light  or  sight  of 
faitli ;  mill  all  that  wc  call  Jdoal  in  Grook  or  any  other  artr  be- 
cause to  us  it  is  talHc  and  viHionnry,  was,  to  tjic  makers  of  it, 
true  and  existent.  The  heroes  of  I*hidia«  aro  simply  rcproson- 
tationd  of  euch  noble  hnman  persons  aa  ho  every  day  saw,  and 
tlio  gods  of  Phidiaa  simply  representations  of  such  noblo  diviua 
persona  as  he  thoroughly  believed  to  exist,  and  did  in  mental 
vision  tnily  behold.  Henee  I  said  in  tho  second  preface  to  tho 
Seven  Lnmjks  of  Architecture  :  "  All  greiit  art  represents  xoiae* 
thing  tlmt  It  Hocs  nr  lidmveii  in  ;  nothing  iniMoen  oruneri'<liiod." 

%  B,  And  just  becauso  it  is  always  somotliing  that  it  boob  o^| 
bolievcB  in,  there  is  tho  peculiar  eharactor  above  noti-d,  almog^^ 
unmistiikable.  in  all  high  and  true  ideals,  of  having  been  aa  it 
were  studied  from  the  life,  and  involving  pieces  of  sudden 
faniiltarity,  and  close  gpedfic  painting  which  never  would  havo 
been  attroitted  or  even  thought  of,  liitd  not  the  painter  drawn 
either  frtim  the  bodily  llfo  or  from  the  life  of  faith.  For 
iuHtanee,  Dante's  centaur,  Chiron,  dividing  his  bc«ud  with  hia 
arrow  before  he  can  xiwuk,  ig  a  thing  that  no  mortal  would  eve 
have  thought  of,  if  hu  ho^l  not  iictunlly  st^'cn  tho  uontaur  do  it 
They  might  have  composed  handsome  bodies  of  men  and  hor 
in  all  possible  wave,  through  a  whole  life  of  psendo-ideulian 
and  yet  Dover  dreamed  uf  any  such  thing.  But  the  real  living' 
centaur  actually  trutled  across  Dante's  brain,  and  he  saw  him 
do  it.  ^ 

g  7.  And  on  account  of  this  reality  it  i*.  that  the  great  ideal-^ 
|,iats  venture  into  all  kinds  of  what,  to  tbe  pseudo-idealists,  ore 
"vulgarities."     Hay, venlurini/  is  tho  wrong  word;  tho  groat 

'  Aiid  y«t  jMii  Imvc  ]ii«t  luild   It  rIiilK  he  nl  ■nic.Ii  lime  tUtA  plWV  SB 
cr  ohonwu.    I«  not  tills  tiiUvins  f"    No ;  wnli  n  Uttlr,  and  read  wk 
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men  hiivn  no  choice  in  tbo  matt«r  ;  the;  do  not  know  or  caro 
whether  thfl  t.hingB  thojf  dcneribo  iiro  viilguritiea  or  not.     They  I 
aaiu  thoni :  they  aro  tlie  fiictu  of  tlie  case.     If  they  ha<i  merely 
compotUKt  what  they  describe,  they  would  iuive  had  it  at  their 
will  to  ruftiso  this  cirrumatiince  or  add  that.     But  they  did  not 
coiii[ioec  it.     It  vamu  to  thorn  ready  fashioned  ;  they  were  too 
Diuch  imprcHscd  by  it  to  think  what  whs  vulgar  or  not  vul^r  in 
iti.     It  might  bo  a  roiy  wrong  thing  in  a  centaur  to  have  no 
tnuch  beard ;  hut  so  it  waa.     And,  therefore,  unong  the  vari- 
ous ready  test^  of  true  greutneaa  there  ta  not  any  more  certain 
than  this  darinj;  reference  to,  or  qrc  of,  mean  and  little  thingt^ 
— mean  and  little,  that  is,  to  mean  aud  little  mindtt ;  but,  when 
uBod  by  the  great  men,  evidently  jitirt  of  the  noble  whole  whioh| 
IB  authoritatively  present  before  thorn.     Thus,  in  tin-  highott/ 
j>oetry,  as  partly  above  notcil  in  the  liret  chii(tt<T,  there  i»  no) 
word  NO  familiar  but  u  great  man  will  bring  good  out  of  it,  or) 
rather,  it  will  bring  good  to  him.  and  answer  eome  end  fori 
which  no  other  wonl  would  have  done  equally  well. 

g  8.  A  common  person,  for  instance,  would  be  mightily 
puzzled  to  apply  the  word  "  whelp"  to  any  one  with  a  view  of 
flattering  him.  There  is  a  certain  fresbnesB  and  energy  in  the 
term,  which  gives  it  ugrcenhlcneafl  ;  but  it  seems  difficult,  at  first 
hearing,  to  use  it  complimentarily.  If  the  person  spoken  of  be 
a  prince,  the  difficulty  seoma  incrcaaod  ;  and  when,  farther,  he 
is  at  one  and  the  same  moment  to  be  culled  a  "  whelp"  and 
contemplated  as  a  hero,  it  seema  that  a  coininoii  ide-idiat  might 
well  ho  brought  to  a  pause.     But  hear  Shaksperc  do  it : — 

"  Invoke  hU  wnrllke  >pirit, 
Awl  your  threat  uiide'H.  Bdward  the  DUck  Prince, 
Wlio  tm  (he  French  ground  pluy'U  a  uagvdy, 
MafeiRK  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  Pranoe, 
Willie  bis  most  mlglilr  tuber  on  a  hill 
Stood  sniilin^,  to  behold  hla  lion's  wbclp 
Forage  la  blood  of  Frencli  nobility." 

80  a  common  idealist  would  hare  been  rather  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  introducing  tiie  name  of  a  atroet  in  Paris — Straw 
Street — Kue  de  Fouarre — into  the  midst  of  a  description  of  tho 
highest  heavens.     Not  so  Dante, — 


ilat  uguud  lial«f  til  uuUu  In  liu 

What  did  it  inntt«r  to  Dante,  up  in 
mob  bolow  thought  him  %iilgsr  or 
Straw  Street ;  tJiat  was  the  fact,  and 
an  end. 

g  fl.  There  ia,  indeed,  perhap*.  ml 
nnd  nal  vulgarity  ol  mind  or  dfiteotive' 
uf  power  to  understand  tli«  nuiTfirsality 
nhitcnec  of  itympathy  witli  the  coIomaI 
which  havo  in  thcni  so  much  of  divine, 
tlieni,  and  nothing  largti ;  but  with  equa]| 
they  take  in  the  sum  of  tho  world, — St 
vnth  heavens. — in  the  same  tnataiit.     A  ■ 
divine  spirit  is  visible  oven  in  the  lower  ei 
iiu>n  ;  it  is,  indcod,  perhaps,  tho  cleareat  i 
to  the  true  and  great  group,  that  they  ar 
what  to  the  multitude  appear  vulgaritiei 
stands.  Die  moio  the  wonl  "  Tnlgar"  bei 
I  him.     Vulgar  ?    what,    that    {war    fanni 
Hunt's,  bred  in  the  stable,  putting  on  I 
jiiuning  her  iK^st  cup  out  of  the  gr»on 
Xut  so  ;  she  may  bo  stritight  on  tlie  road 
and  may  shine  hereaftor  as  one  of  the  stur 
ever.     Nay,  even  thnt  lady  in  the  satij 
aver  a  balusti-ndc„ 
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Vr'e  may  dumiAB  thin  nutter  of  vulgarity  in  plain  and  fcw_ 
words,  at  leoAt  as  far  as  regards  arL     There  i»  ncri^r  vulgarity  ' 
in  a  wkitU  trtitlt,  liuwfiver  <;oiumuiipliKH'.     It  may  bo  iiiiimpor- 
taiit  or  painful.     It  oannut  Ije  vulgar.     Vulgmity  iit  only  in  con* 
oealinent  of  trtith,  or  in  aHectatiun. 

g  10.  "  Well,  l>ot,"  (at  this  ]>oint  tlio  reader  wka  doabt- 
liiUy,)  "  if  then  your  great  central  i'k'aliBt  is  to  show  all  truth, 
luw  lis  well  &»  lovely,  rocoiving  it  in  this  passivo  way,  what  be- 
comes of  all  your  princijjloa  of  Bolec-tion,  and  of  setting  in  the 
right  placu,  which  you  were  talking  about  up  to  tlie  end  of  your 
fourth  paragraph?  llow  la  Uomep  to  enforce  n]M>n  Achilles  tho 
cutting  of  the  jwrk  chops  '  only  at  sach  time  lu  Iloiucr 
chooses,'  if  Homer  is  to  have  no  oboioo,  btit  merely  to  see  tho 
thing  done,  and  sing  it  as  be  seca  it?"  Why,  tho  choice,  aa 
well  as  the  vision,  is  manifested  to  Homer.  The  vi«ion  comuii 
to  him  in  its  choaon  order.  Chosen  for  him,  not  by  him,  but| 
yet  full  of  vigiblc  and  cx'iiiidite  choice,  just  as  a  nwcet  and  per- 
fcct  dream  will  como  to  u  »wcct  and  ]KTfwt  jwrson.  so  that,  in 
mime  ecnec,  Ihey  may  be  said  to  have  elioscii  their  dream,  or 
composed  it ;  and  yet  they  could  not  help  di-eamiiig  it  so,  and 
in  no  other  wise.  Thus,  exactly  thus,  iu  all  results  of  true  in- 
Tentivo  power,  the  whole  harmony  of  tho  tjiiug  done  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  wrought  by  the  most  exquisite  rules.  But  to  him 
wlio  did  it,  it  pi-esentcd  iUelf  so,  and  his  will,  and  knowloilgo, 
and  personality,  for  the  moment  went  for  nothing  ;  he  hccaino 
einijily  a  HerDic,  and  wroto  what  he  heanl  and  kuw. 

And  all  efForU  to  do  tilings  of  a  similar  kind  by  nde  or  by 
thouglit.  nn<l  all  eflorts  to  mend  or  rcarnmgo  the  first  order  of 
tho  TiBLon.  arc  not  inrcnt.ivo  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ignore  and 
deny  invontion.  If  any  man,  seeing  cerluin  (orm*  laid  on  tho 
canTat!,  does  by  his  reasoning  power  determine  that  certain 
changes  wrought  in  them  would  mend  or  enforce  them,  that  is 
not  only  uninvontive,  but  contrary  to  invention,  which  must  bo 
the  involuntary  occun-euce  of  certain  forms  or  fancies  to  the 
mind  in  the  ordorthey  are  to  he  jmrtrayed.  Thus  the  knowin^f 
of  rales  and  the  exertion  of  judgment  have  a  tendency  to  elu'ck 
and  confuse  the  fancy  in  its  flow  ;  bo  that  it  will  follow,  that,  in 
exact  proportion  as  a  master  knows  anything  about  t\i\f)f 
right  and  wrong,  ho  is  likely  to  be  uninventive  ;  and  iu 
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proportion  as  )io  holds  liigber  rank  and  baa  nobler  iQTentii.'e 
power,  he  will  know  lesa  of  ralce  ;  not  dcH))iKiug  ihent,  but  eim* 
ply  (eeliiig  that  between  him  and  tbem  tbere  is  notbing  in  com- 
mon,— that  droama  cannot  be  ruled — that  as  the;  come,  go  they 
nnst  bo  cati^ht,  and  tliey  cannot  be  caught  in  any  other  ehnpo 
than  that  they  come  in  ;  and  that  he  might  or  well  atu>mpt  to 
rule  a  rainbow  into  rectitude,  or  cut  notches  in  a  moth's  wings 
to  hold  it  by,  as  in  any  wise  attempt  to  modify^i^bj  nilv,  th« 
forms  of  the  involuntary  vision. 

g  11.  And  this,  which  by  reason  wo  have  thnii  aiiticipatodt 
id  in  reality  iiiiivcr^Ily  so.  There  is  no  exception.  Tbc  great 
men  never  know  bow  or  why  they  do  things.  They  Iihto  no 
rules  ;  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  rules  ; — do  not,  oinuUy, 
«>'cn  know,  in  what  they  do,  what  is  best  or  what  is  worst :  to 
tlioni  it  is  all  the  samo  ;  something  they  citnuot  help  nying  or 
doing, — one  piece  of  it  as  good  as  another,  and  none  of  it  (it 
Bccms  to  t/tem)  worth  much.  The  moment  any  man  Wgiiia  to 
talk  about  niles,  in  whatsoovcr  art,  you  may  know  him  for  a 
fiecond-nite  man  ;  and,  if  he  talks  about  tlicmffliicA,  bei^athird- 
raf«,  or  not  an  artist  at  all.  To  ibis  role  there  is  no  exception 
in  any  art ;  hut  it  is  perbapa  better  to  he  illustrated  in  the  art 
of  music  than  in  that  of  painting.  I  fell  by  chance  tiie  other 
day  npon  a  work  of  Dc  Stendhal's,  "  Vies  de  Uaydn,  de  Mozart, 
ot  de  Mehtstase,"  fuller  of  common  sense  than  any  hook  I  over 
read  on  the  iirts ;  though  I  see,  by  the  slight  references  mode 
occasionally  to  painting,  that  the  author's  knowledge  Ihereia  ii 
warjied  and  limlt^>d  I>y  the  elements  of  g«nerHl  teaching  in  the 
Bcbooln  around  him  ;  and  I  have  not  yot,  therefore,  lookixl  at 
what  be  has  separately  written  on  painting.  But  one  or  two 
puesagcB  out  of  this  book  on  music  uru  closely  to  our  [trcaent 
purpose. 

"  Counterpoint  is  related  to  mntbcmatics :  u  fmtl,  with 
patience,  becomes  a  respectable  savant  in  that ;  but  for  the  part 
of  genius,  melody,  it  has  no  rules.  Xo  art  is  so  utterly  de- 
prived of  pree«j>ts  for  the  prixluction  of  the  beautiful.  So 
much  the  better  for  it  and  for  u*.  Cimarosa,  when  Urst  at 
Prague  his  air  was  executed,  Pria  che  spunti  in  ciid  1' Aurora, 
never  heard  the  pedants  say  to  him,  '  Your  air  is  fine,  becauu 
I  followed  such  and  such  a  rule  cttabli^cd  by  Pergo^^u 
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in  men  an  one  of  his  nira ;  bat  it  woiild  bo  finor  etill  if  yon  had 
cnoforincd  yonrwlf  bo  suoh  anothvr  ra\e  from  which  Ualluppi 
novcr  dcviiitt-d,' " 

YcB  :  *'  Bo  mnch  the  better  for  it,  and  for  as ;"  bat  I  trust 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  melody  in  painting;;  will  I>o  under* 
stood,  no  leas  than  in  mnsic,  and  when  people  will  find  that, 
there  sltio,  the  great  melodists  have  no  mlcit,  and  caiiiiot  havu 
any.  and  that  there  are  in  thin,  as  in  Round,  *'  no  prooupts  for 
the  production  of  the  beautiful." 

'  §  it.  Again.  *'  Behold,  my  friend,  an  example  of  that 
ilni|riht  way  of  answering  which  embarriuses  much.  One  asked 
him  (Haydn)  tho  rfason  for  a  Iturmony — for  a  passage's  being 
assij^od  to  one  instrnmcut  nithor  than  another ;  but  all  he  ever 
answered  was. '  I  hiivo  done  it,  because  it  does  well.'  "  Farther 
on,  !)e  Stendhal  relates  an  anecdote  of  Haydn  ;  1  believe  one 
well  known,  hot  bo  mnch  to  our  purpose  that  I  repeat  it. 
Ilaydn  had  agreed  to  give  some  lessons  in  counterpoint  to  aa 
English  noblcnmn.  "'For  our  flnit  lesttun,' tuiid  the  pupil, 
alrcmly  Icarufd  ju  the  art. — dniwing  at  the  name  time  a  rjimluor 
of  Haydn's  from  his  poukt't,  '  for  our  firift  Ic-isjion  may  wo  exam- 
ine this  ({uatuor  ;  and  will  yon  tell  me  the  reaiKins  of  cL-rtain 
modulations,  which  \  cannot  entirely  approve  because  they  are 
contrnry  to  the  principles?  '  Haydn,  ■  little  Hurprised,  declared 
himself  ready  to  answer.  The  nobleman  began ;  and  at  the 
very  first  measures  found  matter  for  objection.  Ilaydn,  icho 
invented  babHually,  and  who  was  the  contrary  of  a  pedant, 
found  himself  much  cmbarTossed,  and  answered  always,  '  I  bare 
done  that  because  it  has  a  good  effect.  I  have  put  tliat  pass^e 
there  because  it  doee  well.'  Tho  Euglishman,  who  judged  that 
these  uuKwers  proved  nothing,  recommenced  his  proofs,  and 
dcmoustntted  to  him,  by  very  good  reasous,  that  his  quatuor 
was  good  for  nothing.  '  But,  my  lord,  arrange  this  quatuor 
then  to  your  fancy, — play  it  so,  and  you  will  see  which  of  the 
two  ways  is  tlic  beat. '  '  But  why  is  your«  the  best  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  rnlus?  '  '  Because  it  is  the  pIwiKantest.'  The 
Bobleman  replied.  Haydn  at  last  lo«t  patience,  and  said,  '  I 
Bee,  my  lord,  it  is  yow  who  have  tho  goodneaa  to  give  lessons  to 
me,  and  truly  I  am  forced  to  confess  to  jou  that  I  do  not 
deserve  the  honor.'    The  partisan  of  the  rules  departed,  still 
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MtoTii«hotI  thnt  in  following  the  ruins  to  th«  letter  ono  cannot 
infulHMy  prndnco  a  *  MatrimvDio  Si^roto.'  " 

This  iinocduU',  w)icUinr  in  «ll  jwinla  true  or  not,  is  in  its 
tendency  most  instTuctivc,  vxvopl  only  in  tltut  it  niiikcs  ont  fain 
inference  or  admlgsIoQ^jttimuly,  tlistt  u  good  ooni)>ositioQ  can  Iw 
contrarif  to  the  ruhjay^t  may  bo  contmry  to  certain  princi|ile3, 

•  snppoHed  in  ignorance  to  bo  genoml ;  but  ovcry  great  composi- 
tion is  in  perfect  harmony  with  alt  true  rules,  and  involves 
thousanda  too  delicate  for  car,  or  eye,  or  thought,  to  traoo  ;  still 
it  is  possible  to  reason,  with  in6nite  ploasuro  and  profit,  aboat 
thcw>  principles,  when  the  tiling  is  once  done ;  only,  all  our 
roiuwTiing  will  not  enable  any  one  to  do  another  thing  like  it, 
bMtauKO  all  reiuioning  falU  infinitely  short  of  the  divino  instinct. 
TlniM  we  niuy  reason  wisely  over  the  way  n  bee  builds  itx  oomb, 
and  bo  profited  by  flnditig  out  certain  things  about  the  angles  of 
it.  But  the  bee  knows  nothing  about  those  natten.  It  bailda 
its  comb  in  a  far  more  ioevitablo  way.     And.  from  a  bee  to 

jPnul  VeroncBe.  all  niiutcr- workers  work  willi  this  awful,  this 

;  inspired  unconflciouaness. 

g  13.  1  said  just  now  that  there  was  no  exception  to  Mm 
law,  that  tho  gn^it  men  never  knew  how  or  why  they  did 
things,  it  is,  of  course,  only  with  caution  that  such  a  broaal 
slatcmont  should  bu  made  ;  but  I  have  seen  much  of  different 
kinds  uf  artiste,  and  I  have  always  found  the  knowledge  of,  and 
attention  to,  niles  so  acj-uraUiy  in  the  inrerse  ratio  to  the 
power  of  tho  jiainter,  that  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  Uh>  Iaw 
is  constant,  and  that  men's  smallness  may  he  trigonometricallj 
estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  their  work,  they  pay  to 
principles,  especially  principles  of  composition.  The  general 
way  in  which  th«  great  men  speak  is  of  "  trying  to  do"  this  or 
IhaL,  jui*t  as  a  child  would  tell  of  something  he  hnil  scun  and 
could  not  utt«r.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  drawing  of  which  I 
have  given  an  etching  farther  on  (a  acGuo  on  tho  St.  fiotbard*). 
Turner  asked  if  I  had  hcou  to  sec  "  that  litter  of  stoiius  which  I 
endeavored  to  represent ;"  and  William  Ilaot,  when  I  asked 
liim  one  day  as  he  was  painting,  why  he  put  on  such  and  saob  a 
color,  auswcFed,  "  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  just  aiming  at  it ;"  voA 
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Tarn«r,  nnd  he,  ftod  all  the  othor  men  I  1iiit«  known  who  coolil 
pnint,  hIwuvs  Mpoko  itnil  spc«k  In  the  mudio  wuy  ;  not  in  any  cclf- 
rostmint  of  their  knowledge,  but  in  punt  simplicity.  While 
the  mon  whom  I  know,  who  cannot  paint,  ure  ready  with 
ftdmirable  rcasonB  for  ovorythiag  thoy  bare  done ;  and  can 
show,  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  that  Toruer  is  wrong,  and 
how  he  might  be  improved. 

§  14.  And  thia  ia  the  reason  for  the  soniewltat  singular,  but 
very  paljuablft  truth  that  the  Chinese,  nnd  Indians,  and  other 
Bemi-civiliitcd  nations,  can  color  better  than  wo  do,  and  that  aa 
Indian  shawl  or  OhinoM  vuo  are  still,  in  invention  of  color,  in- 
JmitHblc  by  us.  It  is  their  glorioiiH  ignoranca  of  all  rales  tltat 
does  it ;  the  ptiro  and  true  instincU  have  play,  and  do  their 
work, — inMJncts  to  subtle,  that  the  kumt  warping  or  comprea' 
*ion  breaks  or  blunU  thorn  ;  «nd  the  moment  we  begin  t«ac)iing 
people  any  niles  about  color,  and  make  them  do  tliis  or  that,  we 
crush  the  inatinot  generally  for  ever.  Ilcnce,  hitherto,  it  has 
been  an  nctaal  necoasity,  in  order  to  obtain  power  of  coloring, 
that  a  nation  should  bo  iuilf-Havagc :  everyl>ody  could  color  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteeiitli  oontuncs ;  but  wc  ware  ruled  iind 
legalized  into  gn^y  in  the  fifteenth  ;— only  a  little  salt  Biinplicity 
of  their  sea  natures  at  Vimio©  still  keeping  their  jireeiouB,  shcll- 
S«hy  pitq)Ii.'ne««  and  power  ;  ami  now  tJiut  in  gene ;  and  nobody 
CMi  color  anywhere,  except  tlic  Hindoos  and  Chinese  ;  but  that 
DOCd  not  be  eo,  and  will  not  be  «o  long ;  for.  In  a  little  while, 
people  will  find  out  tlieir  mistake,  and  give  up  talking  about 
rules  of  color,  and  then  everybody  will  color  again,  as  easily  as 
they  now  talk. 

§  IS.  Such,  then,  being  the  generally  passive  or  itistinctivo 
tbanotstot  right  invention,  it  may  be  asked  how  these  iinmaH- 
IjfHMe  tnstincta  ore  to  he  rendered  practically  serviceable  in 
histerical  or  poetical  painting. — especially  histterical,  in  which 
given  faets  arc  to  !»  represented.  Simply  by  tlie  sense  and  self- 
control  of  the  whole  man  ;  not  by  control  of  the  particular 
fancy  or  vision.  He  who  habitnates  himself,  in  bis  daily  life,' 
to  seek  for  the  stern  facts  in  whatever  he  bears  or  iwes,  wilt 
have  these  facts  again  brought  before  him  by  the  involontary 
imaginative  i>ower  in  their  noblest  associations  :  aod 
seeks  tor  fciTolitiuB  and  fallacies,  will  have  frivolitio' 


cner  TeniaDie  aeraiis,  use 
them  without  the  olighteat  cure! 
etic  propriety  in  ihpni,  but  for  tl 
thcRC  Cmths  wilt  iift«nviirila  rise 
his  imagiiiutive  vision,  perfe(-t4Hl 
itnaytcacii.  But  if,  in  rciiijing  thi 
tbvse  factM,  but  thinks  only  how  it[ 
properly,  and  improesivcly  hn™ 
inR  but  pn>ttinijBH  and  proprioty  to| 
iniagiuation,  and  his  whole  idenl 
higher  or  exprettsivo  part  of  the 
do])oiidi*  on  hi.t  being;able  to  ijuit  hisj 
BunocMivoly  into  tho  henrts  imd  thci 
in  nil  thi«  he  is  still  ptusivo  :  in  gat 
eivc,  not  dotcrminlng  what  the  trutl 
and  in  the  after  vision  he  is  passive,  i 
dreams  will  have  it,  what  the  tmth 
only  socording  to  his  own  noblenew 
into  the  hearts  of  noble  personH,  an' 
]iiB  druam  of  them.* 

g  16,  It  follows  from  all  this,  evii 
never  can  bo  egotistic.  The  whole  < 
-hiH  losing  sight  and  feeling  of  his  ov 
a  mere  witni'ss  and  mirror  of  truth, 
always  passive  in  sight,  paHaive  in. 
tinuallv  that 
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order,  and  putting  the  world  to  rigtits,  nnd  mending,  and  bcAn- 
tifying.  a;id  pluming  himself  on  his  doinga  as  supreme  in  itll 
waja./* 

g  17.  There  is  still  the  (lucatton  open.  What  ure  tha  prin- 
cipal dii«etioDB  in  vhicb  this  ideal  faculty  ia  to  exercise  itoclf 
most  nsefolly  for  mankind  ? 

Thjj  qncetioR,  however,  is  not  to  tho  pnrpoee  of  our  present 
work,  which  rcspccU  knd«cui>o-ptuntJng  only ;  it  mnst  be  one 
of  those  left  ojwn  ti>  the  rcwl«r'»  thouglits,  iind  for  future  in- 
quiry in  another  place.  One  or  two  e»sentiul  points  I  briefly 
notice. 

In  Chap.  IV.  §  6.  it  was  said,  that  one  of  (be  6rst  functions 
of  imagination  was  travereing  the  sranca  of  history,  and  forcing 
the  facta  to  become  again  visible.  But  there  is  so  little  of  suoli 
force  in  written  history,  that  it  is  no  marvel  there  should  he  none 
hitherto  in  painting.  There  doea  not  exist,  as  far  aa  I  know,  in 
tho  world  a  single  example  of  »  good  htstoriciil  ))iotun>  (that  i«  to 
Kay,  of  one  which,  allowing  for  nect'esary  dimocfie  in  art  as  com- 
purod  with  nature,  yet  answers  n^iirly  the  g&me  ends  in  onr 
minds  as  the  sight  of  the  real  event  would  liavo  answered) ;  tho 
rouaon  being,  tho  universal  endeavor  to  get  efffcf»  instead  of 
facts,  already  sliown  as  the  root  of  false  idealism.  True  histori- 
cal ideal,  founded  on  sense,  oorrectueas  of  knowledge,  and  pur- 
jioso  of  nsefulnesa,  does  not  yet  exist ;  the  production  of  it  is  a  ^ 
task  which  Uio  closing  nineteenth  century  may  propose  to  itself. 

g  18.  Another  point  is  to  be  obscncd.  I  do  not,  as  the 
reader  mny  have  lately  )>erce)ved,  ioBiat  on  tbe  distinction  be- 
tween historical  and  poetical  painting,  because,  as  notc(i  in  the 
S3nd  paragraph  of  the  third  chapter,  all  great  painting  must  be 
both. 

MeverthelesH,  a  certain  diittinction  must  generally  exist  be- 
tween men  who,  like  Honice  Vemet,  Psvid,  or  Domenico  Tiii- 
toret,  would  employ  tlicm«elves  in  painting,  more  or  Icks  graph- 
ically, the  outward  verities  of  pjiwing  evi'nts— hittle^,  councils, 
&c.— of  their  day  (who,  supposing  them  to  work  worthily  of 
their  mission,  would  become,  projwrly  so  called,  historicid  or 
narrative  [luinters) ;  and  men  who  sought,  in  scenes  of  {wrhapa 
loiw  outward  iniportimcc,  "  uoblo  grounds  for  noble  emotion  ;" 
^who  would  be,  in  a  certain  scpiu-ato  aonsc,  jviM/im/  painters, 
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some  of  tlif  m  taking  for  snbjeclR  events  which  had  actually  hitp* 
pencil,  uiid  otiierj  iheniea  from  the  poets  ;  or,  better  fltill,  be- 
coming jiuuU  t.lii-niM-tvi^  in  the  entire  sen^e,  and  inventing  the 
story  (u  tliey  pdiiited  it.  Fainting  seems  to  me  only  jii»t  to  be 
beginning,  in  thi«  sense  also,  to  t^e  its  pro|)er  ])iMitioii  I>i'«itlc 
litcruture.  and  tho  pictures  of  the  "Awakening  Conscii'nci-, " 
*'  Ungnenot,"  und  Hiioh  others,  to  bo  the  fimt  fruits  ut  its  now 
effort. 

g  19,  Finally,  as  far  ftS  I  can  observe,  it  is  a  constant  law 
that  the  greatcEt  tnon,  whether  poutd  or  hiEtorlans,  live  entirely 
in  their  own  n^c.  and  tbst  the  grciitcHt  fruits  of  their  work  are 
gathered  out  of  their  own  age.  Dante  paints  luly  in  the  thir> 
teenth  eontury ;  Chnucor.  England  in  the  fourteenth  ;  Maaacaio, 
Florence  in  the  fifteenth  ;  Tintoret,  Venice  in  tho  sixteenth; 


,11  of  them  utterly  regardless  of  anachronism  lud  minor 
error  of  every  kind,  but  getting  always  vital  truth  out  of  tho 
.vital  prwent 

g  ao.  If  it  ho  said  thiit  ShakMpcre  wrote  perfect  hiKtorical 
pluVM  on  MibjOL-ts  belonging  to  the  proct-ding  oontiiries,  I  an- 
swer, that  they  are  perfect  plays  just  because  there  is  no  care 
aliout  centuries  in  them,  but  a  life  which  all  men  recognise  (or 
the  human  life  of  all  time  ;  and  this  it  is,  not  bocanae  Sbak- 
S])crc  sought  to  give  universal  truth,  but  because,  painting  Jion. 
estly  and  completely  from  the  men  about  him,  he  paintod  that 
hnman  naturu  which  is,  indeed,  constant  enough, — a  rogue  in 
[he  fiftcontb  century  being,  at  kmrt,  what  a  rogue  is  in  the 
nineteenth  and  was  in  the  twelfth  ;  and  an  hone«t  or  a  knightljr 
man  being,  in  like  manner,  very  sintilur  to  other  such  at  any 
other  time.  /And  tho  work  of  these  great  idvuliitls  is,  therefore, 
always  universal ;  not  because  it  is  not  jxirfrail,  but  bccaiieo  it 
is  rompUle  portrait  down  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  damo  in  all 
lages :  and  the  work  of  the  moan  idealists  is  not  universal,  not 
because  it  is  portrait,  but  because  it  is  half  portrait, — of  tho 
Uitsidc.  the  mannen  and  tho  dress,  not  of  the  hearWi'  Thus 
r  Tintoret  and  Shakspcre  paint,  both  of  them,  simply  Venetian 

^^  and  English  nature  as  they  suw  it  in  tlieir  time,  down  to  the 
^^^  root ;  and  it  does  for  all  time  ;  but  as  for  any  care  to  ciutt  them- 
^^H  solves  into  tho  particular  ways  and  tones  of  thought,  or  cua- 
^H     torn,  of  past  time  in  thuir  historical  work,  you  will  find  ^t-  i° 
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neither  of  thorn,  nor  in  any  other  perfectly  pot  man  thut  I 
know  of. 

S  31.  If  there  had  been  no  tjmI  truth  in  thfiir  present,  it  is 
bard  to  say  what  these  irx^i  could  have  done.  I  suppose,  pri> 
marily,  they  would  nol  have  existed  ;  that  they,  and  the  matter 
tbey  have  to  tmat  of,  are  given  together,  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  ntttion  and  its  hiittoriana  oorrclativdy  rise  and  fall — 
Herodotus  springing  out  of  the  dust  of  Murathon.  It  is  also 
hard  to  »iy  how  fur  our  belter  gtnenil  iwquuiutitiico  with  minor 
details  of  past  history  may  m«kc  in  iiblv  to  turn  tlie  shadow  on 
tho  imaginative  dial  txtclcwards,  and  riulunUly  Lo  live,  and  even 
£ve  strongly  if  we  choose,  in  past  periods  ;  but  this  main  truth 
will  always  he  nnshakoo.  that  the  only  hiHtorical  painting  ilo-| 
serving  the  name  is  portraiture  of  our  own  living  men  and  ourj 
own  ptissing  times,*  and  that  all  oSorts  to  sumnioD  up  the 
events  of  bygone  period.*,  though  oft«n  useful  and  touching, 
must  como  under  uii  iiif^Tior  cIimh  of  )iot<ti(:al  painting ;  nor  will 
it,  1  belioTfl,  ever  be  much  iollowed  us  their  main  work  by  Uio 
strongest  men,  but  only  by  the  wciikcr  and  conipamtivcly  senti- 
mental  (rather  than  imaginative)  groups.  This  marvellous  first 
half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  has  in  this  matt«r,  im  in  nearly 
all  otliers,  been  making  a  double  blunder.  It  ha»,  uiidttr  Llio 
name  of  inijirovement,  done  all  it  could  to  rfpacb  thf:  RRcoiins 
which  departeil  ago«  have  left  of  them»elve«,  while  it  htm  du- 
eiiired  tlio  EOiinRRY  op  palsb  recokds  of  these  same  agtis  to  bo 
tho  great  work  of  it«  liistorical  psJnters  I  I  trust  that  in  a  few 
years  more  wc  shall  come  somewhat  to  our  senses  in  tho  matter, 
and  begin  to  perceive  that  our  duty  is  to  preserve  what  the  past 
has  had  to  say  for  itself,  and  to  say  for  ourselves  also  what  shall 
be  true  for  the  future.  Let  us  strive,  witli  just  veneration  for 
that  future,  iirst  to  do  what  is  worthy  to  be  spoken,  and  then  to 
speak  it  faithfully  ;  and,  with  veneration  for  the  past,  recognixe 
that  it  is  indeed  in  the  power  of  love  to  preserve  tJ»e  monu- 
ment, but  not  of  incantation  to  raise  the  dead. 


'  Stiti  EdluburgL  Lectures,  p.  317. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm, 

OF  THB  TRITK  TRBAL  :  THtRDLY,   QIUnT»QTnt. 

g  I.  I  HATE  alroaiiy,  in  tho  Stones  of  Venice,  liuH  orcasioB 
to  analyze,  lu  lar  as  I  was  able,  the  noble  nature  and  power  of 
grotesque  conception  ;  I  am  not  torry  oocasionally  to  refer  the 
reader  to  that  work,  tbe  fact  bcin^;  that  it  and  this  arc  part«  of 
one  whole,  divided  merely  as  I  had  uuciwiiiii  to  follow  outono 
or  other  of  ita  bronchea  ;  for  I  have  ulwajs  oonaiderod  archiUio- 
ture  as  an  essential  part  of  landscajko  ;  and  I  think  the  gtudy  of 
itfi  beat  styles  and  real  meaning  one  of  tbe  ncccsearv  funcUoot 
of  tho  lanil»i.nj)e-t>i>iiit<<r  ;  ui>,  in  like  nuinncr,  tlio  architect  can- 
not be  a  master-workman  until  all  his  designs  are  guided  by  an- 
dorstanding  of  the  wilder  beauty  of  pure  nature.  lint,  bo  this 
iw  it  may,  the  dieeuseion  of  the  grolotujue  clement  l>vlonp3d 
most  properly  to  tlie  essay  on  artrhiWcturo,  in  wbicli  that  cle- 
ment must  always  find  its  fullest  dorolopmont, 

§  3.  The  Grotesque  is  in  that  chapter*  divided  principally 
into  three  kinds : 

(A).  Art  arising  from  healthful  bnt  irrational  play  of  tho 
imagination  in  times  of  resL 

(B).  Art  arising  from  irregnlar  and  acoidental  ooateniplo- 
tion  of  terrible  thingB ;  or  evil  in  general. 

(C).  Art  arising  from  the  confusion  of  tlio  imagination  by 
tl>e  presence  of  truths  which  it  cannot  wholly  grasp. 

It  is  the  centnil  form  of  this  art.  arising  from  cont^mplatioo 
of  evil,  which  forms  the  link  of  connection  betwei^n  it  and  the 
Bcnsiialist  ideals,  as  pointed  ont  above  in  the  second  parui^niph 
of  tne  sixth  chapter,  the  fact  being  that  the  imagination,  when 
at  play,  in  curioumy  like  had  children,  and  likes  to  play  with 
fire ;  in  its  entirely  8criouR  moods  it  dwells  by  prcforcuce  OQ 

'  On  tbo  Gn>t«8iiue  Kunt^asuicei  vol.  UL 
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l)«autjfu!  and  sacred  imatTra,  bnt  in  its  mocking  or  playful 
tnixxU  it  is  apt  to  jcet,  eometimcs  bitterly,  with  ander-currcut 
of  etvnMMt  pathos,  sometimes  wajwardlj',  somelimea  sUglittjr 
and  wickedly,  with  death  and  ain  ;  beuce  an  enorniOQa  mase  of 
grotc«qiiu  art.  Home  numt  noble  and  awful,  im  Holbvin's  D&nco 
of  i>eathr  and  Albert  Durer's  Knight  and  Praith,*  going  down 
gradualljr  throngti  various  conditions  of  leu  and  l«a8  aeriousnees 
into  an  art  whose  only  end  ih  that  of  mere  excitement,  or 
amusement  b;  tvrror,  like  a  ehild  making  mouths  at  another, 
more  or  tees  rodoomod  bj  the  degree  of  wit  or  fano;  in  the 
grimace  it  makes,  as  in  the  demons  of  Tenieis  and  snch  otbera  ; 
and,  lower  still,  in  the  deroonoloKf  of  the  stage. 

g  3.  The  forra  arising  from  an  entirely  healUifnl  and  open 
play  of  the  imagination,  iw  in  Shakvpcre's  Ariel  and  Titania. 
and  in  Scott's  White  Ludy,  le  coniiMuxtivGly  raro.  It  hardly 
cTttT  is  free  from  some  slight  taint  of  the  inclination  to  evil ; 
still  more  rarely  is  it,  when  so  free,  nnturul  to  the  mind  ;  for 
the  moment  we  begin  to  contemplate  sinless  l)eauty  we  are  apt 
to  got  ««tHous  ;  and  moral  fairy  tales,  and  snch  other  innocent 
work,  arc  hardly  ever  truly,  that  ia  to  say,  naturally  imagina' 
tdve  ;  but  (or  the  most  part  laliorions  inductions  and  composi- 
tions. The  moment  any  real  vitality  enters  them,  they  are 
nearly  eure  to  become  satirical,  or  slightly  gloomy,  and  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  evil-enjoying  branch. 

g  4.  The  third  form  of  the  Grotesque  is  a  thoioaghly  noble 
one.  It  te  that  which  arisas  out  of  the  use  or  fancy  of  tangible 
aigns  to  set  fortli  an  otlierwtso  lc»s  expressible  tnith  ;  inclnding 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  symbolical  and  altegorioal  art  and 
poetry.  Its  nobleness  has  been  snfBvienUy  insisted  npon  in  tha 
plai%  before  referred  to.  (Chapter  on  Grotesque  Benatseancc, 
gg  i,xiii.  Lsrv.  4,0.)  Of  its  practical  nse,  especially  iu  painting, 
deeply  despised  among  us,  because  grossly  misunderstood,  a  tew 
W'>ri!i<  must  be  added  here 

A  fine  grotesque  is  the  expntsston,  in  a  moment,  by  a  eerie* 
of  symbols  thrown  together  in  bold  and  fearless  conncetion,  of 
trnths  which  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  express  in  any 
verbal  way,  and  of  which  the  connection  is  left  for  the  beholder 


*  Sd»  Appcodli  L  Vol  IV.  "  Modern  OrotfaqiML' 
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to  work  out  for  himself ;  tlio  gaps,  loft  or  overleaped  Ijy  the 
iia.ste  of  the  imuginution,  forming  the  grotesque  oharnctcr. 

g  5.  For  in«lHnci',  S[)vnser  dosires  u>  tell  us,  (1.)  tliat  envy 
is  iliu  moHt  untiimiiblo  iind  tinniijMtiiMtble  of  the  passion*,  not  to 
)k'  Boutlied  by  any  kindnuss  :  ('^.)  thut  nith  contitiual  lubor  it 
inveote  evil  thoughts  out  of  its  owu  hcurt ;  (3.)  thut  even  in 
tills,  itB  power  of  doing  harm  la  partly  hindered  by  the  dvcuying 
aiiil  corrupting  nature  of  the  pvil  it  lives  in  ;  (4.)  thai,  it  looks 
every  wiiy,  and  that  whatever  it  seea  is  altoa-d  and  iliocolorod  I>y 
its  own  nature  ;  (5.)  which  discoloring,  however,  is  to  it  a  veil, 
or  diAgrucefiil  dress,  in  the  sight  of  others;  (6.)  and  that  tt 
ne\er  is  freafroni  the  most  hitter  suffering,  (7.)  which  crampa  all 
iu  nclK  and  niotcnieuts,  crirolding  and  erushing  it  while  it  tor- 
nii-nis.  All  ihiji  it  ha«  n^cjuii-cd  u  somewhat  long  and  luignid 
si.mU>n(;o  for  me  to  say  in  unsymholioid  terms, — not,  by  the  way, 
thitt.  tlivy  arr  iinsyniholical  iiltogi^thcr,  for  I  have  been  foreed, 
whflluT  I  would  or  not,  to  use  some  tigiinitive  words  ;  but  even 
with  this  help  the  sentenee  ie  long  Knd  tire«omc,  and  doc«  not 
with  any  vigor  r»proscnt  the  truth.  It  would  take  some  pro- 
longed ctiforeemeut  of  each  si'ntence  to  make  it  felt,  in  ordinary 
ways  of  talking.  But  Spenser  puts  it  all  into  a  grotesque,  and 
it  is  done  shortly  and  at  once,  so  that  we  feel  it  fully,  aiid  seo 
it,  and  nercr  forgot  it.  1  have  numlH^red  shove  the  etatcmeota 
which  had  to  be  made.  I  now  numl>cr  them  with  the  ennM 
numbers,  as  they  occur  in  the  i^everul  pieces  of  llie  groteequa  :— 

"  Ami  ucxi  lo  him  innliclfnts  Envy  roito 
(1.)  Upon  n  mvouniis  irolTc.  aud  (3.  »,)  Hill!  did  chaw 
Bclwn^n  lil«  ctinkrM)  *  U'Clli  h  vcm^nious  tode 
TUat  all  tho  puison  rnn  ulxml  liU  jaw. 
(4.  S.)  All  in  a  kirltc  of  itiscoloiitd  my 

Hi!  cinllieil  wu.  y-pny nl^il  Cull  of  oiet ; 
Hi.)  And  hi  Ills  busoinu  eccnrtly  Ilicro  lay 

All  tiHli^tulI  Miuke.  tlu!  wliicli  liis  litil  uptyea 
p.)  lu  uuiny  fohls.  uod  morlall  utiog  Implyn." 

There  ia  tlie  whole  thing  in  nine  lines ;  or.  rather,  in  one 
image,  which  will  liitnlly  occupy  any  room  at  all  on  the  mind'B 
abclt'CH,  but  can  be  lifU.it  out,  whole,  whonvver  we  want  it.  AQ 
noble    grotesqrics  are   uonceutnitiuns  of    this    kind,   and  Uis 

*  Uaokrcd— becaute  lie  caimoi  Ibeu  bile  hard. 
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tnrtfas  wbich  aantmi^  «{»  mnjil  vmnr  :  wiiti 
I  ^f  a^.  but  oow*)^  tfaam^  in  minnr  law*  witii  »iinUgiMA>^ 
l.—B  Ob  bH{iMr  iiwrtujM  with  on  amAdluMt.— <«llub  W» 
of  tfaa  qtmhftliti  GrsdL  wNtht  hara-  pUMiWwl> 
I  vftiofc.  Bcfao^  to  cfafl  oflnn  «C  A*  aiiui  to  bbipmi**  tiltf  '■•'■*' 
w  bf  i&i  aniM  it  bjM  of  dum-  bnniF  an  infin<*  t""^  *"^ 
at  efaa  thing  iwn.  townd  at!  ttus  isap|nMBtttaBBiiii. 
gninS'  Ab  fagtiwt  wbBmify  owsa  &>  cfm  mnali  aiviat:  a^JMrt  >■> 


qf  (At 


'  I HK  *  MMlUsg  pac,  and  Ota  hM  t 


And  t&ns  IB  d  fl(H  «Nii  anmsiff  all 

Ian  1m  bMa  theatawnft  ibw^  vft^  th«  I 

midiar  in*  Ki«tfaaaiu  to  tiw  ■"JUrSt^Jr  frtori* 
Am,"'  Ac,  ttf  t&«  ornclfliB,  sad  tbi  mam  n  In>  AMriMifiil  naehr^ 

ot nwigiiiMTiju  &«•< 
(»la«it  a  grMp  of  Mend  cmh. 

8  S.  H9W.  thn.  ia  tlua  aebb  power  beat  ta^nfhqred  ui 

thm  an  ta  foiatiag? 

Wthtmrhnot  iia&wi«ntly  — i.tml  tha*  «y-boli«  or  p«« 

wniiatMB  >lMaM  oM  ba  iiUrsdnMd  is  p«BtuC  ^^  "l^  ^"^ 
—lalioaa  are  in  thar  maa^  nii"*-»^r*'*»-  Bn^  »  '^*^  "'^ 
dMaaeabmrd.  What^rar  u  is  words  deacribed  as  viaiUe.  luiky 
vith  an  logical  fitBM*  be  randnvd  ao  by  colow,  md  bo*  only 
i«  ftfc  •  k«HtiMte  branch  of  ideal  »«.  »»ot  1  M«n  tb*«- 
hardly  any  otber  m  WTdOj  oaetel  and  iti»tnicti«  ;  and  I  h«M«- 
lij  witb  that  CTwy  gnat  aJkgorj  which  the  !»«»«'<»  *; 

were  powerfnny  pat  oo  eaataf,  and  ctwily  aooMHbIa  bj  r- 

ttoJ  that  our  artiata  »ere  perpotiuJIy  exciting 

ventnon;.      And  a«  far  as  anthority  be«M<»*"»^ 

•tuple  fact  i»  that  allej^orifal  painlinff 

the  graabwt  mm  ami  of  the  wiet^t   too 

ning  of  art,  and  will  l«  til]  art  expir«*- 


"  nwugh,  pcrlmpa,  cmlj-  in  ■ 
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Death  ;  Simon  >fcmmi'8  frescoes  in  the  Spaniah  Chspel  ;  Qjot- 
to's  iiruicipikl  works  lit  Asei&i,  uid  partly  at  th«  Arena  ;  Michwil 
Angclo'K  two  beat  »t»tiics,  tlio  Night  and  Day  ;  Albert  Durcr'» 
Qoblo  MHancholy,  mid  htin<Ircd«  more  of  liis  licitt  works  ;  a  full 
third.  I  should  think,  of  tliv  works  of  Tintoret  and  Voroncae, 
and  Dcarly  as  larf^u  a  portion  of  tliusc  of  R«pltn«l  and  Rubens, 
are  entirely  symbolical  or  pcntonitiant ;  and,  oicopt  in  the  case 
of  tho  last-named  painter,  am  alwayv  among  the  muet  interest- 
ing works  tho  painters  executed.  The  greater  and  uiore 
thoughtful  the  artiste,  tho  more  they  delight  in  symbolism,  and 
the  more  fearlessly  they  employ  it.  Dead  symbolism,  ftecond- 
hand  symbolism,  pointless  symbolism,  are  indeed  objeotionaklo 
ctiotigh  ;  hut  so  are  most  other  things  that  are  dead,  secood- 
haiid,  and  pointless.  It  is  also  true  that  both  symhottsm  and 
pemonltieiitioQ  are  somewhat  ninro  apt  than  mo«t  things  to  havo 
their  edges  taken  olT  by  too  much  handling  ;  and  what  with  our 
modern  Fumes,  Justices,  and  various  melaphorical  ideals, 
largely  used  for  signs  and  other  such  purposes,  there  ia  some 
excuse  for  our  not  well  knowing  what  the  real  power  of  pcrson- 
ilication  is.  But  that  power  is  gigantic  and  inexhaustible,  and 
ever  to  ho  grasped  with  peculiar  joy  by  the  painter,  V-OJitise  it 
I>cnnita  him  to  introduce  picturesque  element*  and  (lights  of 
fancy  into  his  work,  which  otherwise  would  bo  utterly  inadmia- 
siblc  ;  to  bring  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  into  the  room  of 
state,  fill  the  air  with  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  ren- 
der the  least  (visibly)  interesting  incidents  themes  for  the  most 
thrilling  drama.  Even  Tintoret  might  sometimes  have  been 
hard  put  to  it,  when  he  had  to  Ull  a  large  panel  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  with  the  portrait  of  a  nowise  interesting  1)0^,  unlee«  ho 
had  been  able  to  lay  a  winged  lion  buKidc  him,  ten  feet  long 
from  tho  nose  to  the  tail,  usUk^'P  upon  the  Turkey  carjwt ;  and 
Rubens  could  certainly  have  made  his  flatteries  of  Mary  of 
Mcdicis  palatable  to  no  one  but  herself,  without  the  help  of 
rosy-cheeked  goddesses  of  abundance,  and  seven-headed  hydraa 
of  rebellion. 

g  7.  For  observe,  not  only  does  the  introduction  of  tlieae  im- 
aginary beings  permit  greater  fantasticism  of  ikci(&!»/,  bnt  also 
irifiiiili'  fantiwtioiam  of  trmtm^nt ;  and,  I  believe,  no  far  ti"0'ii  the 
pursuit  of  the  b.\ae  ideal  having  in  an;  wi^e  Bxluugl^d  lh« 
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realms  of  fantastic  tmagitmtion,  those  realma  b»ve  hardly  yot 
lieeo  eatored,  and  thut  n  ititivi?rsc  of  noble  drcani-lund  Hea  be- 
fore us,  yet  to  be  cotiqiierod.  For,  hitlierlo.  when  fantastic 
creatnroa  hare  been  introdnced,  either  the  mastfira  Iikto  been  so 
miliRtic  in  temper  that  they  made  the  spirits  as  subaUintia)  as 
thrir  fignres  of  ftoHb  and  blood, — as  Hub(«ns,  and,  for  the  nio«t 
part.,  Tintorot ;  or  else  they  have  been  weak  find  nnpraotiwd  Jn 
real  illation,  am)  have  giiainted  tranHpurent  or  cloudy  s]iinU(  be* 
canso  Ihcy  had  no  power  of  painting  grand  onca.  But  if  a 
rcatly  groat  pivintor,  thoroughly  ciiiiablo  of  giving  mibstuntial 
truth,  and  mMtcr  of  tbo  elements  of  pictorial  effect  which  have 
been  developed  by  modern  art,  would  solemnly,  and  yet  fear- 
lessly, cast  his  fant-y  fn:o  in  tho  spiritual  world,  and  fajlhfully 
follow  out  such  masttTB  of  that  world  as  Dunte  and  S]>enfler, 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  splendor  of  thought  whiclt  gwintiug 
miglit  express.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  the  ordinary  pi-r- 
soniticationa  of  Charity  «scillat«  between  tho  mere  nnnte  of 
many  children,  of  Beynolds,  and  the  somewhat  painfully  con> 
ceived  figure  with  flames  issuing  from  the  heart,  of  tiiotto  ;  and 
how  much  more  significance  might  be  given  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Love,  hy  amplifying  with  t«ndcrneits  the  thought  of 
Dante,  "  Tanta  rosea,  die  a  pena  fora  dentro  «1  foco  nota,"  • 
that  is  to  say,  by  rvprvscnting  the  loveliness  of  her  face  and 
form  as  all  flashed  with  glow  of  crimson  light,  and,  as  she  de- 
scended through  licuvCD,  all  its  clouds  colored  by  lier  presence 
as  they  are  by  sunset.  In  the  hands  of  «  feeble  piLint«r.  tuch  an 
attempt  would  end  in  mere  caricature  ;  but  suppose  it  taken  up 
by  Correggio,  adding  to  his  power  of  flesh -painting  the  [not  in- 
consistent) feeling  of  Angelico  in  design,  and  a  portion  of  Tur- 
ner's knowledge  of  the  clouds.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
such  a  conjunction  as  this.  Correggio,  trained  in  another 
school,  might  have  even  himself  shown  some  such  extent  of 
griup ;  and  in  Turner's  picture  of  the  dmgon  of  the  Helper- 
ide«,  Jason,  vignette  to  \'oyagc  of  Columbus  ("  Slowly  along 
ttie  evening  sky  they  wont"),  and  such  others,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  tbo  works  of  Watts  and  Bosetti,  is  already  visible,  as  I 
trost,  the  dawn  of  a  now  era  of  art,  in  a  true  unison  of  the  gro- 
tesque with  the  realistic  power. 

■  '■  So  red,  that  in  [ho  miilat  of  Uih  dre  alio  could  hardly  liavo  bocn  Koea. " 
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g  8.  Then  is,  hovcvor,  unqitcstionitb])',  a  Berere  limit,  in  tho 
case  of  all  inferior  miutcrH,  to  tho  dc;pree  in  which  thejr  majr 
ventnre  to  rciilise  Krotewnio  c-oncuption,  and  partly,  also,  a  limit 
in  the  naturo  of  tlio  thing  itself,  there  beiof;  many  grotasqoe 
ideoH  which  may  be  with  safety  sng^ated  dimly  by  words  or 
alight  lines,  bat  which  will  hardly  bear  being  painteil  into  per* 
feet  delinitcnosa.  It  ia  very  difficult,  in  reaaoning  on  this  nuit- 
ter,  to  divc9t  ouraohes  of  the  prejudiceti  which  hart;  boen  forced 
Qpon  UB  by  the  base  grotesque  of  men  like  Bronaino,  wlto,  hav- 
ing no  true  imagination,  are  apt,  mure  than  oUiunt,  Ut  try  by 
startling  realism  to  enforce  tho  muni^tro^ity  that  \\ai  no  terror 
in  itaclf.  But  it  ia  nevertheless  true,  tluit,  unUiM  in  tho  baads 
of  the  very  greatest  men,  the  ^rot«sqiie  eccma  bott«r  to  be 
cxproftscii  nu'rely  in  line,  or  light  and  Hhade,  or  more  abetract 
color,  HO  »N  to  murk  it  for  a  thought  rather  than  a  sulMtantisl 
fact.  Evi^n  if  Albert  Durer  hud  perfoutly  paint«d  his  Knight 
and  Death.  I  rjUE^stion  if  we  should  feci  it  so  great  a  thought  aa 
we  do  in  tho  dark  engraving.  Blako,  porfoctly  powerful  in  tho 
etched  grotfaque  of  the  book  of  Job,  fails  always  more  or  leas  as 
soon  as  he  adds  color ;  not  merely  for  want  of  jiowcr  (his  oyo  tor 
color  lieiiig  nutundly  gou<l),  hut  beoansc  hi*  KUbjocto  wcm,  in  a 
Hort,  innuKceptible  of  completion  ;  and  the  two  tuoxpreseibly 
noble  and  pathetic  woodcut  grot^sqiica  of  Alfred  Bethel's, 
Death  the  Avenger,  and  Death  the  Friend,  could  not,  I  think, 
but  with  disadvantage,  be  advanced  into  pictorial  color. 

And  what  is  thus  doubtfully  true  of  the  pathetic  grot^aqoe, 
la  aaanredly  and  always  true  of  the  jesting  grotesque.  So  far  as 
it  expresses  any  transient  nanh  of  wit  or  satire,  the  less  labor  of 
line,  or  color,  given  to  its  espresiuon  the  better  ;  elaborate  J$$t- 
ing  being  always  JntenBcly  iiainful. 

g  9.  For  these  several  rcasonB,  itnoemB  not  only  pennistiblo, 
but  even  desirable,  that  the  art  by  which  the  grotonguo  is 
expi'eKsod  should  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  this  soums  a 
in^Ht  himefieial  ordinanco  as  respects  thn  human  race  in  general. 
For  the  grolfaqne  being  not  only  a  moat  forceful  instrument  of 
teaching,  but  a  most  natural  manner  of  expreiu^ion,  itprlnging  as 
it  does  at  once  from  any  tendency  to  playfiilnc««  in  minds 
highly  comprehensive  of  truth  ;  and  being  also  one  of  the  readi- 
est ways  in  which  such  satire  or  wit  as  may  bo  iiosscased  by  men 
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of  any  inferior  rank  of  mind  can  be  for  perpetuity  cxprpesciJ,  it 
beiMmes  on  ull  Kroumis  (U'.iiralilo  thiit  what  U  augjceatt-d  in 
times  uf  play  eh»uM  bo  rightly  stiyiiiile  vfilhout  toil ;  and  whnt 
occuni  to  men  of  inferior  power  or  knowledge,  eayuble  wtlJiunt 
liny  high  degree  of  skill.  Ilenco  it  \»  an  infinite  good  to  man- 
kind when  there  is  full  accsptanco  of  the  grotosqne,  slightly 
sketched  or  eiprossed ;  and,  if  field  for  such  expression  bo 
frankly  granted,  an  enormous  masa  of  intcllectnal  power  is 
turned  to  everlasting  use,  which,  in  this  present  century  of 
ours,  eTaporatcs  in  street  gibing  or  vain  rerelliug  ;  all  the  good 
wit  and  iuitirc  expiring  in  daily  talk,  (like  foam  on  wine,)  which 
in  the  ttiirteeiitli  and  fourteenth  oenturiea  hod  a  permitted  and 
useful  expression  in  the  urti)  of  sculpture  and  illumination,  like 
fonm  fixed  into  chalcwlony.  It  is  with  u  view  (not  tlie  hiiwt  im- 
portant among  many  others  bearing  upon  art)  to  the  reopening 
of  this  great  field  of  human  intolligt-ncc,  long  entirely  ehiwHl, 
that  1  am  striving  to  introduce  Gothic  archittioturu  into  daily 
domestic  use  ;  and  to  revive  the  art  of  illumination,  properly  so 
called  ;  not  the  art  of  miniature-painting  in  hooks,  or  on  vel- 
lum, which  lias  ridieulouHly  been  confused  with  it ;  but  of  mak- 
ing »nViw(?,  simple  writiug,  IxHuitiful  lo  the  eye,  by  investing  it 
with  the  great  chord  of  perfect  color,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
whit«,  and  gold,  and  in  that  chord  of  color,  permitting  the  con- 
tinual play  of  the  fancy  of  the  wHUt  in  every  sjveiw!  of  gro- 
tes'iue  imagination,  caiefuily  excluding  shadow  ;  the  distiuctivo 
difference  between  illumination  and  painting  proper,  being, 
that  illumination  admits  no  shadows,  but  only  gradations  of 
pure  color.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  tliat  illumination  is  spe- 
cially  fitted  for  grotesque  expression ;  for,  when  1  used  tho 
term  "pictorial  color,"  just  now,  in  s|xuiking  of  tlie  completion 
of  the  grutos<|UO  of  Death  the  Avenger,  I  meant  to  distingiiiiih 
such  color  from  iho  abstract.  sha<U'leRs  buc«  which  uru  emi. 
ncntly  fitted  for  grotesijue  thought.  The  requirement,  reepcct- 
ing  the  slighter  grotesque,  is  only  that  it  shall  be  ineomphlely 
expresH£'d.  It  may  have  light  and  shade  without  color  (as  in 
etching  and  sculpture),  or  color  without  light  and  shade  (illu- 
mination), but  mnst  not,  except  in  tlie  lumds  of  the  greatest 
masters,  have  both.     And  for  some  oonditious  of  the  playful 
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gmtOBqne,  the  alMlroct  color  is  a  much  more  delightfnl  olcmcnt 
of  oxpression  thuii  tlin  nhfttract  light  and  ahsde. 

§  10.  Such  hciiig  thn  manifold  and  precioui)  nses  of  tlio 
grotcequc,  it  only  roniiiins  for  u*  to  note  carefnlly  how  it  ia  to 
be  dialing  II isfaol   from  the  falao  and  vioious  grntv»quo  which 
results  from  idlenexs,   instoiMl  of  noble  rest ;  from  malice,  in- 
stead of  the  8ok>mii  contemplation  of  neccHsary  ovil  ;  and  froM^H 
general  dc^grudation  of  tho  hnman  spirit,  instead  of  itB  sabje^B^ 
Hon,  or  confusion,  by  thonghts  too  high  (or  it.     It  is  easy  for 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  dilTi?roQt  tho  frnit^  of  two  such  dif- 
ferent ittntea  of  mind   vtust   be  ;  and   yet  how  like  in   man^ 
rcHpoct«,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken,  one  for  tl»e  other  ; — how  ti 
JMt  which  springs  from  mere  fatuity,  and  vacant  want  of  pern 
tration  or  purpuse,  is  everlastingly,  itifinit«ly,  »opara(«d  tro' 
and  yet  may  sometimes  bo  mistaken  for,  the  bright,  plsyfal, 
fond,  far-sighted  jest  of  Plato,  or  tli»  bitter,  ptirposcful,  sorrow 
ing  jest  of  Aristophanes  ;  how,  again,  tho  horror  which  springs 
from  guilty  love  of  foulness  and  sin,  may  be  often  mistaken  for 
Ute  inevitable  horror  which  a  great  mind  must  snmctimcs  feel 
in  the   full   and   t^netrative  sense  of    tbcir  prc^cDcc  ; — bow, 
finally,  tho  vague  and  foolish   inconsistencies  of  undisciplined 
dream  or  reverie  may  be  mistaken  for  the  pompelied  inoo: 
tenoies  of  thoughts  too  great  to  be  well  sustained,  or 
uttered.     It  is  easy.  I  say.  to  understand  what  a  differeuoe 
must  indeed  be  between  those  ;  and  yet  how  diffleuU  it  tOAj 
ftlways  to  define  it,  or  lay  down  laws  for  the  discovery  of  it,  e: 
ccpt  by  the  jnat  instinct  of  minds  sot  habitually  In  nil  things 
discern  right  from  wrong, 

g  IL.  Xercrthclcss,   one    good  and  characteristic   !n8tan< 
may  be  of  service  in  marking  the  loading  directions  in  whic 
the  contrast  is  diacemible.    On  the  opposite  page,  Plate  I,,  I 
have  put,  beside  each  other,  a  piece  of  true  groteBqne,  from  tl 
Lombard  (iothic,  and  of  false  gi'otesque  from  claaucal  (Roman 
aruhitcclure.     Tlioy  are  botli    griffins ;    tiio  ono  on   the   left 
carries  on  bis  buck  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  tlio  porch  of  t 
cathedral  of  Verona ;  tho  one  on  the  right  Is  on  the  frieze  i 
th«  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  at  Rome,  much 
brated  by  Rennissiince  and  bad  modern  architects. 

In  some  ntsjiccts,  huwoTcr,  this  classical  griflin  deM^^^  iU 
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t»  iudmn  to  «ll  i^w  Uutt  i\*  ^vtA  \^>\\ 

gtilBu  at  M.  mt  Att,Vthtt^|  <A*^  ,  V'Svt 
p  ttng  together  b;  lin*  lUtU  nitii. 

I  IX  "HMrdBjMikiiowthkt*" 

ToytHilj.  Lwdc  at  the  two,  «ntl  tUiitk  u\w  \\\*Vi,\  >,v\\ 
iaow  a  griBa  is  a  baaat  compowd  uf  IUmi  ttitil  Miilv^  \\\^ 
clMBcal  makHB  xt  himaetf  to  fit  tittwt  li>|piMu>t'  \\\  \\\\\  w,,\\*\ 
omancntal  vaj  fomtHe.  He  »ooonliHuljr  mvfV  H  ■\llll)>tvt\>\\ 
mHAeiorj  Iiob's  body,  then  attautiM  yi>ry  ^m^\4\\\\\  v\\\ 
wings  to  Ot%  Bides :  then,  beoaaH  ho  miiiiui  ti4>t'  (lu^  t'^Ht^*'** 
head  on  the  broad  lion's  shontdon,  IIU  iUv  l-vrii  hmt'Mt)>t  \\\ 
■omething  like  a  hwae'a  neck  (somu  itrlttltii  IikMiu  itliiilU  \'\»\S 
posed  (rf  a  hone  and  eagle),  then,  llndliiK  I  lii>  litivw'*  \m\  liittV 
weak  and  nnformldable,  he  BtrongUioiiM  ll  ti,V  It  iii>H>'«  itf  Ixtrntio, 
like  Tertelaw,  in  front,  and  by  a  urioH  iif  •|illt,t  m^y*,  \i\*\>'\\\\ 
of  amane^  on  the  ridge  ;  next,  not  U>  Urn*  Ihu  wlmlt*  li'itiilUi^ 
character  abont  the  neck,  ho  givoi  a  rtiriiimtil'  »t  (lu<  Wm't 
beard,  tamed  into  a  sort  of  griffln'a  wlilxkori  hihI  tili't>ly  \'\\y\vi\ 
and  {minted ;  then  an  eye,  probably  mtmiit  l<i  litiili  |ti'tlt<1  Hhtl 
abstracted,  and    thorefore    neither    lluii'i    lltir    (umlii'd  |    KtHl, 

■  If  tliere  be  any  intoBuimej  In  tha  rlffbl-luuxl  irlfflit,   I  hiii  mnj,  \M 

am  not  «Lagwerat.le  for  it.  m  tha  plaU  hw  boen  falUiriill)'  rMliiml  tnim  * 

,  tegE  French  Uihograpti,  the  bsM  I  cxmld  Had.    Tlw  odwr  U  fmni  N  theV'l) 
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likee  ;  to  strotch  and  bond  it  sn^T^'hccrc,  und  ewulloir  anjtbiBg, 
besides  having  sotuo  of  tho  grnod  strength  of  the  bnli's  dewlap 
in  it  when  at  t^U 

g  17.  What  moro?  Uaviog  both  )iou  and  eaf^le  in  him,  it  i» 
probahlo  that  the  real  giillin  will  have  an  infinite  look  of  rejWM 
m  well  as  [wwer  of  actirity.  One  of  tlie  notableat  things  sbont 
a  linn  in  ilia  magiiitlcent  intlohnce,  his  look  of  utter  disdiun  of 
ti'uiilile  when  tlu-re  is  no  occasion  for  it ;  a«,  also,  ono  of  the 
nut«bleiit  Uiingit  about  an  eagle  ia  his  look  of  incvitublo  rigil* 
ance,  cvon  when  4|uioteet.  I^ok,  agnin,  at  the  two  beaeta. 
Yon  see  the  false  grilTiii  is  ijiiitc  sleepy  and  dead  in  the  eye, 
that  contradicting  his  c-iLgle's  nature,  but  is  putting  himself  to 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  with  his  paws,  holding  ono  in 
a  most  painful  position  merely  to  touch  a  flower,  and  bearing 
the  whole  weight  of  bis  body  on  tlie  other,  thus  contradicting 
his  lion's  nature. 

But  the  real  grifSn  is  primarily,  with  his  eagle's  naturo, 
wide  awake  ;  evidently  (juite  re^idy  for  whatever  may  huppcn ; 
and  with  hie  lion's  uutiire,  laid  all  his  length  ou  his  belly,  prone 
and  ponderous  ;  his  two  paws  as  simply  put  out  before  him  as  a 
drowsy  puppy's  on  a  drawingroom  hoarth-rug  ;  not  but  that  he 
has  got  something  to  do  with  them,  worthy  of  sueh  paws  ;  but 
he  takes  not  one  whit  more  trouble  about  it  than  is  absolutvly 
ncccsgury.  He  has  nieridy  got  a  poisonous  winged  dnigon  to 
hold,  and  for  such  a  little  matter  as  that,  he  may  as  well  do  it 
lying  down  and  at  his  ease,  looking  out  at  the  same  time  for 
any  other  pioco  of  work  in  his  way.  Ho  takes  the  dragon  by 
the  middle,  one  paw  under  the  wing,  another  above,  gatheni 
him  up  into  a  knot,  puts  two  or  thnae  of  his  clairs  well  into  his 
bock,  crushing  through  the  scales  of  it  and  wrinkling  all  thi) 
flesh  up  from  the  wound,  flattens  him  down  ugainKt  the  ground, 
and  so  lets  him  do  what  he  1ike«.  Tliu  dnigDu  trie;)  to  bite 
him,  but  can  only  bring  his  head  round  far  enough  to  get  hold 
of  his  own  wing,  which  he  bites  in  agony  instead  ;  flapping  the 
griffln's  dewlap  with  it,  aud  wriggling  his  tail  up  against  the 
griffin's  throat ;  the  griffin  being,  us  to  these  minor  procottd- 
ings,  entirely  indiflerent,  sure  that  the  dmgon's  body  oanoot 
drag  itself  one  hair's  breadth  off  those  ghastly  elaws,  and  that 
it«  head  can  do  no  harm  but  to  itself. 


I  Tr-a* 


g  18.  ^Tow  obflrrro  how  in  all  this,  tliraugli  every  Bcpurato 
part  aai  action  of  tlie  crcutiiro,  tho  iniuf^i tuition  is  (ilwayD  riglit. 
It  evidently  cannot  err  ;  it  mectfi  eTery  one  of  onr  roquircmpnta 
respecting  the  ftriffin  aa  HJmply  as  if  it  wpre  gathering  up  the 
boiiGfl  of  tho  roal  creature  out  of  soiuo  ancient  rock.  It  does 
not  itself  know  or  care,  any  more  than  tho  peasant  laboring 
witJi  his  apade  and  aie,  what  is  wanted  to  meet  our  tlieoriea  or 
fancies.  It  knows  simply  what  ia  there,  and  brings  out  tho 
poRitive  creatnre,  errorleat).  uncjuestionnble.  80  it  iit  through* 
out  art,  and  in  all  that  the  imuginution  does ;  if  anytliing  b« 
wrong  it  is  not  th«  imagination'M  fault,  but  somo  inforior 
fnoiilty'ii,  which  would  have  its  foolish  tay  in  the  matter,  and 
meddled  with  tho  imagination,  and  said,  the  bonos  ought  to  be 
put  together  tuil  first,  or  ujuide  down. 

§  la.  This,  however,  wc  need  not  be  amased  at,  because  the 
very  essence  of  tho  imagination  is  already  defined  to  be  the  see- 
ing to  tho  heart ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  it 
should  nover  err  ;  but  it  is  wonderful,  on  tho  other  hand,  how 
the  compoeing  legalism  does  nothing  eh*  than  err.  One  would 
have  thought  that,  by  mere  ehsnce,  in  this  or  the  other  element 
of  gntlin,  the  griflin -com poser  might  have  struck  out  a  truth  ; 
tJiat  he  might  have  had  the  luck  to  set  the  ears  back,  or  to  give 
some  grasp  to  tho  daw.  But,  no  ;  from  beginning  to  end  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  him  to  be  anything  but  wrong ;  his 
whole  soul  is  instinct  with  lies ;  no  veracity  can  come  within 
hail  of  him  ;  to  him,  all  regions  of  right  and  life  are  for  ever 
closed. 

§  it).  And  another  notjihlc  point  is,  that  while  the  imagina- 
tion receives  truth  in  this  simple  wny,  it  is  all  the  while  receiv- 
ing Ktatutos  of  compoxitiun  al«o,  far  more  noble  than  those  for 
the  laku  of  wliieh  the  truth  wus  lost  by  tlic  legidist.  Ttu'  orna- 
mental lines  in  the  classical  griffin  apjwar  at  firxt  finer  than  in 
Iho  other ;  hut  they  only  appear  so  bocauso  they  are  more  com* 
monplaec  and  more  palpable.  Tho  subtlety  of  the  sweeping 
and  rolling  curves  in  the  real  griffin,  tho  way  thoy  waver  and 
change  and  fold,  down  tho  neck,  and  along  the  wing,  and  in 
and  out  among  tho  serpent  coils,  is  incomparably  grander, 
merely  as  grouping  of  ornamental  line,  than  anytliing  in  tho 
other  ;  nor  10  it  fine  aa  ornamental  only,  but  as  loAssivcly  use- 
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ful,  giving  weight  of  stone  en<mgb  to  answer  the  entire  par 
pose  of  itedeatal  sculpture.  Note,  especis]]^,  the  insertion  of 
Iho  Uiree  plumes  of  tbe  dragon's  broken  wing  in  tlic  outer 
angle,  jtut  under  the  lar^e  coil  of  bU  body  ;  tbij  filling  of  tho 
gup  being  one  of  the  nccessitieii,  not  of  the  pcilrsttil  block 
□icrvl}-,  bnt  K  mean)  of  gettjng  mass  and  breadth,  which  all 
composoni  dcstn;  moro  or  loss,  but  which  they  Mldom  so  per- 
fectly accomplish. 

So  that  taking  the  truth  first,  tho  honiwt  imagination  gains 
eTerything  ;  it  baa  iU  griffinism,  and  grace,  and  nsefulncse,  all 
at  once  :  but  the  false  composer,  caring  for  nothing  hut  him&vlf 
and  his  rules,  loses  everything, — griffiiiism,  grace,  and  all. 

§  21.  I  believe  tho  reader  will  now  sufficiently  8oe  how  the 
tfirros  "  true"  and  "  fnlse"  are  in  the  most  accurate  «inse  at- 
twliable  to  the  opposite!  braui^lics  of  what  might  ap{>var  iit  lirst, 
in  both  CMC-H,  the  mcront  wildnoa*  of  inuonsistont  rovorie.  But 
tlii'y  arc  «vcn  lo  be  attiurhcd,  in  u  deciwr  sense  than  that  in 
whiuh  we  have  hitherto  used  them,  to  these  two  DomiMtsitionit. 
For  the  imagination  hardly  ever  works  in  this  intense  way,  un- 
encunibcred  by  the  inferior  faculties,  unless  it  l>e  under  the 
influence  of  some  solemn  purpose  or  sentiment.  And  to  ull  tho 
fitlsoneM  and  all  the  verity  of  these  two  idi^iil  crc-iitiirc^  thtE  far- 
ther falwho'id  and  verity  have  yelr  to  bo  added,  that  the  vlssacal 
griHin  has,  at  least  in  tliis  place,  no  other  intent  than  that  of 
covering  n  level  surface  with  entertaining  form ;  hut  the  Ijom- 
hardic  gnllin  is  a  profound  expression  of  the  most  passionate 
symbolism,  TJnder  its  ouglc*s  wings  are  two  wheels,*  which 
mark  it  as  connected,  in  ttie  mind  of  him  who  wrought  it,  with 
the  living  creatures  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel :  "  When  they 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them,  and  whithersoever  the  aptrtt 
was  to  go,  they  went,  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against 
them,  for  tho  spirit  of  tho  living  croutun's  was  in  the  wheels." 
Thus  signed,  the  winged  shape  becomes  at  ont*  one  of  the 
acknowledged  symbols  of  the  Divine  power ;  and,  in  its  unity 
of  lion  and  oagle,  tho  workman  of  tho  middle  agea  always  means 
to  sot  forth  the  unity  of  tbe  humnn  and  divine  natuma.f  lu 
tliis  unity  it  bears  up  the  pillars  of  tho  Church,  a-t  lor  ever 

•  At  ihu  uxiri'milius  of  Uio  wings.— uol  swn  lu  tho  plate, 
t  Compare  tliu  I'lir^torin,  cnnta  xsU.  &0. 
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M  tlio  corner  stone.  Atii]  the  faithfnl  and  true  imftginnllon 
beholds  it,  in  thi»  unity,  with  uvcrliMting  vigiliince  and  culm 
omnipotvnei-,  rejttruin  llin  sm-il  of  tin'  sorpent  crushed  npoii  tho 
eurtb  ;  Icuring  the  homl  ot  it  free,  only  for  a  time,  thut  it  maj 
inflict-  in  it«  fury  profouader  destruction  upon  ItBelf. — in  thifl 
alao  foil  of  deep  meaninR.  The  IJivino  power  does  not  slay  tlio 
evil  creature.  It  wounds  and  roatraiuB  it  onlj.  Its  final  mid 
deailli/  wound  is  inflicted  by  itaelf. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  FINISH. 

g  1.  I  AM  afraid  tho  reader  must  be,  by  this  tirae,  almoirt 
tired  of  hoaring  abont  truth.  Bat  I  cannot  help  this  ;  the 
more  I  have  eiaminfMl  the  various  forma  of  art,  and  exercised 
niysolf  in  receiving  Uinir  differently  intended  impressions,  the 
more  1  Imve  found  tliia  truthfulnesa  a  final  test,  the  only  teat  of 
lasting  power  ;  and,  although  our  cuncern  in  this  part  of  oar 
iiKjuiry  is,  profeasedly,  with  the  beauty  which  blossoms  out  of 
nl,h,  »itill  I  find  myaolf  comiiellod  alwaya  to  gather  it  hy  tli« 
talk,  not  by  the  {totals.  I  oannot  hold  the  beauty,  nor  bo  sure 
if  it  for  »  moment,  but  by  fttoling  for  that  strong  sttiio. 

Wc  have,  in  tho  proeeding  cliuptors,  glanewl  through  the 
various  operations  of  tho  imaginative  power  of  man;  with  this 
almost  jtaintully  monotonous  resalt,  that  its  greatness  and 
honor  were  always  simply  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  truth 
it  graxpod.  And  now  the  tjiiestion,  loft  undetermined  some 
hundred  pa^s  bitck  (Chap.  ii.  g  6),  recurs  to  us  in  a  simpler 
form  than  It  could  before.  How  far  is  this  true  imagination  to 
be  truly  represented?  JIow  far  should  the  perfect  conception 
of  Pullus  ha  so  given  m  to  look  like  Pallas  herself,  rather  tlian 
like  the  pictnre  of  I'ulliis? 

%  2.  A  question,  this,  at  present  of  notable  inUinut,  and 
demanding  instant  attention.  For  it  seemed  to  us,  in  reason- 
ing abont  Dante's  viewa  of  art.  that  be  was,  or  might  bo,  right 
in  desiring  realistic  completeness ;  and  yet,  in  what  we  have 
jnst  seen  of  the  grotesque  ideal,  it  seemed  there  was  a  certain 
desirableness  in  incompleteness.  And  the  schools  of  art  in 
Europe  arc,  at  this  moment,  set  in  two  hostile  ranks, ^not 
nobly  hostile,  but  spitefully  and  eeornfiilly,  having  for  one  of 
the  main  grounds  of  their  dispute  the  apparently  eimplu  ques- 
tion. Iiow  far  a  picture  may  bo  carried  forward  in  detail,  or  how 
■oon  it  may  be  considered  m  finished. 
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I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  examine,  as 
thoroughly  as  1  can,  the  real  signilication  o{  tJiis  word,  Finish, 
as  applied  to  art,  and  to  see  if  in  this,  as  in  other  mstturs,  onr 
aliuiwt  tiresome  tost  is  not  tho  only  rlRht  one  ;  whether  there  bo 
not  a  fallaeioug  finish  and  t^  faithful  finiah,  and  whether  the 
divput^!,  wliich  aacma  to  be  only  about  completion  and  incom- 
plutioii,  \\M  not  tlicrefore,  al  the  bottom  of  it,  the  old  and  deep 
grounds  of  fallucty  and  fldulity. 

g  3.  Observe,  first,  there  luxi  two  groat  «nd  separate  seoEas 
in  which  wc  call  a  tiling  finished,  or  well  Guiehcd.  One,  which 
refers  to  the  mere  ncatiieiui  and  eompluti'nesa  of  tho  actual 
work,  a^  wc  speak  of  a  well-finished  kniCe-handle  or  ifory  toy 
(as  opposed  to  ill-cut  ones) ;  and,  secondly,  a  sense  which  refers 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  thiu^  done,  as  we  call  a  picture 
wcll-finitthed  if  it  is  so  full  in  its  details,  a»  to  produce  the  effect 
of  reality  on  tho  spectator.  And,  in  England,  wc  .-w^m  at  pres- 
ent to  vuluc  highly  tho  flr^t  sort  of  finish  which  belongs  to 
■worVmafiahip,  in  our  mnnufactures  and  ^^noral  doinga  of  any 
kind,  but  to  dospiw?  totiitiy  the  impressive  tinish  which  belongs 
to  the  work  ;  and  therotoro  wo  like  Bmooth  ivories  better  than 
rough  ones, — hut  careless  scrawls  or  daubs  batter  than  tho  most 
oompk'to  paintings.  Now,  I  believe  that  we  exactly  reverse  tho 
fitness  of  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  doaptao  tlio  flniah  of  v/otkiiuinifhip,  which  is  done 
for  vanity's  sake,  and  to  love  the  fSninh  of  work,  which  is  done 
for  truth's  sake, — that  wc  ought,  in  a  word,  to  liuish  our  ivory) 
toys  more  roughly,  and  our  iiicturi^  more  dolie»t«ly. 

Let  x\»  think  over  this  matter. 

g  4.  PerhiipH  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence hetwei^in  tho  English  and  Continentiil  nations  in  in  tho 
degree  of  fiiiii!!!  given  to  Ihelr  ordinary  work.  It  is  enough  to 
cross  from  Pover  to  Culala  to  fool  thia  dlfferunco  ;  and  to  trarel 
farther  only  incrciiar*  the  simsn  of  iU  English  windows  for  the 
most  part  lit  their  sashi'S,  and  their  woodwork  ia  neatly  planed 
and  snitKithod  ;  French  windows  arc  larger,  heavier,  and  framed 
with  wood  that  luulu  us  if  it  had  buen  cut  to  its  shape  with  a 
hatchet ;  tlioy  have  curious  and  cumbrous  faateuingfi,  and  can 
only  ho  forced  asunder  or  togctliur  by  some  ingenuity  and 
effort,  and  even  then  not  properly.     So  with  everything  else — 
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Fronch,  Ttnliitn,  luid  Dcnnnn,  aiid,  m  far  m  I  know,  OoQtitten- 
tul.  Foroif  It  dntwcn  do  not  slide  »«  wcli  as  oars ;  foreigi 
knives  do  not  cut  so  wdl  ;  foreign  whmts  do  not  turn  so  well , 
•nd  wc  aotnmonly  phimc  ountclvcs  much  upon  this,  believing 
thut  generully  the  Eiij^lish  people  do  thoir  work  better  and  mora 
thoroii';hly,  or  -m  ttiuy  Hay,  "  turn  it  out  of  thoir  hands  iu  better 
Btjle,"  than  foreignors.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  rmlljr 
the  caso.  There  may  be  a  flimtiy  neatness,  aa  well  tut  a  sitbittan- 
tial  roughness ;  it  doeR  not  neceasarily  follow  that  the  window 
which  shuts  easieftt  will  last  the  lotigcid,  or  that  Uie  hiirness 
which  glitters  the  most  is  assuredly  niadu  of  the  toughest 
leather.  I  am  afraid,  that  if  this  jtcculiM- character  of  Unisb  ia 
our  workmiinship  ever  arose  from  a  greater  heartiness  and  thor- 
oughiu'MK  in  our  ways  of  doing  things,  it  does  so  only  now  in 
tho  ca«c  of  oiir  beet  nmnnfacturers;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
tho  work  done  in  Kngland,  however  good  in  appearance,  ia  bnt 
ti-eachcrouH  and  rotten  in  substance.  Still,  1  think  ttiat  thero 
is  really  in  the  Knglish  mind,  for  the  most  part,  a  stronger 
desire  to  do  things  as  woll  as  tlitvy  can  be  done,  and  lc««  iocli- 
nution  to  put  up  with  iiirerioritio:^  or  iiiMiilIiciencius,  than  in 
general  characterise  tlic  temper  of  foreigners.  There  ia  in 
this  conclusion  no  ground  for  national  vanity  ;  for  though  tha 
desire  to  do  things  as  well  as  they  can  bo  done  at  first  appears 
like  a  virtue,  it  ia  certainly  not  so  in  all  its  forms.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  proceeds  in  nine  casca  out  of  ten  more  from  vanity 
than  conscientiousness ;  and  that,  moreover,  often  a  weak 
Tanity.  I  suppose  that  as  much  Unish  is  displayed  in  tho 
filtiiigB  of  the  private  carriages  of  our  young  rich  men  aa  in  any 
other  department  of  English  niitniifacturc  ;  and  that  our  SL 
James's  Street  cabs,  dogcarts,  and  liveries  arc  niiigiilarly  [wrfcct 
in  their  way.  But  the  feeling  with  which  this  perfection  is  in- 
sisted npon  (however  desirable  as  a  sign  of  energy  of  purpusu)  is 
not  in  itself  a  peculiarly  amiable  or  noble  feeling  ;  neither  is  it 
ignoble  disposition  which  wonid  induce  a  country  gentleman 
[)ut  up  with  certain  deficiencies  in  the  appearance  of  kia 
antry-nittdo  carriage.  It  is  true  that  such  philosophy  may 
dogenerato  into  negligence,  and  ttiat  much  thought  and  long 
dirK^ussion  would  be  needed  before  wc  could  determine  satisfac- 
torily the  limiting  lines  between   virtuous  couteutment  and 
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faultful  carelL>B8iic«a  ;  bat  at  all  eronts  we  have  no  right  at  once 
^Lto  pronoQOcg  ouraelres  tb«  wisest  people  because  we  [ike  to  do 
^■all  things  in  the  best  way.  There  ar«  maDy  little  things  which 
^^to  do  admirably  is  to  waste  both  time  and  cost ;  and  the  real 
^n|Mgtion  is  not  so  mnch  whether  we  hare  done  a  given  thing  u« 
^■^irell  AS  possible,  as  whether  we  have  turned  a  given  <]ii»ntity  of 
labor  to  the  best  account.  , 

§  5.  Now,  to  for  from  the  hibor's  being  turned  to  good 
account  which  is  given  to  our  Eugliah  "  liiiinhiiig,"  I  bclievo  il 
to  be  nsuatly  dostructivo  of  the  best  powers  of  our  workmcu's 
minds.  For  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  plsct',  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  useful  and  a  usoleaa  finish  ;  the  hammering  and  weld- 
ing which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  sword  plate  of  the  beet 
quality,  are  useful  finishing;  the  polishing  of  its  surface,  nse- 
le«.*  In  nearly  all  work  this  distinction  will,  more  or  less, 
take  place  1*etwccii  »ub.ilanti?d  finish  and  apparent  finish,  or 
what  may  be  briefly  ehiiructoriKcd  as  "  Make"  and  "  Polish." 
And  so  far  as  finish  is  bestowed  for  purposes  of  "  make,"  I 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Kven  the  vanity  which  displays 
[itself  in  giving  strength  to  our  work  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a 
fTice,  Hut  so  far  as  finish  is  bestowed  for  purposes  of  "  polish," 
I  is  much  to  he  said  against  it ;  this  first,  and  very  strongly, 
tlio  qualities  aimed  at  in  common  finishing,  namely, 
limoothnoas,  delicacy,  or  fineness,  mnnol  in  reality  exiit,  in  n 
rdcgrce  worth  admiring,  in  anything  dono  by  human  hands. 
'  Our  best  finishing  Is  but  coarse  and  blundering  work  after  all. 
Viti  may  sniootli,  and  softon,  and  sharpen  till  we  are  sick  at 
heart ;  but  take  a  good  magnifying  glass  to  our  miracle  of  skill, 
and  the  invisible  edge  is  a  jaggod  saw.  and  the  silky  tbrcsad  a 
rugged  cable,  and  the  soft  surface  a  granite  desert.  Let  all  the 
ingenuity  and  all  the  art  of  the  human  race  be  brought  to  bear 
iDpoQ  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible  finish,  and  they 
could  not  do  what  is  done  in  the  foot  of  a  fly,  or  the  film  of  a 
bubble.  Uod  alone  can  finish  ;  and  the  more  iutelligoiit  tho, 
human  mind  becomes,  the  more  the  infiniteness  of  interval  in 
Jt  between  human  and  divine  work  iu  this  respect.     So  thcu 

•  "  Wilh  liM  Yomrn  sword  for  aid  ; 
Onianteul  >l  carrivd  none. 
But  tUo  iiuU:Ui'ii  uu  Uiu  blndu. " 
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I  it  is  Dot  n  littlo  absurd  to  weary  oiiTtwIves  in  strnggiing  tuwartls 
tt  poiot  which  we  never  can  reach,  and  to  exhaiut  our  strength 
in  Tiiiii  cndcnvorB  to  produce  (jiiiiliticH  which  exist  inimilttbl; 
and  taexhaustjblj  in  tho  com  m  on  oat  things  nrouud  0$. 

g  6.  But  more  thitn  thiR  :  thv  ftKrt  is  thut  in  mnltitudos  of 
'instances,  instead  of  gaining  greater  fincuesi!  of  finish  bjr  our 

f-woik,  we  are  only  destroying  tlie  tine  finish  of  nature,  and  sub- 
stituting coiusoness  and  imperfectiun.  Fur  instance,  when  a 
rock  of  any  kind  has  lain  for  sonic  timo  exposed  to  the  weatJier, 
Nature  tiQiabes  it  in  hor  own  wfiy ;  first,  she  takes  wondeTful 
pains  about  its  forms,  sculpturing  it  into  exquisite  rariety  of 
dint  and  dimple,  and  rounding  or  hollowing  it  into  cx>nCoura, 
which  for  Qnoness  no  human  hand  can  follow  ;  then  ahe  color* 
it ;  and  every  one  of  her  touches  of  color.  Instead  of  licing  u 
powder  mixed  with  oil,  is  a  minute  forest  of  living  trectt,  gloii* 
ou«  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  concealing  wondcm  of  struc- 
ture,  which  in  ail  prohiiliility  arc  mysteries  even  to  the  oycs  of 
angels.  Man  e»me«  and  digs  up  this  liniEhed  and  raarveliooa 
piece  cf  work,  which  in  his  ignorance  he  calls  a  *'  rough  etono." 
He  proceedii  to  finish  it  in  hi»  fiishion,  that  is,  t»  split  it  in  two, 
rend  it  into  ragged  bloeks,  and,  finally,  to  chisel  ilssiirfiu'c  into 
a  large  number  of  lumps  and  kni>l)s,  nil  equnlly  sha|>clcss,  color- 
less, deathful,  and  frightful.*  And  the  block,  thusdisfi^red, 
he  calls  "  finished,"  and  proceeds  to  bnild  therewith,  and 
thinks  himself  great,  forsooth,  and  an  intelligent  animal. 
Wheroaa,  all  that  he  has  really  done  is.  to  destroy  with  ntter 
ravAgG  a  piece  of  dirino  art,  which,  under  tho  laws  appointed  by 
the  Deity  to  regulate  his  work  in  this  world,  it  must  take  good 
twenty  years  to  produce  the  like  of  again.  This  he  baa  de* 
slroyed,  and  has  himself  given  in  its  place  a  piece  of  work 
which  needs  no  more  intelligence  to  do  than  a  pholas  has,  or  ft 
wonn,  or  tho  spirit  which  throughout  the  world  hiks  authority 
orer  rending,  rottenness,  and  decay.  I  do  not  say  tliat  Jitono 
must  not  be  cot ;  it  needs  to  be  cut  for  certain  nscs  ;  only  I  say 
that  the  cutting  it  is  net  "  tiuisbiiig,"  but  t/nflninhtng  it ;  and 
that  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  ehi»clling  goe^  the  «tona  ia. 
ruined  by  tho  human  touch.  It  is  with  it  aa  with  tho  stouos  of 
the  Jewish  altar :  "  If  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it  thou  host 

*  Sea  tbo  liuae  of  tlic  now  Anny  aad  Navy  ClubLouec. 
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polluted  it. "  In  like  innnncr  it  tree  is  ft  fitiitlied  thiug.  But  a 
pUnk,  thottgh  ever  so  ]>otUhcd,  in  not.  Wo  ucod  Ktoncs  und 
planks,  as  wo  need  food  ;  but  w«  no  moro  bontow  nn  additional 
admirableiiE'aa  npon  stone  in  hewing  it,  or  upon  a  troe  ia  sawing 
it,  than  upon  an  aiiinud  in  killing  it- 

§  7.  Well,  but  it  will  be  said,  there  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
finish  in  stone-cnttiag,  and  in  erery  other  art,  which  i.«  merito- 
rious, and  which  consista  In  smoothing  and  refining  au  mnoh  m 
possible.  Vee,  assuredly  there  is  a  meritorious  finish.  Fint, 
as  it  haa  just  been  said,  that  which  fits  a  thing  for  its  uses, — as 
a  fltone  to  lie  well  in  its  place,  or  the  cog  of  nti  engine  wheel  to 
pl«y  well  on  another;  and,  eeoondly,  a  fininh  belonging  proj)- 
flrly  to  thfi  nrU  ;  but  thai  finish  docs  not  c-onsist  in  smoothing 
or  polishing,  but  iu  the  compldene^s  of  /he  expression  of  ideas. 
For  in  painting,  there  is  pr«cisL'ly  the  same  difference  between 
the  ends  proposed  in  finishing  that  there  is  in  uaimfactnrt). 
Some  artists  finish  for  the  finish'  sake;  dot  their  pictnrcs  all 
over,  as  in  some  kindx  of  miniittiin;- painting  (when  a  wiufh  of 
color  would  have  prwiiieed  as  good  an  effect)  j  or  pollsli  thoir 
picturiM  alt  over,  making  the  execution  ho  delicato  that  the 
touch  of  the  brush  cannot  bo  seen,  for  tlio  sake  of  the  smooth- 
neaa  merely,  and  of  the  credit  tliey  may  thus  get  for  great 
labv;  which  kind  of  execution,  seen  in  great  perfectten  in 
many  works  of  the  Dntch  school,  and  in  those  of  Carlo  Dolco, 
ia  that  polished  "language"  ugninitt  which  \  Imvo  «poken  at 
length  in  various  portions  of  the  first  vultime ;  nor  is  it  possiblo 
to  speak  of  it  with  too  great  severity  or  contempt,  where  it  has 
boon  made  an  ultimate  end. 

But  other  artists  finish  for  the  impression's  sake,  not  to 
show  their  skill,  nor  to  produce  u  smooth  ptcco  of  work,  but 
tliat  they  may,  with  each  stroke,  render  clearer  the  expre^&ioa 
of  knowledge.  And  this  sort  of  finish  ia  not,  properly  speaking^ 
BO  much  cdinphting  the  picture  as  adding  to  it.  Jt  is  not  that 
what  is  painted  is  more  delicately  done,  but  that  infinilcly  mora 
ifl  painted.  This  finisli  ia  always  noble,  and,  like  all  other 
noblest  things,  hardly  ever  understood  or  appreciated.  I  niugt 
hero  endeavor,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  slate  of  <)iiar- 
rel  between  the  schoola  of  living  painters,  to  illustrate  it  thor- 
oughly. 
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g  8.  In  skotching  t]ie  oatlino,  mppoae  of  the  farDnk  of 
tree,  bb  in  Plate  3.  (opposite)  fig.  1.,  it  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  the  outlines  bo  giveu  with  a  bold,  or  dfllirate  line, 
BO  loii^  as  it  is  outline  only.  The  work  is  not  mom  "  fiiiifthecl  " 
in  one  cute  tliaii  in  the  otJier  ;  it  i^  only  prepared  for  bting  aMn 
at  II  grwiter  or  Ii^ss  diittiinoe-.  The  rciil  refinement  or  linish  of 
the  line  (icpcndu,  not  on  it«  thinness,  but  on  its  truly  following 
the  rontonrs  of  the  troo,  which  it  conrentioimlly  reprosente: 
conventionally.  I  ray,  bccnimc  there  it)  no  euch  line  ronnd  the 
tree,  in  reality ;  and  it  ia  sut  down  not  as  an  imiVation,  but  a 
ItmtVation  of  the  form.  Hut  if  wo  are  to  add  ehado  to  it  as  m 
fig.  2.,  the  outline  must  instantly  be*  made  proportionally  deli- 
cate, not  far  the  aakc  of  delicacy  aa  aiieh,  bnt  because  the  out- 
line will  now,  in  many  parts,  stand  not  for  limitation  of  form 
merdy,  but  for  a  portion  of  the  »haiiav!  within  that  form. 
Kow,  u«  a  limttntion  it  was  true,  hut  a«  a  sliadow  it  would  be 
falsi-,  for  thiTC  is  no  line  of  Waclt  shadow  at  the  edgo  of  the 
stem.  It  DiuEt,  therefore,  be  made  ko  di'licato  ati  not  to  dotoch 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  ahodow  where  shadow  exists,  and 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  light  where  limitation  is  still  nco^ 
ea»aiy. 

Observe,  then,  the  "  finish"  of  Bg.  2.  as  compared  with  fig. 
1.  consiats,  not  in  its  greater  delieacy,  hnt  in  tlie  addition  of  a 
truth  {shadow),  a  rptn.ivnl,  in  a  gr.>at  degree,  of  a  conventional- 
iiim  (outline).  All  true  finish  ciinniBl*!  in  one  or  other  of  these 
tilings.  Now.  thiTeforo,  if  we  aro  to  "  finish"  farther  we  mtist 
know  more  or  nee  more  about  the  tree.  And  as  the  pInrKlity  of 
persons  who  draw  trees  know  nothing  of  them,  and  will  not 
look  at  them,  it  results  necessarily  that  the  effort  to  finish  is 
not  only  vain,  bat  nnfinishes — does  mischief.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  phite,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  B.  are  fac-similes  of  pieces  of  line 
engraving,  meant  to  represent  trunks  of  trees  ;  3.  and  4.  aro 
tho  commonly  acercditcd  tyi^s  of  tree'drawing  among  engrarem 
^  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  5.  and  fl.  are  ^uite  modem  ;  3.  i« 
^^^  from  a  large  and  imitortant  plate  by  Uoydell,  from  Claodo't 
^^  Molten  Calf,  dated  1781  ;  4.  by  Itoydell  in  1776,  from  RulMiiis'a 
^^^B  Waggoner ;  5.  from  a  bombastic  engraving,  published  about 
^^^Btwenty  years  ago  by  Jleulemoester  of  Itrusscis,  from  Raphael's 
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et«m,  and  ahtml  the  Tarying  character  of  their  CDrrea.  FinaUy, 
fig.  9.  it  go»(I  work.  It  ia  the  root  of  the  applc-tree  in  Alb^  . 
Duror'a  Aditm  ninl  V.vc,  nnd  fairly  n^proacnt^  the  wrinkles  of 
tlii!  burk,  llic  stiiuolh  portions  emergom.  Iioueath,  nnd  iho  gen- 
crul  DiiiLtomy  of  growlh.  All  the  HnoK  uttcd  conduce  to  thp  rc(i- 
rescntwtion  of  the«c  fact*  ;  wid  the  work  i*  therefore  highly  lin- 
iKhi-d.  It  still,  however,  Icuvcs  out,  sm  not  to  be  rcprcscnti-d  by 
such  kind  of  lines,  tho  more  delicutu  grudntiona  of  tight  uod 
fihado.  I  shall  now  "  finish"  a  little  farther,  in  the  nest  plato 
(3,),  the  mere  imerlion  of  the  Itco  bough*  outlined  in  fig.  1.  I 
do  this  simply  by  adding  assertions  of  more  facts.  First,  I  aay 
ihat  the  whole  trunk  is  dark,  »s  compared  with  the  distant  sky. 
Secondly,  I  say  that  it  is  rounded  hy  gnulations  of  shadow,  in 
the  variou.t  forntii  »hown.  And,  liutly.  T  Kay  that  (this  being 
H  bit  of  old  pine  Htrip|>od  by  storm  of  itx  bark)  the  wood  is 
lisjsiircd  in  certain  dirvctions,  Hhowing  its  gntin,  or  muscU,  t<xn 
in  complicated  contortions  at  the  insertion  of  Uie  ann  and  eL»- 
whero. 

%  10.  Now  this  piece  of  work,  though  yet  far  from  com- 
plete (we  will  better  it  pretiently),  is  yet  more  finiijhed  Uian  any 
of  iho  othoni,  not  liccnuao  it  is  more  delicate  or  more  skilful, 
but  Niniply  bocanse  it  tt^lls  more  truth,  imd  admits  fewer  falla- 
cies. That  which  conveys  moet  informulion,  with  k-ust  iiiaccu- 
ncy.  '\B  always  tho  highest  finish  ;  and  tlio  question  whotuor  wv 
prefer  urt  so  linishcd,  to  art  unfinished,  is  not  one  of  tssto  at  sU. 
It  is  simply  a  question  whether  we  like  to  know  much  or  Uttl« ; 
to  see  accurately  or  see  falsely  ;  and  those  whoso  tasU  in  art  (if 
they  ohooae  so  to  call  it)  leads  them  to  like  blindness  better 
tlian  sight,  and  fallacy  1>etter  than  fact,  would  do  well  to  Bet 
themselves  to  some  other  pursuit  than  that  of  art. 

§  11.  In  the  aWve  plate  we  have  examined  chiefly  tlie  grain 
and  surface  of  the  boughs ;  we  li«v«  not  yet  noticed  the  fin- 
ish of  their  curvature.  If  the  rcudcr  will  look  bock  to  tho  No. 
7.  (Plate  3.),  which,  in  this  respect,  is  tho  wontt  of  all  the  not, 
be  will  immediately  observe  the  oxcmpUfication  it  givw  of . 
Claude's  principnl  theory  about  trees  ;  namely,  that  the  bongha 
always  parted  from  each  other,  two  at  a  time,  in  the  manner  of 
the  prongs  of  au  ill-made  table-fork-  It  may,  perbnpa,  not  be 
at  ODCO  believed  that  thin  is  indeed  Claude's  theory  roipccttug 
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I  tree-etrnctare,  without  some  fartlicr  oxnmpW  of  liis  proctico.  I 
have,  therefore,  assembled  on  tlio  next  p«gc,  Plato  4.,  some  of 
tlie  most  characteristic  passugcs  of  nuuiticstioa  in  the  Liber 
Verltatis  j  the  plates  thomiudve^  arc  sufBcioDtly  cheap  (as  they 
■liould  be)  and  acceaaible  to  iiciirly  every  one,  so  that  the  acoa- 
racy  of  tlio  facsimilos  inuy  hv.  ciieily  testeil.  1  have  given  in 
Appendix  I.  the  ntimbcn  of  the  plates  from  which  the  exam- 
plea  are  taken,  and  it  will  bo  fonnd  that  they  have  been  ratlier 
improved  than  libelled,  only  omitting,  of  course,  tlie  surrouDd- 
inp  leafage,  in  order  to  *how  accurately  the  branch -outlines, 
■with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned.  And  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  together  a  series  more  totally  futile  and 
foolish,  more  singularly  wrong  (aa  the  false  {^nfliu  was),  every 
way  at  once  ;  they  are  stifl,  and  jet  have  no  strvngtb  ;  curved, 
•nd  yvt  have  no  flexibility ;  uiouotonouo,  and  yet  disorderly ; 
iiuiiatnrul,  and  yet  iininvcntive.  They  are,  in  fact,  of  that  cum. 
moni'st  kind  of  trtw  bough  which  a  child  or  beginner  lint  draws 
experimentally  ;  nAy,  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  this  eet  of 
branches  had  been  drawn  by  a  schoolboy,  "  out  of  his  own 
head,"  his  master  would  hardly  have  cured  to  show  them  na 
gign»  of  any  promise  in  him. 

I  12.  "  Well,  hut  do  not  the  trunks  of  troee  fork,  and  fork 
dosUy  into  two  arms  at  a  time?" 

Yc«;  hut  under  as  Ktcrn  hnatomicul  law  as  the  Umbsof  an 
animal ;  and  those  hooked  junctions  ia 
Plabo  4.  are  junt  a»  accurately  representa- 
tive of  the  branching  of  wood  aa  this 
{fig.  i.)  is  of  s  neck  and  shoulders.  Wo 
should  object  to  such  a  representation  of 

^shoulders,  bocauso  we  have  some  interest 

Pin,  and  knowledge  ot,  hnman  fonn  ;  we 
do  not  object  to  Claude's  trees,  because  we  have  no  interest  in, 
nor  knowledge  of,  trees.  And  if  it  be  still  alleged  that  such 
work  IS  ncverlheless  enough  to  give  any  one  an  "  idea"  of  a  tree, 
1  answer  that  it  never  gave,  nor  ever  will  give,  an  idea  of  a  irvo 
to  any  one  who  loves  treen  ;  and  that,  moreover,  no  idea,  wliat- 
fiver  its  plcasantnCM,  is  of  the  smallest  value,  which  ie  not 
founded  on  simple  fact*.     What  ploasaiituess  may  bo  in  wrong 
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ideas  ire  do  nut  hero  inquire  ;  tho  onlj  qn^tiun  fur  as  hiM  al* 
ways  been,  and  mnst  always  be,  Whut  are  the  facts? 

%  13.  And  aasurodly  those  boughs  of  Cluwdo'e  are  not  facts : 
and  every  unc  uf  their  cuntuurs  is,  in  the  worst  sense,  uii6n- 
iflhed,  without  even  the  esjwctation  or  faiut  hope  of  posible 
relhiemoiit  ever  coming  into  them.  I  do  not  mo&a  to  enter 
hero  into  the  diacuKsion  of  tlio  chftract^fH  of  ramifleatioD  ;  that 
miiNt  lie  in  our  Kci>iirutc  iii(|uiry  inti>  trcc-Htruoture  gonenUly ; 
but  I  will  merely  give  one  fiievc  of  Turner's  treo-drawing  lu  iiti 
exiuiijjlc  of  wliut  finished  work  rwiUy  ie,  oven  in  outline,  lu 
])lnl4)  5.  o{i{>oi«ile,  fig.  1.  is  the  contour  (stripptM],  like  Cluudo's, 
of  its  foliji^')  of  one  of  the  distant  trec-sturos  in  ttiu  drawing  of 
Bolton  Abbey.  In  order  to  show  its  perfi'^tnt'ss  better  by  con- 
trast with  bad  work  (as  wo  have  had,  I  imagine,  enongb  of 
Clande),  I  will  take  a  bit  of  Constable  :  6g.  %.  ia  the  pnaci> 
pal  tree  out  of  the  engraving  of  the  Ijock  on  the  Stonr  (Leslie's 
Life  of  C'onalable).  it  differa  from  the  Claude  outlinea  merely 
in  being  the  kind  of  work  which  is  produced  by  an  uninventive 
pcntou  diuhing  about  idly,  with  a  brush,  instead  of  drawing  do- 
tcrminatcly  wrong,  with  a  pen  :  on  Ibo  one  hand  worm  tiian 
Clundo's,  in  being  lazier ;  on  the  other  a  little  better  in  being 
more  free,  bnt,  as  rejireBentative  of  tree-form,  of  course  ttill 
wholly  barbarous.  It  i.t  worth  while  to  turn  hack  Co  the  de- 
scription of  the  uninvontivo  painter  at  work  on  a  tree  (Vol.  II. 
chapter  on  Imaginative  Association,  g  11),  for  thifl  tmnk  of 
ConRtahle'8  is  curiously  illustnttive  of  it.  One  can  almost,  mio 
him,  first  bending  it  to  the  right;  then,  having  gone  long 
enough  to  Mie  right,  turning  to  the  left ;  then,  having  gone  long 
enough  to  the  left,  away  to  the  right  again  ;  then  dividing  it ; 
and  "  hccause  there  is  another  tree  ',n  the  pietnre  with  two  long 
branches  (in  this  case  there  really  is),  he  knows  that  this  ought 
to  have  three  or  four,  which  must  undulate  or  go  backwards  aud 
forwards,"  &c..,  &c. 

S  11.  Then  study  the  hit  of  Ttirnor  work  :  now  first  its 
f[nielnewi.  unattrruitivencffi,  apparent  ciirelesBuess  whether  you 
look  at  it  or  not ;  next  note  the  subtle  curvatiirus  within  the 
narrowt-Ht  limit^t,  and,  when  it  branches,  the  uncx(>eet*'d,  out  of 
the  wiiy  thing!*  it  docs,  jnst  what  nobody  could  have  tllought 
of  ii'<  doing  ;  idiooting  out  like  a  letter  V,  with  a  nearly  straight 
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bnincli,  and  then  correcting  iU  stiRncsii  vith  a  xig-zag  behinil, 
HO  tliiit  the  botigliH,  ugly  JtKlividuitlly,  are  licnutiful  in  iuuhoh. 
(In  whjit  I  havo  ln-ni'itfLer  to  any  iiliwut  tr(*«,  I  ulinll  nwiij  tu 
dwell  much  ou  Huh  chjiniotcr  of  uiirrpeitvHnKM.  A  bough  is 
nercr  dntwQ  rightly  if  it  ih  itot  wuywuni,  so  t.hut  ulthuugh,  aa 
juat  now  said,  qnict  iit  lirMt,  not  curing  to  bv  looked  lit,  the  mo- 
ment it  IS  looked  at,  it  sM-nio  biut  on  iistonishing  you,  and 
doing  the  last  things  you  expect  it  to  do.)  But  our  present 
pnrpoeo  ia  only  to  note  tho  Jini»k  of  the  Turner  curves,  wliioh, 
though  they  seem  strais'it  and  stiff  at  first,  are,  when  you  look 
long,  seen  to  be  all  tremulouB,  perpetually  wavering  along  every 
i^go  intoendleas  melody  of  change.  Thiti  in  flniHh  in  line,  in 
pxnctly  the  ituno  sense  that  a  fine  melody  is  finished  in  the  asso* 
cintion  of  \U  notes. 

g  15.  And  now,  further,  lot  UB  take  a  little  bit  of  the  Tiirne- 
rian  trre  in  light  and  Kbiule.  I  Hiid  above  1  would  better  thu 
drawing  of  that  pine  tnink,  which,  thonj^h  it  has  incipient 
nhiide,  and  muscular  action,  haa  no  texture,  nor  local  eolor. 
Kow,  I  take  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Turner'R  aah  trunks 
(one  of  the  nearer  ones  in  this  same  drawing  of  BoIUm  Abbey 
(fig.  3.  Pluto  5.),  and  (Aw  I  cannot  better  ;  this  in  perfwtly  fin- 
ishcd  ;  it  ia  not  possible  to  add  moro  truth  to  it  on  that  t>cale. 
Texture  of  bark,  anatomy  of  muscle  beneath,  r«flcctod  lights  in 
recessed  hollows,  stains  of  dark  mo^,  and  flickerin;^  shadows 
from  the  foliage  above,  all  are  there,  as  clearly  us  the  humuu 
hand  can  mark  them.  I  pluoe  a  hit  of  trunk  by  Constable  (fig. 
6,),*  from  another  ptaUi  in  Leslie's  T/ifo  of  him  (a  del!  in 
Uelmingham  Piirk,  Suffolk),  for  the  sake  of  the  same  eonipari- 
aoa  in  shade  that  we  have  abovo  in  ountnur.  Vou  see  Consta- 
ble docs  not  know  whether  be  In  drawing  moss  or  shadow : 
those  dark  touches  in  tho  middle  aru  confused  in  hia  mind  bo- 
tween  tho  dark  stains  on  tho  trunk  and  its  diirk  side  ;  there  is 

•  Fig.  5.  is  not,  howtviT.  so  luttrout  as  CoustaMe's  ;  I  oaiiuol  lielp  this, 
having  girrn  tlir  originni  plntn  lo  my  ^mmI  frii-nd  Mr.  Crm»pn.  with  iilrict 
ohari^e  lo  tacslinilv  it  faittifully  :  tint  tln^  lipirv  in  nil  Uin  fnlrer,  iw  u  ivpnh 
iwDtation  of  Constnbk'sart,  Tor  those  mczzoliuls  Id  Tx«tk'«  llfcof  him  havs 
many  qiinlitSc*  of  iltnwin;;  which  arv  quite  wautiiig  m  CJoiuilabkV  hliiW  of 
color.  The  cmiipiiriwui  .'liiill  \k  mmlu  dnb(irut«ly,  boiwuvu  iiiclurt;  and  pic- . 
tunc,  in  tlic  acctioa  on  Vcgctalicn. 
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no  an&tomy,  no  tatb  iludow,  nothing  1>nt  idle  sweeps  of  the 
brtiBh,  vaguely  circniar.  Tho  thing  is  much  darker  iban  Tur- 
ner's, but  it  h  not,  tliercrorc,  tiDishcd  ;  it  is  only  blackonod. 
An^  "  to  l)Iuo)ccn"  is  indoi'd  the  proper  word  for  sU  att«ntpU  st 
finish  iritiiout  kuowlodgu.  All  true  finish  ih  added  fact :  and 
Turner's  word  for  finishing  a  picture  watt  ilwavs  tht8  significant 
one,  "carry  forward."  Hut  labor  wiihoul.  tiddod  knowledge  can 
only  blacken  or  stain  a  picture,  it  ouuiiot  fiuiRh  it. 

g  16.  And  this  is  especially  to  bo  romcmbcrod  as  we  pass 
from  comparatively  large  and  dintant  objects,  sach  as  this  single 
trunk,  to  the  mure  divided  and  nvarcr  features  of  foreground. 
Some  degree  of  igiioranuu  may  bo  hidden,  in  completing  what  is 
far  away  ;  but  there  is  no  concealment  possible  in  close  work, 
and  darkening  instead  of  linishiug  becomes  then  tJie  engraror'a 
only  possible  resource.  It  has  always  been  a  wonderful  Uiing  to 
me  to  hear  people  talk  of  making  foregrounds  "rigorous," 
"marked,"  "forcible,"  and  bo  on.  If  you  will  ho  down  oo 
y»ur  breast  on  tlii>  next  bank  you  come  to  (which  is  bringing  it 
cUue  etiough,  I  should  thiuk,  to  give  it  ail  the  force  it  is  capa- 
ble of),,  you  will  sec,  in  tho  cluster  of  leaves  and  grass  close  to 
yonr  face,  something  as  delicate  as  this,  which  I  h«ve  actually 
e<i  drawn,  on  the  o]ipo9ite  page,  a  mystery  of  soft  eha<tow  in  the 
depths  of  the  gra^i,  with  indefinite  forma  of  leares,  which  yos 
cannot  trace  or  count,  mthiii  it,  and  out  of  that,  the  nearer 
loaTos  coming  in  every  subtle  gradation  of  tender  light  and  flick- 
ering form,  quite  beyond  all  delicacy  of  pencilling  to  follow  ; 
and  yet  yon  will  rise  up  from  that  bank  (certainly  not  making  it 
appear  coarser  by  drawing  a  little  back  from  it),  and  profetu  to 
represent  it  by  a  few  blots  of  "  forcible"  foreground  color. 
"  Well,  but  I  eannyt  draw  vvery  leaf  that  1  see  on  the  Ixink." 
No,  for  m  wc  saw,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  no 
human  work  could  he  fiuisbed  so  as  to  express  the  delicacy  ot 
nature,  so  neither  can  it  bo  fiuishcd  so  n&  to  express  tho  redun- 
dance of  nature.  Accept  that  necessity  ;  but  do  not  deny  it ; 
do  not  call  your  work  finished,  when  yon  have,  in  engraving, 
sabstituted  a  confusion  of  coarse  black  scratches,  or  in  water- 
color  a  few  edgy  blots,  for  ineSable  organic  beauty.  Follow 
|that  beauty  as  far  us  you  can,  remembering  that  jiiitt  as  far  as 
on  see,  know,  and  represent  it,  just  ao  fur  your  work  is  fia- 
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i«hed  ;  »«  far  08  you  fall  short  of  it,  toot  work  U  tinfini«hed  ; 
aud  aa  fur  an  you  HubstituLe  any  other  thing  for  it,  your  work 
is  spoiled. 

g  17.  How  fur  Turner  followtxl  it,  is  not  oa«ily  shown  ;  [or 
hia  Sniah  is  so  dulicatu  lu  to  bo  ocarly  uncopiable.  I  have  juRt 
tiaid  it  waa  not  possible  to  finish  that  aeh  tnink  of  his.  farther, 
01)  auch  a  scale.*  Uy  iising  a  maKnifyinp-filaaa,  and  piving  the 
same  help  to  the  spectator,  it  mt^bt  perhaps  be  ponsible  to  lUJd 
and  exhibit  a  few  more  details  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  I  cannot  by 
line  engraving  express  all  that  there  is  in  that  jjieco  of  trt«. 
trunk,  on  the  same  scale.  I  have  therefore  magnified  the  iijijR-r 
part  of  it  in  fig  4.  (Plato  5.),  so  that  the  reader  niay  bott^T  duo 
tbo  beautiful  linos  of  curvature  into  which  wen  its  8li|;htcgt 
Bhades  and  spots  are  Ciiat.  Every  quarter  of  an  inch  in  Turner's 
drawings  will  bear  magnifying  in  the  same  way  ;  much  of  the 
liner  work  in  them  can  hardly  bo  traced,  except  by  the  keenest 
eight,  until  it  i»  magnified.  In  his  painting  of  Ivy  Bridgo,f 
the  Tcina  arc  drawn  on  the  wings  uf  a  butterfly,  not  aburo  throe 
lines  in  diameter  ;  and  in  one  of  his  smallor  drawings  of  Scar- 
boroogh,  in  my  own  possession,  the  muscle-shelU  on  the  heach 
are  rounded,  and  some  shown  as  shot,  some  as  oiK-n,  though 
nono  are  as  largo  as  one  of  the  letters  uf  this  ty[>c  ;  and  yet  this 
is  tho  man  who  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  "  dashing"  school, 
literally  bccansc  nto«t  jwoplo  had  not  patience  or  delicacy  of 
sight  enough  to  tnico  his  endless  dotall. 

S  18.  "Suppose  it  waa  so,"  perhaiw  the  render  repliea ; 
"still  I  do  not  like  detail  so  dolicate  that  it  can  hardly  bo 
scon."  Then  yon  like  nothing  in  Nature  (for  you  will  find  »ho 
always  oarriert  her  detail  too  far  to  be  traced).  This  point, 
however,  wo  shall  examine  hereafter  ;  it  is  not  tlio  (question  now 
whether  we  like  finish  or  not ;  our  only  inquiry  hero  is,  what 
finish  m«ati!i ;  and  I  trust  tho  reader  is  beginning  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  does  indeed  mean  nothing  but  consnmmate  and  aocnmu- 
lated  troth,  and  that  our  old  monotonous  test  muat  still  serve 
na  here  as  elsewhere.     And  it  will  become  ua  to  consider  seri- 

*  II  is  of  the  exact  size  of  tht:  <irl|{iiuil,  tlic  wholii  dniwhijl  ItclntC  alwnt 
latbchenby  11  in 

t  Ad  oil  piiiQUug  (uboul  3  ft.  by  4  (t.  6  la.),  aud  very  bruod  b  [to  nuaBea. 
la  tUe  iwwKNuou  of  K.  Bickudl,  Eon. 
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ODsly  wbj  (if  indfied  it  he  so)  ire  dislike  thia  kind  of  flniah — dU* 
like  an  acciimulnlion  of  troth.  For  lusiirodly  all  anthoritj  is 
a^iiiBt  na,  and  no  truly  grent  titan  can  be  named  t'n  th«  arta^ 
but  it  is  Ihfil  of  ntifi  who  finished  to  hin  tttmoai.  Take  Lconnrdo, 
MicliAel  Aiigelo,  and  Iliipltael  for  ii  trind,  to  Ixigin  villi.  Theg 
all  camplctcd  their  deUil  with  Much  nubtlety  of  toach  and  gra- 
dation, that,  in  A  OHfofiil  druwing  hy  any  of  the  tlireo.  }'o»  can- 
not Buo  where  t))C  i>cncil  coa«cd  to  touch  the  paper  ;  the  stroke 
of  it  \»  so  tondcr,  that,  when  yon  look  clow  to  the  drawing  yoa 
cun  800  nothing  ;  yon  only  eoo  the  elfect  of  it  a  little  way  back  t 
Thus  tender  in  execution, — and  so  complete  in  detail,  that  Leo- 
nardo must  needs  draw  every  several  vein  in  the  little  agate*  and 
pebbles  of  the  gravel  under  the  feet  of  the  St  Anno  in  tho 
Louvre.  Take  a  quartott  after  the  triad— Titian,  Tintoret,  Bel- 
lini,  and  Veronese,  Examine  the  vine-leaves  of  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  (Titian's)  in  the  National  Gallery ;  examine  the  borago 
blossoms,  painted  petal  by  petal,  though  lying  loo«o  on  tlte 
table,  in  Titian'tt  Supper  ot  Emmuu?,  in  tJie  Loux-iv,  or  the 
snail-eholls  on  the  ground  in  hia  Entombntcnt ;  *  examine  the 
separately  designed  patterns  on  every  drapery  of  \'erone»e,  in 
hia  Marriage  in  Cana ;  go  to  Venice  and  see  how  Tintoret 
paint«  tho  etrips  of  black  bark  on  the  birch  trunk  that  snatains 
the  plntforni  in  hia  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  how  Bellini  tills  tho 
rciit»  of  \\it  ruined  walls  with  the  most  exquisite  clusters  of  tho 
erbiidclla  Miulonnu.f  You  will  find  them  all  in  utule.  Take  a 
quintctt  after  the  qnartctt — Francia,  Angelico,  Durcr,  Hem- 
ling,  Pemginu, — and  still  the  witness  is  one,  etill  the  same  striv- 
ing in  all  to  such  utmost  perfection  ae  their  knowledge  and 
hand  could  reach. 

Who  shall  gainsay  these  men?  Above  all,  who  sliall  guQ- 
aay  them  when  they  and  Kature  say  precisely  the  same  thing? 
For  where  does  Nature  pause  in  her  tinishing — that  finishing 
whicih  cnnststs  not  in  the  smoothing  of  surface,  but  the  filling 
of  .tpatie,  and  the  multiplication  of  life  and  thought  P 

Who  shall  gainsay  tliem  ?  1,  for  one,  dare  not ;  hut  accept 
their  t<>achiiig,  with  Nature's,  in  idl  humbleness, 

•Tliow  ^o.iil-sliclla  are  very  iioiAl>le.  occurring  as  ihey  do  In,  perhaps, 
Ihs  Tety  ^nuiik-st  luid  lirLUuIost  uf  all  TiliiLu's  I'uuiiiusiliunH. 

t  LUutrin  Cyinbulariu,  Uiu  Ivy-luavud  tonillUn  uf  Kngluli  gtrdeoa. 
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"  Bat  is  th«n>,  then,  no  good  in  niiy  work  which  does  not 
prvtcn<l  to  pcrftictncAi' ?  la  there  iin  »iving clause  from  thin  tcr- 
riblo  rcfiuirumi'iit  of  com|iletioii  ?  And  if  tlicro  bo  none,  what 
is  tho  mouninj;  of  all  you  huvo  8aid  clHuwhcre  about  rudeness  m 
tlio  gloTT  of  Gothic  work,  and,  even  a  fev  pa^  back,  about  tlio 
danger  of  fint«hing,  for  our  modrni  workmen  ?" 

Indeed  there  are  many  saving  clauaee,  and  there  ia  much 
good  in  imperfoot  work.  But  we  had  bettor  cast  the  oonsidcnk- 
tion  of  these  drawbiicks  and  cxoeption«  into  another  chap- 
ter, and  close  thit*  one,  without  ohitcuring,  in  any  wise,  onr 
broad  conclusion  that  '*  finishing"  means  in  art  simply  "  telling 
more  truth  ;"  and  that  whatever  wo  have  ia  any  sort  begun 
wisely,  it  is  gvod  to  Gnish  thoroughly. 


CHAPTER   X. 


-OF  THB  C8B  OP   PI0TURB8. 


g  1.  I  AH  afraid  tliis  will  bo  a  difficult  chapter ;  one  of 
drawliiwVii,  (iiiuliDciitiniiH,  and  exceptions.  But  the  more  I  aee 
ot  UHoful  trttth^,  the  more  I  tiud  that,  like  human  l>eiugB,  they 
are  eniinenlly  biped  ;  and,  although,  ad  far  ua  apprehended  hy 
hiimnn  iiit<-lligVUC(>,  Lhcy  arc)  iiHUallj'  seen  in  a  cniue-Iike  pottturv, 
stuniling  on  one  log,  whctuivtir  tlioy  iiro  to  he  itt-nteii  mi  h«  to 
maintain  thoniHi-lvcH  againHt  all  utl-iick  it  is  i]uit«  nectftwury  tlicy 
should  stand  on  two,  and  liairu  tliuir  ooniplot«  bidunoe  on  op; 
site  fulcra. 


1  ai^ 


§  3.  I  doubt  not  that  one  objection,  with  which  as  well  as 
with  another  we  may  begin,  haa  struck  the  reader  Terjr  forcibly, 
uft«r  comparing  the  illustrations  above  given  from  Tamer, 
Con«tjdile,  and  Claude.  He  will  wonder  how  it  wa^  that  Tur- 
ner, llni«liing  in  ihiM  cxquinitt}  way,  and  ^ving  trutlii)  by  tho 
thougand,  wlicro  otlior  p'tiinturs  gave  only  one  or  two,  yet,  of  all 
pnintunt,  wena-d  to  (ibtiiin  U'lmt  ucknowledgeAbIc  rowniblanco  to 
nature,  so  Ihut  tho  wurid  criiMl  out  upon  him  for  a  miMlmati,  at 
tho  mouicnt  when  he  was  f;>''>"n  exactly  the  highest  and  moat 
consummate  truth  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  landscape. 

And  he  will  wonder  why  still  there  seems  reason  for  thia 
outcry.  Still,  after  what  analysis  and  pruuf  of  hia  being  right 
liuTO  as  yet  been  ^ven,  tiie  reader  may  perhaps  bo  saying  to 
himself  :  "  All  this  reasoning  is  of  no  us<?  to  nw.  Turner  ioea 
not  give  me  tbo  idea  of  intturo  :  I  do  not  fed  botore  one  of  hia 
pictures  iifl  T  Khould  in  the  rcid  Bccne.  Constable  takca  me  out 
into  the  shower,  and  Claude  into  the  snn  ;  and  Do  Wint  makoa 
me  feel  aa  if  I  wore  walking  in  the  fields  ;  but  Tunier  keeps  me 
in  the  house,  and  1  know  always  that  I  am  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture;" 

I  might  »n«wer  to  Uiis ;  Well,  what  c1»o  m/ievld  ]ie  do  i 
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yoa  wnnt  to  fcol  ah  if  yon  were  in  a  shower,  Cftntint  yon  go  nod 
get  wfit  without  help  fn>Ri  Constable  ?  If  you  want  to  foel  on  if 
you  wi^ro  walkiiii;  in  the  fioMs,  (.-uuuut  jo«  go  tinil  wiilk  in  lhi~ni 
without,  help  from  I)e  Wint."  But  if  jou  wiint  to  sit  in  your 
room  mill  look  ut  u  beautiful  ])ieturo,  why  it]iiiiilil  you  hlumo  the 
urtist  for  giving  youoni-?  Th i»  utiu  thti  uu«wer«<;tuijly  muds 
to  mt  by  viirioii*  juiirunlintn,  whoii  lirst  1  tihowcd  that  Turner 
vf-M  truer  than  otlit-r  [luinU-rg  :  "  Niiy,"  said  they,  "  we  do  not 
want  truth,  wo  wHtit  somi;tliing  duo  than  truth  ;  wo  would  not 
havo  nature,  but  somothing  better  thnn  nature." 

§  3.  I  do  not  meun  to  iiccept  that  auswor,  although  it.  )>e«m8 
at  this  moment  to  make  for  me  :  1  have  never  aeoepli^d  it.  At 
I  raise  my  eyeti  from  the  paper,  to  think  over  the  curiouM  min- 
gling  in  it,  of  direct  error,  and  far  away  truth,  I  Hee  upon  the 
room-walU,  flntt.  Turner's  drawing  of  the  chain  of  tliu  Alps 
from  the  Supergii  fthoro  Turin  ;  then  u  study  of  a  block  of 
gnvixaat  Chamouui,  with  thit  purple  Aiguilk>K-Rougee behind  it; 
another,  of  the  towcra  of  the  Swiss  Fribuurg.  with  a  cluster  uf 
pine  forest  behind  thorn  ;  tben  another  Turner,  Isola  Bella,  with 
the  bine  opening  of  the  St.  Oothard  in  the  distance  ;  and  then 
a  fair  bit  of  thirteenth  century  illuminati'>n,  depicting,  at  tha 
top  of  the  page,  the  Salutation  ;  and  bcneain,  the  paintor  who 
p:iintMl  il,  sitting  in  his  little  convent  coll,  with  a  legend  abovo 
liira  to  thiscfTcct — 

*'  eon  fafca  nTpsi  Ijiinc  Irtrtim." 

I,  John,  wrote  Ihbt  book. 

None  of  tiieaa  things  are  had  pieces  of  art ;  and  yet, — if  it 
were  offered  to  me  to  have,  instead  of  them,  so  many  winih>w», 
out  of  which  I  should  see,  first,  the  reitl  chain  of  the  Alpn  from 
the  Snperga ;  then  the  real  hlouk  of  gneiss,  and  Aiguiilcj- 
Itongvs;  then  tho  ri^al  tjiwers  of  Frihoiirg.  and  pino  forest :  tho 
real  Isola  Bella  ;  and.  (iaiilly,  tho  tnie  Mary  and  Eiiiutbeth  ; 
and  beneath  them,  the  actual  old  monk  at  work  in  his  cell, — I 
would  very  unhesitatinsly  change  my  five  pictures  for  tlio  five 
windows ;  and  so,  I  apprehend,  wonid  most  people,  not,  it 
seems  to  mo,  nnwisely. 

"  Well,  then,"  the  rcwlor  gocH  ou  t«  question  me,  "  the 
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more  cloael;  tlie  picture  resembles  such  a  window  the  better  it 
wast  bo?" 

Yes. 
I        "  TtiCD  if  Tnmer  does  not  give  inc  tlio  impresston  of  such  a 
window,  th«t  ie  of  Nature,  Uiore  mu8t  bo  BDmetliiug  vroug  in 
'J'urner?" 

Yea. 

"  And  if  Constable  and  Do  Wint  give  mo  the  imprceBioa  of 
BQcli  a  window,  there  must  be  somcthiag  right  in  Constable  and 
Ite  Wint?" 

Yea. 

"  And  Bomothing  more  right  than  in  Tumor?" 

No. 

"  Will  you  eipliiin  yourself?" 

1  have  oxplainod  myBClf,  long  ago,  and  that  fully;  pcrhape 
too  fully  for  tho  simple  buih  of  tho  explanation  to  he  remem- 
bered. If  the  reader  will  glance  back  to,  and  in  tho  present 
state  of  our  inquiry,  roconsider  tn  the  first  volume.  Part  L 
Sec.  L.  Ohnp.  v.,  and  Part  II.  Sec.  i.  Chap,  vii.,  he  will  Gnd  our 
present  difHcuttiea  uaticipatcd.  There  are  aomo  trutba,  cwuly 
obtained,  which  give  a  deceptive  rencmblanco  to  Natare  ;  oUicrs 
only  to  be  obtained  with  dilllculty,  which  cause  no  deception, 
but  give  inner  and  deep  resemblance.  These  two  chiMos  of 
truthii  cauuot  be  obtained  together  ;  choice  must  bo  raado  bft- 
twocn  them.  The  bad  painter  gives  the  cheap  deceptive  roeem- 
blancc.  The  good  painter  gives  the  preciouH  nonHlocoptivo 
reseniblauce.  Conatiihlo  ]>orceivea  in  u  land«eai>o  that  the  grass 
is  wet,  the  mcadowH  Hat,  and  the  boughs  shady  ;  that  is  to  say, 
ftboat  as  much  m,  I  snppose,  might  in  general  be  apprehended, 
bvtween  them,  hy  an  int^^lligent  fawn  and  a  skylark.  Turner 
percoivee  at  a  glance  the  whole  sam  of  visible  truth  open  w 
human  intelligence.  So  Derghem  perceives  nothing  in  a  figurv, 
beyond  tho  lla£lies  of  light  on  the  folds  of  its  dress  ;  hut 
Michac)  Angelo  {lorceives  evory  flaiili  of  thought  that  U  pacing 
through  its  spirit ;  and  ('oniitable  and  Iterghem  may  imitate 
windows  ;  Turner  and  Michael  Angelo  can  hy  no  means  imitate 
windows.  But  Turner  and  Michael  Angulo  im>  DOTertheleaa 
the  best. 

§  4.  "  Well  but,"  the  reader  persists,  "you  admitted  jitH 
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ow  that  becaiue  Tarn«r  did  not  get  his  work  to  look  like  a 
vindow  there  was  eomcthing  wroiiR  ia  him." 

1  did  HO  ;  if  be  were  (jtiite  right  ho  wonld  have  all  tmth,  low 
n»  well  a«  high  ;  tliat  is,  he  would  be  Nature  aud  not  Tumor  ; 
but  that  in  inipoeaihle  to  man.  There  is  much  that  is  wrong  in 
him  ;  iiinoh  that  in  infinitely  wrong  in  uti  human  pfTiirt.  But, 
novcrthelewt,  in  «omo  an  infinity  of  UcttcmoM  abovo  other 
human  effort. 

"  Well,  but  you  Biud  you  would  change  your  Turnera  for  win- 
dows, why  not,  Ihcreforr.',  for  Coustablw?" 

Nay,  1  did  not  tuy  that  I  would  elian^u  them  for  windows 
merfly,  but  for  windowH  which  commanded  the  chain  of  tlie 
Alps  and  Isola  Itulla.  That  ia  to  bat.  for  all  the  truth  that 
there  is  in  Tiirmr,  itnd  all  tliu  truth  hi-sitle^i  wlijch  ie  not  in 
him  ;  but  I  wonld  not  chaugu  thorn  for  Conistuhlos,  to  have  a 
BTDAll  piece  of  truth  whieh  i«  not  in  Turner,  and  none  of  the 
nighty  tmth  which  there  is. 

g  S.  Thim  far,  then,  though  the  subject  is  one  rc'iuirinj; 
iiomewhat  lengthy  cxplmiatioii,  it  involves  no  real  ditHculty. 
Tlicre  ia  not  the  slightest  incon:»i«tcncy  in  the  mode  in  which 
throughout  this  work  I  have  desired  the  rt'lativo  niorita  of 
puintera  1o  bo  judged.  I  have  alu-ays  Baid,  ho  who  is  closeat  to 
Nature  in  beat.  All  rules  are  useless,  all  genius  is  UHeloss,  all 
labor  in  useloss,  if  you  do  not  give  facta  ;  the  more  facts  you 
give  the  gmtter  you  are  ;  and  there  is  no  fact  ea  uiiim[Kirtuut  us 
to  be  pnidoiitly  despised,  if  it  bo  possible  to  n'prosent  it.  Nor, 
but  that  I  have  long  known  the  tratli  of  Herbert**  IJucs, 

"  Sonio  mf  a  are 
Full  of  tliemselTes,  and  answer  iLoir  uwn  noiiom," 

wonld  It  have  been  wJtliout  intense  surprise  that  I  hoard  queru- 
lous readers  asking,  "how  it  was  possible"  that  I  could  praitw 
Fri>-Ra{khaeliti»m  and  Turner  also.  For,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  book  to  tliis  page  of  it,  I  have  never  praised  Turner  highly 
for  any  other  cause  than  that  ho  gave  fads  mori>  ihUcntely, 
more  I'l'c-liuphuelitieally,  than  other  men.  Ciircloss  rciwlots, 
who  djislied  at  tlie  descriptions  and  missed  the  arguments,  took 
up  llieir  own  ooticciitiomi  of  the  eaune  »f  my  liking  Turner,  and 
said  to  themselves  :  "  Turner  cannot  druw,  Tumor  isgeuoralis* 
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ing,  Tttgno,  visionar; ;  and  the  Pre-Bspha^litee  are  hard  and 
"listinot..  How  c«n  any  ono  like  both?"'*  But  I  never  said 
tbut  Turner  uoiilii  not  driiw.  /  ncYGi*  said  that  he  was  vii^iit-  or 
visionary.  Wlmt  I  Raid  waa.  that  nobody  bad  rvot  drawn  so 
wull ;  thut  iiohody  woa  ao  certain,  so  un-TJsionary  ;  tliat  nobody 
hiid  cviT  givcu  no  many  hard  and  downright  (acts.  Glanc« 
back  to  tho  first  vohime,  and  note  the  expretMions  now.  "  He 
is  tho  only  paiutur  who  over  ilrow  a  mountain  or  a  Htunc  ;  f  tho 
only  paintiT  who  oiin  draw  the  iitem  of  a  tree  ;  the  only  iNiintvr 
who  has  I'vtT  ilriiwu  the  dky,  pn^vions  artisu  buving  only  drawn 
it  typically  or  partially,  but  h<;  nhitohitBly  and  uiiivcrenlly. " 
Note  how  ho  is  prutHud  in  \\\»  rock  drawing  for  "  not  selecting  a 
pretty  or  interesting  morwl  hero  or  there,  but  giving  tho  whole 
trulh,  with  all  the  relations  of  its  parts."  J  Observe  how  tho 
great  virtue  of  the  landscape  of  Cima  da  Ooncgliano  and  tho 
early  wicred  painters  is  said  to  be  giving  "entire,  ex(|nisit«, 
liiuiibte,  nuilization— a  struwberry-plant  in  the  foreground  with 
a  blnmom,  and  a  fierri/j'ust  »el,  ami  one  half  ripe,  and  out  ripe, 
all  patiently  and  innocuutly  puintod  from  tlio  rml  thing,  and 

•  rpopl"  "f  nny  scnup,  liowevpr,  t-oiiflned  Ilii'msdve»  lo  wondtT.  I  think 
It  was  oaty  In  ibe  Art  Jniiriiiil  of  Scplcmbor  1st.  1A.M.  tlint  any  wrltrr  liful 
tht-  mwuiiicwi  to  (')iiirge  me  wlili  Inwnccrity.  "  Thu  pielur«»«t  Turner  luid 
IIm!  work*  of  th<?  l*iv-!liiplmflitp«  are  tlie  very  BDtlpodes  of  uiieli  (illier ;  it  in, 
tbcrcfon'.  Impowllilc  tlinl  out.-  luicl  flu-  Rsmi.-  ludividual  i-un  with  any  thov  i^ 
ttnetrity  fNote.  I)y  llie  way,  liif  Art-rnlon  hns  no  idea  Iliat  rttd  sinn'rity  is 
a  llitug  i-iisti-nt  ur  jiOKsibk'  at  all.  All  tliut  It  expects  or  Iiopes  of  Iiiitiiiui 
nnturif  Is.  tliiit  it  stioiilil  linve  Aoui  of  Bincurity.]  staoA  fortb  if  the  tbiek 
and  thiit  W  pi^rcclve  the  writer  bilcnds  t«  tench  mi'  Enffllsli,  nn  well  wi  hon- 
esty.I  <^ilnglst  of  bolU.  Wilb  acCTliiin  knowledjri-of  nrt.  Midi  as  may  Iw 
IJoasusBw]  by  the  nuthor  of  English  Pnlntere.  [Note,  fartber,  tlml  the  vm\- 
ni-nt  eritliT  doon  not  so  mucb  m  kiiow  the  title  of  tlie  book  lie  In  crili<:i*inK.] 
It  l>  net  dinieutt  to  pniisi^  uny  bnd  or  medioere  pieturo  tbat  may  be  qiifllilled 
with  exiruviiLiuirF  or  mysticism.  Th!a  niithnr  owes  the  publle  s  heavy  debt 
of  cxpluuntiiin,  nhich  n  lifetime  B|wnt  in  inp-nioiu  rveouellialloua  would 
tiot  »itflicc  to  dinchiirge,  A  terrent  lulTiiinilion  of  ccrfnin  plclum  liy 
Turner,  and.  at  the  Mime  lime,  of  bowk  at  Ibr  sevc-rcst  prmtiu^tioas of  tlie 
I'rc-llapbaelileEt.  prciic.nls  iin  inKiipiTiihlc  problem  In  perraas  whose  liule  in 
an  IsTvguliiled  bydelinlti-  prineiples, " 

t  Part  11.  Sec,  I,  Oinp.  VII,  g  46. 

1  Part  II.  See.  IV.  Chap.  IV.  S  33.,  and  I'nrt  11.  See.  L  Clmp.  TH.  %  9. 
The  whole  of  the  I'rufiu'i'  lo  Ibt  SwTond  Kiiitmn  i»  written  to  mnintoln  tbla 
1X10  |K>int  of  specie  detail  iifainsl  the  advocates  of  generalization. 
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tktrefore  most  divine."  Then  ro-read  tho  following  piirognipli 
(g  10,),  carefully,  and  note  its  concluaion,  tliat  tho  thoroughly 
gronl  mfiu  are  those  who  have  done  everything  thorouglily<  "nd 
who  hav(!  never  deapiswl  atiythiiig,  howi-ver  mmiU,  of  (ind'a 
inuking  ;  with  the  iiisLiinir  givoii  of  Wonl^worth's  diiJsy  ciiMtirig 
iU  shadow  on  11  ulnnv  ;  und  the  following  sontcnco,  "  Onr  paint' 
©re  must  oomo  lo  this  before  they  hav*  di>D«  their  duty."  And 
yet.  when  onr  puinters  <lid  ijonio  to  this,  did  do  th«ir  duty,  and 
did  paint  tho  daisy  with  itn  shudow  (thitt  pii««itgo  having  btfo 
written  yeara  before  Pre- Raphael  itism  was  thought  of),  jioopla 
wondered  how  I  could  possibly  like  what  was  neither  more  nor 
losa  than  the  preciso  fujftlmont  of  my  own  most  earnest  exhor- 
tations and  highest  hopes. 

g  ft.  Thus  fur,  tlicn,  all  I  have  boon  saying  ia  ahaolntcly  rnii 
Eietent,  and  tending  to  one  simple  end.  Turner  is  pmiwd  for 
hie  truth  and  finish;  that  IrittU  of  wbliih  I  am  beginning  to 
gire  exampln;!.  Pro-Rapha(^'liti((ni  U  pnii^ed  for  iU  truth  and 
finish  ;  and  the  whole  duty  inculcated  upon  the  artist  is  that  of 
being  in  all  respects  as  like  Nature  as  ]ii>sBibIe. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all  1  have  to  do.  There  is  more  than 
tbifl  to  bo  inculcated  upon  the  student,  more  than  thin  to  be 
ftdmitted  or  eHtahliahed  before  the  foundations  of  Just  judgment 
can  he  laid. 

For,  obMrvc,  although  I  believe  any  ecnnble  person  would 
exchange  bis  pictuR^s,  however  good,  for  windows,  ho  would 
not  foel,  und  ought  not  to  feel,  that  the  arrangement  wa^ 
entirely  gainful  to  bim.  Ho  would  feel  it  was  an  exchange  of  a 
loss  good  of  one  kind,  for  a  greater  of  another  kind,  but  that  it 
was  definitely  tjchange,  not  pure  gain,  not  merely  getting  more ' 
truth  instead  of  less.  The  picture  would  be  a  serious  loaa ; 
something  gono  which  the  actual  landscape  could  never  restore, 
though  it  might  give  something  better  in  ita  place,  as  age  may 
give  to  the  heart  something  better  than  ita  youthful  delusion, 
but  cannot  give  again  the  sweetness  of  that  delusion. 

%  1.  What  is  this  in  the  picture  which  iit  precious  to  us,  tmi 
yet  is  not  natural?  Hitherto  onr  arguments  have  tended,  o 
the  Whole,  soniowhat  ta  tlie  depreciation  of  art ;  and  the  reado 
may  every  now  and  then,  so  far  as  he  has  been  convinced  by 
them,  have  been  inclined  to  say,  "  Why  not  give  op  this  whole 
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science  of  Mockerr  at  onov,  eiitco  it«  only  virUio  u  in  roproscal 
ing  facte,  and  it  cannot,  at  best,  rcprcBcnt  them  completely,  bo- 
eidoB  being  liable  to  all  manner  of  shortcomings  and  diaboocst- 
ie», — why  not  keep  to  the  facts,  to  real  fiolcLs,  and  hills,  and 
.men,  and  let  thU  dangerous  painting  alone  ?"' 

So,  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  this.  Painting  has  its  peoa> 
liar  rirtncfl,  not  only  consistent  with  but  even  resulting  from, 
its  shortcomings  and  weaknesses.  Let  os  see  what  these  virtaoa 
are. 

g  8.  1  must  ask  permission,  as  I  linro  sometimes  done  be- 
fore, to  begin  appiirently  a  long  way  from  tlic  |<oiut. 

Not  long  ugu,  as  I  wiis  leaving  one  of  tlie  towns  of  Switjtor- 
lund  early  in  the  moniing,  I  saw  in  tiie  clonds  behind  the 
lioii«o»  an  Alp  wliieh  I  did  not  know,  a  grander  Alp  tlian  any  I 
knew,  nobler  than  the  Sehn^ckhoni  or  the  Mouch ;  lormimited, 
a«  it  seemed,  on  one  i<ide  by  n  precipice  of  almost  unitnuginublo 
height ;  on  the  other,  eloping  away  for  leagues  iu  ono  fiuld  at 
lustrous  ico,  clear  and  fair  and  bine,  Hashing  here  and  there 
inba  silver  under  the  morning  sun.  For  a  moment  I  received  a 
sensation  of  as  much  sublimity  us  any  natural  object  could  jh)s- 
sibly  excite ;  the  next  moment,  I  saw  tlial  my  unknown  Alp 
was  the  glass  roof  of  one  of  tho  workshoi>s  of  the  town,  rising 
above  ils  nearer  houiH'x,  and  rendered  luinal  and  indistinct  by 
some  puro  blue  wood  sniuke  which  roso  from  intervening  chim- 
neys. 

It  is  evidont,  that  so  far  as  the  mere  delight  of  the  eye  was 
eoneerned,  tho  glass  roof  was  here  equal,  or  at  least  equal  for  a 
moment,  to  iho  A!|>-  Whether  the  power  of  the  object  over  the 
heart  was  to  be  small  or  great,  depended  altogether  upon  what 
it  was  understood  for,  upon  its  being  taken  possession  of  and 
apprehended  in  its  (nil  natiiri>,  either  as  a  granite  mountain  or 
u  group  of  panes  uf  glass  ;  and  Lhits,  always,  the  real  majesty  of 
Uio  apjwaninee  of  the  thing  to  ns,  dejMiuds  ujion  the  d<^;ree  iu 
which  we  ourselves  jKissess  the  power  of  UDder»landiug  it, — that 
penetrating,  iwsscssion  taking  power  of  the  imiiginulion,  wluch 
has  been  long  ago  defined  *  as  the  very  lifu  of  the  man,  consid- 
ered as  a  sfeinff  creature.     For  though  tho  ciutumeut  liad  indeed 
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bct-n  un  Alp,  there  are  many  persons  on  whose  mind«  it  would 
have  produced  no  more  effect  than  the  gloss  roof.  It  would 
have  been  to  tliem  a  glittering  object  of  a  certain  apparent 
length  and  breadth,  and  whether  of  glass  or  ice,  whether  twenty 
feet  in  length,  or  twenty  leasee,  would  have  made  no  dlffor- 
cnoe  to  tliem  ;  or,  rather,  would  not  have  been  in  any  wiw  con- 
ceived or  considered  by  them.  Kxamino  the  nattirv  of  yuur 
own  emotion  (if  you  feel  it)  nt  the  iti^hl  of  the  Alp,  and  you 
tind  all  the  brightness  of  that  cinotiun  hniiging,  Uko  dew  on 
gossamer,  on  a  curious  web  of  subtle  fancy  and  imperfect 
knowledge.  First,  yon  have  a  vague  idea  of  it«  sine,  coupled 
with  wonder  at  the  work  of  the  great  Builder  of  it«  walk  and 
foiuidutions,  then  nn  iipprehonsioQ  of  ila  eternity,  a  pathetic 
tvam  of  its  perpctualncHs,  and  your  own  tranaientueas,  as  of  the 
gracs  upon  iu  eidcs  ;  then,  and  in  this  very  sadueaa,  a  »onsi>  of 
8tmngo  companioDship  with  |>ast  generations  in  Ke<>ing  what 
they  saw.  They  did  not  see  tlie  clouds  that  arc  lloatiiig  over 
your  head  ;  nor  the  cottiige  wall  on  the  other  eiile  of  iiw  Hold  ; 
nor  the  rouii  by  which  you  arc  travelling.  But  they  saw  thai. 
The  wall  of  granite  in  tbo  heavens  was  the  same  to  them  as  to 
yon.  They  have  ceased  to  look  upon  it ;  you  will  soon  cease  to 
look  also,  and  tho  granite  wall  will  be  for  others.  Thfn,  min- 
gled with  these  more  solemn  imaginations,  vumo  the  umlor- 
standings  of  the  gifts  and  glories  of  tho  Alps,  the  fancying 
forth  of  all  the  fountains  that  well  from  its  rocky  walls,  and 
strong  rivera  that  are  born  out  of  its  ico,  and  of  all  tho  pleasant 
TAlieyB  Uiat  wind  between  its  cliffs,  and  all  the  chalets  that 
gleam  among  its  olouds,  and  happy  farmsteads  couched  upon 
tt^  ptiitturea  ;  while  together  with  tho  thoughts  of  these,  rise 
Rtmnge  synipatbics  with  all  thi;  unknown  of  human  life,  and 
happiness,  and  death,  signified  by  tliat  narrow  whito  flamo  ot 
the  overliwting  suow,  seen  so  far  in  the  morning  sky. 

Those  images,  and  far  more  than  these,  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
emotion  which  you  feci  at  the  sight  of  the  Alp.  You  may  not 
trafc  them  in  your  heart,  for  thero  is  a  great  deal  more  in  your 
heart,  of  evil  and  good,  than  you  over  can  trace  ;  but  they  stir 
jou  and  quicken  you  for  all  that.  Assuredly,  so  far  as  you  feci 
more  at  beholding  the  snowy  mountain  than  any  other  object  of 
the  some  sweet  silvery  grey,  these  are  tho  kind  of  images  which 
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canBe  yon  to  do  so ;  and,  obaerve,  these  are  nothing  more  tb*n 
ft  greater  apprehentiion  of  the  faeis  of  the  thing.  W«  ti«ll  the 
power  "  Imagination,"  lieoause  it  imftgincs  or  <tonc«iTes  ;  but  it 
JK  only  nulile  iniiigj nation  if  it  imugin&i  or  conooivoM  the  truth. 
And,  according  to  thu  dcgroo  of  knowliHlge  jwjwswk),  luid  «f 
sensibility  \n  tbt>  ]»tthutic  or  im)ir(^saive  chanictor  uf  the  things 
known,  will  be  th«  dcgne  of  this  iniaginativu  ddiglit. 

S  9.  Uut  tho  main  point  to  be  noted  al  prvjicnt  is.  that  if 
the  inia^'iuiition  can  bo  uxciti^d  to  this  \if  puculiur  work,  it  mat* 
ters  comparatively  little  what  it  is  excited  by.  If  the  emoko  had 
not  olearod  pitrtiiUly  away,  the  glaas  roof  might  havt'  pleased  me 
as  well  aa  an  ulp,  until  I  had  quiLe  lost  eight  of  it ;  snd  if,  in  a 
picture,  thi!  imagination  can  be  once  caught,  and,  without  abso- 
lute afTront  from  some  glaring  falhu3y,  set  to  work  in  its  own 
field,  the  imiwrfrelion  of  thr  historical  di-taiU  UiemselTca  is,  to 
the  ipcctator's  oiijuymcnt,  of  >iinall  consequence. 

Hence  it  ic,  that  poc^ts  and  men  of  strong  filling  in  gouomlt 
nreapt  to  bo  among  the  very  worst  jndgi-s  of  painting.  The 
slightest  hint  is  enough  for  them.  Tell  them  that  awhit«  stroko 
means  a  ship,  and  a  black  stain,  a  tlinndorntorm,  and  they  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  both,  and  immediately  procetd  to 
rcmemtu>r  all  that  they  ever  felt  nliout  (hips  and  tbnnderstorms, 
atLHIiuting  the  whole  current  and  fulness  of  their  own  feulings 
to  the  painter's  work  ;  while  probably,  if  the  picture  be  really 
good,  and  full  of  surn  fact,  (he  poet,  or  man  of  feeling,  will 
find  some  of  its  fact  i"b  hiit  way,  out  of  the  partienlar  eourso 
of  his  own  thoughts, — be  offended  at  it,  take  to  criticisiDg  and 
wondering  at  it.  detect,  at  lant,  some  imperfection  in  it, — snoh 
as  must  be  inherent  in  all  human  work, — and  so  tinally  quarrel 
with,  and  reject  the  whole  thing.  Thus.  Wordsworth  writes 
many  sonnets  to  Sir  Oourgo  13oaumont  and  Uaydon,  none  to  Sir 
Joslma  or  to  Turner. 

g  10,  Hence  also  the  error  into  which  many  enpcrficut 
urti^tR  fall,  in  spejiking  of  "*  addressing  the  imugiiiation"  Kt  the 
only  end  of  art.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  imuginKtion  must  be 
uddresBcd ;  but  it  may  be  very  suftlciently  addressed  by  the  stain 
left  by  an  ink-bottle  thrown  at  the  wall.  The  thrower  has  little 
credit,  thongh  an  imaginative  observer  may  find,  perhaps,  mora 
I  amuse  him  in  the  erratic  nigrescence  than  in  many  a  labored 
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pioiare.  Ami  thttH,  in  a  fllorenly  or  ill-flnished  picturo,  it  i<  do 
credit  to  tho  artist  that  ho  liiu  "  uddrLiwcJ  tlio  imugin^tioit ;" 
nor  18  the  euccctw  of  (ru<!h  iin  apiienl  »ny  criterion  whatever  of  tlio 
mfirit  of  the  work.  The  duty  of  an  artial  is  not  only  to  iidilri-M 
and  anakoii,  but  to  i/uiiln  the  imagination  ;  and  there  i«  no  Htfe 
guidance  bat  thnt  of  tiimple  ooncurrenee  with  fiuU  It  in  no 
,nuitter  that  tho  picture  takes  the  fancy  of  A.  or  B.,  that  C. 
writea  sonin'tB  to  it,  uiiil  D.  feels  it  to  bo  divinn.  Thin  ia  still 
the  only  (luestion  for  the  urtist,  or  fur  us  : — '■  in  it  a  fact?  Are 
things  really  bo?  I«  the  picture  nu  Alp  among  pictures,  fall, 
tlnn,  eternal ;  or  only  a  ghise  house,  frail,  hollow,  contomptihle, 
lU'nioHdhiUile ;  calling,  at  all  honcMt  haadii,  for  dotection  and 
demolition?" 

g  II.  Ileuoo  it  ia  also  that  ho  much  grievous  difBeuUy 
Btandit  in  the  way  of  obtaining  real  opinion  about  pictiiriMi  at 
all.  Tell  any  uiuu,  of  the  ulighteat  imagitiiitivo  power,  that 
Riich  and  such  a  picture  is  gouil,  Anil  means  this  or  that :  teli 
him,  for  instance,  that  a  Claude  is  good,  and  that  it  meann 
trees,  and  grass,  and  wiitcr ;  snd  forthwith,  whatever  filith, 
virtue,  liiimility,  and  imagination  tiiere  are  in  Uie  man,  rise  up 
to  hot})  Claude,  and  to  declare  that  indeed  it  is  all  "oxoellent 
good,  i'fuith  ;"  and  whatever  in  the  course  of  his  life  ho  has 
felt  of  plea«ure  in  trees  and  grass,  he  wilt  begin  to  reHect  npou 
and  enjoy  nnuw,  supposing  all  the  whilo  it  is  tho  picture  he  ia 
enjoying,  nonce,  when  once  a  puintor's  ropatation  is  acered- 
itod,  it  must  bo  a  stubborn  kind  of  person  indeed  whom  he  will 
not  please,  or  seem  to  please ;  for  all  the  vain  and  weak 
(leople  pretend  to  bo  pleased  with  him,  for  tlioir  own  credit's 
Hake,  and  all  the  humble  and  imaginative  people  seriously  aud 
honestly  fancy  thoynre  pleased  with  him,  deriving  indeed,  very 
cerjjiinly,  delight  from  his  work,  but  a  delight  which,  if  tliej 
were  kept  in  the  same  temper,  they  would  equally  derive  (and, 
indeed,  constantly  do  derive)  from  the  grossest  daub  that  can 
he  manutaetured  in  imitation  by  tho  imwnbrokcr.  Is,  there- 
fore, the  pawnbroker's  imitation  lut  good  as  the  original? 
Not  BO.  There  is  tlie  certain  teat  of  goodness  and  badnesa, 
which  T  am  always  striving  to  get  peoiile  to  use.  As  long  as 
they  are  satisfied  if  they  find  their  foeliugs  pleasantly  stirred 
•ud  Uieir  tancy  g&ily  oooupi«d,  so  long  there  is  for  them  no 
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good,  no  biu).  Anylhin;;  may  please,  or  anything  disploase, 
thfm ;  mikI  their  etitiro  maiini>r  of  thonght  nnd  talking  iibuiit 
iirt  iu  mockery,  kuiI  »1I  Uieir  judgments  are  laborioua  injiislitxia. 
But  lot  thorn,  in  the  toeth  of  their  ploiiaure  or  di)ii>lcHfiuie, 
fiimply  put  the  Ciilni  qticstiun, — 1»  it  eo?  Is  thnt  tbu  tvsy  a 
§tone  in  shaped,  the  wuy  a  cloud  Im  wreath<.-d,  tlio  uuy  a  leaf  is 
Toincd  ?  and  they  are  siife.  They  will  do  no  more  injusticti  to 
themaclves  nor  to  other  men  ;  they  will  learn  to  whose  guidance 
they  may  truHt  their  imagiuatiou,  and  from  whom  Ukcy  must  for 
ever  withhold  ita  reina. 

§  13.  "  Well,  lint  why  ImTo  yoti  dmgged  in  thie  poor  Kpoc- 
tator's  imuginutimi  itt  »ll,  if  you  have  notliing  more  to  say  for 
it  tluin  this  ;  if  you  uif  merely  goiug  to  ahuau  it,  and  go  back 
to  your  tirOKome  [iu!t«  ?" 

Nay  ;  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  it.  On  tho  oontnuy,  I  have 
to  awcrt,  in  a  temper  profoundly  vonerant  of  it,  that  though 
wo  most  not  BuppoHu  everything  is  right  when  this  it)  aroused, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Bomelhing  ia  wrong  when  this  ia  twl 
aroused.  The  something  wrong  may  bo  in  the  Bi|)Cctator  or  in 
the  picture  ;  and  if  the  picliirc  be  deniotiiitnibty  in  aocordanco 
with  truth,  the  odds  arc,  thut  it  ig  in  tho  Hpcctutor  ;  but  there  is 
wrong  fiomewhero  :  for  the  work  of  tho  picture  is  indeed  emi- 
nently to  get  at  this  imagioative  power  iu  the  beholder,  and  all 
its  fti«ta  are  of  no  use  whatever  if  it  does  not.  \o  matter  how 
much  truth  it  lells  if  tiie  lieiirer  be  asleep.  lU  first  work  is  to 
wake  him,  then  to  teach  him. 

§  13.  Now,  oltsorve,  while.  ««  it  penetrates  into  Uie  nature 
of  tilings,  the  imagination  a  prcvminontly  a  beholder  of  things 
as  they  an,  it  is,  in  iU  creative  function,  an  eminent  beholder 
of  thingx  lahfn  and  when  they  are  KOT  ;  a  seer,  that  is,  in  tho 
prophetic  Bonse,  calling  "  tho  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  wore,"  and  for  ever  delighting  to  dwell  ou  that  which  i» 
not  tangibly  present.  And  its  great  function  being  tho  ciiUiag 
forth,  or  back,  that  which  is  not  visible  to  bodily  scnw,  it  has  of 
conrso  been  made  to  take  delight  in  the  fulfihnent  of  its  proper 
function,  and  preeminently  to  enjoy,  and  spend  its  energy, 
on  things  past  and  future,  or  out  of  sight,  rather  than  tlitngit 
present,  or  in  sigh L  So  that  if  the  imagination  is  to  becitlh-d 
lo  take  delight  in  any  object,  it  will  not  be  ul»ay<  welU  if  we 
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eon  help  it,  to  pnt  the  real  ohjoct  tliorc.  before  it  The  imagi- 
HAtion  wonI<i  on  the  whoje  rather  have  it  nol  there  ; — the  reality 
and  Biibtitano©  are  rather  in  the  imagination's  way ;  it  wouM 
think  u  ^od  deal  more  of  the  thing  if  it  coitld  not  sue  it. 
IIoDCO,  that  Ktiiingo  and  Kometimea  fatal  ottarni,  which  there  is  in 
all  thiu^  as  long  a»  we  wait  for  them,  and  Hid  moment  wo  tiavo 
lost  tlipm  ;  bat  wliieh  fadei  while  we  po*»(w!»  Uiom  ; — that  sweat 
bloom  of  nil  that  is  far  uway,  which  pcrioheK  under  uiir  tonch. 
¥«t  the  feeling  of  this  is  not  a  woukaesti ;  it  is  one  of  tho  most 
glorions  gifta  of  the  human  miud,  nuLking  Uic  whule  iiifmito 
fntnre,  and  imperishable  piifit,  u  richer  inherKNnco,  if  faithfnlly 
inherilod,  than  the  changeful,  frail,  fleeting  present ;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  many  witnessed  in  us  to  the  truth  that  these  prcsoitt 
and  tangible  things  arc  not  meant  to  satisfy  ub.  The  instinct 
becomes  a  wcakn^s  only  when  it  is  weakly  indulged,  and  when 
the  faculty  which  was  intended  hy  God  to  give  ba<!k  to  u«  what 
we  huvo  luKl,  and  gild  for  us  what  is  tu  come,  is  so  perverted  as 
only  to  darken  what  we  possosx.  But,  perverted  or  pure,  the  in- 
etinct  itself  is  evcrlaeting,  and  the  substantial  jiresence  even  of 
the  thingd  which  wo  love  thu  host,  will  inevitably  and  for  ever  ho 
found  wanting  in  one  sttauge  and  tender  charm,  which  belonged 
to  the  dreams  of  tJiem. 

{}  14.  Another  character  of  the  imagination  ia  et^ually  con- 
Btant,  and,  to  our  presont  inquiry,  of  yet  greater  importance.  It 
is  eminently  a  loearinMe  faculty,  eminently  ilelicat«>  and  in- 
oapAhle  of  bc-aring  fatigue ;  no  that  if  wo  give  it  too  many  objcuu 
at  a  time  to  employ  itnolf  upon,  or  very  grand  ones  for  u  long 
time  togetlicr,  it  fails  under  the  effort,  becomes  jaded,  exactly 
H  the  limbs  do  by  bodily  fatignu,  and  incapable  of  answering 
any  farther  appeal  till  it  hiu  hiul  rest.  And  this  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  weariness  which  is  so  often  felt  in  travelling,  from 
seeing  too  much.  It  is  not  that  the  monotony  and  number  of 
the  beaatifnl  things  seen  have  made  them  valueless,  but  that  the 
imaginative  power  has  been  overtaxed  ;  and,  instead  of  letting 
it  rest,  the  traveller,  wondering  to  find  himself  dull,  and  inca- 
pable of  admiration,  seeks  for  something  more  admirable,  cjoites, 
and  torments,  and  drags  the  poor  fainting  imitgiuutlfln  np  by 
thti  shoulders  :  "  Look  at  this,  and  look  at  that,  and  this  more 
wonderful  still  !" — until  the  imaginative  faculty  faints  ntt«rly 
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Away,  buymiil  nil  farther  torment  or  pl«nrar«,  dead  for  muitj  a 
day  to  come;  and  ih«  dGspiiirinj;  prodit^il  tak*>«  to  horso-nic-ing 
in  tho  Curopngna,  good  now  (or  uotiiing  cbe  than  thut ; 
whereon,  if  the  imagination  had  only  been  laid  dovn  on  tho 
grail*,  among  Him|ilo  things,  and  kit  qnict  for  a  little  while,  !t 
would  hiivc  o<ime  1o  iti»eir  gradimlly,  recoTcred  it«  Ktivngih  nnd 
color,  unii  soon  hocn  fit  fur  work  again.  So  tliat,  whouuvvr 
the  imoginution  is  tired,  it  w  ncct^ssary  to  find  for  it  something, 
not  vtoro  udmirublu  but  test  mimimblu ;  sutli  as  in  thut  woak 
Btute  it  can  deal  with  ;  thL'n  giro  it  puace,  mid  it  will  recovur. 

§  15.  I  well  recollect  tho  w.ilk  on  which  I  first  found  oat 
this ;  it  woa  on  the  winding  road  from  Sollenclie,  slopmn;  up 
tho  hills  towards  St.  Oervais,  one  clondleas  Sunday  aft4?mooii. 
The  road  circlos  softly  between  bita  of  rocky  bank  and  moanded 
pasture  ;  littlo  cottagus  and  chajwls  gleaming  ont  from  among 
the  ti-een  at  overy  turn.  Behind  mc,  mmn  Wgues  in  length,  row 
the  jt^ged  ningc  of  tho  monntaina  of  tho  H^-posoir  ;  on  the  oth«T 
side  of  thn  vnlky,  the  mass  uf  tho  Aiguille  do  Varcns,  he-aving 
lis  eevoii  t)iou«and  feet  of  oliS  into  tho  air  at  a  single  oSort,  its 
goiitio  gift  of  wittcrfall,  tlio  Nant  d'Arpcnax,  like  a  pillar  of 
c-loiid  at  its  foot ;  Mont  Itlnnc  and  all  it^i  signilles,  one  silver 
tlamc,  in  front  of  mc  ;  marveiloua  blocks  of  moa^  granite  and 
dark  gladeti  of  jiine  around  me  :  but  I  could  enjoy  nothing,  and 
could  not  for  a  lung  wliile  make  out  what  waa  the  matter  with 
me,  until  at  last  I  dii^c-overcd  that  if  1  confined  royaelf  to  ono 
thing, — and  that  a  little  thing, — a  tuft  of  mo»e,  or  a  riinglo  crag 
at  the  tap  of  tlio  \''nr(in8,  or  a  wnjiith  or  two  of  foain  at  the 
botljjm  of  the  Nnnt  d'Arpuuaz,  I  began  to  enjoy  it  directly. 
bocuuHC  then  I  hud  mind  enough  to  put  into  tho  thing,  and  the 
enjoyment  aro§o  from  tho  quantity  of  the  imagioattvo  energy  I 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  it  ;  but  when  I  looked  at  or  thought 
of  all  together,  moss,  stonea,  Varena,  Nant  d'Arpcnax,  and 
Mont  Blanc,  I  had  not  mind  enough  to  give  to  all,  and  none 
were  of  any  value.  The  eoncluaion  which  would  have  been 
formed,  upon  tliis,  by  a  (Jennan  philoaoplier.  would  have  been 
that  tho  Mont  Ulane  wits  of  no  value  ;  that  be  and  hia  imagt- 
atioa  only  were  of  value ;  thut  tlio  Mont  HIanc,  in  fact,  ex- 
pt  so  far  act  lit!  yiiui  ulilo  to  look  at  it,  could  not  bo  oouaidercd 
IS  having  any  exittvnco.     But  tho  only  vonoluaioa  whicli  oo- 


cuTTod  to  me  US  roasonulile  nndcr  the  oirciimKtancc*  (I  hnvc  gixn 
110  groiiiiil  for  ultoring  it  tincb)  wiia,  tlint  I  wiw  an  Mccdiiigly 
smull  crcutiiri',  much  tilled,  iind,  ut  the  inoini'iit,  not  u  httlo 
stupid,  for  whom  u  blwlu  of  gntss,  or  u  wn^uth  of  foiim.  was 
quite  food  enough  and  to  cpari;,  and  thut  if  T  tried  to  take 
Ml}'  more,  I  should  make  iiiy«cir  UL  Whereupon,  asRociating 
jnyself  frat«mally  with  some  ants,  who  were  deeply  ioterest- 
ed  in  the  conveyance  of  eonio  tnnidl  ati<;kti  over  tht>  road,  and 
rather,  na  1  think  thoy  generally  are.  in  too  grout  a  Imrry  ahont 
it,  I  returned  home  in  a  little  while  with  great  contentment, 
thinking  hov  well  it  was  ordered  that',  as  Mont  Blaue  and  lilit 
pine  forwtii  could  not  he  everywhere,  nor  all  the  world  eome  to 
«eo  them,  tho  human  mind,  on  the  whole,  Hhould  enjoy  iUwlf 
motit  surely  in  nn  nnt-like  manner,  and  he  Intpiiy  uud  butiy  with 
the  bits  of  titiok  and  gniins  of  crystal  that  fall  in  it<  way  to  bo 
handled,  in  daily  duty. 

§  XG.  It  follows  evidently  from  tho  first  of  those  chanictors 
of  the  imagination,  ite  dislike  of  subetsnoo  and  presence,  that  a 
picture  has  in  some  nieaanre  even  an  advantage  with  na  in  not 
being  real.  Tho  imagination  rejoices  in  having  aumething  to 
do,  S))rings  up  with  all  its  willing  jiower,  fhittered  and  happy  ; 
and  ready  with  its  fairest  colors  and  moat  tender  jieneilling,  to 
]irovc  itself  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  exalt  into  sweet  eupremucy 
the  shadow  that  bus  been  confided  to  iU  fondness.  And  thus, 
so  fitr  from  its  being  at  all  an  object  to  the  painter  to  make  Ins 
work  look  real,  he  oaght  to  dread  sueh  a  consummation  as  tho 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  precions  claims  ujion  the  heart.  So  far 
from  striving  to  convince  tho  beholder  that  what  be  soos  is  sub- 
stance, hia  mind  should  be  to  what  he  paints  as  tho  fire  to  tho 
body  on  the  pile,  burning  away  the  aabes,  leaving  the  uncon- 
querable shade — an  immortal  dreara.  So  certain  la  this,  that 
the  slightest  lunnl  Auccees  in  giving  the  deceptive  appt-arance  of 
reality — the  imitation,  for  in«tan<3e,  of  the  texture  of  a  hit  of 
wood,  with  it« grain  in  relief— will  instantly  duntroy  the  cliarm 
fit  a  whole  picture  ;  the  imagination  feels  itself  insulted  and  in- 
jured, and  passes  by  with  cold  contempt ;  nay,  however  beauti- 
kful  tho  whole  scene  may  be,  as  of  late  in  much  of  our  highly 
wrought  painting  for  tlie  stage,  tho  mere  fact  of  its  being 
deceptively  real  is  enough  to  mak«  us  tjre  of  it ;  we  may  be  8ur- 
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prised  fuul  plojuxxl  for  a  moment,  but  the  imoginfttion  will  not 
on  Uitwo  t«riii8  be  )H.TMiimlcd  to  givo  «nv  of  iU  hclj>,  and,  id  a 
quarter  of  an  lioiir,  wo  wish  tlie  acunc  wunM  clmiigo. 

S  17.  "  WoU,  but  llion,  what  bt-comcs  of  hII  iUvjun  lung  <1or- 
matic  chapters  of  yours  ulxriit  giviug  nothing  Imt  thv  truth,  and 
aa  inuoh  truth  as  poBsiblc?" 

Tlio  chapters  are  all  quilo  right.  "  Nothing  but  the 
TiTith,"  I  Kiiy  still.  "  Aa  much  Troth  aa  poaaible,"  I  aaj  atill. 
Hut  truth  nn  preiiented,  tliat  it  will  need  the  help  of  the  iniugi- 
niitioii  tn  miiko  it  rent.  Itctwecn  tin?  painter  and  the  btholdcr, 
liucli  doiu};  bis  proper  part,  thu  rviility  should  be  HtiBtainud ;  and 
after  tho  bcholdin;;  imagination  haa  come  forward  and  done  its 
bust,  then,  with  its  help,  and  in  tlio  full  action  of  it,  the  be- 
holder should  l>e  ublc  to  aay,  I  feol  as  if  I  verc  at  the  real  plaoe, 
or  seeing  the  roid  incident.     But  not  without  tliat  help. 

g  18.  Fartlier,  in  couKcquenro  of  that  other  oharaotcr  of  the 
imagination,  fatiguableuess,  it  is  a  groat  advantage  to  the  pic- 
ture that  it  need  not  present  too  mucli  at  once,  and  that  what 
it  docs  preftcnt  may  bo  so  choaen  and  ordered  aa  not  only  to  In) 
more  oasily  si'izod,  but  to  give  the  imagination  rest,  and.  as  it 
wore,  pbiccs  to  lio  down  and  stivtch  iU;  limbs  in  ;  kindly  vncon- 
eica,  bcf^uiling  it  back  into  action,  with  pleaaunt  and  c-autious* 
BO(|UoncG  of  incident ;  all  jarring  thoughts  being  excluded,  all 
vaiu  roduudiutce  douied,  and  all  just  and  sweet  traueition  per- 
niitted. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  imjiorfcct  sketches, 
ongravinga,  outlinea,  rude  aculptures,  and  other  fomu  of  ah- 
stritction,  ])osHcaa  a  charm  which  the  raoitt  finished  pictnrc  fre- 
quently wants.  For  not  only  does  the  finished  picture  excite  tho 
imagiiiutiou  Ices,  but,  like  niitnre  ituclf,  it  ttu^es  it  mure.  None 
of  it  can  bo  enjo3'ed  tJll  tho  imiLgination  is  brought  to  bi^iir  upon 
it ;  and  tho  details  of  the  tiimiplcted  picture  arc  so  numeroug, 
that  it  needs  greater  strength  and  willingne.as  in  the  beholder  to 
follow  them  all  out :  the  redundance,  perhaps,  being  not  too 
great  for  the  mind  of  a  careful  observer,  but  too  great  for  u 
casual  or  careless  observer.  So  tliat  although  the  perfection  of 
art  will  always  consist  in  the  utmost  acceptable  completion,  yet, 
as  every  tulded  idea  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  appreliension, 
and  every  lulded  touch  advance  the  dangerous  reallun  wliicfa 
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tnakcti  tho  imugiiitttion  luDguicI,  tho  tliffurcnco  between  a  noble 
and  igoobto  painter  is  in  nothing  moro  eharplj  deltaed  than  in 
thia. — tliat  the  Grst  wiiihes  to  pTit  into  his  work  as  much  tmth  as 
possible,  and  yet  to  keep  it  looking  un-real ;  the  second  wishes 
togetthrongh  his  work  lazily,  with  aa  little  tnitU  as  possible, 
and  yet  to  make  it  look  real ;  and,  eo  far  as  they  add  color  to 
their  abstract  sketch,  the  first  realizes  for  Uio  sake  of  tho  color, 
and  the  second  colors  for  the  sake  of  the  realixntion.* 
^  §  l&.  And  then,  lastly,  it  in  another  infinite  itdvitntjigo  poa- 
sessed  by  the  picture,  lliat  in  thnnc  varioua  dilleFCncc*  from  n* 
•lity  it  liftt'omea  tho  exprcsaion  of  the  power  and  intcllif^nco  of 
acompiuiioiiiiblu  Iiiimun  soul.  Tn  all  thiti  clioi(%,  arrviugcmuut, 
jicnetrativu  Night,  and  kindly  guidance,  wo  rocognixo  a  iiupcrnat- 
ttrul  opLTation,  and  perceive,  not  merely  tho  landscape  or  inci* 
dent  U8  in  a  mirror,  but,  besides,  the  presence  of  whut,  after  alt, 
may  porliaps  be  the  most  wonderful  piuco  of  divine  work  in  the 
whole  matter — the  great  human  spirit  through  which  it  is 
manifested  to  ux.  So  that,  altliongh  with  respont  to  many 
ini|)»rl»nt  mrcnt)*,  it  might,  as  we  saw  above,  ho  one  of  the  most 
preiuiou:«  gifts  tiiut  could  l>o  given  u^  to  see  tht-m  with  aHrmm 
eyen,  yet  also  in  many  tilings  it  is  more  desindtlu  to  be  permitted 
to  SCO  them  with  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  although,  to  the  small, 
conceited,  and  nJlected  painter  displaying  his  narrow  knowledgo 
and  tiny  dexterities,  our  only  word  may  bo,  "  Stand  iLsido  from 
between  that  nature  and  me,"  yet  to  the  great  imuginatiro  painter 
—greater  a  million  timea  in  every  faculty  of  soul  than  we — our 
word  may  wisely  be,  "  Come  between  this  nature  and  me — tliia 
nature  which  is  too  great  and  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  t^>mpcr  it 
(or  me,  inter)>rct  it  to  mo  ;  let  me  see  with  your  eyeo,  and  tiear 
with  your  ears,  and  have  help  and  strength  from  your  great 
spirit." 

All  the  noblest  pictpreH  have  thia  character.  They  arc  true  or 
inspirci3  ideaU,  Keen  in  a  moment  to  hn  ideal  ;  that  in  to  suy,  lliu 
rcKult  of  all  the  highest  puwei-s  of  the  iniii<riiiutiun,  engaged  in  the 
discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  purest  truths,  and  having  so 
arranged  them  as  best  to  show  their  preciousnoss  and  exult  ttieJr 
cleomOBs.     They  are  always  orderly,  always  ouo.  ruled  by  one 

*  Seroral  olber  potiiU  euuneoUd  witit  Uiis  sulijoct  Iiavo  aliv4idy  been 
noticed  ia  tho  liut  cUaptvr  "(  tlm  Bhinw  of  Vcoicv,  g  31.  Ac. 
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grent  purpose  thronglioiit,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  every  atoiB 
of  thfi  dctui)  is  tuiUed  to  help,  und  would  bo  mitisod  it  ntmorod  ; 

Ithiii  {Ktciilinr  oncn<>»s  Iniiiig  thu  rc-^ult,  nut  of  ot>odifnuu  lu  uay 
tcitohahle  Inw,  hut  of  t)i»  niagDilici.>uce  of  tone  iii  the  perfect 
mind,  which  ucccpU  only  whitt  is  ^ood  for  ite  great  purposes, 
rejects  whiitever  is  foreign  or  rodnnduiit,  and  iustinclively  and 
iiiKtitntaneotuly  ranges  whatever  it  acoepte,  in  sublinio  suhordi- 
ntttion  ftnd  helpful  brotherhood. 

%  SO.  Then,  thia  being  tho  groixtcst  art,  the  loweiit  art  ia  the 
mimicry  of  it, — the  Rnbordinntion  of  nothing  to  nothing  ;  th« 
elahorato  ftrraiigemciit  of  aigluloRsiu-as  itrid  oinpliiicwi ;  tho 
order  whieh  hafl  no  object ;  tho  unity  which  h»A  no  life,  luid  thv 
law  whieii  liiu  no  love  ;  the  light  whiuh  hiut  nothing  to  ilium* 
ine,  nnd  ahiiduw  which  has  nothing  to  relieve.* 

g  SI.  And  then,  hetwwn  thuae  two,  cnmcn  tho  whok-Home, 
hiijipy,  iind  nobk' — though  not  noblest — ^iirt  of  ttimple  trunitcript 
from  nature  ;  into  which,  go  fur  ua  our  modem  Pre-ltuphaoUt- 
iem  falls,  it  will  indood  do  sncred  servico  iu  ridding  ub  of  tho 
old  fallacies  and  compoaenciee,  but  cannot  itself  Tian  above  tho 
IcTcl  of  simj>le  and  liappy  naefulnesa.  So  far  oa  it  is  to  be 
great,  it  must  add, — and  so  far  m  it  U  great,  has  slre^ly  oddod^ 
— the  gnat  iiniiginutivo  element  to  all  its  faitbfutuc^t  in  trtm- 
script  And  fur  this  reason,  I  «uid  in  tho  clone  of  my  Edin- 
burgh Lectures,  that  Prc-IlaphavlilJxm,  kk  long  tu  it  confined 
itself  to  tlie  simple  copying  of  nature,  conld  not  take  tho  chiu- 
Hcter  of  the  highest  class  of  art.  But  it  hu«  already,  almost 
uneonsciouijly,  siijipliod  the  defect,  and  taken  that  character,  in 
all  its  best  results  ;  lUid,  m  fttr  aa  it  ought,  hereafter,  it  will 
ai>durodly  do  so,  as  soon  as  it  is  permitted  to  maintain  ilseU  is 
any  other  position  than  that  of  st«m  anl-agonisni  to  the  cotnpu- 
sition  teachers  around  it.    I  say  "  ho  far  m  it  ought,"  bccunso,  as 

*  "  Tlicii^h  my  plcliitrs  shniili]  haw  notliin^c  clac.  tbuy  shiUl  liBvu  <;bia- 
toecuTO."— CosifrAni.Eliii  Ix'sIIp'*  Mtc  of  liim).  It  i*  Bingulw  Ui  rvHcct 
what  Ibut  fuUl  (Jhiuroneuro  litm  done  in  nrt.  In  the  fiitl  cxtrnt  of  its  inHu- 
enr*.  It  hwi  bren  nol  only  nlmdow.  bul  sliwiow  of  Heath  :  pasfiltiK  over  Ihe 
f  Aoe  ot  tlic  nni^lcnl  nrt,  iu>  ilnUh  lUmM  might  ov«r  ii  luir  Ininiaii  ('(iuiil«. 
naneu  ;  wliUiivriii^,  a»  it  ruiliicc^  It  to  tlio  while  proj«at(iiiii  unil  )l|;btln« 
cofiiu  of  the-  »kull,  "  Tliy  face  ahaU  have  uoUiiDg  cImv,  but  U  tluill  liaw 
Cbioroicuro." 


«]ivii(ly  noticed  in  that  etaatt  place,  we  have  enough,  and  to  spare, 
of  noble  inmntful  pictnren  ;  «o  nianj  hare  we,  that  we  let  them 
moulder  tiwny  on  t)ie  wiilliii  and  roofa  of  Italy  without  one  re* 
grctful  thought  ubout  them.  But  of  simple  trunscriiits  from 
nature,  till  now  wo  have  IumI  none ;  even  Van  Eyek  and  Albert 
Unrer  having  beon  stroiipty  fiHoil  with  llio  Bpirit  of  grotesijuo 
idealism  ;  so  that  tho  l'ro-l{H^hiu.dito(i  haTO,  to  the  letter,  fulfilled 
Steele's  description  ot  tho  iiuthor,  who  "detorminod  to  writ« 
in  an  entirely  new  manner,  and  deecribc  things  exactly  us  they 
took  pliiee." 

§  'i'i.  Wc  hnvo  now,  I  believe,  in  some  sort  answered  most  of 
the  questions  which  were  nuggosted  to  us  during  our  Mtatcment 
of  the  nature  of  great  art.  1  could  recupitulato  tho  answers  ; 
but  porhapa  the  reader  is  already  »uftleienUy  wwiricfi  of  tho 
recurrence  of  tho  terms  "  Ideal,"  "  Nature,"  "  Imagination," 
"InTention,"  and  will  hardly  can)  to  see  thom  again  int«r- 
olunged  among  each  otlier,  in  the  formalities  of  a  summary. 
What  difficulties  may  yet  occur  to  him  will,  I  think,  disiip[>ear 
o»  he  either  re-reads  the  passages  which  suggested  tliem,  or  fol- 
lows out  tho  consideration  of  the  subject  for  himself : — this 
very  «inii»le,  but  very  precious,  concluMiou  Ijcing  continually 
rememlwrcd  by  liim  as  the  sum  of  all ;  that  grcutiu'ss  in  art  (as 
assuredly  in  all  other  things,  hut  more  distinctly  in  this  than  in 
most  of  thorn,)  is  not  a  teachable  nor  gainnble  thing,  but  tht 
expreg«ioti  of  the  mind  of  a  Ootl-tnade  grent  man  ;  that  teach,  or 
preach,  or  labor  aa  yon  will,  everlasting  dilTerenco  is  set  be- 
tween one  man's  capacity  and  another's ;  and  that  this  Qod> 
given  BUpi-emacy  is  the  prieeless  thing,  always  just  a«  rare  in 
the  world  at  one  time  aa  another.  What  you  ciiu  innniifaeture, 
or  communicate,  you  ean  lower  the  price  of,  but  this  mental 
supremacy  is  incommunicable  ;  yon  will  never  multiply  its 
(juaiitity,  nor  lower  its  price ;  and  nearly  the  best  thing  that 
men  can  generally  do  is  to  sot  thcniM-lvcs,  not  to  the  attain- 
ment, but  the  discovery  of  this  ;  Icaruiug  to  know  gold,  when 
we  sec  it,  from  iron-glance,  and  diumeudg  from  flint-sand,  being 
for  most  of  us  a  more  prnfitable  employment  than  trying  to 
muku  diamonds  out  of  our  own  chiircoal.  And  for  this  God- 
made  ftui>rcuaoy,  I  generally  huvc  usod,  and  shall  continue  to 
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nse,  the  word  Inspimtian,  not  carelessly  cor  lightly,  but  in  all 
logioal  oalmiicsB  and  jwrfect  reverence.  Wo  Kuglisb  have  tuanj 
false  idoae  about  reverence  :  we  alioiild  I>o  Hhockcnl,  for  instanoe, 
to  8e«  A  inarket-womiiii  come  into  ehurnh  with  a  I>aakot  of  eggs 
on  her  arm  :  we  tliink  it  more  reverent  to  look  her  out  till  SuQ- 
di*y ;  and  to  surrouiid  the  church  with  respectabiUtj-  of  iron 
railingx,  and  defend  it  with  (liicing  Jiihahitutiun  of  bewllce.  I 
bclievo  this  to  bo  iVruvcrcnee  ;  und  tbiit  it  is  more  truly  rever- 
ent, when  the  market-woman,  hot  und  hurried,  &t  six  in  tlio 
morning,  her  head  much  confused  with  calcuUtionR  of  the 
probable  price  of  esRs,  can  nevertheless  get  within  church 
porch,  and  church  aisle,  and  church  chancel,  lay  the  buekct 
down  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  and  receive  thereat  so  much 
of  help  (lud  hope  nn  may  serve  her  for  the  day's  work.  In  like 
manner  wc  are  sulemnly,  but  I  think  not  wisely,  shocked  at  any 
one  who  comes  hurriedly  into  church,  in  any  figurative  way, 
with  his  basket  on  his  arm  ;  and  perhaps,  so  long  as  we  foel  it 
BO,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  basket  out.  But,  aa  for  this  on© 
commodity  of  high  mciittd  supremacy,  it  cannot  bo  kept  out, 
for  the  very  fountain  of  it  is  in  the  ctiurvh  wall,  and  there 
is  no  other  right  word  for  it  but  this  of  Inspiration  ;  s  word, 
indeed,  often  ridiculously  perverted,  and  irreveronUy  used  of 
fledgling  poets  and  pompous  orators — no  one  being  offended 
then,  and  yet  cavilled  at  when  quietly  used  of  the  spirit  that  it 
is  in  a  truly  grout  nun  ;  cuvillod  at,  chiefly,  it  eoems  to  me,  be- 
cause wc  ex])ect  to  know  inspiration  by  tliu  look  of  it.  Let  a 
man  have  shaggy  hair,  dark  eyes,  a  rolling  voice,  plenty  of  ani- 
mal energj-,  and  a  facility  of  rhyming  or  sentencing,  and — im. 
provigatore  or  sontimontalist — we  call  him  "  inspired  "  willingly 
enough  ;  but  let  him  bo  a  rough,  quiet  worker,  not  proclaiming 
himself  melodiously  in  any  wise,  but  familiar  with  us,  unpretend- 
ing, and  letting  ull  his  littlcneases  and  feeblenesses  be  seen,  un- 
hindered,— weitring  an  ill-cut  coat  withal,  and,  though  he  be 
eucli  a  man  as  is  only  sent  upon  the  earth  once  In  five  hundred 
years,  for  some  special  human  teaching,  it  is  irreverent  to  call 
him  *'  inspired."  But.  be  it  irreverent  or  not,  this  won!  \  must 
always  use  ;  and  the  rest  of  what  work  I  have  )iore  before  me, 
IB  simply  to  prove  tho  truth  of  it,  witli  respect  to  the  ono  among 
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th^BO  mighty  tpirita  whom  we  hftTC  jnat  lost ;  who  <]ivtded  tus 
hearers,  aa  many  aa  inspired  spciikor  hits  done  before  now,  into 
two  great  sects — a  large  and  a  narrow ;  these  searching  the 
Nature -scripture  calmly,  "  whether  those  thing*  were  bo,"  and 
tlioiio  standing  haughtily  on  tlieir  Mars  hill,  aakliig,  "  what  will 
this  babbler  eayP"/' 
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CHAPTER  XL     ' 

0?  THE    NOVELTY   OP   LANDflCAPB. 

g  1,  Haviko  now  obtained,  I  trust,  clear  ideae,  up  to  * 
certain  point,  of  what  is  poncrftlly  right  and  wrong  in  all  art, 
both  in  conception  and  in  workmanship,  we  have  to  apply  theso 
taws  of  right  to  the  particular  branch  of  art  which  is  the  snb- 
ject  of  our  present  in<)uiry,  namely,  Ian d8ca]M^-paii) ting.  Uc- 
Bpecting  which,  after  the  various  nifiditationn  into  which  wo 
liavo  Itoeti  led  on  the  high  duties  and  ideals  of  art,  it  inay  not 
improbably  occur  to  us  first  to  twk, — whether  it  be  worth  inquir- 
ing about  at  all. 

That  <|ue8tion.  perhapa  the  reader  thinks,  should  hare  been 
asked  and  answered  before  1  had  written,  or  he  road,  two  toI- 
unies  and  a  half  abont  it.  So  I  Had  answered  it,  in  my  own 
miml ;  hut  it  soems  time  now  to  give  the  grounds  for  this 
answer.  If,  indeed,  the  reniter  hits  never  nispccted  that  hind- 
«;aiK!'piuiiti!ig  was  anything  but  good,  right,  and  healthy  work, 
I  Hhonld  be  sorry  to  put  iiny  doubt  of  it«  being  eo  into  hia 
mind  ;  hut  if,  as  seisms  (.o  mo  more  liki'ly,  he,  living  in  this 
busy  and  perliapx  Bomewhat  calamitous  age,  has  some  suspicion 
that  landscapi'-painting  is  but  an  idle  and  empty  businoss.  not 
woith  all  our  long  talk  about  it,  thou,  perhaps,  he  will  l»o 
pleased  to  have  such  suspicion  done  away,  before  troubling  hini- 
oelf  farther  with  those  disquisitions. 

1 3.  I  should  rather  he  glad,  than  otherwise,  that  he  had 
formed  some  suspicion  on  this  matter.  If  he  has  at  all  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  anything  hitherto  said  roiijwctiug  great  art,  and 
its  choicos  of  subject,  it  seems  lo  ine  he  ought,  by  this  time,  to 
bo  questioning  witli  himself  whether  nwd-side  witnls,  old  cot- 
tages, broken  stones,  itnd  such  ut.bur  niateriaU,  be  worthy  mat- 
ters for  grave  men  to  busy  tht-mMulvcH  In  the  imitation  of.  And 
I  should  tike  bini  toiirobc  tliii)  doubt  to  tlio  doop  of  0,  and 
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bring  all  hia  misgivmga  out  to  the  broad  light,  that  wo  may  see 
hnir  we  are  to  deal  with  them,  or  aacertsin  if  indeed  Uio;  aro 
too  well  founded  to  be  di?alt  with. 

g  3.  Aiid  to  thU  end  I  vould  aak  him  now  to  imagine  him- 
self entering,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  room  of  lhi.>  Old 
Water-Color  Society  ;  and  to  enppoHO  that  he  hiu  ciit«rod  it,  not 
for  the  Hskc  of  a  quiet  examitiation  of  the  puntings  one  by  one, 
but  in  order  to  seixe  mich  ideiut  im  it  may  gunorally  (suggest 
respecting  the  state  and  meaning  of  modem  an  compartnl  with 
elder,  art.  I  suppose  him,  of  conrsd,  that  ho  may  be  capable  of 
snch  a  comparison,  to  be  in  some  degriM)  familiar  with  thfl 
different  foniis  in  which  art  has  developed  itself  within  the 
]>crioi]s  historically  known  t.0  ii»  ;  bnt  never,  till  that  moment, 
to  have  «eon  any  comjiluUily  niodorn  work.  So  prepared,  and 
BO  tinpreparcd,  he  would,  as  his  idcuii  began  to  amtnge  them- 
selves, be  first;  gtrnttk  by  tliu  number  of  paiiilingH  representing 
blue  mountains,  cluir  lakex,  and  ruined  castles  or  cathedrub, 
and  bo  would  say  ki  himself  :  "  There  is  something  strange  in 
the  mind  of  these  modern  people  1  Nobody  ever  cared  about 
blue  mountains  before,  or  tried  to  paint  the  broken  stones  of 
old  walla."  And  the  more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
ho  would  feel  the  peculiarity  ;  and.  as  he  thought  over  the  art 
of  Greeks  and  RoniiinB,  ho  would  ntill  re[>cat,  with  inoreiuing 
certainty  of  conviction  :  "  Mountaina  1  I  remember  none 
The  Orocka  did  not  seem,  ss  artist),  to  know  that  *ucb  things 
were  in  the  worW.  They  caned,  or  variously  rcpreseutwl, 
men,  and  horstMf,  and  beoits,  and  binls,  and  all  kindtf  of  living 
creatures, — yes,  even  down  to  cuttle-fish  ;  and  trees,  in  a  sort 
of  way  ;  but  not  so  much  as  the  outline  of  a  mountain  ;  and  as 
for  lakes,  they  merely  showed  tlioy  knew  the  diSerence  between 
Halt  and  fresh  water  by  the  Hah  they  put  into  each."  Then  ho 
votild  pass  on  to  modtteval  art :  and  still  he  would  be  obliged 
to  repeat :  "  Mountains  !  I  remember  none.  Some  careless  and 
jagged  arrangements  of  bluu  spires  or  spikci  on  the  h<irizun, 
and,  here  and  there,  an  attem]>t  at  ropreaenting  an  overhanging 
rock  with  a  hole  through  it ;  but  merely  in  onicr  to  divide  the 
light  behind  some  human  llguro.  Lakes  1  No,  nothing  of  the 
kind.^only  blue  Ikivs  of  sea  put  in  to  fill  up  tho  background 
when  the  painter  could  not  thiuk  of  anything  else.     Broken*, 
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down  biiildingii !  No ;  for  tho  most  purl  tciy  complete  and 
wcll-iipj>ointo<]  titiilJingit,  if  niiy  ;  untl  never  litiiUlings  mt  all, 
but  to  givu  plitc^o  or  cxpluiiutioii  to  tumic  ciruiiin«tiLnco  uf  huauut 
conduct."  Aud  tlicii  ho  would  look  np  again  to  tliv  modern 
pictiin^H,  obsorviiig,  with  iin  incrciuiiig  uetonishment,  tliut  here 
thv  hiimtin  intvrcet  had,  in  niitiiy  cases,  altogether  disappcured. 
That  inoitniains.  instead  of  being  used  only  as  a  blue  ground 
fortbemlief  of  tho  heads  of  saints,  were  themaelvestlieoicliutivo 
subjects  of  reverent  contemplation  ;  that  their  rafiues,  mid 
peaks,  and  forests,  were  all  painted  with  an  iipi»earani;«  uf  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  had  formerly  liecti  devoted  to  the  dimplo 
of  beauty,  or  the  frowns  of  aacetictRni ;  aud  tlial  all  tho  living 
intereiit  which  was  still  nuppoHcd  neiieiwary  lo  the  wvne,  might 
bo  supplied  by  a  trawlliT  in  a  slouehcd  hut,  a  Uiggar  in  a 
(tcarlvt  cloak,  or,  in  default  of  those,  wen  by  a  lieron  or  a  wild 
duck. 

And  if  ho  could  entirely  divest  himself  of  his  own  modern 
Iiubils  of  thought,  and  regard  the  Hubjeets  in  question  witli  tho 
feelings  of  a  knight  or  monk  of  the  middle  ngea,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  tliuw  feelings  would  unt  rapidly  verge  towards 
cont<^nipt.  "  What !"  he  might  p(Tha[ie  mutter  lo  hiniMeU^ 
"  here  are  human  beings  sjicndiiig  the  whole  u(  their  Uvea  in 
making  pictures  of  bits  of  stone  and  runlets  of  water,  witliored 
Ktickn  ami  Rying  frogs,  and  nctunlly  not  a  picture  of  the  gods 
or  the  heroes  I  none  of  the  saiat«  or  the  martyrs  I  none  of  the 
angels  and  demons  1  none  of  couueila  or  bottles,  or  any  other 
single  thing  worth  the  thought  of  a  nan  I  Trees  and  clouds 
indeed  !  as  if  I  should  not  sec  as  many  trees  as  I  cared  to  see, 
and  more,  in  the  flriit  half  of  my  day's  journey  to-morrow,  or 
as  if  it  mattered  to  any  man  whether  the  sky  were  dear  or 
cloudy,  80  long  as  his  armor  did  not  get  t^w  hot  in  the  sua  I" 

g  5.  There  can  bp  no  question  that  this  would  have  bocB 
w>mewhal  tho  tone  of  thought  with  which  cither  a  Laoud»- 
nioiiiati,  a  soldier  of  Rome  in  her  strength,  or  a  knight  of  tba 
thirteenth  century,  would  have  been  apt  to  regard  these  par- 
ticular forms  of  our  present  art.  Nor  can  there  be  any  que8tior> 
that,  in  many  respects,  their  judgment  would  have  been  jasU 
It  is  tnie  that  the  indignation  of  the  Sjiarlan  or  Koman  would 
tiavo  been  equally  excited  againat  any  ap()caranoe  of  luiuriou* 
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iodnstr; ;  but  tho  modiwvsl  kniglit  would,  to  tho  full,  liaro 
adntittorl  tlie  nobli^ncei!  of  urt ;  only  liu  would  hi4vc  IiimI  It  otu- 
plojod  in  docorutiof;  liis  church  or  hin  pnijor-lMXik,  nor  in 
intitatiaR  nioore  und  clouds.  And  th<!  fwlin^s  of  ull  tlii;  tliroo 
would  liavo  agreed  in  this, — that  tlioir  iniiin  );ruuii<i  of  olTcnuc 
muat  have  been  the  want  of  »erioti8nfs«  and  purpose  in  what 
they  4aw.  They  would  all  havo  admitted  the  noblenoas  of  what- 
ever  conduced  to  the  honor  of  the  Rods,  or  the  ])ower  of  tho 
nation  ;  but  tboy  would  not  have  understood  how  the  skill  of 
hanuD  life  could  be  wisely  spent  in  that  which  did  no  honor 
cither  to  Jupiter  or  to  tbo  Virgin  ;  and  which  in  no  vilw. 
tended,  iiiniareutly,  cither  to  the  nocumuliition  of  wniltli,  tho 
excitement  of  patnotitiui,  or  tho  ndvancement  of  morality. 

g  6.  And  exactly  bo  far  forth  thoir  jiulgmcnt  would  bo  j'uat, 
aatbo  landecupopainting  could  indeed  Ito  «hown,  for  othen  lu 
well  aa  for  tbcm,  to  be  art  of  this  nugiitory  kind  ;  »rid  ko  fur 
forth  unjust,  ae,  that  painting  could  bo  shown  to  depend  ui)on, 
or  cnltivatc,  oertain  sensibilities  which  neither  the  Greek  nor 
medieval  knight  poasease*!,  and  which  have  resulted  from  Home 
extraordinary  change  in  human  nature  since  their  time.  Via 
linvo  no  right  to  assume,  without  very  accurate  examination  of 
it,  thut  this  ebango  has  been  an  ennobling  one.  The  simple 
fact,  that  wc  arc,  in  Bomo  Btrange  way,  different  from  all  the  great 
races  that  liavc  oxiHtod  bcforo  us,  cannot  at  once  lie  rectnved  ua 
the  proof  of  our  own  groatncss  ;  nor  can  it  be  gnintod,  without 
an)-  iiucstion,  that  we  have  a  legitimate  sabjoct  of  compliKrmcy 
in  being  under  tho  intluonco  of  foolings,  with  which  noitbvr 
Miltiadw  nor  the  Black  I'rincv,  neither  Homer  nor  Dante, 
neither  .Socrates  nor  St.  Francis,  could  for  an  instant  havo 
sympathized. 

iS  7.  Whether,  however,  this  fact  be  one  to  excite  our  prido 
or  not,  it  ia  assuredly  one  to  excite  our  deepest  intorosU  The 
fact  itaelf  is  eerlain.  For  nearly  six  thousand  yciirs  the  energies 
of  man  have  pursued  oertain  1>oat4>n  paths,  manifesting  liomu 
constancy  of  feeling  throughout  all  that  period,  and  involving 
some  fellowship  at  hearl,  among  tho  various  nations  who  by 
tunui  succweded  or  Knrpasscil  eiioii  other  in  the  sevend  aims  of 
art  or  policy.  So  that.,  for  thene  tliousiuuds  of  years,  tiie  whole 
human  race  might  be  to  some  cjttent  dcecribtHl  In  general  terms. 
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Man  waa  a  creature  eeparated  from  all  others  hj  hia  instinctire 
seiiso  of  an  Exi«lence  sii])erior  to  liU  nwn,  invarialilj  manifest* 
ing  tbia  sense  of  the  Iwin^  of  a  QnA  more  Rtningly  in  projKirtion 
10  his  own  {tcrfeetnfits  of  miixl  iiii<]  hwiy  ;  iind  making  cnor- 
moiiit  iiml  Mflf-dcn ji ng  <-IIortj(,  in  orOor  to  obtJiin  Bomo  porxna- 
slon  of  Dw  immoflinl.i'  piVM'nce  or  itpproval  of  tho  Divinity.  So 
thut,  on  tho  wholes  th<i  bust  things  he  did  wore  dono  m  in  the 
prcsencL",  or  for  the  honor,  of  his  (jods  ;  and.  whether  in  Htatiies, 
to  help  him  to  imagine  them,  or  temples  raised  to  their  honor, 
OP  acta  ot  self-sacrifice  done  in  the  hope  of  their  love,  he  bronght 
whatever  waa  heat  and  gkilfullest  in  him  into  thsir  service,  and 
lived  in  h  perpetual  sntijcrition  to  their  unxeen  power.  AtHo, 
ho  was  iilwuvK  iLiivioiia  tu  know  Komething  dcfliiitv  about  thom  ; 
and  hia  chief  boulu,  songs,  und  picttiruit  wore  fiUeil  with  Icgouda 
about  them,  or  especially  devoted  to  illustration  ot  thoir  lives 
and  nutiiri!. 

g  8.  Next  to  thene  gods  ho  iraa  always  anidoufl  to  know 
something  abont  his  human  ancestors ;  fond  of  exalting  tho 
memory,  and  telling  or  painting  llio  history  of  old  rulers  and 
benefuetors  ;  yet  full  of  iin  enthusiiutic  eonlldtMicc  in  himwilf, 
as  having  in  many  wuys  tidvimood  beyond  the  best  effort*  of  post 
time  ;  and  eiigor  to  nioord  lii.i  own  doings  for  future  fume.  Ho 
vm  n  crontwre  eminently  warlike,  phicing  his  princijml  pride  Id 
dominion  ;  eminently  heantitiil,  and  having  frcut  delight  in  his 
own  bcttuty  :  setting  fortli  this  beauty  by  every  species  of  invea- 
tion  in  dress,  and  rendering  hia  arms  nnd  scooutromenta  sn- 
pcrbly  decorative  of  his  form,  lie  took,  however,  very  little 
interest  in  anything  bnt  what  belonged  to  humanity  ;  caring  in 
no  wise  for  the  eiternal  world,  except  as  it  influenced  his  own 
destiny  :  honoring  the  lightning  becuusc  it  could  atriko  him, 
the  sea  heeanso  it  could  drown  liim,  tlie  fountaiuii  bocauMi  UioyI 
gave  him  drink,  and  the  gnias  beciiuno  it  yielded  him  tteed  ;  but^ 
ntterly  incapable  of  feeling  any  special  hiippinejis  in  the  love  of 
such  things,  or  nny  earnest  emotion  about  tht-m,  considered  as 
sejiiiratc  from  man  ;  therefore  giving  no  time  lo  the  study  of 
tbvm  : — knowing  littlo  of  herbs,  except  only  which  were  hurt- 
ful, and  which  healing ;  of  stones,  only  which  would  glitter 
brigbtcsl  in  a  crown,  or  last  tho  longest  In  a  wall ;  of  tho  wild 
which  were  best  for  food,  and  which  the  AtOBt«st  qnui^ 
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for  the  hunter  ; — thus  spcniliiig  only  on  tho  lower  croaturos  und 
inaaimuto  thiDgs  liis  wo^te  oncr^,  his  diillost  thon{;ht«,  liU 
niMt  iHnguid  I'mutions,  and  ru«orving  nil  his  uciit&r  intclU'ct  for 
rcsesrchoH  into  his  ova  naturu  und  that  of  the  gods ;  all  hia 
Btrongth  of  will  for  tho  Hcijiiironicnt  of  puUtioal  or  moral 
puwor  ;  itll  his  scnso  of  buauty  for  things  immediately  oonn«ot«d 
With  his  own  person  and  lifo  ;  and  all  his  deep  affections  for 
domeatic  or  divine  companionship. 

Such,  in  brood  light  and  brief  tonnii.  wm  man  for  flvo  thon- 
«and  yeiiffl.  Such  ho  ia  no  longer.  I^^t  a*  consider  whut  he  is 
now,  comparing  the  dcMiriptionit  olimso  by  clause. 

g  9.  I.  He  taiu  invitriiibly  sensible  of  the  existonce  of  gods, 
and  wont  aliout  all  hia  speculations  or  works  holding  this  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  making  his  best  ellorU  in  their  service. 
A'ow  he  is  capable  of  going  through  life  with  hardly  any  posi- 
tive idea  on  this  subject,— doubting,  fearing,  suspecting,  nno- 
lyxing, — doing  everything,  in  fact,  but  Iwlieving  ;  hardly  erei 
glutting  quite  up  to  that  point  which  hitherto  was  wont  to  ho 
the  starling  point  for  all  genorationa.  And  human  work  has 
accordingly  hardly  any  referoQco  to  spiritnat  beings,  hut  is  done 
either  from  a  patriotic  or  personal  interest, — either  to  benetil 
mankind,  or  roach  somo  acltiah  end.  not  (I  speak  of  human 
work  in  tho  broad  aensc)  to  plousc  the  godn. 

II,  lie  teas  u  bcantifnl  crcatiiro,  setting  forth  this  lieatity  by 
all  means  in  bis  power,  and  depending  upon  it,  for  miieli  of  hia 
authority  over  hia  fellows.  So  that  tho  ruddy  chock  of  Pavid, 
and  the  ivory  skin  of  Atridea,  and  the  towering  prceonoo  of 
Siuil.  and  tho  blue  eyes  of  Coemr  do  Lion,  were  among  the  chief 
reaaoriB  why  they  ahould  be  kings  ;  and  it  was  one  of  tho  aims 
of  all  education,  and  of  nil  droa.'t,  to  make  the  presence  of  (he 
hiimiin  form  stiitcily  and  lovely.  Xow  it  has  become  tho  task 
of  grave  pbilusopby  partly  to  depreciate  or  conceal  this  bovlily 
beauty  ;  and  even  by  those  who  esteem  it  in  their  hearts,  it  is 
not  made  one  of  tho  great  ends  of  education  :  man  haa  become, 
upon  the  whole,  an  ugly  animal,  and  is  not  a»hamcil  of  his  ugli. 

TIL'SS. 

ni.  lie  wan  eminently  warlike.  lie  is  nciio  gradually  be. 
coming  more  and  more  asJiamed  of  all  the  nrU  and  aims  of 
battle.     Bo  that  tho  desire  of  dominion,  which  was  onoo  Ctanklt 
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confessed  or  boaatnd  of  an  a  heroic  paftsion,  is  now  Btcmlj  repro- 
hated  ur  cunningly  diHclaimed. 

IV.  Tie  ueed  to  tixkis  no  interest  in  imyUuiig  but  what  im- 
mc-dititely  couucrncd  himself.  Noio,  lie  hiw  deep  interest  in  tlie 
ahetract  natureii  of  things,  inquires  as  oagorly  into  the  law* 
which  regulate  the  economy  of  the  muttirial  world,  as  into  tho»o 
of  bis  own  being,  and  manifests  a  pasiionttte  admiration  of 
inanimate  objects,  closely  resembling,  in  its  elevation  imd  tvn- 
demeiu,  the  affection  which  he  bears  to  those  living  gouts  with 
whicb  he  is  brought  into  thi!  notin^at  fdlowship. 

g  10.  It  is  bliis  last  nhangc-  only  which  is  to  bo  the  sobjeot  of 
our  present  inqniry  ;  hot  it  cuniiut  be  doubted  that  it  is  closely 
couuect«d  with  utl  the  others,  iinil  that  wo  can  only  thoroaghly 
understand  its  nature  by  considering  it  in  this  connection. 
For,  regarded  by  itself,  wo  migbt,  perhaps,  too  rashly  assamo  it 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  tbe  jirogress  of  the  race.  Tlioro 
appears  to  be  a  diminution  of  seltlahness  in  it,  and  a  moro 
extended  and  heartfelt  desire  of  understanding  the  manner  of 
God's  working  ;  and  this  the  more,  because  one  of  the  perma- 
nent chani«ters  of  this  chango  is  u  greater  accuracy  in  tlio  etata- 
ment  of  external  facts.  When  the  oyvs  of  men  were  fixed  first 
Upon  themselves,  and  uimn  nature  solely  and  secondarily  as 
bearing  upon  thoir  interests,  it  was  of  less  conaetinence  to  them 
what  the  uUimitto  laws  of  nature  were,  than  what  their  imme- 
diate elfecis  wure  up>>ii  human  beings.  Ilenoe  they  could  rest 
Kitti«ftcd  with  phenomena  instead  of  prineii>k'n,  and  iwccpbed 
without  i»crutiHyoTery  fable  which  eeemud  suHicieutly  or  grace- 
fully to  account  for  tho80  [ihenoniona.  Itut  so  fur  as  the  eyes 
of  men  are  now  withdrawn  from  themselves,  and  turned  U(H)n 
the  inanimate  things  about  them,  the  results  cease  to  be  of 
Importance,  and  the  laws  become  essential. 

^  11.  In  these  reapocts,  it  migbt  easily  appear  to  as  that  this 
change  was  assuredly  one  of  steady  and  natural  advance.  But 
when  we  contemjtlatc  the  others  above  noted,  of  which  it  i» 
clearly  one  of  the  brauclic-.i  or  consequences,  we  may  suspect 
ouraelve8  of  over- rashness  in  our  self-congratulation,  and  admit 
the  neoeesity  of  a  scrupuluus  analysis  boUi  of  the  feeling  itself 
and  of  its  tendcDcies. 

Of  course  a  complete  annlysis,  or  aoytliing  like  it,  voold 
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involve  &  txcftUeo  on  Uio  wholo  history  of  tlie  world.  I  shall 
morely  cndcuvor  to  notv  soma  of  the  loudtiig  und  muro  intcreitU 
ing  circ-amittiinccii  l>c;iriii<;  on  the  eul>jcL-L,  urid  tu  lihow  sulltciont 
practical  ground  for  the  oonclusion,  that  Uudscapo  ]>atittiug  i< 
indeed  a  noblo  and  usefol  art,  Uiongh  one  not  long  known  by 
m&n.  I  ahali  therefore  i>iamine,  m  l>eflt  I  c&n,  the  efTout  of 
iHiiditcape,  lAt,  aa  the  Chi^iciil  mind  ;  2ndly,  on  Uio  Mcdin^val 
mind  ;  and  liutly,  on  the  Modern  mind.  But  Uicra  \»  onu  point 
of  «oniu  intcrcxt  ro«ipocting  tho  elTfct  of  it  on  any  mind,  which 
muHt  be  settled  finit,  and  tluB  I  will  eudcuror  U>  do  in  the  ncifc 
chapter. 
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OF  TBB  PATHCT-tC  rALLACT, 

g  1.  Geruak  dulncsB  and  EDglisli  affcctntion,  have  of  late 
much  muHiplicd  umong  na  the  use  of  two  of  the  most  ob|ection- 
ablc  wordH  tbiit  woro  ever  coinod  by  the  troubl«8omeuess  of 
metaphyBicians, — nuuioly,  "  Objective'''  and  "  SubjectiS-e." 

No  wordu  can  bo  mora  exquisitely,  acd  in  all  pointa,  naelcas  ; 
and  I  merely  speak  of  them  that  I  may,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
get  them  out  of  my  way  and  out  of  my  reader's^  But  to  got 
that  done,  thoy  muat  be  explained. 

The  word  "  lilne,"  say  certain  philosophers,  iv'snti  the  wiuft* 
tion  of  color  which  tlic  hiimau  vyo  roecivoe  in  looking  at  tlie 
oin?ti  *ky,  or  at  a  boll  gcutian. 

Now,  eay  they  farther,  as  tliis  sensation  can  only  bo  feU 
■when  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  object,  and  as,  thtrcfore,  no  snch 
Bcnsatiou  is  produced  by  the  object  when  nobody  looks  at  it, 
therefore  tlie  thing,  when  it  is  not  looked  at.  ia  QOt  blue  ;  and 
thus  (say  they)  there  are  many  qualities  of  things  which  depend 
as  much  on  Nomething  el.to  as  on  themselves.  To  be  sweet,  a 
thing  must  liave  a  taster ;  it  ia  only  sweet  while  it  is  being 
tasted,  and  if  the  tongue  had  not  the  capacity  of  taste,  then  the 
sngnr  would  not  have  the  (juality  of  awMtness. 

And  t>ieD  thoy  ngmc  that  the  qualitioa  of  things  which  thna 
depend  upon  our  pcrccptiou  uf  thorn,  and  u{ion  our  human 
nature  aa  affected  by  thorn,  shall  be  called  Subjective  ;  and  the 
qualities  of  things  which  they  always  have.  irrt'si>cctivo  of  any 
other  nature,  as  roundness  or  squareneiig.  shall  becallod  Objective. 

From  these  ingenious  views  the  step  is  very  easy  to  a  farthvr 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  things  are  in  them- 
selves, hut  only  what  they  are  to  ua ;  and  that  the  only  real 
truth  of  them  is  tlieir  up|x>uraiioe  to,  or  effect  npon,  us.  From 
which  position,  with  a  hearty  desire   for    mystitlcation,  und 
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much  o^tism,  selflahnefia,  Bballowneas,  and  impertinoncOf  a 
[ihiloHoplior  may  eaaily  go  so  (ar  as  to  Miove,  and  say,  thut 
CTcryUiiiig  in  the  world  defwiula  ujion  hiii  seeing  or  thinking  of 
it,  ttnd  that  nothing,  therefore,  exintd,  but  what  lie  aoea  or 
thinks  of. 

jj  3.  Now,  to  gat  rid  of  all  thcHc  iiinbigiiitic«  and  troiiblowine 
words  at  once,  bo  it  observed  that  the  word  "  Blue"  doi'8  mt 
mean  the  seiwation  caused  by  a  gi^ntiun  on  the  human  oyo  ;  bat 
it  means  the  power  of  producing  that  senoation  ;  and  thio  power 
ia  always  there,  in  the  tiling,  whether  we  are  there  to  experience 
it  or  not,  and  would  remain  tltere  thougit  thore  were  not  left  a 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'reciaoly  in  tlie  Hame  wny  gun- 
powder has  a  power  of  exploding.  It  will  not  explode  if  you 
put  no  niut4:h  to  it.  But  it  hao  ulwiiy«  the  jKiwer  of  so  explod- 
ing, and  is  therefore  called  an  cxplooivu  uomjwuml,  which  it 
vor}'  positively  and  assuredly  is,  whatever  philosophy  inuy  say 
to  the  contrary. 

In  like  manner,  a  gentian  doef*  not  prodnce  the  sensation  of 
blnenestt  if  you  don't  look  at  iL  But  it  han  always  the  jwwer  of 
doing  MO  ;  its*  particirn  iK^iiig  evcrhiAlingly  so  arninge<l  by  its 
llukcr.  And,  thcn-fiirv,  the  gentian  and  the  sky  ure  alwayg 
Wrily  blue,  whatover  philosophy  ni»y  say  to  the  eoutrury  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  soe  them  blue  when  yon  look  at  them,  it  is  not 
their  fault  but  youra.* 

§  3.  Hence  1  would  say  to  thciie  philOAophen :  If,  inrtaad  of 
using  the  sonorous  phrase,  "  It  is  objcctirely  go,"  you  will  nae 
tlio  plain  old  phnise,  "  It  is  m  ;"  and  if  instvnd  of  the  sonorous 
phrase,  "  It  is  gubjectirely  so,"  you  will  say,  in  i>hiin  old  Kng- 
li&h,  *'  It  doc«  80,"  or  "  It  eocms  so  to  mc  ;"  yoti  will,  on  the 
whol«,  bo  more  iut«lligiblo  to  your  f olio w-crcatu  tea  :  and  be- 

*  It  Is  quite  tnio,  that  Id  all  qiinUtlo*  Involvtns  wiuotton.  there  may  ho 
a  dcmbt  wlifthiT  iliffertnl  people  receive  thi^  anim;  ■cnsalion  frtim  the  naiiiu 
tiling  (cnmiKire  hirt  U.  Sot.  L  Clift|>,  V.  'f  «,) ;  hiil.  tlioiigh  Ihii  makivi 
fflieh  fscl#  uot  (li><ilni.-tlf  cxpliuibU-.  it  iliivi  not  utter  Ihf  fMiM  tlicnui^lvu!), 
I  derive  u  t'erlaiii  ixm'nii'iii.  whicli  1  c-jill  «wotrIai'vt.  truui  0U|j;Ar.  Tiinl  in  n 
liicl.  Auullii-'r  ponuin  tccln  a  wiuutian,  whldi  A*  nbo  wIlii  bwwiIuw**,  froio 
■uxnr.  Tlinl  Is  aUo  a  fact.  Tlic  eiii('>i''B  inwcf  l-i  tiroiliKr  Xhex  two  mdm> 
tioD«,  which  w«.  mippoM  to  be,  aad  wliicli  are.  in  oil  prulmbilii}-,  \aj  aear'' 
till-  taineia  both  of  lu,  uuJ,  oa  tbu  whole,  to  Ove  human  ncc,UUa«<i*' 
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Bides,  if  yon  find  that  a  thing  which  generally  "  Aoea  bo"  to 
other  poojilo  (na  n  gentian  lookii  Mue  U>  niuat  nien)  docit  not  do 
to  yoQf  OD  any  particular  occiuiion,  you  will  not  fall  into  tho 
impertinenco  of  saving  that  tho  thing  la  not  an,  or  did  not  so, 
but  you  will  eiay  Hiiiiply  (wliiit  you  will  be  all  thr  licttvr  for 
spe«dily  llnding  out)  thitt  «omothing  in  tho  Diatu-r  with  you. 
If  you  find  tlnit  ymi  <-»iinot  o«j>lodu  tho  gunpowder,  you  will  not 
decliire  that  nil  gunpowder  is  subjoctivc,  and  nil  cxplo«ion  im- 
aginiiry,  but  you  will  nimply  sunpoct  and  dwlaro  yonr^lf  lo  be 
an  iU-mitdo  match.  Which,  on  tho  whole,  though  thero  may 
bo  a  (ligtant  chanco  of  a  mistHko  about  it,  is,  Dorcrtlioloaa,  ttie 
■wiacst  conelnaion  you  can  come  to  nntil  farther  cxperimentv* 

5  4.  Now,  therefore,  putting  those  tiresome  and  abaurtl 
vords  quite  out  of  oar  way,  we  may  go  on  at  our  eaae  to  ox- 
amine  the  point  in  fjucation, —namely,  tho  differenoe  betwoen 
tlie  ordinary,  proper,  and  true  apiH^nranceii  of  tbiiigx  to  lu  ;  itod 
tho  cxtriK>ri]itiary,  or  fidac  apitcaruiiccM,  wlieii  wo  urv  undor  the 
influuticD  of  emotion,  or  uuntemplativD  fancy  i\  tslso  appear- 
ances, I  say.  as  being  entirely  unconnected  with  any  real  power 
or  character  in  the  object,  and  only  imputed  to  it  by  us. 


"  In  foci  (ror  I  muf  as  w(>]l.  for  onto,  meet  our  Oerman  frlMidi  la  Ui^ 
own  siyli.';,  nil  (liiil  lia«  l>wu  aubj(<ut«l  lo  mh  oh  tliiB  huIi)m4  Mnus  object  to 
thin  i;r<.'iit  objwliou  ;  llmt  lliu  9uljjui.'tiiiii  of  all  lliiiiin  (aubjocl  b>  no  excep- 
tions) U>  mntv*  which  arv.  in  ii>,  Inlli  iuhj<^i!t  mill  iiliji^ct,  aail  objects  of  pcr- 
[wltial  cnnti^mpl,  cnnnot  liiil  nuikn  U  our  uUlmnlr^  nhjivt  to  mbjtsct  our- 
Htras  to  tho  Mn>x«,  imit  lo  reiuovo  wliiit<tvcr  olijoc linos  oxisl«d  to  sucb 
subjection.  Hu  ilial.  flwilly.  lIihi  which  is  ilie  subject  of  e^tatnliMllon  or 
ohjfTCt  of  nlti^Dlion.  tioilia);  thiu  in  itBuif  ib«  ciiaraclvn  ot  sulmMB  and 
ohn»v(i>o  t  lint,  I  It'll  which  hiu  noolmnu  iait  ■houMU-cnDedsuU-iuliJi'clivi^ 
or  a  8ub-8ubJ(.«l.  anil  that  whluh  bM  DO  snl>ne»c  in  it  shniilil  be.  cnllcil  upptf 
or  oliiT'UbJMlivu.  ur  uii  ub^bjcct) :  auil  vm  ulu-).  wlio  sii|i|)m>v  ounwlrcn  ttie 
obJcH'tn  of  cvprj'  iirtiuim:nifnt,  nud  ans  oerUiiily  lUt-  subjects  of  nrrty  seuiiual 
Imjirriiainii,  tliuH  uii1iIti)[  In  niimplvcs.  In  an  abvLToc  ui  niU'urw  mannLT,  tho 
cliataelvniof  ohin'M  iiiul  sufiiicas,  iimul  Imlh  lici^omc  mi'Inpltyvically  dejected 

tor  TtjeclwI.  nolhiiip:  n-mniriinj;  in  we  objwtive.  but  subjcclivlty.  nml  llip  Tcry 
ohjwtivlly  of  th(!  oliji^t  iM-'iiiB  Unit  in  tlio  abysa  of  lliis  Hiilij«*tivily  of  the 
HuQina. 
Then;  if.  Iii)w«Ter.  some  meaiiia)C  in  the  niioTC  iimlenco,  If  Uic  reader 
Cant  to  makv  it  out ;  bul  in  u  puru  Gdriiiun  m'iiC<.^qcg  of  ttii;  hisbi^  Vtftt 
UiCK  Ix  oftrn  none  whutrvi-r.  tkv  Appetiiiix  U.  "  Uorinna  l*lulow>pliy," 
f  CoatemplaUn,  ia  the  wimc  explained  in  I*iirt  111.  Soc  U.  Clia)),  IV. 
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For  iiiKtance — 

'■  Tho  npcadthrlfl  croctia.  bunting  through  ihc  mould 
Nukud  ttui]  isUivurtug.  with  lui  fup  of  ipilil."  " 

TIiU  U  very  beuntifiil  ttnd  yet  very  uutrue.  Tbe  crocua  is 
not  a  Kpvud thrift,  but  a  liurdy  pbtnt ;  its  yellow  ia  not  gold, 
but  HiilTrun.  How  it  it  that  w«  onjoy  so  much  the  hxTJDf;  it  put 
into  our  houla  that  it  is  iuiythinj;  clae  th^ui  a  plain  orocus? 

It  in  UEL  important  questioo.  Far,  throughout  our  ]>ast 
reasonings  about  art,  we  have  alwajs  found  that  nothing  could 
be  gr>od  or  useful,  or.  ultimately  plctuunilik*,  which  was  untrue. 
Itut  htre  is  something  |i1ciinu ruble  tu  written  |iootry  which  in 
nevartheleati  untrue.  And  what  in  mora,  if  wo  think  over  our 
favorite  poetry,  we  shall  find  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fulliMy,  and 
that  wc  like  it  all  the  moru  for  being  so. 

.  g  5.  It  will  appear  also,  on  consideration  of  tho  mutt«r,  that 
this  fallacy  is  of  two  principal  kinds.  Either,  as  in  this  caM  of  \ 
th«  crocus,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  wilful  fancy,  which  invoh-es  no 
real  expectation  that  it  will  Im-  believed  ;  or  else  it  b  a  fallacy 
caused  by  an  eicited  state  of  the  feelings,  making  us,  for  tho 
Lime,  more  or  less  irrational.  Of  the  cheating  of  the  fancy  wg 
aliall  have  to  spoak  )irc«onLly  ;  hut,  in  Una  cluipter,  I  want  to  , 
ouimiuc  tho  niitiirc  of  thu  othitr  error,  that  which  the  mind 
ftdmitx,  when  affoutcd  strongly  by  emotion.  Thus,  for  iast»nco, 
in  Alton  Locke, — 

"  Tboy  rowed  bei  la  ocroas  ibo  rcriUng  fonm— 
The  cfucl.  cnwlint;  foam." 

Tbe  foam  is  not  cruel,  oeiUior  does  it  crawl.  Tho  state  of 
mind  which  attributes  to  it  these  character*  of  a  living  creature 
ia  one  in  which  tho  reason  ia  unhinged  by  grief.  All  violent 
feelings  have  tho  »unio  cllect.  They  produce  in  ua  a  lalscneiw 
in  all  onr  impressions  of  oxtemal  thing*,  which  1  would  gene- 
rally cliaracteriM  as  tho  "  Pathetic  fallacy." 

g  6.  Now  we  an)  in  the  habit  of  conaidering  this  fallacy  us 
eminently  a  character  of  poetical  description,  and  tho  temper  of 
mind  in  "which  wc  allow  il,  m  one  eminently  poetical,  beoftO« 

•  Hulinos  (OUvcf  Wcwlell),  quoted  by  Um  MUford  Ui  b«  KeccOectioni 
of  a  UuniT  Life. 
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pnsRioDste.  Bnt,  I  belieye,  il  we  look  well  into  tha  matter,  thai 
wo  shall  find  the  greatest  poets  du  not  often  admit  tJiia  kind  of 
ful8(.')icK><, — that  it  is  only  the  second  order  of  poete  who  much 
delight  iu  it.* 

Thus,  whL-ii  Dimto  dciacrihOH  th«  xpiriUi  fulling  from  Uie  hank 
of  Acheron  "  as  dead  Ittavcs  flutter  from  %  bougli,"  he  gives  lb9 
most  perfect  imago  poesiblo  of  their  iittor  lightne»«,  foobleaMS, 
pasaiveneas,  and  scattering  agony  of  despair,  vithont,  liowevor, 
for  an  loatant  losing  his  own  clcur  perception  that  ihet^  aro 
Bouls,  and  Uwae  are  leaves  :  he  makes  no  uoufiuuou  of  one  with 
the  other.     But  when  Coleridge  speaks  of  ■ 

"The  one  red  l«f,  Uio  iMt  (if  Hi"  Man, 
Tbal  dniicea  as  otten  h  druicc  it  nu," 

he  has  a  morbid,  that  is  to  say,  a  so  far  false,  idea  about  tho 
leaf :  he  fancies  a  life  in  it,  and  will,  which  there  are  sot ;  con- 

*  I  admit  two  orders  of  poets,  but  do  third  ;  and  by  then  two  orden  I 
nipon  tliH  tVniive  ( Blinks [w-rp.  Iloniur.  Duiiu.-),  aiid  Rvfldctive  or  Perotrp- 
tivi- (Wonbwortli,  Kimis.  TimnjBcui),  Hut  boUi  of  tbcwt  must  bejinl-mki 
In  Uiclr  nuigr,  thi>iigh  llii'ir  nuii;c  ii  djttutcut ;  nnd  vrilli  ikmU^  wi.'und-ratft 
Id  ^vaitt'/  no  ono  ought  lo  be  allawml  to  truutilc  nuLiiktnd.  Them  in  quito 
uiou^'li  of  the  iMBl. — much  mora  Ibim  wc  r-nn  over  r««d  or  fnJoy  !■  Uie 
leoi^i  nf  II  life  :  nnil  il  U  u  tiU'ral  wruug  or  sin  In  any  penco  la  eQCtunber 
lui  with  Infirior  work.  1  have  m>  jHitkiit'e  wiUi  npologin  niulo  \yy  J^ung 
psKudo-poeix.  "ttiftt  they  Ik-I!cvc  thcR!  Is  noitw  gooA  iu  what  tliry  havo 
writluu  :  lliAl  they  ho|«  lo  do  bettor  Iu  time."  etc.  Smte  B^^od  )  If  thera  Is 
not  ttU  t;ooil.  liiure  in  no  good.  If  Ibt-y  t^i^r  hope  to  do  licttcr,  why  do  Ihej 
troiltili;  t»  tinw  T  lid  thnn  rnthcr  coiiraKeoniily  hiirn  nil  Ihcy  hnvo  (Inno, 
and  wait  tor  the  IwHer  dayf.  Th<>re  aro  tvv  xueu.  ordinarily  odtii^lMl,  wlto 
in  miMnents  of  alrong  feeling  t-ould  not  nirikt!  nut  a  imMicol  Uioi^i,  nod 
nftrrwnrdii  poltxh  tt  w>  nn  to  Ik-  prrsrntnhlo.  Hut  men  of  MOiae  know  licttRF 
Uian  so  10  wMhr  their  time  -,  wid  tliow  who  sinctfrely  love  poetry,  knoir  tlio 
(ouciU  ut  itui  miuiii^r's  Laml  uu  tlm  clionls  too  well  to  futuWe  anioag  tben 
uflcr  hiin.  Nay.  more  Ihnn  thii :  all  infurior  jiotlTy  b  hq  injury  lo  Uia 
Knod.  Iiinnniieh  as  it  takes  away  1h«  fn^hntms  of  rhinnc*,  Uundets  opOD 
iind  (;ives  a  wri^tchi-d  euriiinooiJty  to  good  tlioujcbt!!  -.  and,  In  gtauinl, 
adds  to  the  ireight  of  bitmnn  vrnuineai  ia  » tmnt  woftil  and  culjiiUile  nao- 
ua.  Thum  are  few  thouxhts  lik«ly  to  lyimc  acroM  onlltmry  num.  which 
>  ttot  sirmdy  been  exprossod  by  greater  men  In  tlic  brM  pomiblo  way ; 
nd  ti  it  a  wiwr.  more  generous,  laore  noble  Ihlnjt  lo  iwnicinhc?  and  polni 
vul  (lirr  perfect  words,  ton  to  lavant  pocvL-r  ouea,  wherewith  to  uDcumbet 
'  voporartly  ibo  worid. 
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(qsm  its  pflvsrleMOOM  witli  choice,  He  tstding  death  with  merri- 
mCDt,  nod  tho  wind  Uiiit  shakes  it  with  miiaic  IIurD,  howover, 
then  ii  gomo  beauty,  evfln  in  tlie  morbid  pasBage  ;  but  takfl 
UD  iostanco  in  Ilomcrand  I'opo.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
UlyHMn,  ElpcDor,  his  youngwt  follower,  has  fallen  from  an 
upper  chamber  in  tho  Circean  palace,  and  has  been  left  dead, 
unmi^sed  by  his  leader,  or  coni|>uiiioii8,  In  tho  himtc  of  tlieir 
departure.  Thoy  oroM  the  fm  to  tlic  Cimmerian  land  ;  and 
TJlyssea  Rumnion^  the  shitduM  from  Tartiinui.  Tho  fintt  which 
appears  iit  that  of  tlic  lost  Elpcnor.  ITIj'secis,  amazed,  and  in 
cxuctty  tho  spirit  of  bitter  and  terrilled  lightness  which  is  seen 
in  llanilct,*  uddrosBos  the  spirit  with  tho  simple,  startled  words  :— 

"ElpeoorT  IIuw  canieat  ihou  itutlor  the  Sbodowf  darkacMT  HmI 
tliuu  cunu!  Enit«r  ou  tool  Umo  1  in  tay  block  nhip !" 

Wliich  Pope  renders  thus  : — 

"  O,  my,  what  imgrj  power  Elpenor  \vd 
To  gllile  in  ■hndc*,  nnd  wander  wlUi  tlio  dcwl  ? 
llow  cnulil  ihy  ttoiil,  by  realms  and  i«m  dlii)oii>cil, 
OutHy  (tie  nSiDble  mII,  and  kuvo  Dm  IngKlng  wlndt" 

I  sincerely  hope  tho  r«ader  flndn  no  pleasure  here,  either  in 
the  iiimhleneM  of  tho  sail,  or  the  lasincss  of  tho  wind  !  And 
yet  how  iit  it  that  these  conncits  are  so  painful  now,  vrhen  they 
hiiTC  been  plouant  to  us  in  tiio  other  instances? 

g  7.  For  a  very  simple  rnwoiu  Tliey  are  not  a  palhtfic  fal- 
lacy at  all,  for  they  are  put  into  tho  mouth  of  the  wrong  pasaiun 
— a  passion  which  nover  could  possibly  have  s|>oktfu  tJiom^ 
agonized  cTirioaity.  Ulynm-it  waiila  u>  know  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  tho  very  Ia*t  thing  his  mind  could  do  at  Uio  niomont 
would  be  to  pause,  or  suggest  in  any  wise  what  wiia  not  a  tact. 
Tho  delay  in  tho  first  throe  lines,  and  conceit  in  the  last,  jar 
upon  us  instantly,  tike  tho  mo«t  frightful  diaoord  in  music  No 
jKX-t  of  true  imaginative  power  could  poasibly  hare  written  the 
passage.  It  is  worth  while  comparing  tho  way  a  similar  ques- 
tion is  pat  by  the  cxtiuUite  sincerity  of  Keat«  :— 

"lie  wept,  kill  hi*  blight  tin" 
Went  tticUini;  dowD  Ihu  galika  bow  be  hrld. 

•  "  Well  Slid,  Old  nwto  I  (sn'M  wo*li  i'  ihe  graand  »o  (iM)" 
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"nin*.  with  hnlf  diiit,  niffiMM)  «yn>.  be  MtMd  ; 
While  tri-int  lienfAlli  some  rumb'roUK  )h>U|;Iu(  bard  Ij, 
Willi  Mluuiii  sivp.  MO  swfiil  godika*  canc^ 
And  Ilii-rv  wub  piir|K>rt  in  licr  UnJkM  tor  Um, 
Wliidi  111!  vtitli  (uj^T  gu»«  Ix-gnii  to  M'*d  : 
Prrplcxiid  thi!  Kbilu,  nif1<Hllou9i].v  lie  »Uil, 
'  Ifow  r^im'ii  than  itetr  iXt  ttnfeottd  tea  f  " 

Tlicrcforo,  wo  wc  Ui»L  the  spirit  of  truth  mast  gnidv  ns  in 
ROtne  Kort,  cvou  in  ourenjojincnt  uf  fulluuy.  Coloridgo'a  fallacy 
luus  no  discord  in  it,  l>iit  Popv'ti  li»s  set  our  twth  on  edge. 
Without  further  iiutttitiouing,  1  will  ondciiiror  to  etato  the  main 
boaringa  of  this  mitttcr. 

jj  8.  The  teniperamcat  which  admita  the  pathetic  fiillucy,  it, 
na  I  euid  above,  that  of  a  niitid  and  body  in  t>otiiv  eort  too  weak 
to  di-al  fully  with  what  ia  l>efore  tliora  or  upon  them  ;  borne 
uwuy,  or  overcloutled,  or  ovor-daxxlod  by  amotion  ;  and  it  is  a 
,  more  or  Icjm  noble  stivks  iiocording  to  t)ie  force  of  tho  emotion 
which  lias  induced  it.  For  it  is  no  credit  to  a  man  that  be  is 
not  morbid  or  tnaoLtirute  in  his  perceptionit,  when  be  liiui  no 
strength  of  fooling  to  wiirji  them  ;  nnd  it  i«  in  goneral  a  sign  of 
higher  CHpucily  and  Ml-iiiid  in  tliu  rankK  of  U'iug,  that  tho  emo- 
tions should  be  strung  enough  to  vampiisli.  partly,  the  intelloet, 
and  make  it  bcliove  what  they  choose,  but  it  i§  atill  a  grander 
condition  when  the  intellect  also  rises,  till  it  is  strong  enongh 
to  assert  its  rule  against,  or  together  with,  the  ntniost  efforts  of 
the  pasaioDB  ;  and  the  whole  man  standa  iu  an  iron  glow,  white 
pot,  perhaps,  hnt  atill  strong,  and  in  no  wise  evaporating ; 
levcn  if  he  melt*,  losing  none  of  bi»  weight. 

SOt  thon,  wu  have  the  tbrc^e  nmks  :  the  man  who  poruvivoe 
rightly,  bccanso  he  does  not  fci^l,  and  to  whom  tho  primrow  is 
very  accurately  the  primrose,  because  ho  doos  not  love  it.  Then, 
secondly,  tho  man  who  perceives  wrongly,  becanso  he  feels, 
and  to  whom  the  priinroite  is  anything  else  than  a  primrose  :  a 
star,  or  a  sun.  or  a  fairy's  shield,  or  u  forsaken  maiden.  And 
Ihen,  lastly,  there  is  the  man  who  (Krccives  rightly  in  spito 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  whom  the  primrojte  is  for  ever  nolbing 
clao  than  itself — a  little  Hower,  apprehcndCMl  in  the  very  plain 
'and  leafy  fact  of  it,  whatever  and  how  many  eoevor  the  awocia* 
lions  and  poaaions  may  be,  that  crowd  arotmd  it.     And,  in 
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pcneml.  these  three  classce  mny  he  rated  in  comparative  order, 
as  the  men  who  are  not  poeia  at  ail,  aiid  the  pocU  of  i!ie  Ri-forid 
order,  and  the  poote  of  tlic  first ;  only  however  gretit  &  man  ni»y 
be,  tliere  are  always  some  aubjeeta  which  oN^hl  to  throw  him 
off  his  hulanee  ;  some,  by  which  his  iKX>r  hnniiui  ciipw^ity  uf 
thought  should  be  conquered,  and  brought  into  the  inaocnrato 
and  rague  state  of  pereeption,  ao  that  the  language  of  the  liigh- 
Pit  initpimtion  tKioomea  broken,  obscure,  and  wild  in  nicbtphor, 
resembling  that  of  the  weaker  mHii,  overbonn-  by  wciiker  things. 

%  II.  And  thus,  in  full,  there  are  four  cIiu<m.^)>  :  lh(^  men  who 
feel  nothing,  and  thereforo  sec  truly  ;  tli«  men  who  feel  strong-      '} 
ly,  think  weakly,  and  see  untruly  (i<e(-'jud  order  of  poot«i) :  tho 
men  who  feel  etrongly,   think    strongly,  and    mx  trnly  (Brit      ^1 
oi-der  of  poets) ;  and  tho  men  who,  strong  as  human  crouturoa 
can  bo,  are  yet  Hubmitted  to  infiuences  stronger  than  thoy,  and    Ui 
see  in  a  sort  untruly,  because  what  they  see  is  inconceivably 
above  them.     This  last  is  the  usual  condition  of  prophetic  in- 
«pirutioti. 

g  10.  I  tApiinitit  these  elassex,  in  onlur  that  their  eharnctiT 
may  bo  clr-arly  umU'retood  ;  but  of  cnnrsn  they  iirp  united  each 
to  tbo  other  by  imperceptible  transitions,  and  the  same  mind, 
acoording  to  the  influence)!  to  which  it  is  subjected,  passca  at 
diflerent  times  into  the  various  states.  Still,  the  differenoe  be- 
treen  the  great  and  less  man  in,  on  the  whole,  chielly  in  thit 
jtoint  of  alterabilUy.  That  is  U>  sny,  tho  one  knows  too  much, 
and  j)crceivea  and  feels  too  much  of  the  past  and  future,  and  of 
all  things  lx«ide  and  around  that  which  immediately  affocta 
him,  to  bo  in  any  wise  shaken  by  IL  His  mind  is  made  up ; 
his  thoughts  have  an  accostomed  cnrront:  his  ways  are  stead- 
fast ;  it  is  not  this  or  that  new  sight  which  wilt  at  once  unbal. 
aoce  bim.  lie  is  tender  to  impression  at  the  surface,  like  a 
reck  with  deep  moss  upon  it ;  but  there  is  too  mneh  man  of 
bim  to  be  moved.  The  smaller  man,  with  the  same  degree  of 
•en^iility,  is  at  once  carried  off  his  feet ;  he  wants  to  do  lome* 
Uling  be  did  not  want  to  do  Iwfore  ;  he  views  all  the  anivem} 

I  in  tt  new  light  through  his  tears  ;  he  i«  gay  or  onlhuaiactic,  mel- 
ancholy or  paaaionate,  as  things  come  and  go  to  him.  There- 
foro tho  high  creative  poet  might  even  be  thought,  to  a  great 
extent,  impaaaive  (as  shallow  people  tliink  Dante  stem),  receiving 
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indeed  nil  toclingn  to  Uio  fill),  hut  hnring  a  grot  contre  of 
rcBi^tioii  aiid  knowtcdgo  iti  which  bo  iittmdii  tcnao,  and  watches 
the  feeling,  liii  il  wen*,  frijui  fur  iiff. 

Dante,  in  bis  moNt  inu^nvw  inouds,  Iim  entire  command  of 
liiniaelf,  and  oun  look  uroimd  mlinly,  at  all  momcats,  tor  the 
image  or  the  word  that  will  Ix^st  toll  what  be  eees  to  the  uppur 
or  lowfrr  world.  But  Koata  und  TeunysoD,  and  the  poets  of  thfl 
scoonil  order,  are  gvnondly  themselves  subdued  hy  the  feelings 
undor  wliich  thiA-  write,  or,  at  least,  write  as  chooaing  to  be  ao, 
and  llii-rcforu  itdmit  certain  osprosalons  and  modes  of  thought 
which  are  in  eomo  sort  diseased  or  false. 

y  %  11.  Now  BO  long  aa  we  see  that  the/eelintf  ia  true,  wo  par- 
don, or  are  eren  pleased  by,  the  confessed  fallacy  of  sight  which 
it  induces  :  we  are  pleased,  for  instance,  with  tlio»o  lines  of 
Kingsley's,  above  quoted,  not  beoauso  they  fallaciously  doscrihe 
foam,  but  liecanse  they  faithfully  deaoribo  sorrow.  But  tlie 
moment  tho  mind  of  llu'  «jicakcr  bocomiw  cold,  that  moment 
every  such  esprcHiion  becomes  untrue,  u  being  for  over  nntme 
in  the  external  facte.  And  there  ia  Do  greater  baseness  in  liter- 
ature thnu  the  Iiabit  of  using  these  mctaphoricid^xpremions  in 
cool  hliiod.  An  inspired  writer,  in  full  impotuoaity  of  piut^iou, 
may  sjwak  wisidy  and  truly  of  "  raging  wares  of  the  sea,  foam- 
ing out  their  invn  tihamo  ;"  hut  it  ia  only  the  bu.aent  writer  who 
cannot  Biwik  of  thu  wa  without   tidking  of  "  raging  wavoi," 

"  rcmorwk-**  (lood«,"  "ravenous  billows,"  Ac;  and  il  iet  ODO 
of  th«  eignB  of  the  higlic«t  powrr  in  a  writer  to  check  all  each 
hahit«  of  thought,  and  to  koup  liIs  cy<«  fixwl  firmly  on  titn'puiv 
fart,  out  of  which  if  luiy  feeling  comes  to  him  or  liia  reader,  be 
knows  it  muHt  be  a  tnie  one. 

To  keep  to  the  waves,  I  forget  who  it  is  who  repnwonts  a 
man  in  despair,  desiring  that  his  body  may  bo  cast  into  the  aea. 


Might  mock  ttiu  eyt  Uiut  quciitiuiiBd  when  1  lay." 


^P  Observe,  tJtere  is  not  a  single  false,  or  erca  ovorofaargcd,  cx- 

[  prcseion.     "  Mound  "  of  the  sea  wave  is  perfectly  simple  and 

L  true  ;  "  changing"  is  as  fumiliar  as  may  ho  ;  "  foam  that  passed 

^^  away,"  strictly  literal ;  and  the  whole  line  descriptive  of  tho 

^^L  Kudity  with  »  degree  of  acooracy  which  I  know  not  any  oUuir 
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vene,  in  the  range  of  poetiy,  that  alto^thcr  equals.  For  moBt 
people  ItaTC  not  a  di&tinct  idea  of  Uie  clamBineae  and  massive- 
ne««  of  a  large  ware.  The  word  "  wave"  is  used  too  generally 
of  rijtplc*  and  breakera,  and  bciidinga  in  light  drapery  or  graat : 
it  doc«  not  by  ilselt  convey  a  perfect  imii^e.  liut  the  word 
"  mound  "  is  htiifj,  large,  dark,  definite  ;  Ihenj  i«  no  mttttitking 
the  kind  of  ware  mo«»t,  nor  miming  tlio  sight  of  it.  Then  the 
term  '*  changing"  hwi  tt  pt'ciiHiir  forcu  ul»o.  Most  i)coplo  thinlc 
of  wuvvA  ae  rising  atiil  falling.  But  if  they  look  at  the  nea  care- 
fully, thoy  will  poTGoiro  that  the  waroe  do  not  rise  and  fall. 
They  change.  Change  both  place  and  form,  but  they  do  not 
fall ;  one  wave  goca  on,  and  on,  and  still  on  ;  now  lower,  now 
higher,  now  togsing  its  mane  like  a  horse,  now  building  itself 
togctlier  like  a  wall,  now  shaking,  now  steady,  but  still  the  same 
ware,  till  at  last  it  seems  struck  hy  something,  and  chiiiigeK,  one 
knows  not  how, — becomes  another  wave. 

Tlie  0I080  of  the  line  insists  on  thlii  imago,  and  painta  it  still 
more  perfectly, — "  foam  that  piu^i^ud  away."  Not  merely  melt- 
ing, disappoaring,  bnt  piissing  on,  out  of  sight,  on  the  career  of 
the  wave.  Then,  hiiving  put  the  absolute  ocean  fact  as  far  as 
he  may  before  our  eyos,  the  poet  leaves  na  to  feet  about  it  as  wa 
may,  and  to  trace  for  oursGlvea  the  opposite  fact, — the  image  ol 
the  green  mounds  that  do  not  change,  nnd  the  white  and  writ- 
ten stones  that  do  not  pass  away ;  and  llienoe  to  follow  out 
also  the  associated  images  of  the  ralni  life  with  the  quiet  grave, 
and  tlie  despairing  life  with  the  fading  foam  : — 

"  Let  on  miin  m<>vc  ltf«  hones. " 
"  As  for  Sanuiia,  hor  king  i»  cut  o9  llko  the  fown  upon  tlie  vUia." 

But  noUiing  of  this  is  actually  told  or  pointed  out,  and  the 
vxprussions,  u»  they  stand,  are  perfectly  sevcro  uiul  )iecuriit«, 
utterly  uninQueDCC<t  by  the  firmly  governed  emotion  of  the 
writer.  Even  the  word  "mock"  in  hanlly  an  exception,  as  it 
may  ^and  merely  for  "  dt^-oivo"  or  "defeat,"  without  imply- 
ing any  impersonation  of  thif  waves. 

§  12.  It  may  bo  well,  purhap«,  to  give  one  or  two  more  in- 

etancos  to  show  the  peculiar  dignity  pOBsease<l  by  all  passages 

,  which  thus  limit  their  cxpre-ssion  to  tlie  pure  fact,  and  leave  the 

I  hearer  to  gather  what  ho  can  from  it.     ilero  is  a  notablu  OUfl 
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from  the  Iliad.     IlQlcn.  looking  from  th«  Seimi  gnt«  of  Troy 
orer  the  Grecian  host,  and  telling  Priani  Uiu  numiM  of  it«  cap 
tains,  sayn  at  laat : — 

"  I  wxi  all  Uie  other  dnrk-t-ynl  GitKiku  ;  but  tvro  I  cannot  tee. — Castor 
ami  PuUux.— whom  ooc  mother  Uorc  wiUi  mc.  Have  thejr  nol  foIlowMl 
from  fnir  Iiw^dlu-'mun.  or  have  tlii-y  inilL<Hl  ramv  in  Ui«ir  ara-wandwiiig 
abiiM.  tint  DOW  will  nni  vntvr  ialo  Uiv  Uittlv  of  mi,-ii,  fvuiog  Uie  sbaiim  and 
the  iicura  limt  U  in  mu  I" 

Thpn  Homer  : — 

"  So  sbo  »poke.  But  Uiem,  already,  the  lifi^-^vlng  enrth  poHeuenl, 
there  iu  Laceilftiiiiun.  In  Uie  dear  fatherland." 

Nolo,  here,  tiic  high  poetical  tnith  carried  ta  tho  extreme. 
The  poet  haa  to  epeak  of  Die  curtli  in  siuIiiuihd,  but  he  will  not 
let  that  Badno8S  utToct  or  ctiangu  Inn  thoughts  ot  it.  Xo ; 
thoiij^h  Castor  and  PoUux  be  duail,  yet  the  earth  ia  our  mother 
HtiU,  fruitful,  life-giving.  These  are  the  facta  of  the  thing.  -1 
eeo  nothing  eleic  than  those.     Make  what  you  will  of  th«in. 

§  i:{.  Take  another  very  notable  itiittiinov  from  Casimir  de  Is 
Tigno's  terrible  ballad,  "  liU  Toilcttn  <}o  Constance."  I  moat 
qaoto  a  few  lines  out  of  it  hero  aui)  there,  t«  enablo  the  reader 
vlio  liiu  not  tlie  book  by  him,  to  Hndorstaud  its  close, 

'*  Vitc.  Anna,  vile ;  an  minilr 

I'luH  viti.',  Aunu.     Llieurc  «*aviuice^ 
Kl  ie  vain  uu  liiil  m  Hoir 
Chcx  I'amlmHnilcitr  ile  PraiioCi 

T  penaMvoiiB.  iU  soul  ftuifs,  t^es  rueiidn, 

lb  Hont  d'luL-r.  muii  [>ii:u.  »>nimn  loiU  passe  I 
Quo  du  r^Miiiu  qui  rctiisil  mcA  chevcux 

I.es  KlnndR  (I'nzur  rrinmhont  avec  gifoB. 
PlUKhaut!    Plus  ban!    Voiu  ne compKnuK rica  1 

Qtiu  sur  tnoii  fmni  tx  »iihir  UlBcollc  : 
Vous  mc  p[i|iicx,  miU^odruitc.     Ali,  c'vsl  him, 

Blen,— fliSre  Anna  !    Je  I'liinic.  Je  ituiii  bclla 

Oelui  ijn'pn  v.iln  jc  vnmJrBis  oiibllcr 

(Anun,  mil  rulM.')  il  y  stMu.  j'uHpittt. 
(All,  (1,  profuno,  «it-«(  Ift  mon  collicrt 

Qiini  1  oo  RDtinB  d'nr  \>l:n\tn  pat  In  Saint  Fttt  Q 
n  y  wra  :  Dion,  s'il  prmsait  lua  inaiu 

Eu  y  |H.'UHUiiI,  &  peliie  Ji-  rvn|iin.' ; 
Vhn  Aiuichnu  duil  tu'untcndn:  dcmnln, 

Ooumcnt  forni-jc,  Anon,  pour  (out  lui  din T 
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Vita  im  cmip  d'n'II  au  miroir, 

Lc  ilernii!i, J  '»i  I'luuumiice 

Qu'nn  Vtt  m'B(Jori.T  ce  Kijr 

Chnx  t 'omluuiMulrur  dc  Tmaen. 

Prts  An  tojcT,  Conolnncv  K'ndmlmlt. 

pica  ?  siir  wi  robe  tl  solr  uno  Attncellt!  I 
Au  feu.    C'ourei ;  Qnand  I't^poir  I'euivrait 

Tout  penln-  uiiist  I     Qii<i[  I     Moiirir, — et  w  belle  I 
(•'hornblu  feu  roup!  avw  volupln 

Sen  htBA,  Hin  M^ln,  <-l  rmtoitrc,  et  n'ildre^ 
19  una  pilli)  <lt<voro  xft  bcaitt«, 

He8  dUhuit  aim.  Iii'ttis,  ct  Bon  doux  reve  I 

Adlou,  bnl.  plalnir,  nmour  I 

Oil  disnlt,  PwiTni  (.k>nHlniico  1 
K(  ou  dvuah,  Josqu'iiu  Jour, 

ChfiE  I'MBbMlailuur  <le  Vmacc" 

YoR,  that  ia  the  fact  of  it.  Bight  or  wron;^,  the  poet  dnoR 
but  m.y.  What  you  may  think  about  it,  he  dooR  not  know,  }ic 
luu  nothing  to  ilo  with  timt.  There  lie  the  ashes  of  the  (Iciid 
girl  in  hurchnmbor.  There  they  dmiocd,  till  the  moruiiig,  itt 
tho  AmbiLseuilor's  of  Fniiii.'C.     Mjiku  whiit  yon  will  of  it. 

If  tho  readur  will  look  through  tlio  hiilhul,  of  which  I  hare 
({noted  only  abont  the  third  [lurt,  he  will  find  that  thoro  is  not, 
from  lieginning  to  pud  of  it,  u  single  poctictl  (so  culled)  expres- 
«ion,  except  in  one  stanza.  Tlie  girl  speuks  as  simple  prose  an 
nay  be  ;  there  ia  not  a  word  she  would  not  have  actually  uwkI 
ag  she  was  dressing.  Tho  i>ix't  stitnds  by,  impasgive  ms  a  stntuo, 
recording  her  wor<I«  junI  uh  thuy  come.  At  last  the  doom  seizes 
her,  and  in  tho  very  prexcnoe  of  death,  for  an  iuiitunt.  his  own 
emotions  conquer  him.  llu  records  no  longer  tiic  fiicta  only, 
but  the  facts  as  thoy  Mcem  to  him.  The  fire  gniiwM  with  roliip- 
tuounHesa — leithuut  pity.  It  i«  soon  piwt,  Tho  fato  ia  fixed  for 
ever  ;  and  he  retires  into  his  pule  and  crystalUuo  atmosphcro 
of  truth.     IIo  closes  nil  witli  the  calm  voracity, 

I  "  Thfj-  said,  *  Poor  Coutitaacv  1  *  " 

1 14.  Now  in  thin  there  is  tho  exact  typo  of  the  conBummatd 
poetical  tempommcnt.  For,  bo  it  clwirly  and  coniilunily  re- 
membered, that  tho  groutncsH  of  a  jiwt  depends  upon  the  two 
fuculltes,  acutenosa  of  feeling,  voA  command  of  it.    A  poet  ia 
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in  ]>ro])ortioii  to  th«  Rtrcugtlt  of  his  pftsgion,  an^ 
^t  strenglli  Iiciiig  grantod,  in  proportion  to  hi*  govorn- 
nii'iit  oPk  :  tlKTf  lioing,  hownvor,  iilwrtvi*  ii  point  beyond  which 
it  would  l>L'  iiiliiiiiiiui  iitiil  nioimti'OUE*  if  lie  puglictl  tliis  govern- 
(eiit,  and,  tliercfoie,  a  point  at  which  all  f«vi!ri«h  anj  wild 
[tnc}'  boconifs  jiiHt  uiiil  tj-uc.  Thus  tlio  dcKtriiotion  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Aiwyriu  cunnot  bo  cotitoniplutud  lirml}'  by  n  prophet  of 
iHTuei.  The  fiuit  i«  too  great,  too  wondprfii).  It  orerthrowa 
him,  daebcs  him  into  u  confused  olcmetnt  of  dreams.  All  tho 
world  is,  to  his  stunned  thought,  full  of  strange  voices.  "  Yea, 
the  flr-tix»fl  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Tjehiinon,  i<uying, 
'  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  grave,  no  fvllor  is  conm  up 
against  ne.'"  So,  still  more,  the  Uiought  of  tlio  preiwnco  of 
Poity  cannot  l>o  home  without  this  great  iMtonJRhmont.  "  Tha 
inountainK  and  tho  hille  Khali  bruak  forth  before  you  into  sing- 
ing, and  all  the  truea  of  tho  Gelds  shall  clap  thoir  hands." 

g  15.  But  by  how  niueh  this  fiwling  is  noble  when  it  is  jnsti- 
lied  by  tho  fitrength  of  ita  cause,  by  bo  much  it  is  ignoble  when 
Uiore  is  not  oauae  enough  for  it ;  and  boyond  all  other  ignoblts 
DCM  is  the  mere  uffocttttion  of  it,  in  barilncAtt  of  heart.  Simply 
bad  writing  may  almost  always,  iiH  above  nottoed,  be  known  by 
ite  atloption  of  theso  fanciful  metaphorical  oxprc-^sions,  as  &  sort 
of  current  coin  ;  yet  there  is  even  a  worse,  at  least  a  more  harm- 
ful, condition  of  writing  than  this,  in  which  snch  espretsions 
lire  not  ignorantly  and  feelinglessly  caught  up,  bnt,  by  Kom« 
mMter,  skilful  in  handling,  yet  iniiineere,  deliberat«ly  wrought 
out  with  chill  and  sttidied  fancy ;  a«  if  we  should  try  to  mako 
an  old  lava  stream  look  red-liot  again,  by  coTcring  it  with  dead 
leaves,  or  white-hot,  with  hoar-frost. 

When  Young  is  lost  in  veneration,  afl  he  dwells  on  tho  char* 
aotcr  of  a  truly  good  and  holy  man,  ho  pormiu  himself  for  a 
moment  to  be  overborne  by  the  feeling  bo  far  as  to  exclaim — 

"  WliFK  nlinll  I  And  him  ?  wgeU,  hill  mo  wfaiir& 
You  know  him  :  hn  is  near  ymi ;  point  lilin  out. 
I^hiill  I  Hw  gloried  LiHUiiiD);  from  lile  brow. 
Or  tmco  bis  taoiaUrpa  by  Uie  rimtig  llowiira  T' 

This  emotion  has  a  worthy  cause,  and  is  thus  tnie  and  rEgliL 
But  nuw  hear  tho  oold-hearted  Pope  say  to  a  shepherd  girl — 
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*■  Wlicw'or  yoa  wiilk,  cool  gnlw  almll  fuii  the  glade  I 
Tr«M,  when"  yoii  "it,  shiill  crowd  laUi  u  iiliade  ; 
Your  pfaist  ILo  binls  slmll  chmit  in  overy  grovo. 
And  wiodii  aliull  waft  ii  to  (lie  iwwern  ubo»o. 
Diit  would  you  alog,  nud  rival  Uriilic-uii'  xtruln. 
Ttw  woiidcrlng  formats  mmiu  shmild  dtmco  agnln ; 
Till.'  muviui;:  lurMinUlTix  lii^ar  tlic  |Kiwerful  call. 
And  bnutiuiii;  iln-uiuii  liaug.  Unti-uiug.  in  tbulr  fttlL" 

This  it  not,  nor  could  it  for  a  moment  bo  mistukvn  (or,  tho 
liiTi^pingc  of  pasaion.  It  is  eimplo  fttlsehood.  uttered  by  hypoo* 
r'nty  ;  definite  absurdity,  rooted  in  aHectation,  and  voldly  a»- 
«crt«d  in  the  ttfotli  of  uatnre  and  fact.  Passioa  will  indood  go 
fur  in  deceiving  itself  ;  but  it  must  be  a  strong  paeiiion,  not  tlio 
HJiTiplc  wish  o(  a  I(tver  to  t^mpt  hiHroistreaa  to  sing.  Compare  a 
vory  cloiioly  punilU-l  piuwige  in  Wordsworth,  in  which  the  lovor 
has  lost  hit)  mistre^  : 

"  Tbrct-  years  bod  Barbara  io  her  grave  been  kid. 
When  Ihiw  hU  mooa  he  mndi: : — 

'Oh,  move,  thou  coIIaki.'.  from  behind  yon  oak. 
Or  K't  the  ancj(>nl  tree  uprooU'd  lie, 
Tluit  in  iinmc  Other  way  yon  smoke 
Hny  oiuuLit  iulu  Oxe  sky. 

If  Mill  hishind  yoD  pine-tree's  ragged  bou^, 

Ui'iulluiig;.  UiL'  vriiti!rrull  niust  mine, 

Oh,  li-l  it,  thi!0.  Ik  duBib— 
Re.  onythinjt.  cwoct  atnmm.  but  that  which  thou  artnow. 

IIcr(>  is  a  eotta;^  to  be  moved,  if  not  a  moantnln,  &nd  a 
wator-fttU  to  be  silent,  if  it  is  not  to  hang  liKt«niTig  ;  but  with 
what  different  relation  to  tho  mind  that  conteiniilat^^s  tlivTn  I 
Here,  in  the  extremity  of  it«  agony,  the  soul  cHcn  wut  wildly  for 
rulief,  which  at  the  wimo  moment  it  partly  knows  to  bo  impoB- 
Kible,  but  partly  beliovw  poDsiblo,  in  u  \»eae  imprt^sstun  that  a 
miracle  might  bo  wrought  to  give  relief  even  to  a  less  sore  di«- 
trcw, — that  nature  is  kind,  and  Ood  is  kind,  and  that  t^rief  is 
strong ;  it  knows  not  well  what  is  possible  to  snch  grief.  To 
silence  a  stream,  to  move  a  cottage  wall, — one  might  tbink  it 
could  do  as  muL-h  ua  that  \ 

g  16.  I  believe  these  instances  are  enough  to  illustrate  tho 
main  point  I  insist  upon  respecting  the  pathetic  fallacy, — that 
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80  far  aa  it  w  »  fallacy,  it  is  alwajs  tti<ijiign"of^a  morbid  atflW  ot 
miiid,.»n<i  comparatirely  of  a  weak  ono.  Kvon  in  the  mo«t  in- 
spired prophet  it  is  s  si^n  of  tha  incapftoity  of  his  humim  aigltt 
or  thought  to  biiar  what  haa  boon  rcvcalfd  to  it.  In  onliaary 
pucttry,  if  it  in  found  in  tlio  thoughts  of  thu  poot  liimwlf,  it  i»  at 
oiit;c  u  aij^n  of  ha  Iwlongiii^  to  the  iuferior  school ;  if  in  tho 
ihuitghld  of  tlic  «huraot«nt  inia^^iiied  by  bim,  it  is  right  or  wrong 
avuordiiig  to  the  j^uniiiiicucHii  of  the  emotion  from  which  it 
Hprings ;  always,  howuvcr,  iioplyiog  ueoctwurily  tome  degree  of 
wcukncm  in  tho  clianictcr. 

Tuko  two  most  piqiiisitc  instances  from  master  bands.  Tbfl 
Jcaey  of  Shenatono,  and  tho  Ellen  of  Wordsworth,  have  both 
been  betrayed  and  deserted.  Jessy,  in  the  oonree  of  her  most 
touching  complaint,  says  ; 

"  If  tUrmigli  the  gnnlon'n  flowery  trilx»  I  Misy, 

Wbcrr  tiloom  th<'  jiwrnincji  thnt  rould  once  slhuv, 
'  Hope  not  lo  Aiid  delight  In  im.'  tliejr  say, 

'  For  we  am  sjKitliMs,  Jussy  ;  wv  arc  purv.' " 

Compare  with  this  some  of  the  words  of  Ellen  : 

"  *  Ah,  why,'  snid  Elkn,  cigliing  to  herself, 
'  Why  Ho  nut  won1i>,  anil  kim,  and  wilfn)!!  pkdgt. 
And  tinlure,  tLiil  Is  klud  iu  woiniui's  brfusl, 
Aud  n-uH(>D.  tliul  in  niuu  in  vsiae  iitiit  K<>"''t 
And  fi-or  of  Ilim  wlio  is  D  rightooai  Juil^. — 
Wliy  <i(i  !!■■[  tliiisc  prfviiil  fiiT  liiimaji  life. 
To  )in:p  two  liwirlB  togi'thor,  tliat  liejjftn 
Thdr  spriiigilmi'  with  ont  \ovv.  iinil  iLat  Uave  need 
Of  mutusl  pity  and  forKivenuiis.  awvvl 
To  grant,  or  bo  rifi-ivwl ;  wliilt-  thnt  poor  bird — 
O.  come  ituc!  Iiakr  him  I    Thmi  wlio  hosl  to  n\e. 
Itcen  faillilitMi.  hiiit  Iilm  ; — Ihnitgh  n  lowly  crcaton^ 
Oan  of  Ooit's  simple  c)iltilr«n,  Hint  yet  know  not 
TIu>  L'liivcrsiil  I*nn.-ut,  h'jic  he  sSnpi  I 
A*  if  lie  wislieil  llie  firniiiriitiil  iif  lii'iivcn 
Should  llKlm,  nnd  g^lvir  tirifk  to  liiin  the  volcv 

Of  hi*  trlnmplinot  coiisi.-iucy  and  love. 
The  proclanuilioii  lliiil  bv  inikkui,  huw  far 
Ills  durkuceit  dulli  truniceiid  nur  licklii  lisht'  " 

The  {tcrft^ction  of  both  thusc  passages,  as  far  as  regards  truth 
ad  tvudumess  of  iauigination  io  tlie  two  poets,  is  qait«  mss. 
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ponhle.     Bnt,  of  tfa«  two  cbRnictora  imitginud,  Jcmsy  in  wcuker 

thnn  Eilon,  exactly  in  so  far  aa  eomctbiti);  appears  to  her  to  be 

in  Duturo  which  is  not     The  flowers  do  not  roall)*  reproach  her. 

God  moaat  thorn  to  comfort  her,  not  to  taunt  her  ;  thej  would/ 

do  BO  if  she  saw  them  ri^thtl;.  r 

ElIoD,  on  t)ie  other  liund,  ia  qnite  above  thr  ttlightent  erring 
emotion.  There  is  not  the  barcHt  fllcn  of  fiillaoT  in  ftll  her 
thoughts.  She  rooaons  us  calmly  aa  if  tihe  did  not  feel.  And, 
although  the  ainging  of  the  bird  Ruggnst^  to  lier  the  idea  of  it« 
deairing  to  be  heard  in  heaven,  site  doca  not  for  ua  insittiit 
admit  any  verueily  In  the  thoitf^ht.  "Ax  if,"  «ho  mya, — "I 
know  he  moauH  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  it  docs  verily  seem 
lU  if."  The  reader  will  find,  by  examining  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  Uittt  Ellen's  character  ia  tbroaghout  consistent  in  this 
clear  though  j>a8§ionat«  strength. 

It  then  being,  I  ho]M>,  now  made  clear  to  the  reader  in  nil 
respects  that  the  pathetic  falliwy  i«  powerful  only  eo  f«r  us  it  is 
pitthctic,  fwbblEU  ^r  as  it  ie  fulliicions,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
<lominion  of  Truth  is  entire,  over  this,  as  over  every  other 
uatural  and  jnst  state  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  go  on  to  the 
subject  for  the  dealing  with  which  this  prefatory  inquiry  became 
BAcesBary ;  and  why  necessary,  we  sJiall  see  forthwith.* 

*  I  caiuiot  quit  tlili  ■ubJtM't  wilhmit  Rivinff  two  mtiru  iiiHtAnrrti,  lioth 
exi|uintc,  o(  tlie  patliellc  fallacy.  wLkli  I  lLav«  Jutrt  come  upon,  in  MuiuJe  : 

"  For  n  ffrntl  ipoculiiUoo  hnd  tuU'iI ; 
And  »!vcr  hr  miilipr'rt  and  niaddco'd.  anit  nvcr  waiin'd  w  llli  dcnpalr ', 
Adi)  <'Ut  Ik  walk')],  when  Uie  wiuil  likt^  a  brokcu  wuiliJltiix  wail'd, 
Auil  the  Jlf/ing y/lil  nf  the  niiti'd  tDoatiaiidt drove  thn'  Iketiir." 

"  Tbf  PC  him  fallen  n  uplciidiil  itnr 

Ktum  till.-  ]  iRMku  )-[['> we  r  at  the  gato. 
T/u  nd  Tint  fiift.  '  •S/u!  M  n«4ir,  »Ae  m  naoT  /  * 

Aiul  ilu  uAiUmte  invpi.  '  fVir  imiait.' 
Tlu birkijmr Udifitt,  '  J brar,  Ih/nrl* 

And  lAt  ttty  vhitptn,  '  I  aiuL'  " 
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CHAPTER  XI IL 
OF  ClMUlCAh  UKIMOArB. 

g  1.  My  reiuioii  for  asking  the  reader  to  give  bo  much  of  hia 
time  to  tbo  examination  of  the  pathetia  fallacy  was,  that, 
w)ii.'thor  in  liu-mturo  or  in  art,  he  will  SnA  it  eminently  charao- 
toriHtic  of  Ihc  itio'lorn  mind  j  and  in  the  laiidmcatie,  whether  uf 
litemture  ornrt,  he  will  uInu  find  tli« modern  jmiiit«r endeavoring 
to  eiprcju!  eomuthing  wbich  he,  ii»  a  living  creature,  imagini.^  in 
the  lifeless  object,  while  the  cluiieical  and  nicdiivval  piiiiit«ni  wero 
content  with  eipressing  the  nnimaginary  and  actual  qualities  of 
the  object  itself.  It  will  ho  obnerved  that,  according  to  the 
principle  8t«ted  long  ago,  I  use  tho  words  painter  and  poet  qaite 
indifferently,  including  in  our  inquiry  Ihc  landscape  of  litera- 
tiiri!,  ufi  well  us  that  of  painting  ;  and  this  the  mure  hocanse  tkd 
spirit  of  classical  landscape  has  hardly  been  oxprceacd  in  any 
other'way  than  by  words. 

§  3,  Taking,  therefore,  this  wide  field,  it  is  surely  a  Tcry 
notable  circumstance,  to  begin  with,  that  this  pathetic  fallMty  is 
eminently  characteriatlo  of  modem  painting.  For  instance, 
Keats,  describing  a  wave,  breaking,  out  at  sea,  says  of  it — 

"  Dowii  wliuM  {fivt-'ii  buck  lbL>  nborl-livuil  foajii,  all  how, 
BunLH  grmluol,  with  a  wnywunl  iodolonou." 


Tliat  is  qnitfi  perfect,  as  an  example  of  tho  modem  manner. 
Tho  idea  of  the  tN^cnltar  action  with  which  foam  rolls  down  n 
long,  large  wave  conld  not  havo  Inien  giren  by  any  other  words 
so  well  as  hy  this  "  wayward  indolence."  But  Homer  wunld 
never  hare  written,  never  thought  of.  such  wonl«.  He  oonid 
not  hy  ajiy  possibility  liave  lost  sight  of  tho  great  fact  thxt  tho 
wave,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  do  what  it  might, 
was  still  nothing  else  thiin  salt  water  ;  and  that  salt  vat«r  codid 
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not  be  either  wayward  or  indolent.  Ho  will  call  the  waves 
"  ovor-roofo(I,"  "  fnlWIiarged,"  "  monst.roui',**  "  conipact- 
bUck,"  "  d*rk-olcar,"  "  violct-oolored,"  '•  winc-colorcd,"  iiml 
soon.  But,  everyone  of  these  epitbetiS  is  dcscriiHivo  of  [iiiro 
■phynicnl  unhiRi.  "  Over-roofed  "  is  the  term  he  Jiivartahly  tiw^s 
of  anything — rock,  house,  or  yr»ve — that  nods  over  at  tho  hrow  ; 
ths  other  tvmis  need  no  explanation  ;  they  are  ae  aeeunito  and 
intense  in  tnitli  as  words  can  be.  but  thoy  never  show  tlie 
■lightest  feeling  uf  anything  animated  in  tho  uuuan.  Blttek  or 
clear,  monetrous  or  violet-colored,  cold  salt  wat«r  it  iB  always, 
and  nothing  but  that. 

§  3.  "  Well,  but  the  modern  writer,  by  his  admission  of  tho 
tinge  of  fallacy,  has  given  an  idea  of  something  iu  the  action  ot 
tho  ware  which  Uomer  could  not,  and  surely,  tlierefon?,  has 
made  a  stop  in  advance  ?  Also  there  apix^ars  to  be  a  degree  ot 
.  sympathy  and  feeling  in  the  one  writer,  which  there  is  not  in 
tho  other  ;  and  as  it  hiis  bucii  received  for  a  first  principle  that 
writers  are  j^eat  in  proportion  to  tho  intensity  of  their  feelings, 
^B  and  Homer  seems  to  have  no  feelings  about  the  sea  but  that  it 
^H  is  black  and  deep,  surely  in  this  respect  alto  tho  modern  writer 
^1  is  the  greater  f " 

^^  Stay  a  moment  Homer  Itad  some  feeling  abont  tho  sea ;  a 
'  faith  in  tho  animation  of  it  much  stronger  than  Keata's.  But 
all  this  sense  of  something  living  in  it,  he  separatee  in  his 
^_  mind  into  a  great  abstract  image  of  a  Sea  Power.  He  never 
^^  says  the  waves  rage,  or  the  waves  are  idle.  But  he  says  there  is 
somewhat  in,  and  greater  than,  the  waves,  which  rages,  and  is 
idle,  and  that  he  calls  a  god. 

§4.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  enough  endeavor  to  enter  into 
what  n  Gre<'k's  real  notion  of  a  god  was.  We  are  so  aooostomed 
to  the  modorn  inocki-ries  of  thi'  classical  reli^on,  so  acoostomed 
to  hear  and  see  the  Greek  gods  introduced  aa  living  personages, 
or  invokiKl  for  help,  by  men  who  believe  neither  in  them  nor  in 
any  other  goil&,  that  we  seem  to  have  infected  the  Greek  ages 
themnelves  witli  the  breath,  and  dimmed  them  with  tho  shade, 
^^of  our  hyjKHTisy  ;  wid  an;  apt  to  think  that  Homer,  as  wo  kuow 
^BHiut  Po|N.',  wus  mer«tly  an  ingenioaa  fabulist ;  nay,  more  than 
^Biliis,  that  all  the  mitJoiiK  of  piixt  time  were  ingenious  fabaliats 
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whatsoercir  was  said  nbont  it  wax  merely  a  witty  allegory,  or  • 
(^racefnl  lio,  of  which  tho  vntiro  tipiibot  und  couHummntion  was 
a  pretty  statue  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  or  at  Uio  cud  ot  the 
garden. 

Thin,  nt  leiwt,  is  otic  of  our  forma  of  opinion  about  Greek 
fuith  ;  not,  indwd,  jioiwiblc  iiltogcllicr  to  any  man  of  honvnty  or 
ordinary  powen  of  thought ;  but  Ktjll  so  T«uomously  inherent 
in  the  nimlcni  pliilosopby  thitt  all  the  pure  lightning  of  ('arlyld 
cannot  uh  yet  (piito  huru  it  out  of  any  of  us.  And  then,  sido  by 
fiido  with  this  mere  iulidol  tolly,  xtunds  tliobittisr  short-sighted- 
DOHfi  of  Purituuiiim,  liolding  the  chisBical  god  to  be  either  simply 
an  idol, — a  block  of  Htonu  ignorantly,  though  sinc«rvly,  worship- 
ped,— or  dec  on  actual  diabolic  or  betraying  power,  usurping 
the  place  of  god. 

1 6.  Both  thc«o  Puritanical  cstimatos  of  Greek  deity  we  of 
ooane  to  some  extuut  true.  1'he  corruption  of  vlasiical  worship 
ia  barren  idolatry  ;  and  that  corruption  was  deepened,  and  vari- 
ously directed  to  their  own  purposes,  by  the  eril  angels.  Bnt 
this  wa«  neither  tlio  whole,  nor  the  principal  port,  of  Pngui 
worship.  Pa]la.<i  waa  not,  in  the  pure  Ureitk  mind,  merely  a 
powerful  piece  of  ivory  in  a  t«mplo  at  Athens  ;  neither  wait  thu 
choice  of  Lconidaa  between  the  alternatives  granted  him  hy  tbo 
oracle,  of  personal  death,  or  rain  to  his  country,  altogether  it 
work  of  the  Dcvil'x  prompting. 

g  6.  What,  (hen,  -iKnn  iK^tnally  the  Oreek  god  ?  In  what  way 
wen  thc*c  two  idoiw  of  human  fortn,  and  divine  power,  credibly 
jissiK'iatud  in  the  ancient  huirt.  so  nit  to  Ifccnme  a  Kuhject  of  true 
faith,  irrespective  equally  of  fable,  allegory,  Hii|K-r)ititious  trust 
in  stone,  and  demoniacal  infliivnco? 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  Greek  hud  exactly  the  «uuo  inetinc* 
tivo  feeling  about  the  elements  that  wo  liavo  ouwelves;  tlwt  to 
Homer,  as  much  ax  to  Ca«imir  do  la  Vigne,  fire  ««vmed  ravenous 
and  pitiless ;  to  Homer,  as  much  as  to  Keats,  the  sca-wavo  ap- 
ponred  wayward  or  idle,  or  whatoTor  else  it  may  be  to  tliu  poeti- 
cal passion.  But  then  the  Greek  rcusonod  upon  this  sonsation, 
saying  to  himself :  "  I  cau  light  the  (ire,  und  put  it  out ;  I 
can  dry  this  water  up,  or  drink  it.  It  cannot  be  the  fire  or  the 
water  that  rages,  or  that  is  wayward.  But  it  must  he  some- 
thing m  this  fire  and  in  the  waU>r,  which  I  cannot  destroy  by 
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^stingujsliing  the  one,  or  OTapornting  tlio  other,  viy  more  th&n 
I  ilostroy  ro^mlf  by  cutting  off  iny  finger  :  /  wtui  in  my  finger, 
— something  of  me  ut  Iciut  wiu  ;  I  liHt]  ii  power  over  it,  and  folt 
pain  ia  it,  though  I  am  Htill  lu  much  myself  wlicn  it  is  gone. 
So  there  may  bo  a  power  in  the  water  which  is  not  water,  but 
to  which  the  water  is  im  a  body  ;— which  can  strike  with  it, 
move  in  it,  snCTer  in  it,  yet  not  be  destroyed  in  it.  This  some- 
thing, this  great  Water  Spirit,  I  must  not  confuse  with  tlio 
waves,  which  are  only  its  body.  Thty  may  flow  hither  aud 
thither,  increase  or  diminish.  That  must  be  indivisible — im- 
perishable— a  god.  So  of  Are  also  ;  those  rays  which  I  can  stop, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  I  cast  a  shadow,  cannot  be  divine, 
nor  greater  than  L  lliey  cannot  fee),  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  thera  tlmt  foels, — a  glorious  intelligence,  as  much 
BOblorand  more  swift  than  mine,  aa  these  rays,  which  are  it« 
body,  are  nobler  and  swifter  than  my  flesh  ;^th«  spirit  of  all 
light,  and  tnith,  and  melody,  and  rerolving  hoars." 

g  7.  It  wiw  Piu«y  to  ccineuive,  further,  that  such  spirits  slioiild 
be  able  to  asetinio  at  will  »  humitn  form,  in  order  to  hold  inter- 
cotirso  with  men,  or  to  perform  any  act  for  which  their  proper 
body,  whether  fire,  earth,  or  iiir,  was  unfilt^td.  And  it  would 
have  been  to  place  them  beneath,  insU^tnd  of  nbovo,  humanity, 
if,  assuming  the  form  of  man,  they  could  not  also  huvo  tastc'd 
Ilia  pleasures.  Hcnoe  the  easy  st'cp  to  the  more  or  less  nutterial 
idcju  of  deities,  whicli  are  apt  at  first  to  shock  us,  but  which 
Are  indeed  only  dishonorable  so  far  as  they  represent  the  gods 
'false  and  unholy.  It  is  not  the  materialism,  but  the  vice, 
'irhlch  degrades  the  conception  ;  for  the  materialism  itself  ia 
ncTcr  positive  or  complete.  There  is  always  some  sense  of  exal> 
iation  in  the  spiritual  and  immortal  body  ;  and  of  a  power  pro- 
ceeding from  the  visible  form  through  all  the  infinity  of  the 
efement  ruled  by  the  particular  god.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
idea  is  well  seen  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  which  describes  the 
river  Scamander  doteuding  the  Trojans  against  Achilles.  In 
order  to  remonstrate  with  the  hero,  the  god  assumes  a  human 
iorm,  which  nevertheless  is  in  some  way  or  other  inst.intly 
recognized  by  Achilles  as  that  of  the  river-god  :  it  is  addres.wd 
at  once  as  a  river,  not  as  a  man ;  and  its  voice  is  the  voice  of  a 
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river,  "  out  of  the  deep  whirlpoolB."  *    Achilles  refuses  to  obej 
ita  coDitnaiKU  ;  »nd  from  the  banun  form  it  retams  instaotJj 
iuto  its  natural  or  divine  one,  and  endeavors  to  orcrwhelm  him 
with  wavea.     Vulcan  dofenda  jVchilles,  and  »ond«  firu  aj^fiinfit 
the  ri7er,  which  HuSera  in  its  water-body,  till  it  in  «t>l«  to  boar 
no  more.     At  butt  even  the  "  nerve  of  tlio  river,"  or  "  iitr»n|^li 
of  tJte  riv«r"  (iiot«  the  oxpreasion),   teeU  the  firo,   and   tliis 
"  tttriMigDi  of  tho  river"  uddrositett  Vulcan  in  tiuppti cations  for 
respitic.     There  in  in  this  preciiutly  tlio  idea  of  a  vital  part  of  the 
river-body,  which  acted  and  felt,  uid  which,  if  the  fire  reached 
it,  was  death,  just  m  wonid  be  the  case  if  it  touched  a  vital  part 
of  the  haman  body.     Tbroii{;hout  the  [lassaf^e  the  manaer  of 
conception  is  perfectly  clonr  and  conxistcnt ;  and  if,  in  other 
places,  the  exact  connection  between  the  ruling  spirit  and  the 
thin^'  ruled  is  not  so  manifest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  ^most 
:inpo8iiible  for  the  human  mind  todwell  long  upon  ttucli  subjecta 
wiUidut  falling  into  inoonsist«ncie«,  and  gntdiuiUy  slackening 
its  effort  to  gnup  the  entire  truth  ;  nutil  tlio  more  spiritual  part 
of  it  slips  from  it«  hold,  and  only  the  human  form  of  the  god  is 
ioft,  to  bo  conccivL<d  and  described  as  subject  to  all  the  errors  ot 
humanity.     But  I  do  not  helidvc  that  the  idea  ever  weakens 
itself  down  to  mere  allcf^ry.     MHien  Pallas  is  said  to  attack  nnd 
strike  down  Mars,  it  docis  not  mean  mcroty  that  Wisdom  at  tluit 
moment  prevailed  against  Wrath.     It  means  that  tliere  are  in- 
deed two  frfeat  spirits,  one  entrusted  to  guide  the  human  sotil 
to  wisdom  and  chastity,  the  other  to  kindle  wrath  and  prompt 
to  battle.     It  means  that  these  two  spirits,  on  tho  sjwt  whore, 
and  at  the  moment  when,  a  great  oontcat  ww  to  he  d4.-cidod 
botwoon  all  tiiat  they  eaoh  governed  in  man,  tlien  and  there 
asNumcd  human  form,  and  human  weajionii,  and  did  vurily  and 
miitoritilly  ittrikH  at  each  otlii-r,  until  the  Spirit  of  Wrath  waa 
crashed.     And  when  Diana  is  said  to  hunt  with  her  nymphs  in 
the  woods,  it  dtxw  not  mean  nioroly  iim  Wonisworth  puts  it,  that 
tho  poet  or  Mluipherd  Haw  tho  nmon  and  Btiim  glancitig  between 
the  hnmchcs  of  the  trees,  and  wi^Jiod  to  sity  so  JigunUively.     It 

*  (.'i>ni[inrc  I.ay  flf  lliR  I.iL>it  MIniitnil.  CNiIo  I,  slania  15  .  uid  cmdIo  t. 
Ktaui^ua.  l[i  tbv  tint  Inaliincv.  Hid  riivr.spiri(  Is  Kvurnlvlf  Un  llomerio 
(toJ.  aair  itoQier  Would  lisvti  bvliev«<l  in  H,— ScuU  lUd  not ;  at  lout  not 
■Itoiccllicr. 
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neana  that  tlicTO  i«  a  living  spirit,  to  which  the  light  of  the 
moan  ia  a  body ;  which  tuk(«  d«1ight  in  glancing  between  tho 
clouds  and  following  the  wild  biiwt^t  lui  they  wiinder  through  the 
night ;  and  that  this  spirit  sometimes  asaiimoK  a  jrvrftot  human 
form,  and  in  this  form,  ¥fith  real  iirrows,  pursues  and  alaya  the 
vild  baosts,  which  with  its  mero  arrows  of  moonlight  it  could 
lot  slay,  retaining,  neverthotpBB,  all  the  while,  ittt  power,  ttnd 
being  in  tlie  moonlight,  and  in  all  else  that  it  riilo^. 

§  8.  There  in  not  the  amalleHt  inconttixtt-m^y  or  tinspi ritual ity 
In  this  conception.  If  there  were,  it  would  attiuHi  uqiinlly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  angeln  to  Jacob,  Abraham,  Josbuu,  or 
Uunouh.  In  all  those  instuuces  the  highoi^t  uulliority  which 
goroms  onr  own  fitith  requires  lis  to  conoeivo  divine  power 
clothed  with  a  luirnati  form  (a  form  so  real  tlmt  it  is  recognized 
for  flu])(>rhumiLn  only  by  its  "  doing  wondrously"),  and  retaining, 
neverthelens,  sovereignty  and  omnipreBonoe  in  al!  tlio  world. 
This  is  prvciMly,  as  I  nndenttiind  it,  the  heathen  id^  of  a  God  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  (•omprclwiid  any  single  part  of  the  flrcek 
niind  until  wo  grasp  this  raithfully,  not  endeavoring  toex])liiin 
it  away  in  any  wise,  but  accepting,  with  frank  deoiaioiv and  deft- 
nition,  th«  tangible  existence  of  ita  doities  ; — bine-eyed — whit«- 
flcehed — human-honrtod, — capiiblo  at  their  choice  of  meeting 
man  absolnt«ly  in  his  own  nature — fuisting  with  him — tjilkiug 
with  him — lighting  with  him.  eye  to  eye,  or  hrciwt  Uy  brci^t,  as 
Mars  with  Diomcd  ;  or  else,  dealing  with  him  in  u  more  retired 
irituality,  aa  Apollo  sending  the  plague  upon  the  Oroeks, 
when  his  quiver  rattles  at  his  shoulders  as  ho  moves,  and  yet  the 
darta  sent  forth  of  it  strike  not  aa  arrows,  but  as  plague  ;  or, 
finally,  retiring  completely  into  the  material  nnivorae  which 
thoy  properly  inhabit,  and  dealing  with  man  through  that,  as 
Bcamander  with  Aebilles  through  bin  waves. 

§  !).  Nor  is  there  anything  whatoTer  in  the  various  actions 
recorded  of  the  godit,  however  nj)|Miruntly  ignoble,  to  indicate 
weakness  of  belief  in  them.  Very  fro'iuently  things  which 
appear  to  Ds  ignoble  are  merely  tho  simplicttive  of  a  pure  and 
truthful  age.  When  Juno  beats  Diana  about  the  ears  with  her 
own  quiver,  for  instance,  wo  start  at  first,  as  if  ITomcr  conld  not 
have  believed  that  they  were  both  real  goddesses.  But  what 
ahould  .limo  have  dono?    KilEctl  Piana  with  a  look?    Nay,  she 
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neith^  wi&hdd  to  do  to,  nor  could  sho  haro  lionc  so,  by  the  Teiy 
faitb  of  DIana'a  t^dess-ehipw  Diann  in  as  immorta]  as  her- 
eelf.  Frowned  Diiina  into  eitbrnissioa?  But  Dinna  has  come 
expreaslj  to  trj  conclusions  with  her,  and  will  hj  no  nieiuiii 
be  frowned  into  submission.  Wounded  her  with  a  celeatiul 
knco?  That  sounds  more  poetical,  but  it  is  in  reality  partly 
mortf  «iivftgn,  and  partly  more  abiiurd.,  than  Homer,  More  aav. 
age,  for  it  mnkii*  .Juno  more  cruel,  therefore  le«8  divine;  and 
moru  abfttird,  for  it  only  »ccma  cIcTated  in  tone,  bocauac  we  uiiic 
the  word  "  ccInttiiU,"  which  means  nothing.  What  sort  of  • 
thing  i«  n  "celestial"  lance?  Not  a  wooilcn  one.  Of  what 
thill  ?  Of  moonbottran,  or  elond«,  or  mt«L  Well,  therefur*), 
Diana's  arrows  wore  of  mi«t  too  ;  nntl  her  quiver,  and  hcrnelf, 
and  Juno,  with  her  hmcc,  and  all,  vaniHli  into  misL  Why  not 
have  said  at  onco,  if  that  is  all  you  nicun,  thai  two  nii^ttt  met, 
and  one  drove  the  other  buck ''  Tluit  would  have  been  rational 
and  intelligible,  but  not  to  talk  of  celcBtlal  lances.  Homor  had 
no  such  misty  fancy  ;  ho  believed  the  two  goddesses  were  there 
in  true  bodioi*,  with  true  weapons,  on  the  tnio  cdrlh  ;  and  titill 
I  nsk,  what  Khonld  Juno  have  done  ?  Not  beatou  Diana  F  No ; 
for  it  is  UD-lady-Iikc.  Un-EngliMh-1ady-liko,  y«6 ;  but  by  no 
niciins  nn-Oreek-liuly-like,  nor  even  un-natural-lady-like.  If  a 
niiHlcrn  htdy  doi^s  ?idI  Ixtat  lior  servant  or  her  rival  about  tliu 
oars,  it  is  oftener  bocauso  sho  is  too  weak,  or  too  proud,  than 
because  she  is  of  purer  mind  than  Homer's  Jnno.  8ho  will  not 
strike  them  ;  but  she  will  overwork  the  one  or  slander  the  other 
without  pity  ;  and  Homer  would  not  have  thoii;;bt  that  one 
whit  more  goddess-like  than  striking  thorn  with  her  open  hand. 
§  10.  If,  however,  the  reader  likes  to  tiuppiife  that  while  the 
two  goddesses  in  persnnftl  prewiico  thus  fought,  with  arruw  and 
quiver,  there  wan  aliio  a  broader  and  vaster  contest  Buppojwd  by 
Homer  betwiM-n  tlie  elements  they  nited  ;  anil  that  the  gtMldo*t 
of  the  heavens,  as  sho  strnek  the  goddess  of  the  moon  on  Ibo 
Hushing  check,  was  at  the  same  instant  exorcising  omniprexcnt 
power  in  the  hoavong  themselves,  and  gathering  clouds,  with 
which,  filled  with  the  moon's  own  arrows  or  b<>ams,  ehe  was 
encnmitering  and  conceiiliiif;  the  moon  ;  ho  is  welcome  to  this 
out-carrying  of  the  idea,  provided  that  ho  docs  not  pretond  to 
make  it  an  interpretation  instead  of  a  more  extension,  nor  think 
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toexpUin  ftwity  mj  real,  running,  beautiful  hoaton  Diiuin,  into 
a  moon  bcbinil  clwiids.*  -^ 

g  11.  It  is  only  fnrUior  to  Iw  noted,  ttmt  the  Orcck  oonecp- 
ttOD  of  Oiidhcnil,  m  it  yras  iniicli  inuro  ri::il  tliiui  wo  usuully 
Buppoeo,  BO  it-  VM  miicli  niori;  IidIiI  uinl  fiimiliiir  tliaii  to  u 
inotloru  mind  would  he  possiblo.  I  iihull  liitvu  Momctliing  nioru 
to  obeorro,  io  a  littlu  nhilu,  of  the  dungur  of  our  modern  biibit 
o(  L-ndeavoriog  to  rutso  ourei-lvcj*  to  HutiKttliitig  liku  ouin|in.-lic'n 
BJon  of  thfl  tnith  of  divinity,  inxtviul  of  itimply  bdiuving  thu 
words  in  which  tho  Doity  revoitlx  ninisotf  to  um.  TIiu  Qrook 
«rTcd  rather  on  the  othfir  «ido,  mukiug  hnriUy  xny  vffort  to* 
coucoive  dLvinu  mind  as  above  the  humun  ;  and  no  moru  ahrink- 
ing  from  frank  intcrconrso  with  adiTine  being,  or  dreading  its 
imraediato  pres^nco,  tlian  that  of  tho  simplest  of  mortals.  Thns 
Alridctt,  enrageil  at  his  awonl'a  breaking  in  Uia  haud  upon  tho 
hclinut  of  IVri«,  ufU'T  ho  had  expressly  invoked  the  uaatiititnoe  of 
Jupiter,  cxuluima  aloud,  lu)  ho  would  to  u  king  wlio  htui  bctruycd 
him,  "  Jove,  Father,  there  ia  nob  another  gud  mont  evil-minded 
than  thou  !"  and  Uolen,  provoked  at  I'aria's  defeat,  and  op- 
pressed with  pouting  shame  both  for  him  and  for  horsolf,  when 
Venua  appears  at  bor  side,  and  would  lead  her  bock  to  tho 
delivered  Paris,  impatiently  tella  tlio  goddess  to  "  go  and  take 
core  of  I'aria  henicK." 

§  12-  Tho  modern  mind  is  nutonilly,  but  vulgarly  and  un- 
jnatly,  Rliocked  by  this  kind  of  familiarity.  Rightly  undcr- 
Rtood,  it  is  not  so  iniioh  »  BJgn  of  misimdenitiinding  of  tho 
divine  nature  us  of  good  undorfltaading  of  the  hnman.  The 
(Irook  lived,  in  all  tilings,  a  healtliy,  and,  in  a  certain  dogroo,  a 
perfect  life.     Ho  had  no  morbid  or  sickly  feeling  of  any  kind. 

wtts  H(.-cuMt<>rni?d  to  fa<H;  doittit  vrithout  the  slightest  shrink- 
to  undergo  all  kinds  of  bodily  hardship  without  complaint, 
and  to  do  what  ho  supposed  right  and  honorable,  in  most  coses, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Oonlidont  of  his  own  immortality,  and 
of  thu  power  of  abstract  justice,  ho  expected  to  be  dealt  with  la 

*  C^mptvo  tho  eiquUilo  iiaus  of  Lou^^tellow  uu  titu  Hmwet  in  the  Ookluu 

"  The  dnf  Is  dan«,  nnd  ulawly  fmni  ttin  aciina 
TIm  alooplli);  Run  ii^i^tlien  h!>  upcnC  RhafU, 
And  puts  Mum  t»ck  into  bis  goldeu  quiver." 
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tiM  nsxt  worM  u  wm  right,  and  loft  tho  nwttor  much  Jo  hi* 
gods'  hitnds  ;  but  boin)^  thuB  immortiil,  ami  lindiog  in  hia  own 
HOul  Homcthiiig  which  it  Mvonied  (|uilv  lu  ilillU^uU  U>  initetvr,  as 
to  rulu  the  clutnctiU,  bu  did  uut  fuvl  thut  it  wus  un  appalling 
superiority  iu  tliow  goihi  to  huvo  bodies  of  WKtur,  or  fire,  ioatead 
of  tluxh.  »iid  to  huvo  vKrioiix  work  to  do  uniong  tho  clouds  and 
wiivfs,  out  of  his  liiiiniiu  way  ;  or  ttomutiaios,  own,  in  a  sort  of 
ticrviue  to  bimsulf.  Wiu  uot  tho  nourishment  of  herba  and 
flowurs  a  Ictud  of  miniiitfriiig  to  bin  wanla?  wero  not  the  goda 
in  some  aort  bis  hiisbiindmun.  and  Hpirit-servantfi!''  Their  mere 
Ktreugth  or  omniprueunuo  did  not  eecm  to  him  a  distinction 
absolutely  terrific.  It  might  bo  the  natnre  of  one  being  to  ho 
in  two  plttcea  at  once,  and  of  another  to  be  only  in  one  ;  but 
that  did  not  soem  of  itself  to  iufer  any  abaoluto  InrdltnoM  of 
one  nature  above  the  other,  any  more  than  an  iti»cot  mntt  be  a 
nobler  creature  than  a  man,  because  it  can  see  on  four  aides  of 
its  head,  and  the  man  only  in  front.  They  could  kill  him  or 
tortnro  him,  it  was  true  ;  but  evi^n  that  not  unjustly,  or  not  for 
over.  Thoro  was  a  fate,  and  a  Divine  Justice,  greater  than 
they  ;  so  that  if  they  did  wrong,  and  ho  right,  he  might  tight  it 
out  with  tbem,  and  have  the  bctU>r  of  them  at  last.  In  a  gene- 
ral way,  they  were  wiser,  stronger,  and  bettitr  than  he  ;  and  to 
aak  connael  of  them,  to  obey  them,  to  sacriBoD  to  them,  to  thank 
them  for  uU  good,  thta  wad  well ;  bnt  to  be  utterly  downcast 
before  them,  or  not  to  tell  tbem  his  mind  in  plain  Greek  if  tliey 
seemed  to  him  to  be  conducting  themselree  in  an  nngodly  man- 
i]er,~^thi8  would  uot  bo  well. 

g  13.  Such  being  their  gt^ueral  idea  of  the  gods,  we  can  now 
eiiaily  understand  the  habitual  tone  of  their  feelings  towards 
what  was  beautiful  in  nature.  With  ub,  observe,  the  idea  of 
tho  Divinity  in  apt  to  get  separated  from  the  life  of  nature ;  and 
imi^^iiiingourfiod  upon  a  cloudy  throne,  far  above  the  earth,  and 
not  iu  tbe  llowera  or  waters,  we  approach  tlioiwt  visible  Ihiiigs 
with  a  theory  that  they  are  dead,  governed  by  pby«ictd  laws, 
and  eo  fortli.  But  coming  to  them,  we  find  the  theory  fail ; 
that  they  are  not  dead  ;  that,  say  what  we  chooa)  about  Uicm, 
tho  instinctive  sense  of  their  being  alive  ia  too  stroilg  for  us  ; 
and  in  scorn  of  fdl  phyBical  Uw,  the  wtlfut  foaatain  eings,  and 
tho  kindly  Qowen  rejoice.     A-ni  ft\<m,  \ittxA*A,  w\i  •sc\.\i,ve^^-s  % 
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ptviiWHl,  und  yet  ashamed  of  beinj;  so  ;  accepting  sympathy  from  / 
niittirv,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  gives,  Mid  giving  tiym|HLthy 
to  nutiiK,  which  we  do  not  Miuvc  it  rcceivtin, — mixing,  htwides,  ' 
all  muincr  of  purposeful  phiy  und  cunooit  with  tiiOM  involun< 
tary  fvllowAhipe, — we  full  iieeoswrily  into  Ihi;  curious  web  of 
liesitHting  eciiliment,  pnthctic  fiillncy,  iind  wandering  fiinoy, 
which  form  a  grcnt  |H»rt  of  our  modern  view  of  niiturt^  But 
the  Uroek  never  ramovcd  his  god  oat  of  niitiire  ut  nil ;  never 
attempted  for  u  moment  to  contnidict  his  instinctive  sense  thnt 
(lod  wiis  everywhere.  "  The  tree  is  glad,"  said  he,  "  I  know  it 
ifl  ;  I  can  cnt  it  down  ;  no  matter,  there  was  a,  nymph  in  it. 
The  water  doM  sing,"  said  he ;  "I  can  dry  it  up ;  but  no 
matter,  there  was  a  naiad  in  it."  Itiit  in  thua  clearly  defining 
his  belief,  observe,  he  threw  i*  entirely  into  a  hnman  foi-m,  and 
gnve  hi«  faith  to  nothing  but  the  ima^e  of  his  own  humanity. 
What  sympathy  and  fellowship  be  had,  were  always  for  tho 
sjiirit  in  the  ulrcnni.  n"t  for  the  (tt.nmni ;  iilwiiys  for  the  drynd  »« 
the  wood,  not  for  the  wo<jd.  Content  with  this  human  sym- 
patliy,  he  approached  the  uftual  wavoi  ami  woody  fibres  with  no  I 
sympathy  ut  all.  The  spirit  that  ruled  them,  he  received  as  a 
plain  fact.  Them,  also,  ruled  and  material,  ho  received  as  plain 
facts ;  they,  without  their  spirit,  were  dead  enough,  A  rose  waa 
ffood  for  scent,  and  a  stream  for  sound  and  eoolniMs  ;  (or  tha 
rest,  one  was  no  mure  than  leaves,  the  other  no  more  Utan 
water ;  he  could  not  make  anything  else  of  them  ;  and  Uio 
divine  power,  which  was  involved  in  their  existence,  having 
boen  all  distilled  away  by  him  into  an  indcjwndcnt  Flora  or 
Thetis,  Uie  poor  leaves  or  waves  were  left,  in  mere  cold  cor- 
imrealnesa,  to  make  the  most  of  their  being  dincernihly  nsd  and 
soft,  clear  and  wet,  and  unacknowledged  in  any  other  power 
whataoever. 

g  14.  Then,  observe  farther,  the  Oreeks  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  lieautifnl  nature,  and  were  an  familiar  with  hluo  too, 
('tear  air,  and  «weet  outlines  of  mountain,  im  we  are  with  brick 
vndU,  black  smoke,  and  level  fields.  This  |>erfui-t  familiarity 
rendered  all  such  scenes  of  natural  ticanty  unexciting,  if  not 
indifferent  to  them,  by  lulling  und  overwearying  tlie  imiiginit- 
tion  OB  far  OS  it  wa«  concerned  with  sucti  UnTOip  %  \i'>iS.  SJwsri^'oa. 
Miiolberkind  ot  beauty  which  thej  louni  V\.  twyslvwit  <(aftt^  "v* 
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ubbiin,  and  which,  when  thoronj^hly  obtained,  seemed  more 
glorious  tlian  any  of  this  wild  loveliness — the  beHUty  of  tlie 
huniiin  conntenance  and  form.  This,  they  perceived,  could 
only  Iw  reached  by  cantinnal  exercise  of  Tirtue  ;  and  it  va»  m 
Hcitvoii'»  aight,  and  theirs,  all  the  more  beaiitifnl  beoau:*tt  it 
iieodtH)  thiH  self-denial  to  obtain  iU  Ha  they  set  iheniM^lvos 
to  reach  tliis,  and  having  gained  it,  gave  it  their  prinoipul 
thoughts,  nnd  tiet  it  off  with  beautiful  druss  as.  heat  they  might. 
But  mnkiiig  thi«  their  object,  tboy  were  obligi>d  lo  [mm  their 
lives  in  aimplu  oxorciso  and  disciplined  em  ploy  men  t«.  Living 
wholesomely,  giving  themitelvcs  no  fever  fits,  either  by  fiuting 
or  over-eating,  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  fnll  of  animaJ 
spirit  and  physical  power,  they  bBcjme  incnpiibte  of  every  mor- 
bid condition  of  mental  emotion.  Unhappy  hive,  dituippoiiitod 
um])ition,  apirituai  despondency,  or  any  other  disturbing  wnsa- 
tion,  had  little  i>ower  over  the  well-bracod  nerves,  and  healthy 
flow  of  the  litoiid  ;  and  what  bitterness  might  yet  fasten  on 
them  was  soon  boxed  or  raced  out  of  a  boy,  and  spun  or  wovea 
out  of  a  girl,  or  danced  out  of  both.  Tiiey  had  indeed  their 
sorrows,  true  and  deep,  but  still,  more  liko  children'it  sorrows 
than  ours,  whether  bursting  into  open  cry  of  pitiu,  or  hid  with 
shuddering  under  the  veil,  still  passing  over  the  soul  as  clouds 
do  over  heaven,  not  sullying  it,  not  mingling  with  it ; — darken- 
ing it  perhaps  long  or  utterly,  but  still  not  becoming  one  with 
it,  and  for  the  moitt  part  piuaing  away  in  dashing  rain  of  t«ani, 
and  leaving  the  man  unchanged ;  in  nowise  affecting,  as  oar 
sorrow  does,  the  whole  tone  of  his  thought  and  imaginatioa 
thenccforwaril. 

How  fur  our  molun^lioly  may  bo  deeper  and  wider  than 
theirs,  in  its  roots  and  view,  and  therefore  nobler,  we  shall 
consider  pR^sently  ;  but  at  alt  events,  thoy  had  the  advantage 
of  us  in  bi'Ing  entirely  free  from  all  those  dim  and  feverish 
sensations  which  result  from  uniioaltby  state  of  tlie  body.  I 
Ix^lieve  that  a  large  amount  of  the  dreamy  and  sentimental  sad- 
ncss,  tendency  to  reverie,  and  general  pathcticalness  of  inodern 
life  results  merely  from  derangement  of  stomach  ;  holding  to 
the  Greek  life  the  same  relation  tliat  the  feverish  night  of  ao 
atlult  (Jocg  (o  a  child'*  »\eijp. 

§  15.  Furtlior.     The  bttraan  XwaaV^,  -bVukS*.  ■*\»'Cww  \n.\\* 
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bodJly  being  or  in  irnuginoc!  divinity,  had  becomo,  for  Uia 
rcMODfl  vo  havo  won,  tho  principal  object  of  culture  and  aym- 
pathy  to  thcso  Uniekd,  was,  in  its  purfoction,  eminontlj  orderly, 
iiyiniiii»trical,  aud  tondor.  Uciioo,  contompUtiug  it  ootiittjiiitly 
in  this  8tat«i,  they  coutd  not  but  feel  a  proportionate  fear  of  all 
that  waa  disorderly,  unbalauced,  aud  rugged.  Having  trained 
their  etoatest  soldiers  iuto  a  strength  so  delicate  and  lovely, 
that  their  white  flesh,  with  their  blood  upon  it,  should  look 
like  ivory  stained  with  purple  ;•  and  having  always  around 
them,  in  the  motion  and  majesty  of  this  beauty,  enough  (or  tho 
full  employoient  of  their  imagination,  they  ahrank  with  dri-m] 
or  hatred  from  all  the  ruggeduesa  of  lower  Uiiturc, — from  tho 
wrinkled  forest  bark,  tho  jagged  bill-creet,  and  irregular,  inor- 
ganic storm  of  sky ;  looking  to  th«»o  for  the  moat  part  as 
adverse  powers,  and  taking  pleiuurc  only  in  such  portions  of 
tlie  lower  world  as  were  at  once  i;onducivo  to  the  rest  and 
health  of  the  huumu  frame,  and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
iU  gentler  beauty. 

g  10.  Thud,  u«  fur  as  I  recollect,  without  a  single  exception, 
every  llomenc  landiicupc  iutcudud  to  ho  beautiful,  is  composed 
of  a  fountain,  a  meadow,  and  a  shady  grove.  This  ideal  is  very 
interestingly  marked,  as  inbcDded  for  a  perfect  one.  in  tho  fifth 
book  of  the  Odyssey ;  when  Mercury  himself  stupa  for  a  mo- 
ment, though  on  a  message,  to  look  at  a  landxeupo  ■'  which  cvca 
an  immortal  might  be  gladdened  to  behold."  This  landscape 
consists  of  a  c-ave  covered  with  a  running  vino,  all  blooming 
into  giajxjs,  and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  alder,  poplar,  and 
awecl-smelling  cypress.  Four  fountains  of  white  (foaming) 
water,  springing  in  »ucces*ion  (mark  the  orderliness),  and  closo 
to  one  another,  flow  away  in  diSerent  directions,  through  a 
meadow  full  of  violets  and  parsley  (parsley,  to  mark  its  mois- 
ture, being  elsewhere  called  "  marsh- nourished,"  and  associated 
with  the  lotus)  ;f  the  air  is  perfumed  not  only  by  these  violets 
and  hy  tlic  sweet  cypress,  but  by  Calypso's  Are  of  finely  chopped 

i cedar  «ood,  which  sends  a  smoke  as  of  incense,  through  the 
island  ;  Calyptio  herself  is  singing ;  and  Anally,  upon  the  trees 
are  resting,  or  roosting,  owls,  hawks,  and  "  long-tongued  sea- 


^ 
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crowH."     Whcthor  th«iw  Usi  ato  considered  as  s  part  of  tin 
ideal  landscape,  aa  murini*  siuRing-birdfl,  I  know  not;  but  tha 
approval  of  Mercury  appcan:  to  be  elicited  cliie8jr  by  tbo  foun- 
tains and  ^nolet  mcadovr.  ■ 
g  17.  Now  tho  notable  things  in  this  deooription  arc,  finu 
tbo  evident  Hubservience  of  the  whole  Iftudiicape  to  Imniiui  coni*^ 
fort,  to  tlifl  foot,  the  taste,  or  tho  smell ;  and,  Moondly.  thnt 
throughout  tho  poAsago  there  in  not  a  single  figaniUvo   word.* 
exprussivo  of  tho  things   being   in  any  wiiw  other  than  plaial 
gnuM,  fruit  or  flonror.     I  have  UBod  Uic  term  "  spring"  of  the 
fountains,  bocauHo,  without    doubt.    Homer  means  that   thejp 
sprang  forth  brightly,  having  their  source  at  the  foot  of  tliai 
rocks  (aa  copiou§  fountsinn  nearly  alwaj-s  have) ;   but  Uoroerl 
dooa  not  Bay  "  spring,"  ho  says  simply  flow,  and  nsos  only  ono  1 
word  for  "  growing  softly,"  or  "  richly,"  of  the  tall  trees,  Uio 
Tine,  and  tho  violeta.     There  is,  however,  some  expression  of 
[     sympathy  with  the  sea-birds  ;  he  speaks  of  tJiem  in  preci*ety  the 
samo  terms,  as  iu  other  ]iI)loi>s  of  naval  nations,  Mytng  ihejJ 
"  hiivo  earo  of  tho  works  of  the  sea."  I 
g  18.  If  wo  glance  througli  tho  rebruiCM  to  plnuant  land- 1 
Bcjipu  which  oc^otir  in  other  parks  of  the  Odyseaj,  vo shall  always! 
boHtruck  by  tliisquiotsubjwtiou  of  thoir  every  feature  to  human  ' 
service,  and  by  the  oxcessivo  similurity  in  the  scones.     Perhaps 
tho  spot  intended,  after  this,  to  bo  moat  perfect,  may  be  thdJ 
garden  of  jVlcinous,  whoro  the  principal  ideas  are,  still  morol 
definitety.  order,  symmetry,  and  fruitfulneas ;  the  beds  bcingi 
duly  ranged  between  rows  of  vines,  which,  as  well  as  the  pear,  1 
apple,  and  fig-troce,  boar  fruit  continually,  some  grapes  being  \ 
yet  sour,  while  others  are  getting  black ;  there  are  plenty  of 
"  orderlif  sfiuare  beds  of  herbs,"  chiefly  looks,  and  two  foun- 
tains,  one  running    through  tho  garden,  and   one   under   tho 
pavement  of  the  piUace  to  a  reservoir  fur  the  citiiwns.     Ulywcs,  J 
pausing  to  contemplate  this  scene,  is  described  nearly  in  thu" 
same   terms   as    Mercury  pausing  to  eonleniplat«   tlie  wiklor 
meadow ;  and  it  is  intcnuling  lo  observe,  that,  in  sjiito  of  all 
Homer's  Ioto  of  symmetry,  tho  god's  admiration  is  vxciLod  by  J 

tUio  frvo  fountains,  wild  violets,  and  wundering  vine  ;  but  the  I 
mortal's,  by  the  vines  iu  rows,  llw  tccksi  in  beds,  and  the  foun- 1 
tHim  iu  pipai,  m 
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ITIyRsefi  haa,  however,  ono  toaohing  reaaon  for  loving  vinM 
in  rows.  Hia  father  had  given  hira  fifty  rowH  for  hinuielf,  whon 
he  was  a  boy,  with  corn  between  them  (juttt  aa  it  now  grown  in 
Italy).  Proving  hia  identity  aftcrwanla  to  hia  father,  wlioin  ho 
flnds  at  work  in  hia  garden,  "  with  thick  glovea  on,  to  keep  hi« 
handa  from  Iho  thonis,"  he  reminds  him  of  thoite  fifty  rows  of 
vinei^,  nnd  of  tho  "  thirteen  pear-trees  and  ten  apple- troes" 
which  he  hiul  given  him  ;  and  Laertes  faints  upon  his  neck. 

§  1'3.  If  Ulyssed  had  not  been  so  much  of  a  gardonor,  it 
might  have  been  received  as  a  sign  of  considerable  feeling  for 
Undscape  beauty,  that,  intending  to  pay  the  very  highest  possi- 
ble compliment  to  the  Princvxs  Nuuaicaa  (and  having  indeed, 
the  moment  before,  gravely  oakciX  her  wheDier  ithe  waa  a  god- 
deaa  or  not),  ho  says  that  he  feels,  at  seisin;;  her,  exactly  an  hd 
did  when  he  saw  the  young  palm-treo  growing  ut  Apollo's 
dhnno  at  Dclos.  But  I  think  the  taeto  for  trim  hcdguii  and 
upright  trunks  has  its  usual  influence  over  him  here  »I>io.  and 
that  ho  meroty  moans  to  t«Il  the  princess  that  site  ia  delightfully 
tall  and  straight. 

g  HfO.  Tho  princoas  is,  however,  plsaaed  by  his  address,  and 
tolls  him  to  wait  outsido  tho  tovrn,  iiU  she  can  speak  to  her 
father  about  him.  Tho  spot  to  which  she  directs  him  is  another 
ideal  piece  of  landscape,  compoaed  of  a  "  beautiful  groTO  of 
aepon  poplars,  a  fountain,  and  a  meadow."  near  tlie  road-aide  ; 
in  fact,  aa  nearly  aa  jioaaible  auoh  a  scene  m  mcota  tho  eye  of 
the  traveller  every  instant  on  tlie  muoh-despised  Hnt'-a  of  rowl 
through  lowland  France  ;  for  inatttnoe,  on  tlio  mllway  between 
Arras  and  Amicus ; — aoencx,  to  my  mind,  ([uil«  ex<jniiiite  in 
tho  various  grougiing  and  graoo  of  their  innumerable  poplar 
avenues,  caating  aweet.  tremulous  shadows  over  their  Icvd 
meadowa  and  lahjTinthine  streams.  Wo  know  that  tho  princess 
meaua  asjien  poplars,  heoauae  soon  aftorwards  we  find  her  fifty 
maid-acrvants  at  the  palace,  all  spinning,  and  in  jxrixituul 
motion,  compared  to  the  "  leaves  cif  the  tall  poplar  ;"  and  it  ia 
withexqui.-titu  feeling  that  it  ia  made  afti^rwards*  the  chief  trooin 
tho  groves  of  Prostirpine  ;  its  light  anil  iiuiveriiig  Icafnifo  baring 
ejutctljf  tho  mulaucholy  expresaiuu  of  fragility,  faintacas,  and 
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incoiiatanoy  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  disembodied 
spirit.*  The  likenesis  to  the  poplars  by  the  stroma  of  Amicnii 
is  more  in&rkcd  hUII  in  tlio  Iliad,  whore  the  Toong  Nimoia, 
atnick  by  Ajax,  teiU  to  the  earth  "  like  an  aspen  that  has  ^towd 
in  nn  irrlgat«d  ntctidow,  itmoolh-trunked,  the  soft  ahoots  RprJng- 
ing  from  ita  top,  which  (omo  coaoh-makiug  roan  hoii  cat  down 
with  hi*  keen  iron,  that  he  may  fit  a  wheel  of  it  to  a  fair 
chariot,  and  it  lies  piirching  hy  the  aide  of  tJie  dtream."  It  is 
Bulllc-icntly  noUhle  Unit  Tlomcr,  living  in  mountainous  and 
ruckv  oountri«H,  dwells  tiiun  delightedly  on  nil  the  jfo/  bit«  ;  niid 
BO  I  think  invariably  the  inhabitants  of  mountain  vountriefl  do, 
but  thc>  inhabituntj!  of  the  plains  do  not,  in  any  eimilar  way, 
dwell  delli^htedly  on  mountains.  The  Dtit«h  paintors  are  per' 
fectly  coutL'iitiid  with  their  flat  fields  snd  pollards  :  Kabena, 
though  he  had  seen  the  Alpti,  usually  composes  his  landecapea  of 
a  hajiield  or  two,  |ilenty  of  pollunU  and  willows,  a  dislant  «p)re, 
a  Dutch  house  with  a  moat  about  it,  a  windmill,  and  a  ditch. 
The  Flemish  aacn^d  ])aiutvr8  arc  the  only  ones  who  introdaoe 
mountains  in  the  disUnoe,  as  we  shall  sec  prceeoUy  ;  bat  rather 
in  a  forTDiil  way  than  with  any  appearance  of  enjoyment.  So 
Shftkspere  never  si>eaks  of  montiLiins  with  the  sHgliU'st  joy,  bnt 
only  of  lowland  flowers,  flat  fields,  and  Warwicksliiro  streams. 
And  if  we  talk  to  the  mountaineer,  h^  will  itsiially  eharaet«ri3te 
his  own  country  to  us  as  a  "  pays  afFrcux,"  or  in  some  equiva- 
lent, {rarhape  oven  more  violent,  German  t«nn  :  bnt  the  lowland 
peasikut  doi^s  not  think  bis  country  frigbtfal ;  fae  cither  will 
liave  no  idei»i>  beyond  it,  or  about  it ;  or  will  think  it  a  very 
perfect  country,  and  bo  apt  to  regard  any  deviation  from  its 
general  principle  of  Hatness  with  extreme  disfavor  ;  as  th«  I^n- 
coliishire  farmer  in  Alton  Locke  :  "  I'U  shaw  'ce  some'at  like  a 
field  o'  beans,  I  wool — noDo  o'  this  here  darned  ups  and  downa 
o'  hilts,  to  shake  a  body's  victuals  out  of  his  inwards— all  so 
vlat  as  a  bam  door,  for  rorl^  mile  on  end — there's  the  country 
to  live  in  1" 

I  do  not  say  whether  this  he  altogether  right  (though  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  wrong),  but  it  seema  to  me  that  thero  mn«;t  he 
in  the  simple  freshness  and  fruitfulneas  of  level  land,  in  ifat  palo 

•  Ckunpun)  the  paasage  In  Dante  wiwwA  to  »l»w«,  Ott«».  "SS\„  i^ V 
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npright  trees,  and  gootie  lapae  of  ailent  streams,  «nongh  for  Ui9 
siitisfactJoo  of  the  human  miad  in  funeral ;  and  I  eo  far  agnio 
with  Homer,  tliat  if  ]  htid  to  educate  an  artist  to  ttio  full  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  gracefulness"'  in  land- 
scape, I  should  send  htm  neither  to  Italy  nor  to  Greece,  but 
simply  to  thoae  poplar  groves  between  Arras  and  Amiens, 

g  21.  But  U>  return  more  definiUtly  to  our  Homeric  land- 
scape. When  it  is  perfect,  vc  have,  aa  in  the  above  instances, 
the  foliaj^G  and  nieadowH  together  ;  when  imperfect,  it  is  always 
either  the  foliage  or  the  meadow ;  preeminently  tho  meadow, 
or  arable  field.  Thus,  meadows  of  asphodel  arc  jiroparcd  for  the 
happier  dead  ;  nud  eveu  Orion,  a  hunter  among  the  mountains 
in  his  lifetime,  purtiiiea  tho  ghoata  of  beasts  in  tlioso  asphodel 
meadows  after  death.*  So  the  Rirens  sing  in  a  meadow  ;  and 
throughout  the  Odytuey  there  13  a  general  tendency  to  the 
doprwiation  of  jioor  iLliaca,  bet'auae  it  is  rocky,  and  only  fit 
for  gouts,  and  has  "no  mciulowH ;"  for  which  reason  Tele- 
machus  refuses  Atride«'s  pruteut  of  liorwc^,  congnttuhiLiug  tho 

^Bpartan  king  at  the  samo  time  on  ruling  over  u  plain  which  has 
"plenty  of  lotus  in  it,  and  fuhIioh,"  with  corn  and  barley. 
Note  this  constant  dwelling  on  tho  marsh  pluutit,  or,  ut  least, 
tiiose  which    grow  in    flat  and  wcII-irngaU'd   land,   or  beside 

'streams  :  when  Scamander,  for  instance,  is  restrained  by  Vul- 
can,  Homer  says,  very  sorrowfully,  that  "  all  bis  lotus,  and 

.feeds,  and  rnshes  were  burnt ;"  and  thus  Ulysses,  after  being 

'ihipwrecked  and  nearly  drowned,  and  beaten  alKtut  the  WM  for 
lURity  days  and  iiigbtit,  on  raft  and  miuit,  at  last  getting  aaboro 
at  the  mouth  of  a  largo  river,  awU  himwlf  down  first  upon  its 
rushes,  and  then,  in  thankfulness,  kisses  the  **  corn-giving 
land,"  as  most  opposed,  in  bis  heart,  to  the  froitless  and  de- 
vouring sea.  t 

§  32.  In  this  ftame  paiuiagc,  nW,  wo  fmd  some  peculiar  ox- 
prCBsIons  of  the  dvlight  which  the  Gn^eka  had  in  IrcoB,  for, 
when  Ulysses  first  comes  in  eight  of  land,  which  gladdens  him, 
"as  the  reviving  of  a  father  from  his  sickness  gladdens  his 
children,'*  it  is  not  merely  the  sight  of  the  land  iUelf  which 

*  Odyssey,  si.  B7I.  xxit.  13.    The  couoh  o[  C«ru,  with  Ilomor'a  usual 
faith fiiliicEs.  in  ruiulo  of  a  pUmj/M  Oekl,  1. 1217. 
/  Otl/aauy.  V.  SSa. 
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gircs  him  such  plukEuro.  hiit  o(  tho  "  liind  And  weed,"  Homor 
never  tiirowM  uwiiy  any  words,  nt  Icut  in'  Buch  n  pliUiO  as  tbU  ; 
nnd  wliat  in  wnothcr  port,  would  lirtvc  >je»!n  in«rcly  the  fdling  up 
vf  thi^  dolicicnt  line  with  nii  othorwiiio  undoes  word,  Ik  Ju  him 
tho  cxpreMion  of  the  goacral  Greek  flenso,  that  land  of  any  kind 
wu  iu  nowise  grateful  or  accoptiiblu  till  tlicro  waa  wood  upon  it 
(or  com  ;  but  the  com,  in  the  tlats,  could  not  be  seen  so  far  aa 
tho  bluck  niasaea  of  forest  oa  the  hill  sides],  and  tbac,  as  in 
being  rushy  and  corn-giving,  the  low  lanil,  so  in  being  woody, 
the  high  liind,  was  most  grateful  to  the  mind  of  tbe  man  who 
for  days  and  nights  Imd  been  wearied  on  the  ongulphtiig  sea. 
And  this  general  idea  of  wood  and  com,  at  the  types  of  tlio 
futness  of  the  whole  earth,  is  beaatifuUy  marked  in  another 
place  of  tho  Odyaapy,*  wiicrrt  tho  sailors  in  a  dciwrt  island,  har- 
ing  no  flour  or  corn  to  olTor  m  a.  ntciit  olTiiring  with  Uiuir  mto* 
rifices,  take  tho  loaves  of  tbo  treea,  and  8Qatt«r  Utcm  orcr  the 
burnt  oflering  instead. 

g  23.  But  still,  every  exprot^Ion  of  tlio  ptcMuro  whicb 
XTIytwes  has  in  this  landing  and  resting,  contains  unintcmiptvd- 
ly  the  Toforence  to  tho  utility  and  wnHiblo  plwuiintncM  of  oil 
things,  nut  to  their  beuiity.  After  his  fimt  gntlcful  kiss  given 
to  tho  corn-growing  land,  ho  cunsldens  immedialoly  how  he  is 
to  pass  tho  night :  for  some  minutes  hesitating  whether  it  will 
bo  best  to  cxpoB3  himself  to  tlio  misty  chill  from  tho  river,  or 
run  the  risk  of  wild  beasts  in  the  wood.  He  decides  for  tho 
wood,  and  finds  in  it  a  bower  formed  by  a  sweet  and  a  wild  olive 
tree,  interlacing  their  branches,  or — perhaps  moro  accurately 
translating  Homor'«  intonnely  graphio  expression — "changing 
their  brauchejt  with  oiieh  other"  (it  is  very  curious  how  often,  in 
an  entungleniontof  wood,  one  Kupposos  tho  branches  to  belong  to 
tlio  wrong  tnies),  and  forming  a  roof  {wncLrated  by  neither  rain, 
sun,  nor  wind.  Under  this  bowcT  TTlysaes  collects  tho  "  riiiM 
(or  fruMlrafr)  outponnug  of  the  dend  leaves"— another  ex- 
quisite oxpn'ssion,  used  cWwhero  of  useleas  grief  or  shedding  ol 
tears ; — und,  having  got  enough  together,  makes  his  bed  of 
them,  und  goes  to  glirep,  having  corcred  himself  np  with  thorn, 
'  m  omburs  are  covered  up  with  iwhM." 

•  OttyMejr.  ill.  SST. 
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Nothing  «an  poMtibly  bo  mare  iotensel;  poesesaire  of  the 
/at/a  than  thU  wliolo  paamgfi ;  the  sense  of  ntter  deadneas  and 
emptiness,  wid  fmvtnilv  full  in  the  lenveii ;  of  darmant  life  in 
the  banuiD  IkkIv, — t)i»  lire,  unil  hcruixii],  and  ntrength  of  it, 
lolled  under  tho  dnid  brown  hcup,  lu  embers  nnder  ulicfl,  and 
Uie  knittin;;  of  interchuigod  und  clow  Ktn^iigth  of  living  liotighs 
ftboTC.  Bat  there  is  not  the  Himillcst  uppuR^iit  aeufv.  of  there 
being  beauty  elsewhere  than  in  tho  hnmun  bein^.  The  wreathed 
wood  is  admired  simply  as  being  a  perfect  roof  for  it ;  the  fallen 
leavGA  only  as  lieinj;  a  perfect  bod  for  it ;  and  there  is  literally 
no  more  czeitemcnt  of  emotion  in  llmnerf  aa  he  deacribes  them, 
nor  does  be  expect  na  to  be  more  excited  or  tonched  by  bearing 
al>out  lliem,  titan  if  he  bad  boon  telling  ua  how  Uie  eharaber- 
maid  at  the  Bull  aired  the  four-poster,  and  pot  on  two  extra 
blutiketa. 

g  24.  Now,  exactly  thia  aamo  cont«tn[ilation  of  ttulwervicmco 
to  human  uso  makes  tlic  OrM^k  Uiko  mmv.  plutstire  in  roeka, 
when  they  asaume  one  particular  form,  but  one  only — that  of  a 
Mtw.  They  are  evidently  qnite  frightful  things  to  him  ander 
any  ether  condition,  and  most  of  all  if  they  are  rough  and  jag- 
ged ;  but  if  smooth,  looking  "  eculpturod,"  like  the  aidea  of  a 
Bhip,  and  forming  a  cave  or  shelter  for  him,  he  Itegiua  to  think 
them  endurable,  llonce,  associating  tlie  ideas  of  rich  and  shel- 
tering wood,  sea,  becalmed  and  made  useful  as  a  jiort  by  pr«- 
jcoting  promontorioa  of  rock,  and  amootbod  cavM  or  grottoon 
in  the  rocks  theniiiolves,  wo  get  tJio  plciutunUwt  ideu  which  tho 
Greek  ouuld  form  of  a  landittuiiw,  next  \a  »  muntli  with  poplars 
in  it ;  not,  imli-od,  if  poHHiblo,  ovor  \m  Iw  withoat  tlietio  last ; 
thus,  in  commending  the  Cyclops'  country  as  one  ixisscsscd  of 
every  perfection,  Tlomor  first  says ;  "  They  have  soft  marshy 
meadows  near  tlio  sea,  and  good,  rich,  cmrobling,  ploughing- 
lanJ.  giving  fine  deep  crops,  and  vines  alwayii  giving  fnitt  ;" 
then,  "  a  port  so  quiet,  that  thoy  have  no  nacd  of  oablra  in  it ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  port,  a  beautiful  clear  spring  jnet  under 
a  caw,  and  OMpen  poplam  all  round  it. "  * 


•  OAjmej,  ix.  139.  8x.    HeDco  Hiltoo's 

"  Prom  liaiintnd  nprin]:;.  and  dak, 
Edgoil  wiih  poplar  pule." 
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§  35.  Tbta,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  nearly  Uamefa  D«na] 
"  ideal ;"  but,  gniiig  into  the  middle  of  the  iaknd,  UI^wmb 
comcR  on  a  rougher  Hnd  leee  agreeable  bit,  though  still  fulGIIing 
certain  rec|uired  conditions  of  emliiiiibluneiw ;  n"u»i>HhMlud 
with  lanroln,"  which,  hiiving  no  poplun*  nliout  it,  in,  however, 
meant  to  bo  somewrhnt  frightful,  ami  only  fit  to  be  inhubitvd  by 
H  Cyelops.  So  iti  tlie  nomitry  of  the  Ltmtryguns,  Homer,  pre- 
paring his  reader  griutnitlly  for  something  wry  dicugrccablt:^ 
represents  the  rockn  iw  bare  and  "exposed  to  the  sun;"  onlj 
with  some  Emooth  and  elipperj  roads  OTur  thvtn,  by  whivh  the 
trucks  bring  down  wood  from  the  higher  hills.  Any  one  fa- 
miliar  with  Swiss  slopes  of  hills  must  remember  how  often  he 
has  descended,  sometimes  faster  than  was  altogether  intentional, 
by  these  same  slippery  woodman's  track  roads. 

And  thus,  in  general,  whenever  the  landsciape  is  intondiyl  to 
be  lovely,  it  verges  towards  the  ploughed  land  and  poplars  ;  or, 
at  worst,  to  woody  rocks ;  but,  if  intended  to  bo  jxtinful,  the 
rocks  arc  bore  and  "  ehurp."  This  last  t-pitlict,  coiutjintly  used 
by  tfomcr  for  mountains,  does  not  altogether  corrospond,  in 
Greek,  to  the  English  term,  nor  is  it  intended  merely  to  charac 
turize  the  sharp  mountain  siimmite  ;  for  it  never  would  be  ap< 
plied  simply  to  the  vdge  or  point  of  a  sword,  but  siguilies  ratlior 
"  harsh."  "  bitter,"  or  "  paiufnl,"  being  applied  habitnatiy  to 
fate,  death,  and  in  Od.  ii,  3>)3.  to  a  baiter  ;  and,  as  expressive  of 
general  objectionablencss  and  iin[>leaBantiiess,  to  all  high,  danger- 
ouB,  or  peaked  mountains,  as  the  Maleian  promontory  (a  much 
dreaded  one),  the  crest  of  Pamassns,  the  Tereian  mountwu,  «tid 
a  grim  or  nntoward,  though,  by  keeping  off  the  force  of  Uie 
Mui,  protective,  rock  at  the  month  of  the  Jiirtlunus  ;  an  wvl]  u 
habitually  to  inucceK^ible  or  imiireguablo  fortrcoica  builb  on 
heights. 

§  2C.  In  all  this  I  cannot  too  strongly  mark  the  nttor  ab- 
sence of  any  trace  of  the  feeling  for  what  wo  cidl  tho  pictur- 
esque, and  the  constant  dwelling  of  the  writer's  mind  on  what 
was  available,  pleasant,  or  useful ;  his  ideas  respecting  all  land- 
scape being  not  unoharactoriatically  summed,  finally,  by  Pallas 
herself ;  when,  meetiug  Ulyaaoa,  who  after  his  long  wandering 
does  not  recognixc  hi.i  own  country,  and  meaning  to  describo  it 
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ni  politely  and  soothingly  as  potieiblc,  ab«  my«  :* — "  Tli»  lUiaca 
of  oiira  tti,  tiMl<MxIt  n  rongli  vonntry  onougU,  unit  not  good  for 
driving  in  ;  but,  still,  things  might  be  worse  :  it  has  plenty  of 
cum,  and  good  wine,  and  alioay*  rain,  and  soft  ooiirisliing 
dew  ;  and  it  has  good  feeding  for  gouts  and  ozeH)  and  all  man- 
ner of  wood,  and  Hprings  lit  to  drink  nt  all  tho  yc>ar  round." 

We  shall  soe  pri?seiitly  how  thu  blundering,  psuu do- pictur- 
esque, psondo-ciik^siKLl  minds  of  Claude  and  tho  Renuisaaiice 
landscape  painters,  wholly  misein;;  Homer's  practical  common 
sense,  and  equally  incapaMo  uf  feeling  the  quiet  natural  graco 
«ud  s«-eetness  of  his  asphodel  meadows,  tender  aspen  poplars, 
or  running  vines, — fastened  on  his^or/;(  and  <:ti'Mi,  as  the  only 
available  featnres  of  his  scenery  ;  and  appointed  tho  type  ot 
"dusicsl  Undscapc"  thenceforward  tu  consist  in  a  bay  of  in- 
sipid aeo,  and  a  rock  with  a  hole  through  it.f 

J  27.  H  nay  indeed  be  thought  that  I  am  assuming  too 
Llmtily  that  this  was  the  general  view  of  tho  (Greeks  respecting 
^liWtoettpo,  hecauKo  it  wa«  Homer's.  Hut  I  believe  the  true 
mind  of  u  nittioii,  at  any  period,  is  «lway«  beat  aitoertainuble  by 
examining  th»t  of  itw  gn^atcxt  men  ;  and  Uiat  simpler  mid  truvr 
Tf«ulU  will  \k'-  attuinable  tor  us  by  simply  eoinpiiring  Homer, 
Ditiitc.  and  Walter  Scott,  than  by  attempting  (wlmt  my  limits 
must  have  rendered  absurdly  iniMleqiiatc.  and  in  which,  also, 
both  my  time  and  knowledge  must  have  failed  mc)  an  analysis 
of  the  landscape  in  tlio  range  of  contemporary  literature.  All 
that  I  can  do,  is  to  state  the  ^n<!ral  impri'siiiuti  which  has  been 
made  upon  ue  by  my  desultory  reading,  and  to  mark  occo- 
rat«ly  tlic  groundit  tor  this  impression,  in  the  works  of  tlio  groat- 
mt  men.  Xow  it  is  <|uito  true  that  in  othcrx  of  the  Greeks, 
(ispecially  in  .'Enehylus  and  AriHtopliunes,  there  is  infmitely 
inure  of  modern  ft-vling.  of  pitthetie  fallacy,  love  of  picturesque 
or  I)eautiful  form,  and  other  nuch  elements,  than  there  is  in 
ITomcr  ;  hui  then  tlu-so  apintur  to  xnv  jiiBt  tliu  [xirta  ot  them 
whieli  were  not  (Jreek,  tho  ek-mentjt  of  their  mindH  by  which  (as 
one  division  of  the  human  race  always  must  bo  with  subsequent 
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f  BilucuU«>d,  as  wu  Bhutl  see  hermfler.  (Irsl  in  this  sdiool,  Turnir  itftve 
tbe  hacknej-vd  oompodtiua  a  straugo  power  and  (rcahncw,  in  bis  Glaucus 
■nil  Scylla. 
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onGH)  the;  aro  connected  with  th«  modiievals  and  mcKterns. 
And  without  doubt,  in  his  inflnoncu  over  fnture  mankinc), 
Uomer  is  eminently  tho  Urook  of  rirwkH  ;  if  I  wore  to  aaeociato 
any  one  with  him  it  would  Ua  lIurodutuH,  und  I  believe  all  I 
liave  aiiid  of  tho  liomorio  lutidscapu  will  he  found  equally  tnio 
of  the  Uerodotean,  aa  usaurisdly  it  will  bo  of  the  Platonic  ;  ihc 
contempt,  which  Plato  sometimes  expresses  by  tlie  mouth  of 
Bocnttm,  tor  the  country  in  ^neral,  except  so  tar  aa  it  is  shady, 
iitii]  ha^  cicadas  and  running  streams  to  make  pleasant  noises  in 
it,  being  almoflt  ludicrous.  But  Uomer  i»  the  great  tyjio,  ami 
the  more  notable  one  because  of  his  influence  on  Virgil,  luid, 
through  him,  on  Dante,  and  all  the  after  ageA :  and  in  like 
muimor,  if  wc  can  gol  the  abstract  of  riiedia-viil  landttcapo  out  of 
Diint^j,  it  will  tmrvo  U(t  an  well  art  tf  we  hiul  ihmuI  all  the  tonffi  of 
the  troubndount,  and  help  um  Lo  the  further  cliunguH  in  deriva- 
tive temper,  down  bo  all  modern  time. 

g  28.  I  think,  then^foru,  tlie  reader  may  safely  accept  the 
conclusions  about  Greek  landscape  which  I  have  got  for  him  out 
of  Homer ;  and  in  tliese  he  will  certainly  perceive  something 
very  different  from  tlie  usual  imaginationit  we  form  of  Greclc 
feelings.  We  think  of  tho  Qreeka  as  poetical,  ideal,  imagina- 
tive, in  the  way  that  a  modem  poet  or  novelist  is;  Hup|Ki«iug 
that  their  thoughts  about  their  mythology  and  world  were  u 
visionary  and  artilk-iiil  la  ours  are  :  but  I  think  Uie  ]Mwtuigco 
1  hnvo  quoted  show  that  it  was  not  so,  although  Jt  mjiy  be 
difllcult  for  us  to  apprehend  the  strange  mingUngs  in  them  ot 
the  elements  of  faith,  which,  in  our  days,  lutvo  Ix-en  blended 
with  other  )tarU  of  human  nature  in  a  totally  different  guise. 
Pvrtinps  tlio  Rreck  mind  may  bo  best  imagined  by  taking,  as 
its  groundwork,  that  of  a  goo<l,  conscientious,  but  illiterate, 
Scotch  Preabyteriau  Border  fiifuicr  of  a  century  or  two  back, 
having  pt^rfect  faith  in  the  bodily  uppoarant-cs  of  Satan  and  his 
impB  :  unil  in  all  kelpies,  browuicH.  and  fairiiw.  Substitute  for 
tlie  indignant  terrors  in  this  man's  mind,  a  general  persuasion 
of  the  Dieinity,  more  or  lees  bcneticent.  yet  faultful,  of  all 
these  beings ;  that  is  to  say.  take  away  bis  belief  in  the  demonia- 
cal malignity  of  tbe  fallen  spiritual  world,  and  lower,  in  th« 
Kumc  deifrve,  his  conccpt'icuva  ol  the  anj^elical,  retaining  for  him 
tlw  samo  firm  faith  in  hotk  ■,  Vt*u  \{\*  \^t»a  k-Uiiv  ^■•iw*  imdJ 
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benaUftil   wwiicry    much   iw  Umy  »rc — his  delight  in  rejinlar 
Jiloughod  Innd  hiuI  inctuIoWH,  and  a  neat  garden  (onlv  vith  rou-« 
ofgooacburr;  bH«lioM  insUtiu]  of  vines,)  being,  in  all  probability, 
abont  «ccunh:1y  R'prescntativo  of  the  feelings  of  Uly8M-K  ;  then, 
tvt  the  mililJiry  spirit  thnt  ia  in  him.  glowing  ogoinat  Ibe  Bonlur 
(orapcr.  or  the  foe  of  old  Floddon  and  CheTy-Chiwe,  be  niado 
more  principal,  with  a  higher  sense  of  tiobtenoM  in  Holdienihip. 
not  as  a  careleas  eicit«mont,  bat  a  knightly  duty ;  and  iu- 
oreased  by  high  onltivation  of  evory  peraonnl  (jiiuUty,  not  of 
more  shaggy  Ktrongtb,  but  graceful  Htrvngth,  aided  by  a  softer 
climnto,  and   educated    in  all    projwr  hurmony  of   sight  and 
sound  :  finally,  instt^iu)  of  an  informed  Christian,  suppose  him 
to  hare  only  the  patriarchal  Jewish  knowlvdgo  of  the  Deity, 
and  even  this  obwcunHl  by  tradition,  but  still  thoronghly  solemn 
and  fuithful,  requiring  his  continual  xervico  ns  a  priest  of  burnt 
rifievund  meat  offering;  and  I  think  wo  shall  get  a  pretty 
close  approximntion  to   the  vital  being  of  a   tmo  old  Orotxk  ; 
some  slight  difference  still   existing   in   a   feeling  which   the 
Scotch  tanner  would  have  of  a  pleaaantnese  in  bine  hills  and 
ninning  atreama,  wholly  wanting    in   the   Ureek   mind  ;    and 
periiapa  also  some  difiorcnco  of  views  on  the  subjects  of  truth 
and  boneaty.     But  the  main  points,  the  easy,  athletic,  strongly 
logical  and  argumentative,  yet  fanciful  and  CMioloua,  charac- 
ters of  mind,  would  be  very  similar  in  botli ;   and  the  most 
Mrioiu  change  in  the  autxitance  of  the  stnQ  among  the  modifi* 
cationa  above  suggested  aa  ncoessury  to  turn  tho  8cot  into  tbo 
Grmk,  is  that  effect  of  softer  climate  and  surrounding  luxury, 
inducing  the  practice   of  various  forma  nf  polished   art, — tho 
more  polished,  because  the  pnicticiil  aixl  rcidistto  tendency  of 
the  Hellenic  mind  (if  my  interpretation  of  it  be  right)  would 
quite  prevent  it  from  taking  pleasure  in  any  irregularities  of 
form,  or  imitations  of  the  weeds  and  wildnesses  of  that  moun- 
tain nature  with  which  it  thought  it«clf  born  to  contend.     In 
ita  ntnioat  refinement  of  work,  it  sought  eminently  fur  onlcr- 
lineas  ;  carried  the  principle  of  the  leeks  in  squares,  and  foun- 
tains in  pijMW,  |)erfectly  out  in  its  streets  and  temples  ;  forninl- 
izdl    whatever  decoration  it  put    into  its  minor   architectural 
monldings,  and  rceeryod  its  whole  huait  and  ^^«t  \a  v^'^twew''. 
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IfART  IV, 


-,        living  men,  or  gods,  though  not  nacooscioui^ 
wmie,  oi 

"  The  fiimple,  Ihe  Binoeio  delight ; 
Tlic  hubittml  (ioctiu  of  liill  Hnil  dale 
The  rural  herds,  the  vernnl  gale  ; 
The  tangled  vtlchca'  purple  bloom  ; 
The  (msrance  of  Iho  bean's  per  fume  ,— 
Theirs,  theirs  ftloiic,  who  cullivatu  the  soil, 
And  driok  the  cup  of  thirst,  and  oal  ttac  bresd  of  toil ' 
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§  L  ly  our  euiminfttion  of  the  Hpirit  of  claSHieat  laiid^capet 
we  were  obliged  to  oonfine  onraelveB  to  what  ia  left  to  as  in 
written  dojcription.  Some  interesting  reHults  might  indeed 
liiive  been  obtained  by  examining  the  Kgyptian  and  NineTite 
laudacajie  Hcutpture,  but  in  nowiiie  concliuive  enough  to  be 
worth  the  pains  of  the  inquiry  ;  for  the  landftcape  of  sculpture 
is  noRCSsarily  confined  in  rango,  and  usually  iiiiMprowtive  of  the 
complete  feelings  of  the  workman,  being  intro<liiwd  mtlXT  to 
explain  the  place  and  ciroumstauccs  of  evcnlti,  thuii  for  itjt  own 
take.  In  the  Middle  Agvx,  however,  the  ease  is  widely  different. 
Wo  have  written  1andscit{K-,  sculptured  bmdscupc.  and  paints 
landacttpo,  all  bcuring  united  testimony  to  the  tentt  of  the  na- 
tional mind  in  itlmo«t  every  remarkable  locality  of  Enrope. 

g  3.  That  testimony,  taken  in  its  breadth,  is  very  curiously 
conclusive.  It  marks  the  modii«vaI  mind  as  agreeing  altogether 
with  the  ancients,  in  holding  that  flat  land,  brooks,  and  groves 
I  of  aspens,  compose  the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth,  and  that 
I  rocks  and  mountuius  an?,  for  inhabitation,  altogether  to  he 
reprobated  and  detested  ;  but  as  disagreeing  with  the  classical 
mind  totally  in  this  other  moat  important  respect,  that  the 
pleasant  flat  land  is  never  a  ploughed  field,  nor  a  rich  lotus 
meadow  good  for  pasture,  but  garden  ground  covered  with 
'flowers,  and  divided  by  fragrant  hedges,  with  a  castle  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  aapena  are  delighted  in,  not  becanse  thoy  are 
good  for  "  eofttdi-making  men"  to  make  cart-wheels  of,  hut 
beeause  tlioy  are  shady  and  graceful ;  and  the  fruit'trecft,  iHtv- 
ered  with  delicioun  fruit,  especially  apple  and  orange,  occupv 
Btill  more  im]>ortant  ]ioaitiona  in  the  scenery.  Singing-birds— 
not  "  aea-crowM,"  but  nightingales* — perch  on  every   bough; 

'The  peculiar  itialiki^  foil  by  Uie  roitliamU  CmVtoMu.Nfc  wi  \wura««w'&'^ 
•  mil^ivt  of  inquiry.  Hint  I  have  reaerved  U  tot  ndptiitoa  fliicja«**».  '■^ 
mutuher  worlc.  in  pivmai  prviMmlloD.  "  HatVon  ol  YjojJiuA." 
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and  tbo  idGnl  occapAtion  of  mankind  is  not  to  onltivate  either 
tho  ^rdcn  or  tliu  nicndow,  but  to  gather  roeos  and  eat  oranges 
in  tiio  ono,  and  ride  out  hawking  over  the  other. 

Finaljy,  moantain  scenery,  though  considered  aa  disagreeable 
for  general  inhabitation,  is  always  iutroduced  aa  being  proper 
to  meditate  in,  or  to  oncourago  communion  with  higher  beings  ; 
and  in  the  ideal  landarape  of  daily  life,  mountains  are  eonsid- 
cr«d  i^rccahlo  things  enough,  ho  that  they  be  far  enough  away. 

In  this  great  clmn go  there  are  three  vital  iminU  to  be  notlood. 

The  first,  tho  diKduiti  of  agricultural  puniuit«  by  tiio  nobility ; 
a  bttal  change,  and  one  gradually  brlngingabout  the  ruin  of  that 
nobility.  It  is  oxpre««cd  in  the  meditvval  InndiKxtpu  by  tho  omi- 
is.  tlj-  ..LiiL  nontly  pleiiaundik'  Hnd  horticultund  charsctor  of 
"""iSSruTil^  evorything;  by  the  fenoi^x,  hedges,  castio  walls,  and 
"^  mueaes  of  useless,  but  lovely  {lowers,  espocially  roses. 

The  knightfl  and  ladies  are  roprcsenti^d  always  as  singing,  or 
making  love,  in  these  pleasant  plac^cs.  Tho  idea  of  setting  an 
old  knight,  liko  Iiaertes  (whatever  bin  state  of  fallen  fortune), 
"  with  tliick  gloves  on  to  keep  his  hands  from  the  thorns,"  to 
prune  a  row  of  vines,  would  have  been  regarded  as  tho  most 
nioiiittrous  violution  of  the  detHMieios  of  life  ;  and  a  senator, 
oncu  detAJoted  in  tho  home  employments  of  Cincinnatos,  could, 
I  suppose.  thenceforwHnl  hardly  havo  appeared  in  socioty. 

The  socond  vital  point  is  thv  evidence  of  a  more  sentiment^d 
enjoyment  of  external  nature.  A  Greek,  wishing  really  to  enjoy 
himself,  shut  himself  into  a  beaatjfnl  atrium,  with  an  exoollont 
dinner,  and  a  societv  of  nhilosonbifal  or  musical 
obH'nunccof  DS-  fnends.  iiut  a  mediwval  knight  wont  into  his 
pleasance,  to  gather  roses  and  liMr  tho  birds  sing  ; 
or  rode  out  hunting  or  hawking.  His  evening  feast,  though 
riotous  enough  sometimes,  watt  not  the  height  uf  his  day's  en- 
joyment ;  and  if  the  attractions  of  the  world  are  to  be  shown 
ty]>ioally  to  bim,  as  opposed  to  tlie  horrors  of  death,  they  are 
never  represented  by  a  fall  feast  in  a  chamber,  but  by  a  delicate 
dessert  in  an  orange  grove,  with  musioians  under  the  trees  ;  or  n 
ride  on  a  May  morning,  hawk  on  Bst. 

This  change  is  evidoutly  a  healthy,  and  a  very  iuterealring 
one. 

Tie  third  vital  poin^  i»  ttitiawcVfti  »!\ia6fta!i.S!KAViiK«ltin(5 
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and  iip[ilc-eating  an  not  oltof^ethcr  right ;  that  thoro  is  somo- 
tliing  oIm  to  bo  done  in  tlie  worhl  tliiiii  Ihut ;  untl  Uiut  tho 
(!L.  H  iHixarhoi  [noiintiiini<,  tia  ft|>)i»Wil  t'O  tliu  i>lciuuiit  giitxlcn- 
cHiteiciTO,  _grouiid,  Jirc  pliwwji  whi^rit  tluiL  wUKTSomrlhiiig  may 
hi-Ml  bo  Wrnod  ; — which  is  tviiWntly  ii  intum  of  ititinitc  and  new 
rcfipoct  fur  tlio  mouutainsr  und  uuothur  hcultliy  change  In  the 
tone  of  thu  hummi  hdurt. 

Ijet  UH  glance  st  the  ugns  and  varioufl  reaulta  of  tliesQ 
cliuiigo*,  one  by  one. 

Tfa«  two  first  named,  evil  and  good  oa  they  we,  aro  very 
closely  connected.  Tho  more  ])o»tical  delight  Jii  cxtcniul  nutiirc 
proceeds  just  from  thn  fiict  that  tt  U  im  longer  loukud  upon 
t  &  DcriYBtiTO  ^^i^'''  *^''"  ('y*'  "'  '^'"'  fM^niur  ;  luid  in  proportion  us 
i."!!!™  of'  (low.  t'"*  herbs  mill  llowont  ottiiw  lo  Iw  n^gurdcd  iie  uso- 
•"■  ful,  tht>y  aro  felt  to  be  charming.     Ix'ckit  arc  not 

now  tho  most  im|Kirt»nt  objiictii  in  Ihc  garden,  but  lilies  and 
rosea  ;  tho  herbage  which  a  Greek  would  have  looked  at  only 
with  a  view  to  tho  nunilwr  of  horsea  it  would  feed,  ia  regarded 
by  tho  mediieval  knight  ii^  ii  groen  curpi'L  for  fair  feet  to 
dance  upon,  and  thu  buuuty  of  its  aoftniitts  and  color  U  projwr- 
tionslly  felt  hy  him  ;  while  the  brook,  which  the  Greek  rc< 
joiood  to  diNmias  into  a  ro-sorvoir  under  tho  imlacp  thrwdiolil, 
voultl  b»,  by  thu  modlieral,  dixtrihutcd  Into  ]ik<«uumt  pools,  or 
forced  into  foimtuinM  ;  and  rcgardml  all^riiatcly  an  a  mirror  for 
fair  faces,  and  a  witchery  to  ensnare  tho  siinboiimii  and  thu  rain* 
bow. 

And  thia  change  of  feeling  involves  two  others,  very  impor- 
tant. When  thu  llowcra  and  grass  were  regarded  as  meana  of 
life,  and  thcraforo  (aa  tho  thoiightttil  laborer  of  tho  soil  must 
always  regard  them)  with  the  ruvcrcnce  duo  to 
niw  KncinMo'u  thoso  gifU  of  God  whicli  wcrc  muHt  necessary  to 
his  oxistonco  ;  altliougli  their  own  beauty  was  lesa 
felt,  their  proceeding  from  the  Divino  hand  was  moro  seriously 
acknowledged,  and  tho  herb  yielding  seed,  and  fniit-treo  yield- 
ing frnit.  thongli  in  themaelves  less  admired,  were  yet  solemnly 
connected  in  the  heart  with  tho  roTercn(-o  of  Catvi,  Ponmna,  or 
fan.  Hut  whnn  the  sense  of  these  neccsiary  iikun  wiu  moro  or 
less  liMt,  iiniong  tiie  upper  cliiAse^,  by  the  dcIei^atUtw  vtt  \.Vw\a>. 
of  hushaiidi-/  to  tho  hands  of  tho  ^asai\\.,  V\v(i  tiu'tiut  «x>&  Vi>»K.% 


ihvughto  of  the  dciiios  of  fiotil  nnc 
fruottfy,  Slid  (ho  bloom  to  ditrk«n,  tl 
th«  vi«kt  to  wrcuthu  in  hU  Lady's  hi 
on  tho  ttirf  ut  hvr  feH,  with  littl^ 
nutitro  that  gavo  thvm,  hut  a  frail, 
beraiicc;  whilo  mIho  tho  Jowieh  aa 
done  away,  an  well  ss  tho  E'a^au  ml 
whoio  conception  of  meat  offoring 
chiefeet  seriousnesa  of  all  iho  thoughl 
of  nature  faded  from  tho  minds  of  th 
with  artund  litL-nituni  ;  whilo  the 
vas  inca])ahlo  of  imaginative  thougb 
general  cultivation.  Rut  on  the  otha 
tion  tu  tho  idea  of  dcliuit«  vjiirituiil  p 
wa«  lost,  tho  mysterious  M-n»c  of  unaa 
thoDiselvoB  would  ho  incntascil,  luid 
bo  laid  open  to  all  those  curronta  of  1 
{lathetic  sympathy,  which  we  have  se 
modem  tintee. 

Farther  :  a  ain^lar  ditTeronoo  woi 
the  far  greater  lonc:lini>sg  of  baronial 
iitl  interest  i»  agrituUiiral  pnntuits. 
lender  in 
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KUnding  gloomily  apnrt,  Iietwoen  thorn  and  the  nnoompimiOD- 
uble  clouds,  cominmnling,  from  eiinsot  to  sunriim,  tbo  flowing 
flamo  of  8omc  oitlm  unvoyiigod  rivor,  nnd  the  endlc»8  imdulation 
of  the  iintriivcmtbic  hillx.  How  diflorcnt.  must  the  thon^hta 
about  nuturo  Imvo  bc«n,  of  the  tioblo  who  lived  amonj;  the  bright 
marble  porticos  of  the  Oreok  groups  of  t«inple  or  pnlace. — in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  corn  and  olives,  and  by  the  shore  , 
of  a  aparklioi;  and  freighted  sea, — from  those  of  the  master  of 
somo  mountain  promontory  in  the  green  recesses  of  Korthem 
Europe,  watching  night  by  night,  from  amongst  hia  heapn  of 
stonn>broken  etone,  rounded  into  towers,  the  lightning  of  the 
lonely  eoa  flash  round  tJie  »and8  of  llarleoh,  or  the  mists  i^hang- 
ing  their  shapes  forever,  among  t>io  changeless  pines,  tliat  fringt 
the  crests  of  Jura. 

Nor  was  it  withont  similar  eSoct  on  the  minds  of  men  that 
tbeir  journeyings  and  pilgrimages  became  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  (treek,  the  extent  of  ground  traversed  in  Uie 
19,  AndtKiitmii  *»"'*"*  "f  them  larger,  and  th«  mode  of  trarel 
piiurtmuKiv  more    conipantonless.      To    the  Qrcek,  a  Toyago 

to  Kgypt,  or  the  Hellespont,  was  the  snbjoct  of  la«ting  famo 
and  fable,  and  the  forests  of  tlie  Danube  and  tho  rocks  of  Sicily 
closed  for  him  the  gates  of  the-  intelligible  world.  What  parts 
of  that  narrow  world  ho  crowed  were  crossed  with  fleets  or 
armiw  ;  the  camp  always  popiilotis  on  tho  plain,  and  tho  ships 
drawn  in  cautious  symmetry  around  tho  shore.  Uut  to  the  medi- 
leval  knight,  from  Scottish  moor  to  Syrian  sand,  tiie  world  waa 
one  great  exercise  ground,  or  field  of  adrentiire  ;  the  staunoh 
pacing  of  his  charger  penetrated  the  pathlesenesa  of  outnioflt 
forest,  and  sustained  the  sultriness  of  tlie  most  secret  do»crU 
Frequently  alone, — or,  if  accompanied,  for  the  most  part  only 
by  retainers  of  lower  rank,  incapable  of  entering  into  complelo 
Bynijmthy  with  any  of  his  thoughts, — he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled oft«n  to  cnt'Cr  luto  dim  companionship  with  the  silent 
natnre  around  him,  and  must  assuredly  sometimes  have  talked 
to  the  wayside  flowers  of  his  lo?e,  and  to  tlio  fading  clouds  of  his 
ambition. 

g  10.   But,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  idea  of  retirement  from 
the  world  for   the  sake  of  sclf-mortification,  «t  winvVnX  VvVlft. 
demons,  or  communion  with   angeAa,  aftA  VaV  \)i\w«  ^am-?,,— 
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snthoritativeljT  oommGnilGd  lu  it  wa«  to  all  men  by  tliccontinasl 
4.  ftmui  of  practice  of  Christ  Himself, — gave  t»  all  moantain 
moonuioL  solitude  at  once  a  aaDCtity  and  a  terror,  in  the 

mHlin-Tiil  mind,  which  wore  altof^thor  differeut  from  anything 
that  it  had  |io&»eiised  in  the  un-Christian  periods.  Un  tJie  one 
Ridu,  there  was  an  idea  of  sanctity  attached  to  rocky  wildemcw, 
bccauM  it  had  always  heen  among  hilla  that  the  Deity  had 
mnnifMlcd  himself  most  intimately  to  men,  and  to  the  hills 
t)iat  His  .-taints  had  nearly  always  retired  for  meditation,  for 
npocial  communion  witlt  Uim,  and  to  prepare  for  death.  Hen 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Moses,  aloiio  at  Horeh,  or  with 
Israel  at  Sinai, — of  Klijah  by  the  hrouk  Clicnth,  and  in  tlie 
Korob  cttve  ;  of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Aaron  on  Uor  and 
Nebo ;  of  the  preparation  of  Jephthali's  daughter  for  ber  dea^ 
among  the  .Tudea  Mountains  ;  of  the  continual  rulircment  of 
Ohrist  niin«olf  t«  tiu>  mountuiJifi  fur  pr»y«r.  Ilia  tomptatioD  in 
the  d<^'iS(Tt  of  tliv  Ddiu]  Svii,  Ilia  wrmon  on  the  hilts  of  Caper- 
naum, Ilis  transfiguration  on  the  crest  of  Tabor,  and  his  ercQ- 
ing  and  morning  walks  over  OliTet  for  the  four  or  five  days 
preceding  His  crucifixion, — were  not  likely  to  took  with  irrer- 
ervnt  or  unloving  eyes  upon  the  blue  hilU  that  girded  their 
golden  horir.on,  or  drew  upon  them  the  niysterious  clonda  out  of 
tile  height  of  (he  darker  hiitvcn.  But  with  this  imprc^iou  of 
their  grniter  sanctity  was  involved  also  that  of  a  peculiar  terror. 
In  all  tbifl, — their  haunting  by  the  memories  of  prophets,  the 
presences  of  angels,  and  the  everlasting  thoughts  and  words  nf 
the  Itedecmcr. — the  mountain  ranges  seemed  AGparaU>d  from  Uio 
active  world,  and  only  to  he  fitly  approaehed  by  hearts  which 
were  condemnatory  of  it.  Just  in  so  mneli  as  it  appear(-d  neces- 
sary for  the  noblest  men  to  retire  to  the  bill-reue^^i*  huforo  their 
miMtionH  could  be  a<:eomplished  or  their  spiriU  [KTfecUrd,  in  so 
far  did  Uie  daily  world  seem  by  oompuriKou  to  be  pronounced 
profane  and  dangerous ;  and  to  those  who  loved  tliat  world, 
and  it)t  work,  the  mounlainn  were  thus  voiccful  with  porpetual 
rebuke,  ami  necuMMiirily  eonlomphitcd  with  a  kind  of  pain  and 
fear,  Btu-b  as  a  man  cngrossird  by  vanity  fools  at  being  hy  some 
nreidcnt  forced  to  lK^!l^  a  startling  sermon,  or  to  assist  at  a 
funeral  service.  Every  jissociation  of  this  kind  was  deepenwi 
ty  tbo  pntctico  aiid  Uie  \tn:ue^  ol  ^\a  ^imti  \  vsA.  tbousonds  of 
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hearts,  which  miglitothorwiio  Iiuvc  folt  that  there  wiii  lovolincss 
in  the  will!  Iiindi4ciipc,  ehntnk  from  it  in  diTtiil,  because  they 
knew  that  the  monk  rctirpil  to  it  fur  pL'natice,  and  the  hermit 
for  <;oiitftmiilation.  The  liorror  which  tlic  Greek  liiid  felt  for 
hillit  only  when  they  were  uninhabitable  and  barren,  attached 
itself  now  to  many  of  the  awooteat  spots  of  earth  ;  the  feeling 
VMS  conquered  by  political  interi:st»,  but  never  by  luiiniriition  ; 
inilitftry  Hnibltion  seized  the  frontier  rook,  or  niaintaiiied  itself 
in  the  II niLfitai bible  paas ;  but  It  was  only  for  their  piiniifhinent, 
ur  ill  their  despair,  that  men  consented  U>  trc^id  the  orocurtcd 
8b>{tci!  of  till!  Churtreuae,  or  the  soft  gludcs  and  dewy  jia^tiire:* 
of  VullombriKO. 

%  11.  lu  nil  theKcmndttlcationgof  tamper  and  pnneiplo  thero 
iippi-ani  much  which  tends  to  passioniitc,  atTeetianiite,  or  awo- 
struck  observance  of  tlio  features  of  natural  scenery,  closely 
resembling,  in  all  bat  this  superstitious  dread  of  mountains, 
our  feelings  at  the  prenent  day.  But  otie  oharacter  which  tho 
nicdiwvaiR  hwl  in  common  with  the  uiKicnU,  and  that  exaetty 
tho  most  eminent  oharaeter  in  both,  opimm-d  itjwilf  st^'adily  lo 
all  the  feclinj^  wo  have  hitherto  In-cn  examining. — the  iidmira- 
tion,  namely,  and  constant  watchfulness,  of  hnnuin  beiuity. 
Kxoreised  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Orwkn,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  their  countenances  were  cast  even  in  a  higher 
mould  ;  for,  although  somewhat  leaa  regular  in  feature,  and 
ndeeted  by  miny;ling3  of  Northern  bluntnesa  and  stolidily  of 
general  eiproaaioii,  together  with  greater  thinness  of  lip  and 
sliaggy  formlessness  of  brow,  these  less  aculptu  residue  features 
were,  nevertheless,  touched  with  a  seriomtness  and  rt^finement 
proceeding  first  from  the  modes  of  thought  inculcated  by  Ihe 
Christian  religion,  and  secondly  from  their  more  romantic  tind 
various  life.  Hence  a  degree  of  [lersonal  beauty,  both  male  and 
female,  wa:^  att.-tined  in  the  Middle  Agi^s,  with  which  classical 
periods  could  show  nothing  fur  a  moment  ctmiparahle  ;  and  Ihix 
beauty  was  set  forth  by  the  most  jicrfect  splfinlor,  united  with 
gnicc,  in  dress,  which  the  human  raco  have  hitherto  invented. 
Tho  strength  of  their  art-genius  was  directed  in  gretit  jwirt  to 
this  object ;  and  their  best  workmen  and  most  brilliant  fanciers 
were  employed  in  wreathing  the  mail  or  embtoKAoTvTiit'iXwi  vSv.*^. 
Tho cxqnieite  arts  ot  oiiamclliugand  cVfts\i\i^*RftVsX  cfti^AsA. "Owsw*. 
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"  Uis  broad,  clear  brow  in  miii]lgh| 
On  liurniihtd  hooviM  lOii  war-hur 
From  iiniiomi-nlh  his  hi-lmcl  flo« 
His  eoM- black  curln,  iwnn  be  1 
All  in  till-'  l)1uo.  tiiR-loudeil  woitllic 
Thick  jcwc^llfd  sLouo  the  Hwldlu  if 
Thn  liclmrl  iu\d  Ihi:  helmet  ft«ll 
Buni^  like  one  burning  flnmr  tog 
And  llie  ^'niiuj'  bridie  gillter«d  fr 
I,il(p  til  sMiinu  lirntirb  of  utani  we  i 
Rung  ia  the  goldon  iptiazj-" 


Now,  the  effect  of  this  anpcrb  preaenoO) 
men  in  goncml  v/sm,  cxiictly  us  it  h»d  beim  i 
to  turn  their  thoughts  and  glituoos  in  gi 
tu.  &  Cm  for  *"  other  beauty  but  that,  and 
»»"»"  b-ntr.  ttie  nold  take  to  them  always  m 
of  a  carpet  to  dance  upou,  a  lawn  to  tilt  n 
crop  of  hay  ;  and,  socoadly,  in  what  attonti 
lower  nature,  to  make  them  dwell  excla 
graceful,  symmetrical,  and  bright  in  color, 
ged,  rough,  dark,  wild,  un terminated,  the; 
Uic  domain  of  "  salvage  men"  and  monstr 
they    admired    w&s    t«ndcr,  bright,   bulan 
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And  this  lovn  of  ttymmptrj  was  fltUI  further  cnlinncotl  by  tho 
peculiar  duties  reiitiirrHl  nf  art  at  the  tiino  ;  for,  id  ur<Ii;r  to  fit 
a  flowor  <ir  U'uf  for  inlaying  in  iirmor,  or  eliowiiig  cl»Mirly  in 

glnse,  it  wu  abeolitU^ty  iivovMULry  to  tuko  awuy  itH 
riiL-irtnii^Mreni-  complexity,  iiiid  Tuduco  it  to  tlio  Condition  of  a 

disciplini^d  and  orderly  puttvrn ;  and  this  the 
more,  bocauso.  for  all  militiiry  purpoBOB,  the  device,  whatever  it 
was.  had  to  be  distinctly  intcllij;il'lc  at  extreme  distanco.  That 
it  should  be  a  good  imitation  of  nature,  when  soon  near,  was  of 
no  moment;  but  it  was  of  highest  moment  iliat  when  first  tho 
knight's  banner  Hashed  in  the  sun  at  the  tnrn  of  the  mountiiin 
road,  or  rose,  torn  and  bloody,  through  the  drift  of  tho  battle 
dust,  it  should  still  be  discornilile  what  the  bearing  watt. 

"  At  length,  ilic  frealiRnini;  wi-stern  Iilnsi 
Aiidr  Ihe  Blirniiil  ot  Imttl<r  cnst ; 
And  flrat  llic  rlilgi-'  "t  minjttivl  spo»ra 
Above  tlie  brigliU-uiui;  cloud  ap[)cu» ; 
AdiI  In  the  Hinnke  UiP  prnnnns  Itiiw, 
As  in  the  slonti  ilio  white  sea-mew  ; 
Then  niarktil  ilify,  ilasliiiig  lirond  iind  far 
Tlip.  linAcn  iiillnws  of  Ihc  war. 
WIdo  raged  ihc  Imttip  •jn  llif  ptnln  : 
Speara  abook.  an'l  falchions  lln«h»l  amah) ; 
Fell  Eaglunil's  arruw.[II),'1it  like-  nun  : 
CnMa  rtWR.  nni)  iiti>»pc!d,  nuU  rnsv  uguin. 

Wild  nnd  diwinirrlj-, 
Ainidsi  the  nceuc  of  tumtill.  high, 
T^ty  •tin  /jcrtl  Mannii'n't  falam  flg, 
Aiid  lUtiiilat  Tu'ttlaU't  banturr  whUt, 

And  Udmitnd  Uoteard't  Uim  bright." 

It  was  needed,  not  merely  that  they  should  see  it  was  a 
iaieon,  but  Lord  Murmioo's  falcon  ;  net  only  a  lion,  but  tho 
Howard's  lion.  Honoe,  to  the  one  imperative  end  of  inttXliiji' 
bility,  every  minor  resemblanoe  to  nature  was  «ucrificed.  and 
ubovc  all,  the  curved,  'A'hicli  are  chielly  the  confuting  lines  ;  go 
that  tbii  «tniif;ht,  e!ongiit<td  liiwk,  doubly  elongaltd  tail,  pro- 
jected and  separate  claws,  and  othur  rectilinear  uii naturalnesses 
of  form,  bticumo  tho  moans  by  which  the  leopard  was,  in  midst 
of  tho  mist  and  sljsrm  of  battle,  distinguished  from  the  dog,  or 
the  lion  from  the  wolf  :  tho  most  admirable  fierceness  and  vital- 
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dK'rintf  <if  iiuturv- 


ity  Iwing,  in  iipiti>  of  these  nficeBSavy  changes  (so  oflcn  nliallowly 
Kiiuurcd    111.    I>y  tho   modem  workman),  obtained    by  tlio   ol^^ 
duiignor.  ^H 

Parlhtjr,  it  wns  iieceesiiry  to  tho  brilliant  hurmo&y  of  color, 
ani]  cliTiir  «titting  forth  of  vv«rythiu(f,  tliat  all  confusing 
shadows,  nil  dim  iind  donblful  liiu'sghnuld  bo  rejected  :  hence 
at  once  an  utter  doMtnl  of  nutiiriil  appeiiruiucti  by  the  great  body 
of  workmen  ;  and  it  calm  rest  in  a  practice  of  representation 
which  would  make  either  boar  or  lion  blue,  ecarlet,  or  goldon, 
according  to  the  device  of  the  knight,  or  the  need  of  aiich  and 
suob  a  color  in  that  place  of  the  pattern ;  am)  which  wholly 
denied  that  any  auhatance  ever  caat  u  Mhadow,  or  was  uflecLud  by 
any  kind  of  obscurity. 

All  this  wa«  in  its  way,  and  for  its  end,  absolutely  right, 
admirnblo,  and  delightful ;  and  thoiw  who  despise  it.  laugh  at 
it,  or  diTJve  no  pleaenre  from  it,  uro  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
highest  principles  of  art,  and  are  mere  tyros  and 
reu-  beginners  in  the  practice  of  color.  But,  admirublo 
though  it  might  he,  one  noccwnry  nwilt  of  it  waa 
n  farther  withdniwul  iif  tlie  oherrvation  of  men  from  the  refined 
and  Kuhtlc  Ix^iiuty  of  nntttrc  ;  su  that  the  workman  who  first  vaa 
led  tx}  think  iif/filli/  of  natural  beauty,  ax  being  aubserTient  to 
human,  was  next  led  to  think  inaccura/ely  of  natural  beauty, 
bMauso  h(i  had  continually  to  alter  and  simplify  it  for  hia  prac- 
tical  purposes. 

is  15.  Now,   assembling  all    these  different  aonrces  of  tho 
peculiar  modia'val  feeling  towards  natui-e  in  one  view,  wc  hiivo 
Ist.  IjOvo  of  the  garden  instead  of  love  of  the  farm,  leading 
a  sentimental  contcmphilion  of  nature,  instead  of  u  p 
tical  and  agricultural  one.     [%%  S.  4.  G.) 
2nd.  Lona  of  Hense  of  actual  Divine  prcsimce,  leading  to  fancii 
of   fallacious  animation,   in  liorhK,   Sowers,  clotide, 

(§:■) 

3rd.  Perpetual,  and   more  or  loits  undisturbed,  companionsht 

with  wild  niiturn.     (§§8.  9.) 
1th.  Apprchensrun  of  dcmoniat^d  and  angelic  presence  among 

mountains,  leading  to  a  reverent  dread  of  them,     (g  1 
SUi.  PrincijKilncss  of  de\iglvt  in  human  beauty,  leading  to 
parativa  conttmpt  ol  i>alww\  (fc^iiftU.    '^^^.^ 
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6tti.  Conseqaent  lovp  of  ord«r,  light,  intelligibility,  and  Bjm- 
motry,  Iciuling  to  <li«liko  of  the  wildaees,  darkness,  and 
mystery  of  nnhm--     (§  I'i.) 

7tli.  Inaccuracy  of  cibscrviiiiou  of  nnture,  indaced  by  the  liA' 
bitual  pnicticu  of  vhitngu  on  its  forma.     (§  13.) 

From  theso  mingled  clemonts.  we  should  necessdrily  expect 
to  find  resulting,  as  the  characteristic  of  modlaival  lund»!cup(i 
art,  compared  with  Greek,  a  far  higher  sentiment  about  it,  luid 
affection  for  it,  more  or  less  subdued  by  Btill  greiit*r  re-8|>ei:t  for 
the  loveliness  of  ratm,  and  therefore  Bubordinatod  entirely  to 
human  interests;  minglwl  with  curious  traces  of  terror,  piety, 
or  superstition,  and  crumpcil  by  vurious  formalisms, — some  wise 
and  necessary,  Eomo  feeble,  and  aumc  exhibiting  ucodlesa  igno- 
rance and  inaccuracy. 

Under  these  lights,  let  ua  examine  the  facts. 

g  16.  The  landscape  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  rcprceentod  in  a 
eenlrul  manner  by  the  illuminations  of  the  MSS.  of  Romanees, 
uxecutod  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  ono 
side  of  those  stands  the  earlier  landiicape  work,  more  or  losa 
treated  as  simple  deconition  ;  on  tho  other,  tlie  liiUir  landMcatiO 
work,  becoming  more  or  low  affected  with  modern  iduiw  and 
modes  of  imitation. 

These  central  fifteenth  century  landscapes  are  almost  inva- 
riably composed  of  a  grovo  or  two  of  tall  trees,  a  winding  river, 
and  a  castle,  or  a  garden  :  the  peculiar  feature  of  both  these  last 
being  Iritnniixx ;  tho  artist  always  dwelling  ci'iH'cially  on  the 
fences  ;  wreathing  the  ospalicnt  indeed  prettily  with  sweet-briar, 
and  putting  ]iot«  of  oniiige-treos  on  the  tojw  of  tffc  walls,  hut 
taking  great  cure  that  there  shall  bo  no  loose  bricks  in  tlio  one, 
nor  broken  stakes  in  the  other, — the  trouble  and  ceaseless  wiir- 
tia-o  of  the  times  having  rendered  security  ono  of  the  first  elc- 
meuts  of  pleasantness,  and  making  it  impossible  tor  any  artist 
to  concoivo  Paradise  but  as  surrounded  by  a  moat,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish the  road  to  it  better  timn  by  its  narrow  wicket  gate, 
and  watchful  porter. 

g  17.  One  of  those  landacaites  is  thus  described  by  Macanlay ; 
"  We  have  an  exact  square,  eiiclo»ed  by  tho  rivers  Pison,  Uihon, 
lliddokel,  and  Kujihratcit,  each  with  a  c'jfti«n\(i'tA.\>T\i^  'vpi'iwa 
ceutre  ;  n>otjMignIur  bods  of  flovrevs*,  a  Voo^  owve^ \w«!\'i^'*^'S**^ 


thst  the  qiiiiint  lundscapo  indicub 
{minter  su  inurv4.'llouii  an  inferior 
altogether  his  own  wit  that  is  atl 
that  nutiona,  whoso  joiith  had  boei 
and  serpents  of  Syria,  knew  prot 
Eastern  Bcoucry  as  youths  trained  il 
Royal  Academy  ;  and  that  thia  cut 
Rymholio,  only  more  or  kiw  inodiQJ 
whieh  I  have  traced  ahove.  Mr. 
unaware  that  the  tierpcnt  with  UJ 
twisted  round  the  treo,  was  Die  unii 
Uio  evil  nngol,  from  tho  dawii  of  art  u 
tlio  grcHt«at  sacred  uitifto  ii)vnri»h]y 
side  of  tho  true,  thv  wniiian  on  tho  ut 
enthroned  unit  baUncod  dominiou  «l> 
that  the  bouats  «ro  ranged  (when  thoy  i 
more  seldom  the  caae,)  in  a  eirclo  ron 
tliut  thoy  were  then  not  wild,  hut 
orderly  bciuts  ;  and  that  the  four  li 
closed  on  tbe  four  siilcti,  to  mark  tl 
wander  In  wasto,  and  <lestroy  in  fury, 
cipal  ofBco  to  "  water  tho  s^irden"  of 
however,  aufflcic 
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metis  nieks,  if  it  ti  . 
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tlio  mMt  trac  and  iwicurato  we  could  employ,  bat  not  the  mc 
conTCnicDt.     For  thi*  grciit  media'vn)  arl  1i««  in  »  clnster  aboat 
the  culminating  point,  indiiiling  symbolism  on  onr  sitie,  and 
tmitatian  on  tlio  other,  iind  uxtcDiling  tike  n  niHinDl  cloud  upon 
the  TDounlain  peak  of  ages,  partly  dowD  both  sidefl  of  it.  fror 
the  year  1200  to  tSOO  :  the  brightoBt  part  of  the  eloud  leaning  a ' 
little  bookvards,  and   poising  itst^If    between   l!i50  nnd    1:).'>D. 
And  Ihoreforc  tho  maM,  convenient  arrangcmcnc  is  inl^  Ilomun* 
c«quo  »nd  biirbiirio  art,   up   to  1200,— mediiPvaJ  art,   ISOO   tol 
1500, — and  modern  art,  from  l&OO  <Iownwanl«.     But  it  is  only-' 
in  the  earlier  or  symbolic  medtiuval  art,  rcatihing  op  to  Iho  close 
of  tho  fourteenth  century,   that  tho  peculiar  nioditicatioQ  of 
natural  forma  for  decorative  purposes  is  seen  in  its  perfection, 
with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  ita  neccGuiary  Rhortcominga  ;   tho 
minds  of  men  being  accurately  hahinocd  lietween  that  honor  for  ^j 
th«  anperinr  human  form  which  they  shared  wttli  the  Or«ok  ^| 
ages,  and  the  tientimentid  lovo  of  nntuTv  which  was  pt»ciili»r  to  ^^ 
their  own.     The  exjirowion  of  the  two  feolings  will  bo  found  to 
vary  according  to  the  material  and  place  of  tho  art ;  in  painting 
the  contentional  forma  are  more  adopt^td,  in  order  to  obtain 
definition,  and  brilliancy  of  color,  white  in  sculpture  the  life  of 
nature  is  often  rendered  with  a  lovo  and  faithfulnoss  which  put 
niodern  art  to  shame.     And  in  this  earnest  contemplation  of 
the  natural  facts,  united  with  uti  eudcjitor  to  simplify,  for  etoiir 
expression,  the  results  of  that  contemplation,  the  ornamental 
artiaU  arrived  at  two  abstract  conclusions  about  fonn,  which 
are  highly  curious  and  interesting. 

g  21.  They  gaw,  first,  that  a  leaf  might  always  be  considered 
M  ft  sudden  expansion  of  tho  atom  that  bore  it ;  an  unoontrollu- 
bio  expression  of  delight,  on  tho  part  of  the  twig,  that  spring 
had  come,  shown  in  a  fountain-like  expatiation  of  it*  londor 
green  heart  into  the  air.  They  saw  that  in  this  rjolenl  procla- 
mation of  its  delight  and  liberty,  whereas  the  twig  hud,  until 
that  moment,  a  disposition  only  to  grow  quietly  forwards,  it 
expressed  ita  satisfaction  and  extreme  pleasure  in  sunshine  by 
springing  out  to  right  and  left.  Let  a  b.  Fig.  1.  P!nt«  8.,  bo 
the  twig  growing  forward  in  the  liirectioa  from  a  to  b.  It 
reaches  tho  point  6,  and  then — spring  coming, — not  being  able 
to  contain  itself,  it  bursts  oat  in  every  direction,  even  springing 
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backwarila  at  first  for  joy ;  bnt  aa  thia  backward  direction  is. 
contrary  to  ite  owd  proper  fato  and  nature,  it  cannot  go  on  «o 
long,  and  the  length  of  each  rib  into  which  it  separates  i»  pro- 
portinnod  ancnrately  to  the  <k-grec  in  which  Lho  procoedingi*  of 
that  rib  lire  in  hiirmony  with  the  nnttirul  cleBtiny  of  thi>  plant. 
Thus  the  rib  c.  entirely  ooutraclictory,  by  the  diruetion  of  hits 
life  ami  energy,  of  t)te  general  intentions  to  tiic  tree,  is  but  a 
short-lived  rib ;  d,  not  quite  so  opposite  to  his  fale,  Uvea  longer ; 
e,  ac«>mmodating  himself  atill  more  to  the  spirit  of  progreas, 
nttuins  a  greater  length  still ;  and  the  largest  rib  of  all  is  the 
on(^  who  has  not  yiphlod  at  all  to  the  erratic  disposition  of  the 
otlicrs  when  spring  came,  but,  feeling  quit*  as  happy  about  the 
spring  as  they  did,  nevertheless  took  no  holiday,  minded  his 
business,  nnd  grvw  straightforward. 

g  23.  Fig,  6.  in  the  same  plate,  which  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  ribs  in  the  leaf  of  an  American  Plane,  exemplifies  the 
principle  very  at^curak'ly  ;  it  i*  indeed  nmn-  notably  aecn  in  this 
than  in  most  leavt-s,  ln^t-ause  the  ribn  at.  Ilic  biwe  b«vv  evidently 
li^fd  »  little  fraternal  quarrel  about  their  spring  holiday  ;  and 
the  more  gaily-minded  ones,  getting  together  into  trios  on  eiieli 
side,  hare  rather  pooh-poohed  ami  laughed  at  the  iwiventh 
bi-othcr  in  the  middle,  who  wanted  to  go  on  regularly,  and 
attend  to  his  work.  Nevertheless,  though  thus  starting  qnito 
by  himself  in  life,  this  seventh  brother,  quietly  pushing  on  in 
the  right  direction,  lives  longCHt,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune, 
and  the  triple  partnerships  on  the  right  and  left  meet  with  a 
Tcry  minor  pros)Mirity. 

$  23.  Now  if  v/v  inclose  Fig.  1.  in  Plate  ft.  witli  two  curves 
paesing  through  the  extremitiosof  the  ribs,  we  get  Fig.  2,,  the 
central  type  of  all  leaves.  Only  this  type  is  modified  of  conrse 
in  a  thousand  ways  by  the  life  of  the  plant.  If  it  lie  marsh  or 
n«|natic.  instead  of  springing  out  in  twigs,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
expand  in  soft  currents,  as  the  liberated  stream  docs  at  it« 
raoutli  into  the  ocean,  Fig.  3.  (Aliama  Plantago)  ;  if  it  bo  meant 
for  one  of  the  crowned  and  lovely  trees  of  the  eartli,  it  will 
seiHinitt!  into  stars,  anil  om.^b  ray  of  the  leaf  will  form  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  crown.  Fig.  5.  (Horscchestnut) ;  and  if  it  be  a  cwm- 
nion-plaoc  true,  nither  prudent  and  practical  than  imaginative, 
it  will  not  expand  all  at  once,  but  throw  out  the  ribs  every  now 
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And  titcn  Blong  the  contrat  rib,  like  a  morchant  taking  hia  occa- 
ttional  and  restricted  holidny,  Fi|;.  4.  (Kim). 

g  34,  Now  in  the  bud,  where  all  these  proceedings  on  the 
leiii'ii  part  are  tirst  imagined,  the  young  leaf  ia  generally 
(lUwajR?)  doubled  up  in  embryo,  so  as  to  preecnt  the  profile  of 
tlifl  half-loavea,  aa  Fig.  7.,  only  iti  exquisite  complexity  of  ar- 
ningement ;  Pig.  9.,  for  instance,  is  the  proHIo  of  the  leaf-buil 
of  a  rose.  Ileiice  the  general  arrangeinotiL  of  line  repreKciilj'd 
hy  Fig.  8.  (ill  which  the  lowfir  line  is  alijrlitly  ciirvcil  to  exprLKii 
th«  bending  life  in  the  spine)  i«  cverliwtingly  typtad  of  the 
expanding  powers  of  joyfnl  vegetative  youth  ;  ami  it  i«  of  all 
simple  formH  the  most  ex^juieitcly  delightful  to  the  human 
mind.    It  presents  itself  in  a  thousand  dillerent  proportions  and 
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TAriationt  ill  the  buds  and  profiles  of  Ieave9  ;  tho«ic  heing  alwA' 
the  loveliest  in  which,  either  by  accidental  perspective  of  posi- 
tion, or  inherent  character  in  the  tree,  it  is  most  (rotjuently 
presented  to  the  eye.  The  branch  of  bramble,  for  insliini^. 
Fig.  10.  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  8.,  owes  its  chief  beauty  to  the 
^HTjK'tual  rpciirronco  of  this  typical  form ;  ami  we  uliull  find 
presently  the  enormous  importance  of  it,  even  in  mountain 
ranges,  though,  in  thean, /altiwj  force  taken  the  place  of  vital 
force. 

S;  25.  This  ahsLract  conclii«ion  the  great  thirteenth  oentary 
artista  were  the  first  to  arrivo  at ;  and  whereas,  before  their 
time,  ornament  luid  been  convtimUv  relincd  into  intricate  n 
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subdiviclDcl  Rjminetrios,  their  were  uont^nt  with  this  simplo  form 
as  the  termmntion  of  iU  most  tmportimt  feiitnros.  Fig.  3., 
which  ia  a  scroll  out  of  »  Piuillcr  oxocutod  in  tho  luttor  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  sufRcicut  oxomplo  of  a  pi-actice  at 
that  time  absolutely  universal. 

g  26,  The  second  great  discofery  of  Ihe  Middle  Agcfl  in  flo- 
ral ornnmcnt,  waa  that,  in  order  completely  to  express  the  luff 
of  Etibordt nation  amaug  the  leaf-ribd,  two  rib.i  were  neoewary, 
and  no  more,  on  etich  side  of  the  leaf,  forming  a  Kerieit  of  threo 
with  the  centrul  one,  becauiio  proportion  in  hetwecn  threo  terms 
at  least. 

That  is  to  say,  whi'n  thoy  had  only  threo  nh*  altogether,  as 
a.  Fig.  4.,  no  lata  of  relation  wa*  diitccrniblo  between  tho  ribe, 
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or  tlM  iMflotl  tiiey  bore  ;  hnt  by  tho  odilition  of  a  third  on  each 
side,  M  nt  h,  proportion  iiixtantly  wiut  cxpreKsible,  whether 
aritlimetical  or  gvmnttriciJ,  or  of  any  other  kiuil.  Ilcnco  tho 
ndopiioii  of  forms  more  or  less  iipproxi  muting  to  tliut  at  e 
{young  ivy),  or  d  (wild  gcrauiiim),  lu  tho  favorit*  elements  of 
their  Horul  ornament,  those  leaves  being  in  their  disposition  of 
masacH,  tho  simplest  which  can  exprpMS  a  perfect  law  of  projior- 
tion,  just  aa  the  ouUine  Fig.  7,  Plato  8.  is  tho  simplest  which 
can  o.tpresa  a  perfect  law  of  growth. 

flato  9.  opposite  gives,  in  rudo  ontlinc,  the  urrungomcnt  of 
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the  border  of  one  of  the  pn^cs  of  n  misaa)  in  my  own  po(»e<tsion, 
executed  for  tho  Ooiintow  Yoliuide  of  Flanders,*  in  the  lstt«r 
half  of  tho  foitrtcviith  cttntiiry,  mid  funiitthing,  in  oxliautiUeM 
variety,  tho  moat  grucufiil  cxum|ilM  I  h»vo  eror  w-cu  of  tho 
favorite  decoration  at  tlio  period,  commonly  now  kiumn  u  tho 
"Ivy  leaf"  p!itt«rn. 

I  27,  In  thus  roducingthow  two  evorloEting  luws  of  bcanty 
to  their  Bim)itcst  possihlg  exponent^  tho  mediffind  workmen 
Wfere  tho  first  to  discern  and  ustablish  the  principles  of  docora- 
tiTo  art  to  tho  end  of  time,  nor  of  decorative  art  merely,  but  of 
nifuw  jirriiiigeniotit  in  general.  For  tho  membeiis  of  any  gTe>at 
cornpiitiitioii,  arranged  about  a  centre,  are  always  rednoiblo  to 
the  Uw  of  tho  ivy  loaf,  the  host  oathodral  entrancoa  having  five 
port^hcTit  corrosjiondiiig  in  pro{)ortionul  purjioae  to  itji  five  lobes 
(three  hL-ing  nn  ini)>crri'ct,  niiil  ttevun  )i  tmporfliinua  number)  ; 
while  the  loveliest  groups  of  liniw  utUi mibli,'  in  any  pietorial 
composition  uiv  a1wuy#biued  on  tht>  Ki'etion  of  the leaf-biul,  Fig. 
7.  Piute  8..  or  on  the  rcliitioti  of  it«  ribs  to  the  convex  curve 
enclosing  them. 

g  28.  Tlieae  diseoveriea  of  ultimate  trnth  are,  1  Iwliflvo, 
never  made  philnaophicftliy,  but  instinctively  ;  so  that  wherever 
we  find  a  liigli  abstract  result  of  the  kind,  we  may  l>e  nlmo«t 
aure  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  pem^trative  imiigination,  noting 
under  the  inflticnce  of  atrong  alToction.  Accordiogly,  when  wo 
ftiU-T  on  our  bfltunic'il  iniiuirio^,  I  shall  have  occtwion  to  (how 
with  what  tender  and  loving  (iiU-lity  to  nature  tho  mastcra  of 
tho  thirteenth  ventnry  always  traced  tho  leading  lines  of  thoir 
doooratians,  either  in  mistuil' painting  or  eculpturo,  and  how  to- 
tally in  this  respect  their  methods  of  subduing,  for  the  sako  of 
distinctness,  the  natural  forms  they  loved  bo  dearly,  differ  from 
the  iron  fonnalisma  to  which  tho  Greeks,  careless  of  all  that  wa« 
not  completely  divine  or  completely  human,  reduced  the  thorn 
of  the  iu!anthua,  and  aoftnesa  of  the  lily,  \overtbelesa,  in  all 
this  t>erfect  and  loving  decorative  art,  wo  hnvo  hardly  any  care- 
ful rcforcnees  to  other  laudi«)n|>e  features  Minn  herliK  and  flow- 
ers ;  mountains,  wuUt,  and  olouda  are  introduced  m  rudvly, 
L  that  Die  reprewiitationn  of  them  can  never  bi!  received  for  any- 
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thing  else  than  letters  or  signs.  TIiiib  the  sign  of  clondn,  in  tbo 
thirtfienth  century,  is  an  midutating  band,  usually  in  painting, 
of  blue  edged  with  white,  in  sculpture,  wrought  so  oji  to  roei>m- 
ble  Tery  nearly  the  folds  of  a  curtain  closely  tied,  and  uiidur- 
etood  for  clouds  only  by  ifa  position,  aa  surrounding  un^clK  or 
saints  iu  hcaren,  opening  to  souls  ascending  at  tlie  [iiMt  Judg- 
ment, or  forming  canopies  oii-er  the  Sitviour  or  tlio  Virgin. 
Water  is  represented  by  nigziig  Une«,  nearly  resembling  ibiwft 
employed  for  clouds,  but  distinguished,  in  ecolpttirc,  by  having 
flth  in  it ;  In  painting,  boMi  by  fish  and  a  more  continuous  bluo 
or  green  color.  And  when  these  unvaried  symbols  arc  ai^soci* 
att^d  under  the  tnlluenco  of  that  love  of  firm  fence,  moiit,  and 
every  other  means  of  definition  which  we  have  seen  to  lie  one  of 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  mcditeval  mind,  it  is  not 
possible  for  na  to  conceive,  through  the  rigidity  of  the  signs  em- 
ployed, what  were  the  real  feelings  of  the  workman  or  spectator 
about  the  natural  landscape.  Wc  sec  that  tho  thing  carved  or 
painted  i«  not  int«uded  in  any  wise  to  imitate  the  truth,  or  con- 
vey to  UB  the  feelings  which  the  workman  hud  in  contemplating 
Iho  tmtJi.  He  has  got  a  way  of  talking  about  it  so  doftnite  and 
cold,  and  tolls  us  with  bis  chisel  bo  calmly  that  the  knight  had 
a  castle  to  attack,  or  the  saint  a  river  to  cross  dryshod.  without 
making  the  smallest  effort  to  describe  pietorially  either  castle  or 
river,  that  we  are  left  wholly  at  fault  as  to  the  natnre  of  the 
emotion  with  which  he  contemplated  the  real  objects.  But  that 
emotion,  as  the  intermediate  step  between  the  feelings  of  the 
Grecian  and  the  Modern,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  a«c«rtiiin  as  clearly 
w  posRible  ;  and,  therefon%  finding  it  not  at  tbia  {leHud  com- 
pletely exiiresM'd  in  visible  art,  wc  must,  m  we  did  with  the 
Greeks,  take  up  the  written  landscape  instead,  and  examine  this 
nodiieval  sentiment  as  wc  Hud  it  embodied  in  the  poem  of 
Panto. 

g  S9.  The  thing  that  must  first  strike  as  in  this  respect,  u 
wo  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  poem,  is,  nnqnestiouably,  tbe/or- 
miitity  of  its  landecaiic. 

Milton's  effort,  in  all  that  he  tells  ns  of  his  Inferno,  is  to 
make  it  indefinite  ;  Uanto's,  to  mako  it  dejinite.  Both,  indeed, 
describe  it  as  entered  through  gates  ;  but,  within  the  gate,  al! 
ia  wild  and  fenceless  witli  Milton,  having  indeed  it«  four  livois, 
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— the  liut  rest ige  of  thi>  metlimvul  tradition. — but  rivers  vbich 
flow  through  a  wast*  of  tnountuln  and  moorland,  and  by  "  tnsnv 
a  froxcn,  iiiaoy  a  fiery  Alp."  Bat  Danto's  Inferno  is  Accurately 
aeiiurat»d  into  circles  drawn  with  well-pointed  compaasca  ;  map- 
pcHJ  ami  jiroperly  snrveyed  in  every  direction,  trenched  in  a 
thoroughly  good  atylo  of  engineering  from  depth  to  dcpili,  iui4 
divided  in  th«  "  ii£cura/'»  middle"  (dritto  mezxo)  of  )t«  docposl 
aby«8,  inlOAConwntrio  aorica  of  ten  moiitH  itnd  emhurikmenbi, 
like  thoM  about  a  caatle,  witli  bridges  from  each  emluinktnvot 
to  the  next ;  preoinely  in  the  manner  of  those  hridges  over  Itid- 
dokol  uiid  Kuphnttiit,  whiuli  Mr.  Miicuubiy  think*  so  innocently 
doeif^od,  Hjipurontly  nut  aware  thut  ho  i»  ulso  latightnj;  at 
Dante.  Tlipw^  larger  tottvn  uro  of  rock,  itnd  the  bridges  also  ; 
but  as  tie  goes  further  into  detail,  Dante  tclLs  us  of  vurious 
minor  fosses  and  embankments,  in  which  ho  anxiously  points 
ont  to  iiH  nut  only  the  formality,  but  the  neatness  and  perfect- 
ness.  of  the  §touework.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  ri 
I'hlegethon,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  "  paved  with  steno  at  tlto 
torn,  and  at  the  sides,  and  ovtr  Ike  frfjfM  of  Ihe  sidet,"  just  u 
the  water  is  at  the  baths  of  Bulicame  ;  and  for  fear  we  should 
think  this  embankment  txt  all  larger  than  it  really  was,  Uunte 
odds,  carefully,  that  it  wa«  made  just,  like  the  embankments  of 
Ohcnt  or  Bruges  against  thi.^  iwn.  or  tliuse  in  Ijtmibardy  whidi 
bank  the  Breiitii,  only  "  not  so  high,  nor  ko  wide,"  as  an;  of 
tliesc.  And  bosiiles  the  trcnehus,  we  have  two  well-built  caa* 
tk>s  ;  one  like  Eehatanu,  with  seven  circuits  of  wall  (and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fair  strvam),  wherein  the  great  poets  and  sages  of 
antii^uity  live  ;  and  another,  h  great  fortified  city  with  walla  of 
iron,  red-hot,  and  a  deep  fosse  round  it,  and  full  of  "  grave  citi 
Kins," — the  city  of  Dis. 

g  30.  Now,  whether  this  be  in  what  we  modems  call  '*  gi 
taste,"  or  not,  I  do  not  mean  just  now  to  inquire— Dante  ha 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  t4wte,  but  wiUi  the  facts  of  what  he  had 
seen  :  only,  so  far  as  the  imsffinative  faculty  of  the  two  poets  U 
concerned,  note  that  Milton's  vagueness  is  not  the  sign  of  imagi- 
nation, but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as  it  is  signiflcative  in  the  mat- 
ter. For  it  do(>s  not  follow,  hecauso  Milten  did  not  map  out 
Inferno  aa  Dante  did,  tiiat  hti  could  not  have  done  so  if  ho  h. 
eliOHon  ;  only,  it  was  the  cosier  luid  less  imaginative  process  to 
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loave  it  vague  than  to  define  it.  Imagination  ia  always  the  Mta* 
iag  bikI  Assorting  faculty  ;  that  wliich  olmcures  or  ooiioouU  may 
be  judgmt'nt,  or  feeling,  but  not  invention,  Tho  invention, 
whether  good  or  bad,  iii  in  thu  uccurulc  engineering,  not  in  the 
tog  and  nncertjiiuty. 

g  31.  When  we  pasa  with  Dante  from  the  Inferno  to  Purga- 
tory, we  have  indeed  more  light  and  air.  but  no  more  liberty  ; 
being  now  confined  on  various  ledges  cut  into  a  mountain  aide, 
with  a  precipice  on  one  hand  and  a  vertical  wall  on  the  other  ; 
and.  lest  here  also  wo  should  make  any  mistake  about  mugai- 
tudea,  we  are  told  that  Uie  ledgos  were  eighteen  feet  wide,*  and 
that  the  aacent  from  one  to  the  other  was  by  atepa,  iniulu  like 
those  which  go  up  from  Florenr*  to  theehuroh  of  San  Minicto.t 

Lastly,  though  in  the  FariuliKC  there  in  perfwt  frwdom  and 
infinity  of  apace,  though  for  trenches  wo  have  planeta,  and  for 
corniws  constellationsi,  yet  there  ia  more  cadence,  procession, 
and  ordor  among  the  redeemed  souls  than  any  others  ;  they  tly, 
so  SB  to  describe  lettere  and  sentences  in  the  air,  and  rest  in  eir- 
olfis,  like  rainbows,  or  determinate  figures,  aa  of  a  crm^  and  an 
Mgle  ;  in  which  certain  of  the  more  glorified  natures  are  so  ur- 
ningod  as  to  furui  the  eye  of  the  bird,  while  those  most  highly 
blessed  are  arranged  with  their  white  i;rowdii  in  Icnilets,  so  as  to 
lorm  the  image  of  a  white  rose  in  the  midat  of  heaven. 

g  it'^.  Thus,  throughout  the  poem,  I  conceive  that  the  firet 
striking  character  of  its  scenery  is  intense  definition  ;  precisely 
the  refiectioo  of  that  deBniteness  which  we  have  already  traced 
in  pictorial  art.  But  the  second  point  which  seems  noteworthy 
is,  that  the  flat  ground  and  embanked  trenches  are  reserved  for 
the  Inferno  ;  and  that  the  entire  territory  of  the  Purgatory  is  a 
mountain,  thus  marking  the  sen§e  of  that  purifying  and  perfect- 
ing inflnenco  in  mountains  which  we  saw  tlie  mediajval  mind 
was  so  ready  to  suggest.  The  same  general  idea  is  indicated  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  jwem,  in  which  Dante  is  ovi^r- 
whelmed  by  fear  and  sorrow  in  jiassing  through  a  dark  forest, 
but  revives  on  seeing  the  sun  touch  the  top  of  a  hill,  afU^'rwarda 
called  by  Vir^l  "  the  pleasant  mount — the  cause  and  source  ot 
aU  delight." 

*  "  TbR«  time*  the:  Icegtli  of  a  hunum  body." — Purg.  x.  H. 
f  Purg.  xa.  IDS. 
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§33.  While,  however,  we  fln<i  Uiis greater  honnr  petit]  tnmonn* 
tains,  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  muoh  greater  tlrcad  nnd  iUh- 
liko  of  wq(kK  Wo  miw  thnt  Homer  Hoemed  tn  nttnch  a  plotutant 
idcH,  for  th«  most  part,  to  forcet*  ;  regarding  Uiem  >«  moutcm 
of  wualth  atiii  places  of  shelter;  nnd  vi>  finiV  POn«tant)y  an 
iilt'tt  of  tuu-ro(Inc«B  attached  to  tiwm,  as  1)ei»g  hanntvd  Lfi|wciitlly 
by  thf  gods  ;  so  that  even  tho  wood  whio)i  surrounds  the  hoiiso 
of  Circe  is  spoken  of  as  a  sucretl  thicket,  or  ratlwr,  us  a  sacred 
glade,  or  labyrinth  of  glades  (of  the  particular  wonl  need  I  ahull 
have  moiv  to  say  presently) ;  and  so  the  wood  is  i>oii<^ht  aa  a 
kindly  shelter  by  Uly^os,  in  spite  of  ila  wild  beasts ;  and  evi- 
dently regarded  with  great  affection  by  Sophocles,  for,  in  a  pas- 
sage whirh  is  always  regarded  by  readers  of  (Jreek  trage<iy  willi 
pocniiar  pleasure,  the  aged  and  blind  (Edipiis,  brought  t<i  rest  in 
"  the  sweetest  resting-place"  in  all  the  neighborhood  of  Athena, 
has  the  spot  deseribed  to  him  as  haunted  jHTpi'tnally  by  night- 
ingales, which  aing  "  in  the  grppn  glades  and  in  the  dark  iry, 
and  in  the  tliotiMand-friiited,  eiinlointi,  am!  wiiirlte«s  (liickot«  of 
the  gixl  "  (Bacchns);  the  idea  of  the  complete  shelter  from  wind 
and  Htm  being  here,  as  with  Ulysses,  the  uppermost  one.  After 
tliix  come  the  usnal  staples  of  Iand8ea{>e. — narGissns.  crocus, 
plenty  of  rain,  olive  trees  ;  and  lost,  and  the  greatest  boast  of 
all, — "  it  is  a  good  country  for  horses,  and  conveniently  by  the 
sea  ;"  bnfc  the  prominence  and  plmwantnosii  of  the  thick  wood 
in  thothonghts  of  the  writer  are  very  nutable  ;  whereas  to  DantO 
tlio  idea  of  a  forest  ia  exceeilingly  repiilitive,  i^n  that,  as  ju8t 
noticed,  in  the  opening  of  hia  jiik-tii,  he  cannot  eijircm  •  gencnj 
despair  about  life  more  atrongly  than  by  saying  ho  was  toat  in  a 
wood  so  savage  and  terrible,  that  "  oven  to  think  or  spoak  of  it 
isdintress, — it  was  so  bittor, — it  was  something  next  door  to 
death  ;"  nnd  one  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  all  the  Inferno  is  in  a 
forcet,  of  which  the  trees  are  haunted  by  lost  sonls  ;  while  (with 
only  one  exception.)  whenever  the  country  is  to  he  beautiful,  wa 
find  ourselves  coming  out  into  open  air  and  open  mi»idowB, 

It  is  (iiiite  true  that  thia  is  partly  a  eliaracterisHc.  not  merely 
of  Dante,  or  of  mediteval  writers,  but  of  soufhem  writers  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  forest,  being  with  them  higher 
upon  Uic  bills,  and  inon;  out  of  the  way  than  in  Uio  north  was 
generally  a  typu  of  luucly  and  eai^igo  places ;  whilo  iu  Bnglaad, 
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the  "  greenwood,"  coining  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  towim,  it 
wm  posaible  to  be  "  merry  in  tlie  good  greouwood,"  in  »  6<.>n«o 
which  an  Italian  oonld  not  have  iindersto<nl,  lleiico  Clmiuvr, 
Hjnnisfir,  and  Shakspore  send  their  favoritcH  por|><;tu:iHy  to  tho 
wootlii  for  plnaAure  or  meditation ;  and  tru.it  thttir  tender 
Cuimoc,  or  Ibwalind,  or  Hidona,  or  Silvia,  or  IVlphaibc,  wliero 
Piuitc  would  have  xent  no  one  but  »  condomnod  Mpirit.  Ncv<si'- 
thcl<MW,  there  i»  ulwitys  triKCaMe  in  the  niediicvul  mind  u  drcuil 
of  thick  foliage,  which  was  not  present  to  that  of  a  Greek  ;  so 
that,  even  in  the  north,  wo  have  our  Horrowtol  "  childroQ  in  tho 
vood^"  and  block  hunUmcn  of  the  IlnrLz  foreiitfl,  and  such  other 
wood  terrors  ;  the  principal  reaeon  for  tho  diHerenco  being  that 
a  Greek,  being  by  no  meiins  given  to  travelling,  regarded  his 
woods  aa  ao  mnch  valuable  property  ;  and  if  ho  ever  went  into 
them  for  pleasure  expected  to  meet  one  or  two  gods  in  the  course 
of  his  walk,  but  no  banditti ;  while  a  raodiaival.  mnch  moro  of 
a  solitary  trainer,  and  flX[>eoting  to  moot  with  no  god«  in-tho 
thickets,  but  only  wiUi  thiuvos,  or  a  hostile  ambush,  or»  boar, 
besidcB  »  great  deal  of  LroubluHoiiKi  ground  for  his  horse,  and  a 
very  serious  chance,  next  to  a  eortainty,  of  luring  hia  way,  uatu- 
roily  kept  in  the  open  ground  us  long  as  ho  could,  and  regarded 
tlie  forests,  in  general,  willi  anything  but  an  eye  of  favor. 

§  3-t.  Tho«e,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  which  must 
strike  us,  when  we  first  broadly  think  of  tho  poem  us  compai'od 
with  classical  work.     Lut  us  now  go  a  little  more  into  detail. 

As  Ilomcr  g>ive  us  an  ideal  laudsi;a]>e,  which  even  a  god 
might  have  been  pleased  to  behold,  so  Dante  gives  us,  fortu- 
nately, an  ideal  landscape,  which  is  G|>ocially  intended  for  th« 
terrestrial  paradise^  And  it  will  doublleaa  be  with  some  sur- 
priw.  after  our  reflections  above  on  the  general  tone  of  Dunle'0 
fcelinga,  that  we  find  ourselves  hero  first  entering  a/ores/,  and 
tliat  even  a  thick  forest.  Uut  there  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in 
this.  With  any  other  poet  than  Dante,  it  might  have  l>een  re- 
garded M  a  wanton  inconsistency.  Not  so  with  him  :  by  glanc- 
ing back  to  tho  two  lines  which  explain  the  nature  of  rara<liac, 
we  sliall  Bflo  what  he  moans  by  it.  Virgil  tella  him.  as  he  enters 
it,  "  Henceforward,  take  thine  own  pleasure  for  guide  ;  thou  art 
beyond  tlie  steep  ways,  and  beyond  ^I  Art ;" — meaning,  titat 
the  [icrfectly  purified   and  noble   human  creaturo,  ha\iitg  no 
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pl(>naure  but  in  right,  is  past  all  DRort,  and  ptust  all  rule.  Art 
iiM  no  existence  for  suL-h  u  Win;;.  Ilpncfi,  the  first  aim  of 
Duntp,  in  hia  landscape  imagery,  is  to  show  evidence  of  thia 
iwrfitct  liberty,  and  of  the  purity  and  sinlessneas  of  the  new 
(Kitiiw,  converting  pathless  ways  into  happy  onoa.  S<i  that  all 
those  fcnM*  and  formalisms  which  had  Iwen  needed  for  him  is 
imperfoetion,  uro  removed  in  this  pantdiso  ;  und  oven  th«  path- 
Ic^senras  of  the  wood,  the  mo^st  droudful  ihtiij;  poBsihle  to  bim  in 
his  duys  of  sin  and  shortcoming,  is  now  a  joy  to  him  in  his  days 
of  purity.  And  as  the  fencelossneas  and  tliicket  of  sin  led  to  the 
fettered  and  fearful  order  of  eternal  punishment,  so  the  fence- 
lefutneas  and  thicket  of  the  free  virtue  lead  to  the  loving  and 
constellated  order  of  eternal  happiness. 

§  35,  This  forest,  then,  is  very  like  that  of  (3olonos  in  aev- 
cral  resjiects — in  ita  poai^e  and  sweetness,  and  number  of  hinU  ; 
it  differs  from  it  only  in  lotting  a  light  breeze  through  it,  l>eing 
therefore  somewhat  thinner  than  the  Greek  wood  ;  the  tender 
lines  which  tell  of  the  voices  of  the  birds  mingling  witli  the 
wind,  and  of  the  leaves  all  turning  one  way  beforo  it,  have  lioea 
more  or  less  copied  by  every  poet  since  Dante's  time.  They  are, 
BO  far  88  I  know,  the  sweetest  passage  of  wood  description  which 
exists;  in  literature. 

Beforo,  however,  Dante  baa  gone  far  in  this  wood, — that  is 
to  Biiy,  only  so  fur  aa  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  place  whvru  ho 
ent«red  it,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  of  the  light  under  the  boughe  of 
the  outside  trees,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  thin  wood  indood 
if  hi;  did  not  do  this  in  aoine  (juarter  of  a  mile's  walk, — he  cornea 
to  a  little  river,  three  paces  over,  which  bends  the  bUduc  of  graaa 
to  the  left,  with  u  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  and  in  this 
meadow 

"  A  liuly.  KTBced  with  solitude,  who  went 

8iuging,  nod  si-Uliig  HoniT  by  flowi-r  nport. 

By  wbich  Ihc  pnlh  ahc  w«lk«l  on  wnn  liraipTGDt. 
'Ah.  la<ly  licuutLful.  ihat  liwhtiiKnn 

Id  lunula  nf  love,  if  I  uiuy  trust  ihj  face, 

Wliicli  iisL-lli  lo  beat  nilncMn  of  llic  buiiit. 

Lul  tikiog  fiiiai:  on  Ihur.'  inid  1.  '  to  truca 
Thy  |iath  it  lilitu  closer  to  Iho  Klinrv. 

Wlion  I  luity  rvu]]  lliv  henrStig  uf  thy  laya. 

Hum  minduet  mu.  liuw  ProitirpiDe  ol  yon 
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Apiwrod  In  minh  n  plnm,  wliat  time  her  moUier 
IiO*t  luT,  anil  (Jic  llic  spring,  for  cvermoro.* 
As.  poiuliiig  iiuwriwiLnl«  uiii]  to  one  aaothor 

Hit  feci.  It  Indy  IwiiJi^tli  in  tlit  Oudco, 
And  luirt-ly  «-lliitli  <mv  licfore  tliP  oOier, 
Thus,  on  tlic  ATiirliH  nnd  tht^  tuUTron  glnnrc 

or  Howcrf.  wltli  mnllon  mriliU'nlikr  >t)ii;  bent 
(Ucr  mixlesl  eyi<lidii  ilriiopiii);  liiid  nskuuce)  ; 
And  Ihrm  slic  gave  m>'  wialies  Uielr  coDtcnt, 

Approftching.  so  ttiat  her  BWti't  melodioB 
Arrivi^d  iipou  tiiiuu  «»  witb  what  Ihry  mcuoL 
Wlii-n  limt  shi-  cnuii-  Kinongwl  the  bluil««,  thai  rise. 

Already  wctlod,  from  the  goodly  river, 
She  graced  luc  by  Uic  lifting  of  her  eye*. ' '  (Catlbt.) 

g  3C.  I  Itiivo  given  t1iie  piuAnfo  at  I«ngt)i,  hecaaao,  for  onr 
purpoeeit,  it  is  by  much  the  mu«t  importunt,  Dot  only  in  I>»i)t«, 
bat  ID  the  whole  circlo  of  iwclry.  This  Iiulv,  otwwrvt;,  kUukU  on 
the  opposite  sidi!  o(  the  little  etrcum,  which,  prueuntly,  sho  <ix- 
plaina  to  Uanto  la  Lethe,  having  power  to  cause  forgetfiilness  of 
all  ovil,  and  she  Btaiicls  just  ainonf;  the  bent  blades  of  grasfl  at  ita 
edge.  She  ia  first  soon  gathering  flower  from  llowor,  then  "  pass- 
ing continually  the  muitituiliiiiiiiA  tlowori*  tlirouj^h  her  h.'inda," 
smiling  til  the  same  tiirio  ho  brightly,  that  }wr  lir«t  wlilrcss  to 
Dantv  iii  to  provent  him  from  won<ioring  at  her,  aaying,  "  if  he 
will  nimcmbor  the  verso  of  the  ninety-second  I'salm,  beginning 
'  J>dootanti,'  he  will  know  why  she  is  so  happy," 

And  turning  to  the  verse  of  the  Psalm,  we  find  it  written, 
"  Thou.  Ijord,  hfwt  made  n»e  glad  through  Thy  works.  I  will 
triumph  t«  i/ie  works  of  Thy  hands  ;"  or,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  iMiite  would  read  it, — 

"  CJuiti  ildccUaii  mu.  Domiot;,  in  fiiciuni  tun, 
Rt  in  i>|x!ritius  ninnuiim  TniLnim  oxiittnbo." 

§  37.  Xow  we  Roul'l  not,  for  tin  itist^ant  Iiiive  hnH  any  difliculty 
in  understanding  this,  but  tliat,  nomo  way  further  on  in  the  [Ktom, 
this  lady  is  ndled  Matildti,  unil  it  is  with  reason  supposed  by  tho 
commentators  to  bo  tho  groat  OouDtcKs  Matilda  of  tho  olevonth 
century  ;  notable  oipially  for  hiT  ootwek^i  iiotivity,  Iicr  brilliant 
political  geiiiun,  hur  perfect  piety,  and  her  deep  rDveron«e  for  the 
aoo  of  Ruine.     This  Ooiintesit  Matilda  is  therefore  Dunto'a  guide 
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in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  lu  Bcutrico  in  iiftt^rwunit  in  tho  colos- 
tial ;  each  of  them  halving  a  spiritnni  un<l  synilwlic  chnractor  ia 
their  glorifietl  gtatc^  jct  rctnitiiiig  their  dolitiito  pvrAonality. 

Tho  queatian  is,  then,  what  ia  tho  Eymbolic  character  of  the 
CounU-sa  Matilda,  as  the  guidiug  spirit  of  the  t«rreatrial  jtani- 
ditit;  ?  liefuri!  I)ajit«  had  Gotoi'od  this  paradise  ho  had  rciitcd  on 
a  Ktep  of  Hholviug  mck,  and  as  he  watched  the  stara  he  slept,  and 
dreamed,  and  thud  tells  us  what  he  saw  : — 

"  A  kcty,  yoiing  luid  Imaiitiful,  I  iln-nmul. 

Was  po*«iiig  o'er  n  lea ;  ami,  as  slw  came, 

Mi-ibuti^lit  1  Mtw  bcr  erer  uid  anoo 

noniling  tu  cuU  tho  flowvrii ;  und  Uitu  ab«  Btmg  i 
'  Know  yv.  whocvi-r  of  my  nrnno  would  nok. 

That  I  am  Ii«nh  ;  for  my  brow  la  wonvo 

A  gnrlaud,  Ui^se  fiilr  ImiidH  iinwcwiod  ply  i 

Tu  jiluaiH-  me  al  llie  crystal  luirtur.  Lure 

I  rtcck  mc    But  my  sinter  Iluphel,  nbo 

Itofore  liiT  glnm  nliidm  llic  tlvcUmK  day, 

llor  rudiaot  eyw  belioldlug.  cliamiod  no  hna 

Tliiiu  1  witli  liiU  duliglitfui  task.     Her  J«j? 

In  contumplotion,  a»  in  labor  mine*  " 

This  vision  of  Rachel  and  Leah  haa  been  alwajs,  and  Trith 
unqucslio liable  truth,  ruccired  as  a  typo  of  tho  Active  ami  Con- 
tcRiplative  life,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  dirisionn  of 
tho  paradise  whi<?li  Dante  is  about  to  enter.  Therefore  tho  un- 
wcariod  spirit  of  the  Countess  Matilda  is  understood  Co  repreacnt 
the  Active  life,  which  forms  tho  felicity  of  Karlh  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Itcutrioe  the  G»ii  tern  plat  ivo  life,  which  fornu  tho  felicity  of 
IltaTon.  This  intiirpa-luliun  up}H--ar*  at  first  straightforward 
and  certain  ;  hut  it  lius  rujgsvd  Count  of  exactly  th«  moei  im- 
portanL  fact  in  the  two  ptissiigott  which  wu  have  to  oxpluin.  Ob- 
Gcrro  :  Leah  gatliers  i\w  fl»wej'K  to  decorate  htraolf,  and  deliglit« 
in  Jier  Oirn  Labor.  ItucJit'l  eita  silent,  contemplating  herself, 
and  delights  in  Uer  Own  Imago.  These  are  tho  types  of  the 
Unglorifiod  Active  and  Contemplative  powers  of  Man.  But 
Itcatrico  and  Matilda  are  the  same  powers,  Ulorilled.  And  how 
arc  they  Ulorilled?  fjOith  t<>uk  delight  in  her  own  tabor ;  but 
Matilda— *' in  ojwribus  manuum  Taarum" — 'in  <7mf'>  labor: 
ICiuihcl  in  the  sight  of  her  own  face ;  Beatrice  in  ttiu  eight  of 
iiwi's/ace. 
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§  38,  And  thus,  when  afterwards  Dnntc  sees  Bt'ittriGO  ott  ber 
throne,  »nd  praya  hpr  that,  when  he  himself  Hhnll  die,  she  would 
receive  bim  with  kindness,  Ucutrico  merely  looks  down  forau 
ioEtiiat,  and  answcrx  with  u  oinglv  Bmilo,  then  "  towards  thu 
eternal  fountain  turns." 

Theroforo  it  is  evident  that  Dant«  distinKiiiebcts  in  both 
ciiseo,  not  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  between  perfect  iind 
imperfect  happincsa,  wbetber  in  earth  or  hearen.  The  actiro 
life  which  has  only  the  service  vf  man  for  its  ond,  and  tbereforo 
gftthers  lowers,  with  Li>uh,  for  its  own  decoration,  is  indeed 
happy,  hut  not  perfectly  so  ;  it  boa  only  the  happiness  of  the 
dream,  belonging  essentially  to  the  dream  of  bunmii  life,  and 
pnsaitig  nway  with  it.  Uut  the  active  life  whidi  laborit  for  the 
more  and  more  discovery  of  (jod'a  work,  in  perfectly  h»ppy,  und 
is  the  life  of  the  tcrroHtrial  paradiw,  being  u  true  forcUwte  of 
heaven,  and  l>eginntng  in  earth,  ns  h«nvcii's  vcttibiilc.  So  also 
the  contomplatico  life  which  !«  cuncornod  with  human  feeling 
and  tbongbt  und  beauty — the  life  which  is  in  earthly  poetry  and 
imagery  of  noble  curlbly  emotion — in  happy,  but  it  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  dreiim  ;  thu  oontcmplativo  lift'  which  hns  tiod'a 
person  and  love  in  Christ  for  its  object,  has  the  happiness  of 
eternity.  But  because  this  higher  happiness  is  also  begun  here 
on  earth,  Beatrice  descends  to  earth  ;  and  when  rovejiled  to 
Dant«  ilrst,  ho  sees  the  image  of  the  twofuld  porsotuUity  of 
Christ  relieoted  in  her  eyen  ;  a&  the  flowerti,  whii^h  are,  to  llio 
niediffival  heart,  the  chief  work  of  Qod,  are  for  ^vor  pawing 
tliniugh  Matilda'tt  hnnd*. 

%  311.  Now,  ttiereforc,  we  »oo  tlutt  Dante,  ns  tbo  great  pfo- 
phetic  csponont  of  the  heart  of  tbo  Middle  AguM,  has,  by  the 
tip*  of  thu  spirit  of  Matilda,  declared  iho  niudiievul  faith, — that 
;ill  |H'rft't't  activu  life  was  '*  the  cxpruswion  of  muii's  delight  tit 
Qiid'»  work ;"  and  that  all  tlioir  political  and  warlike  energy,  as 
f)dly  shown  in  the  mortal  life  of  Matilda,  was  yet  inferior  and 
impure.— the  energy  of  the  divam, — compared  with  that  which 
on  the  opposite  hank  of  Ijc-tbe  stood  "  clmosiug  fl<jwor  fnini 
tlowcr."  And  what  joy  and  [h'iujo  Uhic;  >voi-e  in  thiit  work  is 
marked  by  Matilda's  being  tbo  {lerson  wbu  diitws  Danto  through 
the  «trc-)ini  of  Lethe,  so  as  to  make  him  forget  all  sin,  and  all 
sorrow  :   throwing  bur  urnu  rouud  him,  ihe  pliinges  bis  head 
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under  the  irari^s  of  it ;  then  draws  bim  throngh,  crying  to  him, 
**  hold  me,  kol/i  vie"  (ticmmi,  ticmmi),  and  to  prceenta  hiro, 
thiu  bathed,  free  from  rU  jiainful  incnior;,  at  the  feet  of  the 
spirit  of  tlie  more  heavenly  contemplation. 

§  40,  Tlio  reader  will,  I  think,  now  see,  with  flnffu-iont  diE- 
tinctnoBS,  why  I  called  tliia  {iii'MagA  the  most  important,  fur  our 
present  purposes,  in  tho  whole  circle  of  ]>oetr7.  For  it  contoina 
the  (irst  grciit  confi-nsion  of  tho  discovery  hy  tho  human  niuo  (1 
mean  as  a  mutter  of  ex))crienw,  not  of  rerclation),  tliut  thoir 
Iia|)pincES  was  not  in  tlienigflveM,  and  that  their  labor  wius  not  to 
have  their  own  service  as  its  chief  end.  It  embodies  in  a  few 
etjilabtes  the  sealing  diSerenco  between  the  Greek  and  the  medi- 
ipval.  in  that  the  former  songht  the  flower  and  herb  for  his  own 
iiacR,  the  latter  for  tiod'a  honor  ;  tho  former,  primarily  and  on 
priiicii>]e,  contf^mplHtod  liia  own  licauty  and  the  workinga  of  his 
own  niiiicl,  and  tliu  latter,  jiriuiunly  and  on  prinoiple,  contflm- 
plateil  Olirist's  bcanty  and  tho  workings  of  tht^  mind  of  Christ. 

g  41.  I  will  not  at  present  follow  up  this  eabject  any  far- 
ther ;  it  being  enough  that  we  have  thus  got  to  the  root  of  it, 
and  have  a  great  declaration  of  the  central  medlteval  pur|KMe, 
whereto  wc  may  n^tnrn  for  aolution  of  all  future  questions.  I 
would  only,  thcreforp,  desire  tho  rejwlcr  now  to  coni|iare  the 
Stones  of  V^enice,  vol.  i.  chap.  xx.  gg  15.  Ifl. :  tho  Seven  Lamps 
of  Atchitoctni-e,  chap,  iv,  g  3. ;  and  the  second  volumo  of  Ouh 
work.  Chap.  !i.  g§  9.  10.,  and  Chap.  ni.  §  10.  ;  that  he  may,  in 
these  several  phiecs,  ohservo  how  gradually  onr  conclosions  are 
knitting  Uiomsolves  tog(^ther  as  wc  arc  able  to  determine  more 
and  more  of  the  auoeesetve  qno^tions  that  come  before  us  :  and, 
finally,  to  compare  the  two  inlercsting  pn«itag««  in  Wordsworth, 
which,  without  any  memory  of  Dante,  nevertlieles*.  a*  if  by 
some  B{)ocial  ordaining,  describe  in  mutters  of  modem  life  exact- 
ly the  soothing  or  felicitous  powers  of  the  two  active  spirita  of 
Danto — Leah  and  Matilda,  Gxcnrsion,  book  t,  line  0O8.  to  C35., 
and  book  vi.  line  103.  to  214. 

g  -12.  Having  tlin«  reepived  from  Ilante  this  great  lesson,  ua 
to  the  Apirit  in  wliicli  nii-dia'val  hindiicajHi  id  to  lie  understood, 
what  eW  we  have  to  note  revjiecting  it,  at  Meu  in  hia  poem,  will 
bo  comparalivvly  gtraightforwai'tl  and  wisy.  And  Brst,  we  ha*o 
to  observe  the  place  occupied  in  hia  miud  by  eolor.      It  hu 
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already  bwn  shown,  in  the  Stonm  of  Venioo,  toI.  ii.  chap.  t. 
gg  30 — 34.,  that  color  is  the  moHt  sacrtil  ctAoienl  o(  nil  visibto 
things.  Ilonoo,  as  the  mcdio'vitl  mim]  ooiitvmjiIatAcl  thorn  lirtit 
for  their  sacredness,  wo  «lioulii,  hi.'fi>rohiind,  oipcct  that  the  first 
thing  it  would  bi'Ixc  would  be  Ihc  color  ;  and  that  wo  should  find 
its  «xjires6ioiis  aiid  rcnderiiigx  uf  color  iii(imt«ly  more  loTiog  and 
nccnmtc  tliun  among  the  Grc«kK. 

g  43.  Accordingly,  the  OrOTk  sense  of  color  eeoma  to  have 
been  so  coni)mrativ(!l}-  dim  and  nncertain,  that  it  ia  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  the  real  idea  wn«  which  they  attached 
to  any  word  allnding  to  hue  :  and  above  all,  color,  though  ploaa- 
ant  to  their  eyes,  aa  to  those  of  ail  human  boings,  Hcems  nerer  to 
have  hacn  imprcasivo  to  their  feelings.  They  liked  jiurjilo,  on 
the  whole,  the  best ;  b«t  there  was  no  senso  of  cheerful iii;«i  or 
ploamntncca  in  one  color,  and  gtoom  in  another,  such  n»  Iho 
metliievttis  had. 

For  iiistancfl.  when  Aeliillea  goes,  in  great  anger  and  aqrrow, 
to  complain  to  Thetis  of  the  scorn  done  him  by  Agamemnon, 
the  sea  appears  to  him  "  wine-colored, "  One  might  think  this 
meant  that  the  Hca  looked  dark  and  red  dish -purple  to  him,  in  a 
kind  of  Ryinputhy  with  hia  anger.  But  we  tnrn  to  the  pna»ag« 
of  SophooJes,  whicli  line  lx>cn  above  qnote<l — a  pa'wiige  peotiliiirly 
intended  to  express  peace  and  rest — and  we  find  that  the  birds 
sing  among  *' wine-colorod"  ivy.  Tho  uncertainty  of  concep- 
tion of  the  lino  itself,  and  entire  absence  of  expressive  character 
in  tho  word,  could  hardly  Im  more  clearly  manifested. 

§  44.  Again  :  I  said  the  (Ircek  liked  pnqile,  aa  a  general 
source  of  enjoyment,  better  than  any  other  color.  So  he  did  , 
and  so  all  healthy  persons  who  have  eye  for  color,  and  arc  un- 
prejudiced about  it,  do ;  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  for  a 
reason  proHcntly  to  be  noted.  But  00  far  waa  this  inHtinctivo 
preference  for  piiqile  from  giving,  in  the  Greek  mind,  any  con- 
sisleiitly  chcerfnl  or  sacred  tutsDcintton  to  tho  ootor,  that  liomur 
constantly  calls  death  "  purple  death." 

%  45,  Again  :  in  the  passage  of  Bopliocles,  so  often  sjioken 
of.  I  said  there  was  some  diflicnlty  rcsjtccting  a  word  often 
tvauflliited  "thickets."  I  believe,  myself,  it  means  glades; 
literally,  "going  places"  in  tho  woods, — that  is  to  say,  places 
where,  either  uatnrally  or  by  force,  the  trees  separate,  so  as  to 
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give  eomo  nccomiible  avenuo.  Now,  Sopliocles  tells  us  the  birda 
Mtng^iii  llicite  "  yrefiti  going  plnvi:*  ;"  und  we  tiike  up  the  expres- 
Bion  gratefully,  t,liiiil(ing  tho  oW  Greek  iienx-ived  and  enjoyed, 
ws  ire  do,  ttie  nv/wt  fM  ot  tli«  cminonUy  yrmtt  light.  Uii-t>uglt  Uw 
Ivavos  when  il>cy  ure  u  little  thinner  thiuiiii  the  huurt  uf  tlio 
vuud.  Btit  wi;  turn  to  the  tragedy  of  Ajux,  and  uro  ntnch 
flhakon  in  otir  conclusion  nboat  tlie  meaning  of  th«  irord,  when 
wt>  nrc  told  Dint  the  body  of  Ajnx  is  to  lie  unburied,  and  be  eaten 
by  seit-birdii  on  the  "  green  sand.''  The  (oriuation,  geologically 
diBtinguished  by  that  title,  was  certainly  not  known  to  Sopho- 
cles ;  and  the  only  conclnsion  which,  it  Aeema  to  me,  we  can 
come  to  under  the  circnmatanees, — OitKutning  Ariel's*  authority 
tu*  to  tho  color  o(  jmHty  ciiiid,  iind  ihe  ancient  mariiior's  (or, 
rather,  liiit  licarer'fi  f)  tut  to  tlio  oolwr  of  ugly  suid,  to  tic  couclu- 
•ivc. — ia  thiit  Sophook«  really  did  not  know  green  f rora  jcUow 
or  brown. 

§.40.  Now,  without  going  ont  of  the  terrestriiil  paradise,  in 
which  Danto  last  loft  us,  wo  shall  be  abl«  at  onco  to  compan 
with  thig  Greek  incertitude  the  precision  of  the  mediteval  eye 
for  color.  Some  throe  arrowHights  further  ap  into  the  w<kk1  we 
come  to  A  tall  iree.  irhleh  ih  at  Untt  barren,  but,  utter  oomo  little 
time,  Yisihly  ojiens  into  flowoni,  of  u  color  "  less  than  that  of 
roBC^  but  moro  than  that  of  violvtc." 

It  certainty  would  not  l>c  possiblo,  in  words,  to  come  nearer 
to  the  definition  of  the  exact  hue  which  Dante  nifant — that  of 
the  a}>ple- blossom.  Had  he  employed  any  simple  color-phraae, 
as  a  "  palo  pink,"  or  "  violet-pink,"  or  any  other  snch  com- 
hined  expression,  he  still  oonld  not  have  completely  gut  at  tlte 
delicacy  of  the  hue  ;  he  might  jxirhaps  have  indicated  its  kind, 
hut  not  Mi  tt^ndenie^  ;  hut  hy  tikking  the  ntse-leaf  as  the  type 
of  the  delicato  red,  and  then  enfeebling  this  with  the  violet 
grey,  he  gets,  as  closely  as  language  can  carry  him,  to  the  com- 
plete rendering  of  the  vision,  though  it  is  evidently  felt  by  him 
to  1)0  in  its  [perfect  bcanty  inelTablc  ;  and  nghtly  so  felt,  for  ot  all 
lovely  things  which  gntoe  the  spring  time  in  our  fair  temi>erate 

*  "  Come  unto  (licse  n^imt  muds." 

\  "  Ami  ilioii  nrt  long,  anil  Inak.  and  imn, 
A;*  b  Uie  ribbed  ant  mad.'' 
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zone,  I  luit  not.  guic  but  ttiiji  Mrisxoming  of  tho  applo-trcc  is  the 
fairest.  At  all  ovcnta.  I  find  it  aj^iiocintEMl  in  my  mind  with  four 
other  kinds  of  color,  certainly  |>rinL'ii>al  among  the  gifta  of  the 
northern  earth,  namely : 

\»t.  Boll  gentiiins  growing  <-lo«c  together,  mixod  wi:h  lilicn  of 
the  viiJIey,  on  tho  Jiini  ]>ii£turG». 

Sod.  Alpine  rosfj)  with  dow  ujion  Uioin,  under  low  tav*  of  Diorn- 
ing  sun*htne,  touching  the  topa  of  the  flower*, 

3rd.  Itell  heather  in  muss,  in  fnll  light,  nt  sunset. 

4lli.  White  nitrciasutt  (red-ecntred)  in  moss,  ou  tho  Vcvay  pas- 
tures, in  sunshine,  after  rsin. 

And  I  knov  not  where  in  the  group  to  plaoe  the  wreaths  of 
ii|iple-blu»soTn»,  in  tlie  Vovay  orchitrd»,  witli  the  fjir-off  hlne  of 
tlio  lake  of  Geneva  seen  brtwcen  tho  flower*. 

A  Oreek,  however,  would  huvc  regarded  thiM  blossom  simply 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Devonshire  farmer,  as  hcfiring  on  the  proba- 
ble price  of  cider,  and  wonld  have  called  it  red,  cerulean,  pur- 
ple, whito,  hyiirinlhinc,  or  generally  "  aglaos,"  agreeable,  as  hap- 
|)oned  to  suit  tii«  ver«e. 

g  47.  Again  :  we  Imvo  scon  how  fond  tho  Oreck  was  of  com- 
posing  his  panidiK<.!S  of  nkther  damp  grass  ;  but  that  in  this 
fondness  for  grass  there  was  always  an  undercurrent  of  eonsid-. 
vnition  for  his  horses ;  and  tlio  characters  in  it  which  pleased 
him  most  were  its  depth  and  freshnoAH  ;  not  it^  color.  Now,  if 
we  remember  carefully  tho  general  expressions,  respecting  griufs, 
used  in  modern  literature,  I  think  nearly  the  commoueHt  that 
occnrs  to  ns  will  be  that  of  "  enamelled  "  turf  or  Rward.  This 
phrase  is  usually  employed  by  our  ptwudo-iwet^,  liko  all  their 
other  phraaes,  without  knowing  what  it  mcains,  bccauite  it  has 
been  used  hy  other  writers  before  them,  and  beeaii*!  they  do 
not  know  what  else  to  say  of  gmss.  If  wo  were  to  ask  them 
wliat  enamel  was,  they  could  not  tell  us  ;  and  if  we  asked  why 
grass  was  like  enamel,  they  could  not  tell  us.  TIic  expression 
has  a  meaning,  however,  anO  one  peculiaily  charactcristio  of 
mediawal  and  modern  temper. 

g  48.  The  tirst  instance  I  know  of  its  right  nse,  though  very 
probablyit  had  been  soemployed  before,  is  in  Dante.  Tlie  Hghtr 
oouB  spirits  of  Uie  pro-Christian  ages  arc  seen  by  him,  though 
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in  tho  Inferno,  yet  in  a  plaoo  open,  lumiRoiiii,  nnd  bigh,  walk 
upon  th«  "  gr«en  onuncl."  I 

I  am  vory  sum  that  Onnto  did  not  nm  tliu  phnw  as  vel 
it.  Ho  knew  wo1l  what  cnnmcl  wa«  ;  and  bis  rcadora,  in  ni 
to  nndcrstund  him  thoroiiglily.  miixt  romombur  wbat  it  ia,i 
vitrouuH  paste,  dissalvctl  in  w»tvr,  mixed  with  rautallic oxide% 
f;ivo  it  tho  opiivity  utid  tho  color  reqtiirod,  sproad  in  a  tin 
Ktitto  on  motal,  and  itfterwardti  hiinlotied  by  firo,  so  aa  nevei 
change.  And  I>anto  moans,  in  using  this  nioUphor  of 
grass  of  tho  inforno,  to  mark  that  it  ta  laid  as  a  tempering  a 
cooling  BiiVmtance  over  tho  dark,  metaJlir,  gloomy  ground  ;  | 
yet  BO  liiirdened  by  tho  fire,  that  it  is  not  any  more  fresh 
liriog  graaa,  bnt  a  amooth,  silent,  lifeless  bed  of  eternal  grM 
And  wo  know  liow  hiiril  Dante's  idea  of  it  vaa  ;  bccauitv  aft 
wards,  in  whiit  ia  }K-r)iaps  tlio  most  awful  paiwkgo  of  tliu  vthi 
Inforno,  when  the  tlii-eo  furies  ri«o  at  ifto  lop  of  tlie  buroii 
tower,  and  eatehing  Kiglit  of  Dante,  and  not  being  ablo  to  ^ 
at  him,  Ehriek  wihlly  for  the  Gorgon  to  cumo  np  loo,  that  tb 
may  turn  him  into  stono, — tho  word  sloas  is  not  hard  enoq 
for  them.  Stone  might  crumble  away  after  it  was  made,  I 
Romelliing  with  life  might  grow  apon  it ;  no,  it  shall  not 
itonc  ;  thvy  will  make  enamel  of  him  ;  uoUiing  can  grow  oult 
tli»t ;  it  ia  dead  for  ever.*  J 

"  Vcnga  MpHiim,  nilatamaMfim^ta."  I 

g  -19,  Now,  almost  in  the  opening  of  tho  Pnrgatory,  as  thi 
ax  the  entrance  of  the  Inforno,  we  find  a  company  of  great  o]| 
resting  in  a  grimy  place.  But  the  idea  of  the  grass  now  ia  rt 
dtlTcrent.  The  word  now  nwil  is  not  "  enamel,"  hut  "  heT^ 
and  instead  of  hoing  merely  grei-n,  it  ia  covered  with  floworri 
many  colors.  With  tho  iisuul  modtmval  nccnracy,  Danbo  iaat 
on  tolling  ns  precisely  what  thcso  colow  were,  and  liow  briga 
which  ho  does  by  naming  tho  Hctnul  pigments  iifcd  in  illiimil 
lion, — "  Uold,  and  fine  silver,  and  cochineal,  and  white  lefl 
and  Indian  wood,  serene  and  lucid,  and  fi-osh  emorald,  j^ 
broken,  would  liave  been  eicelled.  as  less  is  by  greater,  by  |j 
flowers  and  grass  of  tho  place."  It  is  evident  tl»at  the  "  <n 
dntld  "  h(TC  tnciLns  the  cmemid  green  of  the  illiimiiiaton  ; 

*  Cooiparo  parallel  [uwsn^.  Bulking  Duate  lianl  or  chaugclcM  ta  j 
puis.  Till.  114. 
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n  fresh  emerald  is  no  brighter  than  ono  which  Is  not  frosh,  and 
Ditiite  wtw  not  ono  to  ttirow  nway  hid  wurtU  thus.  Observe, 
th<'ii,  we  hitvo  horc  the  idoa  of  the  gvowth,  life,  and  variegation 
<»f  the  "  green  herb,"  as  opposed  to  the  smalto  of  the  Iiitcniii ; 
but  the  colors  of  the  varieRation  are  iUiistrat«d  and  defined  by 
tlic  referenee  to  actual  jiigments ;  and,  observe,  because  tlio 
other  colors  are  rather  bright,  the  bine  ground  (Indian  wood, 
indigo?)  ia  »o)ier  ;  lucid,  but  serene  ;  and  presently  two  angtds 
enter,  who  are  dressed  in  green  drii|H>ry.  but  of  a  palor  green 
thim  tlie  gr:iss,  which  Dante  nmrk«,  by  telling  ns  that  it  was 
"  the  green  of  leaves  juBt  buddud." 

§50.  lu  all  tliift,  I  wish  the  reader  toobserTotwo  things : 
first,  the  general  carefulness  of  the  poet  in  defining  color,  dii- 
tinguisbing  it  precisely  as  a  piiinter  would  (opiwHcd  to  the 
Greek  carelessness  about  it)  ;  and,  aeeomlly,  his  regarding  the 
grass  for  its  groe>iincgs  and  variegation,  nithcr  than,  as  a  Greek 
would  have  done,  for  il«  depth  and  froBliniss.  This  greenness  or 
brightness,  and  vuricgaiiun,  are  taken  up  by  lat«r  and  modem 
poets,  as  the  things  intended  to  be  chiefly  ex prpsmed  by  the  word 
"  enamelled  ;"  and,  gradually,  the  term  is  taken  io  iiidicuU^  iiny 
kind  of  bright  and  interchangeable  coloring  ;  there  Iwiiig  always 
this  much  of  propriety  about  it,  when  used  of  greennward,  that 
such  sward  is  Iiidet^d,  like  cufLmel,  a  coat  of  bright  color  on  a 
coraparutively  dark  ground;  and  is  thuit  a  sort  of  natural  jew- 
elry and  puiiit«r'8  work,  different  from  loose  and  largo  vegeta- 
tion. The  word  is  oft«n  awkwardly  and  falsely  used,  by  the 
later  poets,  of  all  kinds  of  growth  and  color  ;  as  by  Milton  of 
the  flowers  of  Paradise  showing  themselves  over  its  wall  ;  but  it 
retains,  neTertheless,  through  all  iU  jiidcd  inanity,  some  half- 
unconsoious  vestige  of  the  old  sense,  even  to  the  present  day. 

§  SI.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  several  important  deductions 
to  he  made  from  these  fiiets.  The  tireek,  we  have  seen,  de- 
lighted in  the  grass  for  its  usefulness  ;  the  mediieval,  as  ali'o  we 
niiidems,  for  it«  color  and  beauty.  Hut  both  dwell  on  it  im  tho 
firgt  element  of  tho  lovely  landscape  ;  we  saw  it«  use  in  Homer, 
we  see  also  that  Diintc  thinks  the  righteonit  spirits  of  the  heathun 
enough  comforled  in  IIa<k-s  by  having  e>en  Ihe  imiiffe  of  greon 
grass  pnt  beneath  their  foot ;  tho  happy  nwti iig-placo  in  Piirga- 
toi7  hju  no  other  delight  than   its  graus  and    llowcns;   atid^ 
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finally,  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  feet  of  Matilda  jwua-.- 
where  the  ijotlio  stream  flrst  bends  the  blades  of  grass.  Con- 
sider a  little  whitt  a  depth  there  is  in  this  great  instinct  of  tb« 
buman  race.  Gather  »  «ngle  liliido  of  gnuu,  and  examine  for  a 
minute,  quiutly,  it«  narrow  Kwonl-shiijwd  Ktrlj)  of  Htttetl  grutin. 
Kotliing,  as  it  secnut  there,  of  notahlu  goudiiow  or  beauty.  A 
vury  little  strength,  and  a  very  little  tullnewi,  and  a  fov  delicate 
long  lines  meeting  in  a  point. — not  a  perfect  point  neither,  but 
blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means  a  creditable  or  appai-eutly 
tnnch  cared  for  example  of  Nature's  workmanship  ;  made,  aa  it 
Bcems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to<morrow  to  be  oast 
into  tlie  ovi;n  ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hollow  aUlk,  feeble  and 
lla(.'cid,  leailing  down  t'O  the  dull  brown  fibres  of  roots.  And 
yet,  think  «f  It  well,  ami  judge  wlietlier  of  nil  the  gorgooiu 
j1<iwei-i>i  that  beam  in  summur  air,  and  of  nil  «tr»ngand  goodly 
trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food, — stiiUly  palm  and 
pine,  strong  aeli  and  oak.  scented  citron,  bnrdened  rine,^ 
thoro  be  any  by  man  ao  deeply  loved,  by  Qod  so  highly  graced, 
OS  that  niirmw  point  of  feeble  green.  It  seems  to  me  not  to  hare 
been  without  a  peculiar  sigiufieunee,  that  our  I»rd,  when  about 
to  work  t)ic  mirucic  whicli,  of  all  Uiat  He  ehowod,  appeure  to 
hsvD  boon  felt  by  the  multitude  a«  the  mo«t  imprtssiiTO, — the 
miriKtoof  the  loaves. — commanded  the  people  to  sit  down  by 
companies"  upon  the  green  grass."  Ho  was  about  to  feed  them 
with  the  principal  produce  of  oarth  and  the  sea.  the  simplest  rep. 
reaentatiouB  of  the  food  of  mankind.  He  gave  them  the  need  of 
the  herb  ;  He  bade  them  sit  down  upon  the  herb  itself,  which  ww 
as  great  a  gift,  in  its  fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfect 
fniit,  for  their  sustenance  ;  thu«.  in  this  itingle  order  and  act, 
when  rightly  understood,  indicating  for  evermore  how  the 
Orvator  hud  entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  siintvuHnce 
of  man,  to  the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  dl  tJie  leafy 
families  of  the  e.irth.  And  well  does  it  fulfil  its  mission.  Con- 
sider  what  wo  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  eov«ring 
of  the  dark  gronnd  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  companiflB 
of  thojic  soft,  and  couritles:^,  and  peaceful  spears.  The  fields  I 
Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that  wo 
ought  to  roeogniso  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  summer  i{ 
in  them, — the  walks  by  silent,  scented  jNttlis, — the  rests  in  noon- 
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d«y  lioiit, — tlic  joy  of  honls  imd  flocks. — tlio  powrr  of  nil  shop- 
horil  life  tind  mo<)it.)ttion, — the  life  of  sunlight  upon  tho  worldi 
fitlling  ill  emenild  Etivitks,  and  fulliii};  in  soft  blue  Hhtidon's, 
wberoelscit  would  have  struck  upon  the  diirk  mould,  or  scorch- 
ing duflt, — pustureij  beaido  tbe  pacing  brooks, — soft  banks  and 
knolla  of  lowly  hills, — thymy  slojios  of  down  overlooked  by  the 
blue  line  of  lifted  sea, — crisp  lawiis  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or 
smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barn^l  sunshine,  dinted  by  happy 
feet,  and  softoning  in  their  fall  the  sound  of  loving  voioea  :  nil 
tliece  are  summed  in  those  ainiplo  words  ;  and  these  are  not  all. 
Wo  nuiy  not  uuiuturo  to  tbe  full  the  depth  of  tlii*  heavoiily  gift, 
iiiourownliiiid  ;  though  still,  ua  wo  think  of  it  longer,  lhi>  iullnito 
of  that  meadow  sweetness,  Shakspero's  poculiur  joy,  would  0|>cn 
on  us  more  and  more,  yet  we  have  it  but  in  part.  Go  out,  in 
the  spring  time,  among  the  meadows  that  slopi>  from  tliu  sboros 
of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  Uio  roots  of  their  lower  mouataius.  Thuro, 
mingled  with  the  taller  gentians  and  the  white  narcissus,  tbo 
gratis  gi'OWK  <lc<'p  uni)  free  ;  and  aa  you  follow  the  winding  moun- 
tain patlis,  boucatb  arching  boughs  all  veilod  wid  dim  with 
blossom, — paths  Uiat  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  tlie  green 
banks  and  mounds  sweeping  down  in  scented  undulation,  stoop 
to  the  blue  water,  studded  hero  and  there  with  new  mown 
aeaps,  filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness, — look  up  to- 
vaHs  the  higher  hills,  where  the  wiivea  of  everlasting  green  roll 
niently  into  their  long  inlets  itrnoug  tlio  «hadow«  of  the  pines  ; 
and  we  may,  perliuiw,  ut  hwt  kuow  the  meaning  of  those  fpiict 
words  of  the  I47tli  I'salm,  "  Ho  makvth  grass  to  grow  upon  the 
Vionntjuns." 

§  fi2.  There  uv  also  several  lessons  symbolically  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  we  most  not  allow  to  e^eaiie  us.  Ob- 
Rcrve,  the  jieculiar  characters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  espc* 
eially  for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility,  and 
eheer/ulnenit.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  soems  created  only  for 
lowest  service, — appointed  to  be  trodden  on,  and  fed  upon.  Its 
cheerfulness,  in  tliat  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence 
ftnd  soScriog.  Vou  roll  it.  and  it  Is  stronger  the  next  day; 
you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ; 
JOB  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring 
oometi,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth, — glowing  with  varie- 


gutoil  floiiic  of  flowers, — waving  in  soft  depth  of  truiLf  ul  streti] 
Winter  comcit,  uiid  though  it  will  not  moclc  it«  fellow  pUnti^ 
growing  thou,  it  will  not  pino  and  mourn,  and  turn  vuloij 
or  luuflcss  118  thuy.  It  ih  slwuyH  grcon  ;  and  is  only  the  bri^ 
and  gayer  for  tiiu  huur-frosL  i 

g  5a.  Now,  those  two  ohiirnctors — of  humility,  and  joy  aq 
trial — are  exactly  those  which  most  definitely  distingaiah  j 
Christinu  £rom  the  Pagan  spirit.  Whatever  virtue  the  paj 
poasoaaed  was  root«d  in  pride,  and  fruited  with  sorrow.  ] 
began  in  the  elevation  of  his  own  nature  ;  it  ended  hut  in  f 
"  verde  amalto" — the  hopeless  green — of  the  Elyiiian  (ii^ldii.  j 
the  Chriiitiun  virtue  is  rooted  in  sclf-deluisi^nu^nt,  and  «tren^ 
ened  under  Buffering  hy  gtadnesB  of  hoi>e.  And  remcmbvri 
tliia,  it  is  curious  to  ohacrve  how  tittorly  vrithout  gludneaa  i 
Greek  heiirt  iipjKHnt  to  bu  in  wiitching  tho  flowering  grass,  ■ 
what  stningo  disconlB  of  expression  ariso  sometitnos  in  oonj 
quenco.  There  iB,on«,  rociirriug  once  or  twice  in  Homer,  wlij 
has  always  pained  me.  lie  says,  '*  the  Greek  army  was  on  \ 
fields,  as  thick  utt  flower8  in  the  »pring."  It  might  U-  so  ;  I 
flowers  in  spring  time  are  not  the  image  by  which  Dnuto  wot 
have  snmbered  soldiers  on  tholr  path  of  battle.  DanUi  ooJ 
not  have  thought  of  the  flowering  of  the  grasa  but  as  associai 
with  happine&i.  There  is  a  still  deeper  eignilicance  in  the  pi 
sage  quoted,  a  little  while  ago,  from  llomor.  describing  Ulysi 
ciutting  him.sclf  down  on  Iho  rttske«  and  the  eoni-giviog  laii^j 
the  river  slioro, — the  rushes  and  corn  being  to  him  only  gf 
for  rest  and  Bustonnncc, — when  we  compare  it  with  that  in  whj 
Dantu  tells  us  lie  ytus  orderud  to  descend  to  the  ehore  of  I 
lake  as  he  entered  Purgatory,  to  gather  a  rush,  and  gird  hinta 
with  it,  it  being  to  him  the  emblem  not  only  of  rest,  but  of  I 
Riihty  under  chastisement,  the  rush  (or  rcod)  being  tlw  oi| 
plant  which  can  grow  there  ; — "  no  plant  which  bears  leavGa^i 
hanlens  it«  bark,  can  live  on  that  shore,  because  it  does  not  yi^ 
to  tho  chastisement  of  its  waves."  It  cannot  but  strike  thereat 
ungularty  how  deep  and  harmouiouB  a  Higniflcance  runs  throq 
ill  these  words  of  Dante — how  every  syllable  of  them,  the  mi 
we  penetrate  it,  becomes  a  seed  of  fartlier  thought !  For,  folj 
op  this  image  of  the  girding  with  the  reed,  under  trial,  and  sea 
whoae  feot  it  wil!  lead  ui.    As  the  gniss  of  tlie  earth,  thought 
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as  the  herb  yielding  seed,  leade  na  to  the  plane  where  otir  Lord 
commttuded  the  mnltitii(!o  to  sit  down  hy  compaiiiea  ujion  tha 
green  grass  ;  eo  the  grnm  of  the  waters,  thongitt  of  as  sustaining 
it«elf  iimong  the  wiilei-s  of  nffliption,  leads  us  to  the  pluoe  where 
a  «tcm  of  it  wiis  )iiit  iuto  our  Lord'K  Imnd  for  his  st^optre  ;  and 
in  the  crown  of  thorim,  iind  tlio  rod  of  reed,  was  foresliown  the 
evorlusting  tnith  of  the  ChriNtiiin  iigcs — Ihiit  ull  glory  was  to 
he  hogim  in  snUering,  and  all  power  in  humility. 

Assembling  the  imanfB  we  have  trswed,  nnd  adding  the  niin- 
ploet  of  all,  from  Isaiah  xl.  G.,  wo  find,  the  grass  and  flowerK  aro 
tj-pes,  in  their  posHing,  of  the  passing  of  human  life,  and,  in 
their  excellence,  of  the  excellence  of  human  life  ;  and  this  in  n 
twofold  way ;  firat,  hy  their  Beneficence,  and  then,  by  their 
endnrance  : — tJie  grass  of  the  earth,  in  giving  the  seed  of  com, 
and  in  its  beauty  under  tread  of  foot  and  stroke  of  scythe  ;  and 
the  grass  of  the  waters,  in  giving  itji  fretthnex.*  for  our  rett, 
and  in  its  bonding  before  the  wave.*  But  understood  in  the 
broad  human  and  Divine  sense,  the  "  herb  yielding  seed  "  (as 
opposed  to  the  frnit-trce  yielding  fmit)  includes  a  third  family 
of  plants,  and  fulfils  a  third  office  to  the  human  raeo.  It  in- 
cludes the  great  family  of  the  lints  and  tlaiea,  and  fulfils  thus 
the  three  offices  of  giving  food,  raiment,  and  rest.  Follow  out 
this  fultilment  ;  consider  tlio  association  of  the  linen  };arment 
and  the  linen  embroidery,  with  the  priestly  oflico,  and  the  fur- 
nitnre  of  the  talximacle  ;  nnd  connider  how  the  nish  has  been, 
in  all  time,  the  first  natund  carpet  tlirown  under  the  human 
foot.  Then  neit  observe  the  three  virtues  definitely  set  forth 
by  the  three  families  of  plants  ;  nut  arbitrarily  or  fancifully  as- 
looiated  with  them,  hut  in  all  the  three  eases  marked  for  ns  hy 
Scriptural  words  : 

Int.  Cheerfulness,  or  joyful  serenity  ;  in  the  grass  for  food 
nnd  beauty. — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  bow  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

2Tid.  Humility  f  in  the  grass  for  rest. — "  A  bmisod  reed  shall 
lie  not  break." 

*  So  olxo  In  Iro.  xttrt.  7.,  the  prnvnlcnc;!:  of  rlKliIcotUDcai  niul  pQitcv 
over  nit  (.-vil  in  tlixiK  fnirUjliI  : 

"  In  thir  liabiliLlion  of  dla^ns,  where  cacli  lay,  sluUl  iKgrat*,  witb  rwdi 
and  raihe4." 
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in  the  grass  for  clothing  [hocanso  of  ite  swi 
kmdJinp), — "  Th«  smoking;  flax  shall  Ue  not  quench."  ] 

And  then,  finally,  ohaerve  the  confirmation  of  these  last  t:^ 
images  in,  1  snppoHe,  the  most  important  prophecy,  relating  I 
tlio  future  state  of  the  ChriHtlaii  Ohnrch,  which  occnrs  in  tl 
Old  TiMtament,  nninely,  that  coutaiimd  in  Uio  closing  cliaptt^ 
of  Exekiel.  Tho  meiutuni^tof  the  Temple  of  God  aretolio  tukun 
and  hi'cuusu  it  is  only  by  charity  and  humility  that  thono  qi6| 
BUTOS  ever  can  ho  taken,  tbo  ungi^l  has  **  a  lino  of  _/fctr  in  b 
hand,  and  a  measuring  rood."  The  ose  of  the  lino  wus  to  mei 
sure  the  land,  and  of  the  reed  to  take  the  dimensions  of  ifi 
buildinga ;  ao  the  buildin;^  of  the  cbiireh,  or  its  labors,  are  I 
be  measured  by  huwtliti/,  and  its  territory  or  land,  by  biv.       J 

Thi;  lintitK  nf  (hv  ChLiri.^h  bave,  indited,  in  hitor  days,  bo^ 
mciutnrcd.  Iji  l\w  wiirld'M  sorrow,  by  aiiotbi'r  kind  of  flixon  liiU 
biirninj;  with  the  fire  of  unholy  iicivl,  not  with  tliat  of  ClirtEtiq 
charity  :  and  perhaps  tlie  best  k-sson  urhi(;h  wc  can  finally  talq 
to  ourselves,  in  leaving  these  swovt  lields  of  the  modiinval  land 
eca[>e,  in  the  memory  that,  in  spite  of  all  tbo  fettered  habita  <{ 
thought  of  his  age,  this  great  Oante,  this  ioapired  exponent  4 
what  lay  deofHist  at  the  heart  of  the  early  Church,  placed  his  te| 
n^Mtrial  puradise  wlii;re  there  hiut  ceased  to  be  fence  or  division 
and  when^  the  grass  of  the  eurth  v/tia  buwed  down,  in  nnity  d 
direction,  only  by  the  soft  waves  that  boru  with  theoi  Uio  fo| 
getfulnessuf  cviL 


CIIAPTEH  XV. 
OP  lIEni.XTAL  LANDSCAPE  ; — 8BC0SDLT,   THE  BOCKS. 

g  1.  I  CLOSED  the  last  chapter,  not  becHiiBe  our  Etibject  wtta 
exhausted,  but  to  give  the  reiuicr  breuthing  time,  imd  bccuutie  I 
supposed  he  would  hardly  care  u>  turn  back  suddenly  from  tho 
subjects  of  thought  Umt  suggexttrd,  to  the  less  prog^iunt  matters 
of  ini]uiry  coniiect«d  with  iiiediieral  landscape.  Nor  was  tho 
pnu»e  mistimed  even  us  resiJCfts  the  order  of  oar  subjects  ;  for 
bitbcrto  wo  have  been  arrested  chieily  by  the  beauty  of  the  pas- 
tures and  fields,  and  havo  followed  the  medinaval  mind  in  iU 
fond  rogard  of  leaf  and  tlnwer.  But  now  wo  have  some  hard 
hill-dimbing  to  do ;  and  the  rcmnindtT  of  our  iovpHtigation 
iniiHt  he  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  on  hands  and  kneosr  so 
that  it  is  not  ill  done  of  us  6rst  to  tnke  breath. 

%  %.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tho  Ia«t  chapter,  g  14.,  we 
supposed  it  probable  that  there  would  be  considerable  inaccu- 
rames  in  tlic  mediivvul  mode  of  regarding  nature.  Hitherto, 
however,  we  hnve  fiinnd  none  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  intense 
accuracy,  precision,  and  affection.  The  rcuson  of  this  is,  that 
all  floral  and  foliuged  beauty  might  bo  perfectly  represented,  as 
far  as  its  form  went,  in  tho  sculpture  and  ornamental  painting 
of  the  period  ;  hence  the  attention  of  men  wiw  tboniughly 
awakened  to  that  beauty.  But  as  mountains  and  clouds  and 
large  features  of  natund  scenery  conld  not  bo  accurately  rcprc- 
simtcd,  wo  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  not  so  carefully  con- 
templated,— more  carefully,  indeed,  than  by  the  Greeks,  but 
still  in  no  wise  as  the  thin^  themselves  deserve. 

g  3.  It  was  besides  noticed  that  mountains,  though  regarded 
with  reverence  by  the  mediaeval,  were  also  the  subjei^ta  of  a  cer. 
tain  dtalikc  and  dread.  And  we  havo  seen  alre.idy  that  iu  fact 
the  place  of  the  sonl's  purification,  though  a  mountain,  is  yet 
by  Dante  subdued,  wbenercr  there  is  any  pleasantnees  to  bo 
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qnciit  rliymca  ot  the  «Utixa,~~iiii<l  tiw  othnr  is  nn   Aponmno 
U04ir  LticciL. 

g  7.  His  i(U>u,  therefore,  ot  rock  color,  founded  on  these  ez- 
porieiiccn,  is  th»t  of  »  dull  or  tuhea  grvy,  nioro  or  less  stained 
by  tho  thrown  of  iron  ochra,  prvci«cly  hh  tlio  Apcnnine  lim^ 
sbonra  ncaily  always  are ;  the  grey  being  peculinrly  cold  and 
dieaffTiiMtabie.  As  we  go  down  tho  very  hill  which  Btretchea  out 
from  l'ietra*pana  towards  Lucca,  tlio  stones  laid  by  the  road- 
side to  nioiid  it  are  of  this  aahun  grey,  with  effloresoetu'es  of 
niangane»G  and  iron  in  tho  lisaarea.  The  whole  of  Malebolgu  In 
mado  of  tliia  rook,  *'  All  wrought  in  stone  of  iron-oolonsd 
grain."  • 

Porbaiia  tho  iron  color  may  be  meant  to  predominuto  in 
Kviljiits  ;  but  tho  definite  grey  limestone  color  is  stated  higher 
uj>,  the  river  Styx  llowing  at  the  biwe  of  "  malignant  ffritif 
cliffs"  f  (tho  word  mnligiiimt  being  given  to  Hw  iron-colured 
Midebolgo  ilIki)  ;  and  tlie  aamo  whitiiih-grey  idea  is  given  Hgnin 
dutliiiloly  iit  describing  the  ntbe  of  the  pitrgiktorial  or  pcnanoo 
angel,  whieh  is  "of  tho  color  of  i)«hes,  or  earth  dug  dry." 
Abliee  necessarily  mean  wood-iuiwa  in  an  Italiau  mind,  so  that 
we  get  the  tone  very  pale  ;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  whatovor 
about  tho  hue  meant,  because  it  U  constantly  seen  on  tho  aunny 
sides  of  the  Italian  hills,  produced  by  the  scorching  of  tlie 
ground,  n  dusty  and  lifeless  whitish  grey,  utterly  [xubjtil  nod 
oppressive  ;  and  [  have  no  doubt  that  this  color,  a««unt6d  emi- 
nently also  by  limestone  cr»g»  in  tho  auii,  i»  tho  i^indity  which 
Homer  moans  to  uxpn^ss  by  a  term  he  ap]>lie«  ofwn  to  bare 
ruokfi,  and  which  is  usually  tmnalaUid  "  craggy,"  or  ''  rocky." 
Kow  Uomer  is  indeed  quite  capable  of  talking  of  "  rocky 
rocks,"  just  aa  he  talks  sometimes  of  "  wet  wator  ;"  but  I 
think  be  means  more  by  this  word  :  it  sounds  as  if  it  were  de- 
rived from  anoUier,  meaning  "  neal,"  or  "  flour>"  and  t  have 
little  doubt  it  meaoa  "  mealy  white  :"  the  Greek  limostoues  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  brighter  in  effect  than  the  Apesnine 
"ones, 

%  9,  And  the  fact  i»,  that  the  grent  and  pre-eminent  fault 
of  Kouthom,  a«  comjiared  with  northern  scenery,  is  tliid  rouk- 

•  (Oylcy,)    '•  Tutto  di  piotni.  c  di  colnr  fcrrigDO  '— laf.  xtUL  8. 
f  "HsUgncpia^cgTigc"— Inf.  vil  108. 
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wliiteuegs,  which  givos  to  diBtant  moiintoin  rangos,  lightod  by 
tho  sun,  !i(>[npl;imc»i  n  faint  itnil  mouotunoua  gluw,  hardly  de- 
tiiching  iteelf  from  the  whitor  pnrtt  of  the  sky,  iind  HomotimL-K  a 
Bpocklod  confusion  of  whito  light  with  lihio  shudiiw,  broakin^ 
up  the  whole  muss  of  the  hills,  nnd  nmking  thi^m  look  nuar  and 
omull ;  tho  whitoncgs  bcin;^  still  distinct  »t  the  dixtHncv  of 
twenty  or  twenty-flve  milpe.  The  inferiority  und  mwigrouusi* 
of  such  efleota  of  hill,  compared  with  the  muHsive  piirpl«  nnd 
hine  of  our  own  heaps  of  crags  and  morass,  or  the  solemn  grit^s- 
grecn  and  pine-purploa  of  the  Alps,  have  always  struck  mo  must 
painfully  ;  and  they  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  poet  or 
paintor  studying  in  the  south,  to  enter  with  joy  into  hill  scen- 
ery. Iraiigiue  the  difference  to  Walter  Scott,  if  instead  of  the 
single  loviily  color  which,  named  by  itself  alone,  was  enough  to 
describe  liia  hilU, — 

•■  Thtir  aouihem  rapine  to  renew, 
Piir  in  the  distiint  (.'bcviot'i  Hua,*'^ 

a  dusty  whiteness  had  been  the  image  that  first  aasociat^d  itself 
with  a  hill  range,  and  he  had  been  obliged,  instead  of  "  blue" 
Cheviots,  to  say,  "  hurley- meal-colored  "  Choviota. 

§  &.  But  ulthongb  thi«  would  cause  a  somowhat  painful 
shock  CTon  to  u  modern  mind,  it  would  he  as  nothing  whun 
compared  with  the  pain  occasioned  by  absence  of  color  tonmcdi* 
mval  one,  Wc  have  been  trained,  by  onr  ingenious  principlos 
of  Kcnnissanco  architecture,  to  think  that  meal-oolor  and  ash- 
color  tire  the  properest  colors  of  all  ;  and  that  the  raoat  aristo- 
cratic harmonics  are  to  bo  dedut^d  out  of  grey  mortar  and 
creamy  stucico.  Any  of  our  modern  cln.'tiiieal  architecte  would 
delightedly  *'  face"  a  heathery  hill  with  Koman  cement ;  and 
any  Italian  sacristan  would,  lint  for  the  cost  of  it,  at  once 
whitewash  the  Oheviots.  Hiit  the  miil ia^val.i  had  not  arrived  at 
these  abstract  principles  of  t^uito.  They  liked  fresco  better 
than  whitewash  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  thought  that  N'atiiri)  waa 
in  the  right  in  painting  hor  Howors  yellow,  pink,  and  lihi«  ; — 
not  grey.  Accordingly,  this  absence  of  color  from  rocks,  as 
compared  with  muudows  and  tnws,  wiia  in  their  «)■<•«  on  unre- 
deemable defect ;  nor  did  it  mutter  to  them  whetlier  its  place 
was  supjilied  by  tho  givy  nnutml  tint,  or  the  iron-colored  ataiu  ; 
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for  both  colore,  grey  and  lirown,  wcm,  to  Ihetn,  hoes  of  ^ 
tress,  despair,  and  mortilication,  honco  adopted  xlwnyt  for  ^ 
drcflSGg  of  monks  ;  ouly  the  word  "  brown"  bor«,  in  thoir  col| 
vocabulary,  a  still  gloomier  sense  than  with  us.  I  was  fur  son 
time  emliiirraased  l)y  Dante's  use  of  it  with  respect  to  d»rk  slq 
niid  water.  Thus,  in  dtiseribing  a  simple  twilight — not  a  llatd 
twilight,  but  an  ordiuurily  fair  evening — ^Inf.  ii.  1.)  he  sa] 
the  "  brown"  air  took  the  animals  of  eartli  away  from  thfl 
fatigues  ; — the  waves  nmkr  Churon'ii  boat  are  "  brown"  (la 
iii.  117.) :  und  Lctho,  which  is  pcrfvctly  clc»r  and  yet  dark,  i 
■with  oblivion,  ia  "  brunit-bruna,"  "brown,  cxcfiiing  brown. 
Kow,  clearly  in  all  these  coses  no  warmth  is  meant  U>  ho  mil 
gled  in  tho  color.  Dunto  had  never  seen  one  of  our  ba 
Btrcame,  with  its  porter-colored  foam ;  and  thoro  can  bo  D 
doubt  that,  in  calling  Lethe  brown,  he  means  tliat  it  was  dai 
slate  grey,  inclining  to  black  ;  as,  for  instance,  oar  clear  Cu^ 
berland  bikes,  which,  looked  straight  down  u|>on  where  thoy  H 
deep,  seem  to  he  lakes  of  ink.  I  am  sure  tliis  is  the  color  I 
mcan.s  ;  hccuHxc  no  clear  strunm  or  lake  on  tho  Oontinoat  ei\ 
iadku  brown,  hut  blue  or  green  ;  and  Dante,  by  merely  takiii 
»wuy  tho  pleasant  color,  would  got  at  ouco  to  this  idea  of  gra^ 
clear  grey.  So,  when  ho  was  talking  of  twilight,  his  eye  ft 
color  was  far  too  good  to  lot  him  call  it  brown  in  our  semi 
Twilight  ia  not  brown,  but  purple,  golden,  or  dark  grey ;  aa 
tliis  last  waa  whatDaute  meant.  Farther,  I  find  that  this  nc^ 
tion  of  color  ia  alwayei  the  niuans  by  which  Dante  subducu  h 
toucB.  Thus  tho  fatal  iiucription  on  the  Ifadeii  gato  ia  vrritt4j 
in  "  obscure  color,"  and  tho  air  which  torments  the  paasioual 
spirits  is  "  aer  ncro"  llrzck  air  (Inf.  v.  51.),  called  proscnti 
afterwanls  Q'tne  81.)  malignant  air,  just  as  the  grey  cliffs  fl 
called  malignant  clilTs.  I 

g  10.  I  waa  not,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  Duad 
lB6&nt  by  tlio  word  ;  but  I  was  at  u  loss  to  account  for  hi.l  nq 
M  tt  st-emeil,  noknowlcdgiiig  tlie  existimco  of  the  color  of  iroii 
at  all ;  for  if  ho  called  dark  neutral  tint  "  brown,"  it  remain^ 
a  question  what  term  ho  would  use  for  things  of  the  color  i 
burnt  ninher.  Itiit,  one  day,  just  when  I  was  puzxling  myaa 
about  this,  I  hapjK-ucd  to  be  silting  hy  one  of  our  host  Yivi^ 
colorisU,  watching  him  at  his  work,   wluju  ho 
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Buddenly,  and  by  mere  accident,  iifler  wc  had  bocn  talking  of 
other  things,  "  Do  you  know  I  have  fonnd  that  there  ia  no 
hrown  in  Natnre?  What  we  call  brown  is  always  a  variety 
cither  of  orange  or  purpld.  It  never  can  be  repreaeuted  by 
omber,  unleag  altertxl  by  contrast." 

§  11.  It  ia  onrious  how  far  the  Bignificanoe  of  this  remnrk 
entcnds,  how  exqnlsitcly  it  iUucitrat«s  nod  cunlirms  the  inoditG- 
val  sense  of  hue  ; — how  f^r,  on  the  other  band,  it  cut«  into  the 
heart  of  tho  old  nmbcr  idolatries  of  8ir  Georgs  Beaumont  and 
Ills  colleagues,  the  "where  do  you  put  your  brown  tree"  sys- 
tem ;  the  code  of  Oremona-viuliu -colored  foregrounds,  of  brown 
varnish  and  nsphaJtum ;  and  al)  the  old  night-owl  science, 
which,  like  Young's  pencil  of  sorrow, 

"  In  mcluinhcily  dipped,  mibraieru  tlic  whole, " 

May,  I  do  Young  an  injustice  by  aaaooiating  his  words  with  the 
»:<]ihnlt  scliooU  :  for  lii«  eye  for  color  wiu  true,  and  llkv  Uantu's  ; 
iLud  I  doubt  not  thnt  ho  means  dark  grey,  its  Byrun  piirplo-grcy 
io  that  night  piece  in  the  Sie^t)  of  Corinth,  boginuing 

"  'Tin  midniglit ;  on  the  mounlHtrui  Anncn 
The  cold,  round  moon  Inoki  decplf  down  ;'* 

and,  by  tho  way,  Byron's  best  piece  of  evening  color  farther 
certidcg  the  huott  of  Dante's  twilight, — it 

"  Dies  like  llio  dolphlo.  when  it  gsspa  nwny— 
Tb«  last  suit  lovdiest :  till  'Us  gone.  Kud  all  is  ffnjf-" 

g  12.  Let  not,  however,  the  reader  confuse  the  use  of  brown, 
■u  an  expression  of  a  natural  tint,  with  its  use  as  a  means  of 
gclting  other  tints.  Brown  ia  often  an  admirable  ground,  just 
Itocauso  it  is  the  only  tint  which  is  not  to  he  in  the  finished  pic- 
ture, and  because  it  is  the  best  hms  at  many  silver  greys  and 
purples,  utterly  opposite  to  it  in  their  nature.  But  there  is  in* 
(inito  difference  between  laying  a  brown  ground  as  a  repronenta- 
tion  of  shadow, — and  aaabaaafor  light;  and  also  an  inlinitc 
diSerence  between  using  brown  shadows,  associated  with  colored 
lighte — always  the  chaiacterislio  of  false  schools  of  color — and 
using  brown  as  a  warm  neutnil  tint  for  general  study.  I  shall 
have  to  pursue  this  subject  farther  hereafter,  in  noticing  how 
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brown  in  anod  by  ^ivat  oolorisU  in  their  stodie*,  not  m  color, 
but  lift  tbo  ploasaiiCi^st  nogation  of  color,  pooncsfling  more  trans- 
puroncy  Limn  Itbiok,  itnd  hiiviti]j;  more  pIcMant  ami  gunlike 
wwmth,  Heiieo  Turner,  in  hi«  «iiily  »tu<)io^,  u»eA  Iduo  for  dis- 
tant noutni!  tint,  iin<l  brown  for  foreeronnd  Hpiitnil  tint ;  while, 
as  he  advanLW  in  color  wicncc,  ho  gnulniilly  introdoceil,  in  the 
place  of  brown,  Ktrtingo  purples,  altogerhcr  peculuu-  to  himsolf, 
founded,  apparently,  on  Inditm  ml  iind  v<;rmiliou.  and  [nuwing 
into  various  tones  of  ruiwvb  Kud  umngi^.*  But,  in  tho  moain- 
tinie,  we  mnat  )^  back  to  Dunto  and  his  mountains. 

§  !3.  Wo  find,  then,  that  his  general  typo  of  rock  color  wu 
meant,  wbether  palo  or  dark,  to  be  a  colorless  grey — the  most 
melancholy  hue  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  Nature  (henoe  Uu> 
synunyni  for  it,  Rnbsisting  oven  till  late  time.i,  in  roediseral  ap> 
[leilativvit  of  dres",  "  :i«//-ooIoreii  ") — with  tmrne  rusty  sUin  from 
iron  ;  or  perhap*  the  "  color  ferrigno"  of  tho  Inferno  tloos  not 
involve  cvon  so  much  of  orangu,  but  ought  to  be  translated 
"  iron  grey," 

This  being  his  idea  of  the  color  of  rocks,  we  have  next  to  ob- 
Ncrvc  his  conception  of  their  subatauoe.  And  I  believe  it  will 
t)0  found  that  the  character  on  which  he  Hxcui  first  in  them  is 
frangibUily — broakahleness  to  bite,  oa  opposed  to  wood,  which 
can  be  sawn  or  n>nt,  but  not  ahatterod  with  u  hammer,  and  to 
metal,  which  ix  tough  and  m«11eublc. 

Thus,  at  th(^  top  of  the  abyss  of  tho  seventh  circle,  appointed 
for  the  "  violent,"  or  souls  who  bad  Aane  evil  by  force,  wo  are 
told,  first,  that  tho  edge  of  it  was  composed  of  "great  broken 
atones  in  a  circle  ;"  then,  that  the  place  was  "  Alpine  ;'*  and, 
becoming  hereupon  attentive,  in  order  to  hear  what  an  Alpine 
place  iM  like,  we  find  that  it  was  "  like  tho  })lacc  t)eyon<l  Trent, 
where  the  rock,  either  by  earthquake,  or  failure  of  supjiort,  has 
broken  down  to  the  plain,  bo  that  it  gives  unjoocat  the  top 
some  means  of  getting  down  tu  the  bottom."  This  is  not  a 
very  elevated  or  cntbusinstic  description  of  an  Alpine  scone  ; 

*  It  is  in  tlll■J»^  sulillu  purplvB  tlial  even  tlic  more  dabomlc  piwmf;<ce  oT 
the  mrlicr  ilmwiugs  oru  worknl ;  as,  for  instaucv,  the  Iliglilniii]  ■tmtms, 
Bpok<-n  ot  in  PnvIUiilindtitlgin,  AJ»o,  Tumor  could,  hj  oppoottton,  get 
wtiDt  culor  liu  likml  out  ot  u  lirowii.  I  have  eevu  cases  iu  wkicli  be  bad 
made  it  Hand  fur  the  purest  nm  ligUt. 
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and  it  is  far  from  mended  by  the  following  veraoa,  in  which  wo 
are  told  that  Daiite  "  began  to  go  down  by  thi«  grent  uHUiading 
qI  atones,"  and  that  they  moved  often  under  his  fwt  by  rousoa 
of  thd  new  weight.  The  fact  ia  that  naiite,  by  many  ex[HPes< 
itioiiB  t)iroiighoiit  the  {iwrn,  tihows  himself  to  hare  been  a  notn- 
hly  bad  climber  ;  uiid  hvhig  fond  of  sittitig  in  the  sun,  looking 
ut  his  fair  Baptistery,  or  walking  in  a  dij^nilied  manner  on  Hat 
parement  in  a  long  robe,  it  puts  him  seriouaty  out  of  his  way 
when  ho  has  to  take  to  his  hands  and  knees,  or  look  to  his  fefit ; 
80  that  the  first  strong  impression  made  upon  bim  by  any  Al- 
pine aoeno  whatever,  is.  clearly,  that  it  is  binl  walking.  When 
ho  is  in  a  fright  and  hurry,  and  liaa  a  very  steep  phico  to  go 
down,  Virgil  has  to  carry  htm  altogether,  and  is  obliged  to  en- 
CM)unig«  him,  ngiiin  and  again,  when  l.hey  havo  nst<H)p  slopo  to 
go  np, — the  first  ascotit  of  the  purgatorial  mountain.  The 
simjles  hy  which  ho  illustrates  the  steopnesa  of  that  ascent  am 
all  taken  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  now  triiverse^l  by  a  good 
carriiige  road  under  the  numo  of  the  (^oniit^lie  ;  but  an  this  road 
did  not  exist  in  Dnnle's  time,  nod  the  steep  procipicca  and  pro- 
montories were  then  probably  tniverscd  by  footpaths,  which,  as 
they  necessarily  passed  in  many  places  over  crnmbling  and  slip- 
pery limestone,  were  doubtless  not  a  little  dangerous,  and  as  in 
the  manner  tliey  commanded  the  bays  of  sea  below,  and  lay  es- 
poaed  l^o  the  full  blano  of  the  Bouth-eostom  sun,  they  corrcspoud* 
ed  proeistily  to  the  sitniition  of  the  pith  by  which  he  ii^onds 
above  thepurgiitorialBCH,  tho  image  could  not  possibly  have  been 
taken  from  a  hotter  aourcc  for  the  fully  conveying  his  idea  to  the 
reailcr  :  nor,  by  tho  way,  is  there  reason  to  discredit,  in  /hU 
place,  his  [uiwers  of  climbing  ;  for,  with  hix  luual  accuntcy,  he 
has  taken  the  nnglo  of  the  path  fur  us,  saying  it  was  considei- 
ably  more  than  forty-live.  Xow  a  continuous  mountain  slope  of 
forty-five  degrees  is  already  (juito  unsafe  cither  for  ascent  or  de- 
went,  except  by  iig^ag  paths ;  and  a  greater  slope  than  this 
could  not  ho  climbL-d,  straightforward,  but  by  help  of  crevices 
or  jags  in  the  rock,  and  great  physical  exertion  besides. 

§  14.  Throughout  these  paxsiiges,  however,  Dante's  thoughts 
are  clearly  fixed  altogether  on  the  igucittion  of  mere  accoa»ihility 
or  inaocossihility.  He  does  not  tihow  tha  amsllest  inborest  in  the 
rocks,  except  u  things  lo  bo  coni{ucrod  ;  and  his  doacription  of 
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their  nppcarnnce  is  ntt«rty  meagrejuvolving  no  other  epHhftU 
than  "erto"  {steep  or  npright).  Inf.  xix.  131.,  Pntg.  iii.  48. 
fto. ;  "  sconoio"  (monstrous),  luf.  xix.  131. ;  "  stogliiUa" 
(out).  Inf.  xvii.  134.;  "  maligno"  (malignant).  Inf.  vii.  108; 
"  dnro"  (hard),  xx.  25. ;  with  "  large"  and  "  broken"  (rotto)  in 
various  places.  No  idea  of  ronndness,  n]Aa«iTene»»,  or  plewsant 
form  of  any  kind  appears  for  a  moment  to  entor  hia  mind  ; 
and  tho  difTercnt  nnnics  which  are  given  to  the  rocks  in  various 
])liices  seetn  merely  to  refer  to  viiriutions  in  8iz«  :  thus  a 
"  rocoo"  is  n  part  of  a  "  aooglio,"  Int  xx.  25.  and  xxTi.  87. ;  a 
"scheggio"  (xxi.  Kit.  and  xxvi.  17.)  is  a  loss  fragment  yet;  a 
"  petrone,"  or  "auMo,"  is  a  large  trionc  or  boulder  (Purg.  It. 
101.  104.),  and  "  pietra,"  a  less  atone, — both  of  tboso  last 
terms,  eepceiutly  "  itiutso,"  Iwing  used  for  uny  large  mountainoas 
mass,  as  in  Piirg.  xxi.  106.;  and  the  vagueness  of  the  word 
"  mont«"  itself,  like  that  of  the  French  "  montagne,"  aiijilicA- 
hlc  either  to  n  hill  on  a  post-road  retiuiring  ihe  drag  to  bo  pat 
on,^K)r  to  the  Mont  Blanc,  marks  a  peculiar  carelcasnem  iti  both 
natioiU,  at  tho  time  of  the  formation  uf  their  languagve,  as  to 
the  snbliniity  of  tho  higher  hills  ;  no  that  the  elToci  produced  « 
an  English  ear  by  tho  word  "  mountain,"  dignifying  always  m 
mass  of  a  certain  large  sizo,  Cannot  be  conveyed  cither  i& 
French  or  Italiiin, 

§  15.  In  all  these  modes  of  regarding  rocks  we  find  (rocks 
being  in  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  no  means  mon- 
strous or  frightful  things)  exactly  that  inaccnracy  in  the  medi- 
eval mind  which  we  had  been  led  to  expect,  in  ita  bearings  on 
thiiigtf  contrury  to  the  spirit  of  that  symmetrioal  and  perfect 
humanity  which  had  fnnned  its  ideal ;  and  it  is  very  curioas  to 
observe  how  closely  in  the  terms  he  uses,  and  the  feelings  they 
indicate,  Dante  hero  agnx's  with  Homer.  Fur  the  word  stag- 
liata  (cut)  corresponds  very  nearly  to  u  favorite  term  of  Ilomor's 
respecting  rocks  "  sculptured,"  used  by  him  also  of  tliips'  sides  ; 
and  the  frescoes  and  illuminations  of  the  Middle  Ages  enablo  as 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  this  idea  of  "  cut"  rock  was. 

g  IG.  In  I'late  10.  I  have  asscmhtcd  some  examples,  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  meduDTal  rock-, 
dniwing,  by  men  whose  names  are    known.     They  are  chiefly 
{nken   from  engravings,  with  which    t)ie  reader  has  it  in  his 
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power  to  compare  them,*  and  if,  therefore,  nny  injiintice  is 
ilotio  to  the  original  )kftintinga  the  fault  ii*  not  mine ;  Itut  the 
goncrdl  impi-OBsiun  coiiToyeil  ia  ({tiitc  occunite,  mid  it  would  not 
have  been  worth  while,  where  work  is  «n  deficient  in  first  con- 
ception, to  lose  time  in  insuring  ncciiracy  of  fucsimile.  Some  of 
the  crags  may  be  taller  here,  or  broailer  tliure,  than  in  the  origi- 
nal paintings ;  but  the  character  of  tliu  work  is  perfectly  pix)- 
served,  and  that  is  all  with  whieh  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

Figs.  1.  and  6.  are  by  Ghirlandajo  ;  2.  by  Filippo  I'osellino  ; 
4.  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  G.  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  All 
these  are  indeed  workmen  of  a  much  later  period  than  Dante, 
hut  the  system  of  ruck-drawing  remuins  entirely  nnchanged 
from  (iiotto'«  time  to  ilhirlandajo's  ; — Is  then  »lte^c^d  only  hy 
nil  introduction  of  stratiticution  indicative  of  a  little  closer  oh- 
servumn?  of  nature,  and  so  remains  until  Titian's  time.  Fig  1. 
is  exactly  repreeontatiru  of  one  of  Oiotto's  rocks,  though  utctii- 
ally  by  Uhirlundajo  ;  and  Fig.  3.  is  rather  less  skilful  than  Giot- 
to's ordinary  work.  Both  these  figures  indicate  precisely  what 
llomer  and  Pante  meant  by  "  cut"  rocks.  They  had  observed 
the  concave  sinoothnesa  of  certain  rook  fractures  aa  eminently 
distinctive  of  rock  from  earth,  &nd  use  the  term  "out "or 
"sculptured"  to  dlstinguiiih  the  eraootli  surfaoe  from  the 
knotty  or  sandy  one,  having  obsorred  nothing  more  reisijooting 
its  real  contours  than  ia  represented  in  Figs.  1.  and  i.,  which 
look  as  if  they  hud  boon  hewn  out  with  an  adze.  Lorenzo  Qbi> 
herti  presi^ves  the  same  type,  even  in  his  Soest  work. 

Fig.  3.,  from  an  interesting  sixteenth  century  MS,  in  tlio 
British  Mustium  (Cotton,  Augustus,  a.  fi.),  is  characteristic  of 
the  best  later  illuminators'  work  ;  and  Fig.  5.,  from  Ghirliiti- 
dnjo,  IB  pretty  illustrative  of  Dante's  idea  of  terraces  on  the  jiiir- 
gutoriai  mountain.  It  is  the  road  by  which  the  Magi  descoml 
in  his  picture  of  their  Adoration,  ia  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
Of  the  other  examples  1  shall  have  mora  to  say  in  tJie  chaplor  on 
Precipices ;  meanwhile  wc  have  to  return  to  the  landscape  of 
the  poem. 

g  17.  Inaccurate  as  this  conception  of  rock  wiw,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  which,  in  modimval  art,  had  pla«e  od  ro* 

*  Thn  n:fcrciic<«  sro  in  Appendix  L 
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Of  luly,  oongmle^.  whpn  liriflofl  high 
Aait  i-lmtAy  piktl  by  ruu^i  Sc'lnvouiuu  blasts, 
Breullii:  bill  the  limil  whiTfon  no  bIiuiIuw  falte. 
Ami  sttnightvn}-  mcltinj^.  h  dmtilit  airaf . 
I.lho  n  firr-wnstml  tnpcr  ;  lliiw  was  I, 
Wiibout  a  8igh.  or  (var,  coDsiuDed  Id  heut." 

Tho  nxtilvr  wilt  theiiik  ine  for  reminding  him,  though  oat  of 
its  propiT  order,  of  tlio  exqitisiU;  pii«»»gc  of  Scott  which  we  hare 
to  compiuv  with  this  : 

'*  Afl  8DOW  upon  tlie  moiintnin'*  fareut 
•  SiiilcB  from  Uic  rork  Uiitc  g«va  it  rert, 

8wect  Kllcn  gtUltd  fmni  hi-r  stay. 
And  nt  the  DionnTch's  f(icl  she  lay." 

Examine  the  context  of  thia  last  passage,  and  it«  beantj  is 
qnitc  beyond  iiruisc  ;  but  note  tho  northern  lovo  uf  rocks  in  the 
very  first  worda  1  hnve  to  quote  from  Scott,  "  Tho  rovke  that 
giive  it  rest."  Dunte  could  tiot  have  thought  of  his  "  cut 
rocks'' as  giving  rtrat  even  to  enow.  U0  must  put  it  on  the 
pina  brandies,  if  it  is  to  bo  at  peace. 

§  SO.  There  is  only  one  more  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  Dan- 
teeque  landscape  ;  namely,  the  feeling  entertained  by  tho  )>oct 
towards  the  sky.  And  the  love  of  mountains  ia  ao  closely  con- 
nected with  tlie  love  of  cloudR,  the  sublimity  of  both  dc|)ending 
niiioh  on  their  oHEuicitition,  tlmt  having  found  PiinUi  rrgiknlleaa 
of  the  Cttrnini  moiinUiiu  am  ecen  from  Sun  Miniato,  wo  may 
well  expect  to  llml  him  iHjually  regardless  of  the  clouds  in  which 
tho  Bun  sank  behind  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  his  only 
pleasure  in  tho  sky  depends  on  its  "  white  cleamess," — thut 
tuniing  into  "  bianca  aspotte  di  celestro"  which  i«  so  jwouliarly 
characteristic  of  tine  days  in  Italy.  Hit  pieces  of  )>ur«  pule 
light  are  always  exquisite.  In  the  duwu  on  Uic  piirgutoriiil 
mountain,  firet,  in  it«  pale  white,  he  eecs  tho  "  tremola  delta 
marina" — trembling  of  the  sea;  then  it  becomes  vcmtilion  ; 
and  at  last,  near  Eunrtse,  omnge.  These  are  precisely  tho 
ohiinges  of  a  culm  and  perfect  dawn.  The  scenery  of  Paradiwi 
begins  with  "  Day  added  to  day,"  the  light  of  the  sun  so  flood- 
ing the  heavens,  that  "  never  rain  nor  river  made  lake  so  wide  ;" 
and  throughout  the  Paradise  all  the  beauty  depends  on  spheres 
of  light,  or  stars,  never  on  clouds.     But  the  pit  of  the  Iiifurno 
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is  at  first  eight  oliscnro,  ttmp,  and  bo  ejoudy  that  at  its  bottom 
nothing  could  bo  eeon.  When  I>ante  and  Virgi)  reach  tho 
marsh  in  vhieli  tlio  souls  of  those  who  have  bcon  angi'y  and  sad 
in  thoir  lives  are  for  ever  plung;cd,  they  find  it  covered  with 
thick  fog  ;  and  the  condemned  houU  ta\y  to  them, — 

"  Wc  once  wtTc  flful, 
In  t)u  tMfet  air,  nuute  r/liidJU'iu)  Ay  l/ie  tun. 
Now  fn  UiiMO  murky  witliu^ii  are  vn  nuL" 

Even  tho  angol  crossing  the  marsh  to  help  llicm  is  annoyed  by 
this  bitt«r  marBh  smoke,  "fummo  iiccrfto,"  and  continually 
sweeps  it  with  hia  hand  from  before  his  face. 

Anger,  on  the  purgatorial  moantain,  is  in  like  manner 
imaged,  because  of  iU  blindness  and  wildnoea,  by  the  Alpine 
clouds.  As  they  emerge  from  itit  niiiit  ihey  see  the  whit«  light 
radiated  through  tho  fading  fohln  of  it  j  and,  oxoept  this  ap- 
pointed cloud,  no  other  can  touch  thq  mounf.ain  of  purilivutioD. 

**  Tonpcet  nooe,  aliower,  hall,  or  snavr, 
HoHr-froit,  or  dewy  moistncss,  higlicr  (ftUs, 
Thnn  iliol  lirlcf  scale  of  llirvetolil  stops,    Ttiick  clouds. 
Nor  seuildiiig  nick,  nrv  ever  noeu,  twifl  glance 

Nu'cr  liijUitms.  nor  Thoumiuitiun  iris  gluiuns." 

DveH  for  a  little  while  on  thiB  intense  love  of  Dant«  for 
lightr, — taught,  as  ho  is  at  last  by  Beatrice,  to  gaze  oa  the  sun 
itself  like  an  eagle, — and  endeavor  to  enter  into  his  G<)ually  in- 
tense detestation  of  all  mist,  rack  of  cloud,  or  dimness  of  rain ; 
and  then  consider  with  what  kind  of  temper  he  would  have  re- 
garded a  landBca|»e  of  Copley  I'ielding'a  or  piuuted  a  day  in  the 
Highlands.  Ue  has,  in  fact,  assigned  to  the  souls  of  the  glut- 
tonous no  other  piuiishment  in  the  Inferno  than  perpetuity  of 
Highland  weather  : 

Couclci*,  nccurscJ.  h«Bvy  and  colil.  utiduuigcd 

FWrvcr.  lulh  in  kind  mid  In  degree, — 

Largo  liuil.  dlwolon-d  wiiUiir.  slecly  flaw, 

Tliruugli  UiL.'  dim  iuidu[{rl>l  air  struumixl  down  amain." 

§  SI.  Kovrevcr,  in  tliia  immiUgahlo  disliko  of  clouds,  Danto 
gOM  (toiuowhut  beyond  the  geucrul  temper  of  bin  age.  For 
■Ititongh  the  culm  iiky  was  aluuo  loved,  u»d  storm  and  i«in  were 
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drt-ndftd  liy  nil  men,  ret  the  white  horisontal  clouds  of  aereti« 
Kuiiimcr  were  reganied  with  great  affection  by  all  early  painters. 
And  considered  as  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  manifcitt^ 
tion  of  spirltuH)  ]mwer ;  sometimes,  for  theological  n^iutonti 
which  we  shall  soon  have  t«  examine,  being  reeeivt^,  cvcti  witli- 
oiil  »ny  other  sign,  m  the  typea  of  bletwing  or  Divine  aocopt- 
iinci) :  and  in  ulinost  every  repnMentntion  of  the  heavenly  para- 
dise, these  level  clouds  ftro  eet  by  the  curly  painterti  for  its  floor, 
or  for  thrones  of  it«  angels  ;  whereas  Dant«  ret»inii  steadily, 
through  circle  after  circle,  his  cloudlcBS  thought,  and  concludes 
his  painting  of  heaven,  as  he  begun  it  upon  the  purgatorial 
mountain,  with  the  imago  of  shadowless  morning  : 

**  I  raised  mj  eyes,  nnd  m  at  mom  in  w.imi 
The  t[oriw>B'»  eastern  nimTlcr  to  exes). 
So  likuwisi'.  tliut  puciltc  4.>rLlla.tiib 
Glowuil  in  lln^  niidninBt.  uiiil  Uiwur)  every  put, 
Willi  lil«i  gniditlion  iHilt-d  nwny  it*  nomu." 

But  the  best  way  of  regarding  this  feeling  of  Dante's  is  a« 
the  ultimate  and  most  intense  erpreiision  of  th«  love  of  light, 
color,  and  cloamoss,  which,  as  we  saw  iibove,  distinguished  the 
mediteval  from  the  Greek  on  one  side,  and,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  (listingnished  him  from  the  modem  on  the  other.  For 
it  is  evident  that  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  the  Grrek  vaa 
agrioultumlly  inclined,  in  that  degree  the  sight  of  clouds  would 
hocoine  to  him  more  aeceptable  than  to  the  mediwval  knight, 
who  only  looked  for  the  fine  afternoons  in  which  be  might 
gather  the  flowore  in  his  garden,  and  in  no  wise  shared  or  ima- 
gined the  pR!viou8  uniieties  of  his  gardener.  Thua,  when  we 
find  Ulysses  comforted  about  Ithaca,  by  Wing  (old  it  had 
"  plenty  of  rain."  and  the  maids  of  Oolonos  boasting  of  their 
country  for  the  same  reason,  we  may  be  sure  that  thoy  had  tconie 
regard  for  clotida ;  and  accordingly,  except  Aristophane-s,  of 
whom  more  presently,  all  the  Greek  poets  speak  fondly  of  tbo 
cloudR,  and  consider  them  the  tUting  resting-places  of  tho  gods  ; 
including  in  their  idea  of  clouds  not  merely  the  thin  clear  cir- 
ruii,  but  the  rolling  and  changing  volume  of  the  thunder-cloud  ; 
nor  even  these  only,  hut  also  the  dusty  whirlwind  cloud  of  the 
uurt.ti,  as  ill  that  noble  chapter  of  Herodotus  which  tells  ns  of 
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the  cloud,  full  of  mystic  voioos,  that  rom  ont  of  Uio  dust  of 
Eleusia,  and  went  down  to  K»t»tniK.  Cloudi!  ami  nun  wcro  of 
couriie  rc^irded  with  u  \i\v  grutHiidc  by  tho  eastern  and  south- 
ern natioDB— Jews  iind  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is  only  among  tho 
northern  modiwvatH,  with  whom  tine  wenthor  was  rarely  bo  pro- 
longed aa  to  oceanioii  painful  drought,  or  dangerous  famine,  and 
over  whom  thi^  clonds  hroke  coldly  and  fiercely  when  theycanio, 
that  the  lovi;  of  ecrcno  light  usflnnios  its  int«nite  clmruct«r,  and 
tho  fear  of  tempost  is  gloomiest ;  ao  thai  the  |Kiwcr«  of  Iho 
clouds  which  to  tho  Greek  foretold  hia  uonquctit  nl  Sulami«,  and 
with  whom  ho  fought  in  alliance,  «*kIc  hy  *ide  with  their  light- 
nings, under  the  crest  of  Parnafisus,  xeciucd,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  be  only  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Bi>irit  of 
evil.  I  have  reserved,  for  our  last  example  of  tho  landscai>o  of 
Danto,  the  passage  in  whieh  this  oonviction  is  expressed  ;  a  pas- 
fiago  not  less  noialtio  for  its  close  dewription  of  what  tho  writer 
feared  and  disliked,  than  for  tho  inclTable  tcnderuose,  in  which 
Dante  is  always  raised  as  much  above  all  other  poets,  as  iu  soft- 
ness the  rose  above  all  other  flowers.  It  i^  Uko  spirit  of  Buon- 
oonte  da  MontefeltTO  who  speaks  : 

"  ThpD  snli]  aaoUier :  *  Ah,  eo  may  Iliy  wiib, 
TIml  lukuH  lliiN!  o'vr  tlie  iiitiiiiitaia.  In-  fulfilled. 
As  tlnni  shiill  gmcioiisly  ^ve  aid  to  miDo  1 
Of  S[nnt4;fcltro  I  ;  Dun  neon  te  1 : 
GiovftiiiiA.  nor  none  vlsv,.  have  care  for  me  ; 
Horruwini;  witli  Ihueu  I  [herufore  go. '     I  thiu : 
Fiom  C'linipnlilliio's  lid<l  wliiit  forrc  or  chnncc 
Dfi-w  tliw',  Uiiit  ne'er  thy  sepulchre  waskaownf ' 
'  Oil  T '  answ(:rcd  hp.  '  at  Ciuit-ntino'H  foot 
A  slrwun  thore  counetli.  nami-il  Aicbiuno.  Hpruag 
Id  Apeuutiie,  aUiva  ihv  hi-rmit'i  >caL 
E'i!ii  whorr  iU  name  is  canwileii,  lliero  cnmc  I, 
PIcrccii  In  the  tliroitt.  ttcoiut'  iiway  on  frxit. 
Aud  liloixlying  the  piniu.     Ilpre  aij-lil  aud  speoch 
failni  nii^  ;  an>l  llnlnfiing  wild  Mtiry'i  name, 
1  fvll,  and  tcnonlluas  oiy  Qci'b  mmuiued. 

TTiat  evil  ttSi,  leMdi  in  hit  inUSiKt 

the  vnllrjr.  noon 
Ai  dny  wiu  upmt,  /le  rovfrrd  o'lrr  tn'EA  doiiH. 
From  Praloioagao  lo  tlio  luouuluin  rau^^e, 
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And  siivt^hMl  the  ekf  above  ;  nn  that  the  Air, 

Imprcgnalt.  chnnp^il  to  water.    Fell  tlw  rata ; 

Anil  ti>  Ihi:  tonic*  come  ull  ttuil  tlie  luad 

CoutnluBil  Qol ;  and  as  mixhticst  iiinuunx  ant  wont. 

To  till!  Kf«at  river.  wlUi  »utli  bowllouK  swu*p. 

RiixliuJ.  thrtt  nouj-ht  ituyod  iu  counc.    My  KtiSeaed  firnms^ 

IjlIiI  nt  ItU  iiiotitli.  Uic  fell  Ardilnno  found. 

And  dnnlxtt  it  liilo  Anio  ;  from  my  l)r(uwt 

Loow-uiu^  tlie  i-ross.  tluit  of  inynulf  I  made 

Wlieu  (ivt!ti-''iiii«  with  iKiin.    He  hurled  mi;  on, 

Ainng  Ilic  Ixuiku  und  lialloin  of  Ids  collrH^ ; 

Then  in  Ills  muddy  spoils  cucirclinK  wrapL'  " 

Observe,  Biioni!oiit«,  aa  he  dira,  croiucR  hU  nrnu  over  liia 
breuft,  |)rc'S8iiig  tlicm  together,  purlly  in  his  yisiin,  partly  in 
pniyer.  His  body  thus  lies  hy  tho  river  Bhore,  m  on  n  unijinlchnil 
Dioiiiiniont,  tho  arms  folded  int<»  iicroiu.  The  nige  of  the  river, 
under  t\w  infliionei:  of  tho  uvil  demon,  uhIooxm  this  cross,  da«h- 
ingilie  liinly  mipinely  iiwity,  and  rolling  it  ovorMidovcr  by  bank 
and  bottom.  Notliing  can  bo  tnior  to  tho  action  of  a  Ftmam  in 
fury  than  these  lines.  And  how  desolate  is  it  all  1  The  lonely 
flight, — the  grisly  wound,  "  pierced  in  the  throat," — the  death, 
withont  help  or  pity, — only  tite  nitnie  of  Mary  on  the  liiw, — and 
the  cross  folded  over  tlie  hearL  Then  tho  rage  of  the  demon 
nnii  the  river, — tho  nnU-losa  gmTo, — and,  at  last,  ercn  she  who 
hud  been  most  trusted  forgetting  him, — 

"  Qlovannn.  nonoobc  have  can  for  ue." 

There  is,  I  feel  assured,  nothing  else  like  it  in  all  tlia  ran;^  of 
]K>etry  ;  a  faint  and  harsh  echo  of  it,  only,  eiists  in  one  Stwttish 
bidlad,  *'  The  Twa  Corbies." 

Here,  then,  I  tiiink,  wo  may  eloae  onr  inquiry  into  the 
niitnro  of  the  moditeval  landacapc ;  not  but  that  many  details 
yet  require  to  hO  worked  out ;  hut  tlioac  will  ba  host  observed  by 
recurrence  to  them,  for  comparison  with  ximitar  details  in  mod- 
ern landscape, — ourprimiipal  purpose,  the  getting  at  the  goTcm- 
ing  tones  and  temper  of  conception,  being,  I  believe,  now  snf- 
fi ci en tly  accomplished.  And  I  think  that  our  »ubje>ct  may  be 
best  pursued  by  immediately  turning  from  tho  medtwval  to  the 
perfectly  tnodcrn  bmd.toiiiw  ;  for  ulthongh  I  have  much  to  say 
ivspecting  the  tninsitionu)  gtalo  of  mind  cshibitod  in  tlie  eiz- 
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teenth  and  BeTentooath  oentarlos,  I  boliove  tJie  trnncitiong  may 
be  more  ensily  explained  after  we  have  got  clenr  Right  uf  ttio  ck- 
treiuea  ;  and  that  by  getting  perfect  and  tiitpitniU-  hold  of  tlio 
tlireo  grout  iiliujie»  of  art, — Ureek,  medii»viil,  mul  mudcrri, — wo 
eliall  1k!  oiiahted  to  troco,  with  ieiut  ohunou  of  error,  tiinse  ctiri- 
oiia  vacillHtronH  whlL'h  brought  us  to  tho  modern  t«mpcr  while 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reeuHcitat«  the  Greek.  I  propoao,  tberi- 
fore,  iu  the  neit  chapt«r,  to  exatniue  the  spirit  of  modern  land- 
BCape,  as  seen  generally  in  modem  painting,  and  especially  in 
tlio  poetry  of  Ijcott, 


g  I.  Wb  turn  our  oyc«,  tliorcforo,  as  boldly  nnd  as  quickly  m 
may  bu,  from  tliost^  soivnc  fiolde  and  ^kiea  of  mniiaeviil  art,  to 
the  most  cbamctcriHtic  cxiimplcs  of  modern  landscape.  And,  I 
believe,  the  first  thinf^  that  will  strike  us,  or  thai  ought  to  strike 
tu,  in  their  doudinMS. 

Out  of  perfect  light  und  motionless  air,  we  find  ourselres  on       , 
a  sudden  brought  under  sombro  skies,  and  into  drifting  wind  ; 
and,   with  fickle  suDbeams    flashing  in  our  face,   or   ntUtrly^^ 
drenched   with  sweep  of  rain,   wo  arc   reduced  to   track   ih«^H 
changes  of  the  Hhadows  on  the  grass,  or  watch  the  rente  of  twi- 
light through  angiy  cloud.     And  we  find  that  whereas  all  iho 
pleasure  of  the  mediteval  wn«  in  Hlabilttg,  thfinUenefi,  and  lnmi- 
nousnttt,  wo  are  expected  to  rejoice  in  durkaoss,  und  triumph  in 
mntability  ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  in  things  which 
momentarily  change  or  fudo  ;  and  to  expect  the  utmost  satisCnc- 
tion  &ud  instmction  from  what  is  impossible  to  arreet,  and  dilB>! 
cult  to  comprehend. 

§  2.  Wo  find,  however,  together  with  this  general  delight  in 
breese  and  darkness,  much  attention  to  the  real  form  of  clouds, 
and  careful  drawing  of  elfcoU  of  miat :  so  that  th«  appMraooe 
of  objects,  as  seen  through  it,  liecomes  a  subject  of  ecience  with 
us  :  and  the  faithful  represcntution  of  that  appuaninco  is  made 
of  primal  importance,  under  the  name  of  aeri&l  porspecUre. 
The  iLSpocts  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  with  all  their  attendant  phe- 
numcnn  of  cloud  and  mist,  are  watchfully  delineated  ;  and  in 
ordinary  daylight  landacajH),  the  sky  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  a  principal  mass  of  foliage,  or  a  whole  fore- 
ground, is  unhesitatingly  thrown  into  sliade  merely  to  bring  out 
the  form  of  a  white  cloud.  So  tliat,  if  a  general  and  ohancter- 
istic  name  wore  needed  for  modem  landscape  art,  none  better 
oould  bo  invented  than  "  the  service  of  cloudj." 
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§  3.  And  this  namo  would,  unfortnnatcly,  bo  c)inritct«ristic 
of  our  art  in  more  ways  thun  one.  In  the  Ijutt  chuptcr,  I  suid 
that  all  the  Greeks  Hpoko  kindly  ubout  the  clouds,  except  Aris- 
tophanes ;  and  he,  I  am  sorry  to  «ity  (since  his  report  is  so 
unfitvomble),  is  the  only  Greek  who  hiui  studied  tliem  atton- 
timly.  He  telU  ua,  first,  that  they  are  "  proat  ;foddeBses  to  idle 
nen  ;"  then,  that  they  are  "  miatresaea  of  dispiitings,  and  logic, 
iind  mouittrotiities,  and  noisy  chattering ;"  declares  that  whoso 
helievea  in  their  divinity  must  first  disbelieve  iu  Jtipitor,  and 
jilneo  Bwpreme  power  in  tht  hands  of  an  unknown  god  "*  Whirl- 
wind ;"  and,  Bnally,  he  displays  their  intUieneo  over  the  mind 
of  one  of  their  diaoiples,  in  his  sudden  desire  "  to  speak  ingeni- 
onsly  eoneeming  smoke." 

There  is,  I  fear,  an  infinite  truth  in  this  Ariatophanio  judg- 
ment applied  to  our  modern  eloud-woi'ahip.  Aaauredly,  much 
of  the  loTO  of  mystery  in  our  romances,  our  jxjelry,  our  art,  uad, 
above  all,  in  our  metaphysics,  must  come  under  that  definition 
BO  long  ago  given  by  the  great  Greek.  "  s|>eaking  ingeuioualy 
concerning  amoke:."  Aud  much  of  the  instinct,  which,  par* 
tinlly  developed  in  painting,  may  be  now  seen  throughout  every 
mode  of  exertion  of  mind, — the  ouaily  enoourageil  doubt,  easily 
exr.ited  curiosity,  habitual  agitation,  and  delight  in  the  changing 
and  the  marvellous,  as  opposed  to  the  old  quiet  serenity  of  social 
custom  and  reli^oua  faith, — is  again  deeply  defined  in  thoao 
few  words,  the  "dethroning  of  Jupiter,"  the  *' oorooatJou  of 
the  whirl wiud." 

g  4.  Nor  of  whirlwind  merely,  but  ulno  of  darknotts  or  igno- 
rance respecting  nil  stable  facts.  That  darkening  of  the  fore- 
ground to  bring  out  the  white  cloud,  is,  in  one  ikfi|>oct  of  it,  a 
type  of  the  subjection  of  all  plain  and  positive  fact,  to  what  is 
uncertain  and  unintelligible.  And  aa  wo  examine  farther  into 
tlie  matter,  we  shaU  be  struck  by  another  great  diflerenco 
l>otween  the  old  and  modem  landscape,  namely,  that  in  the  old 
no  one  ever  thought  of  drawing  anything  but  as  well  cm  ha 
conld.  That  might  not  be  well,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  eaao  of 
roc^ks  ;  but  it  was  as  well  aa  he  could,  and  always  distinctly. 
I^uf,  or  stone,  or  animal,  or  man,  it  wnd  c<jiially  drawn  with 
care  and  cleanieaa,  aud  its  esacutial  chai-actcnt  aliown.  U  it 
was  an  oiak  troc,  the  aeonis  were  drawn  ;  if  a  flint  jx^blp 
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Tcinn  were  drawn  ;  if  an  Arm  of  the  so*,  ita  HkIi  vcrc  drawn  ;  if 
n  gro"i>  oi  figured,  their  fncos  and  dreesm  wore  drawn — to  the 
Tory  lust  Bubtiety  of  expression  sind  end  of  thrL>ad  that  could  to 
got  into  the  aimce,  fnr  off  or  near.  But  now  our  ingenuity  is 
all  "  concerning smokr. "  Nothing  in  truly  drawn  but  that ;  nil 
else  ia  ^'ague,  alight,  imperfect ;  got  with  as  little  paiiii*  iw  |hh- 
Bible.  You  examine  your  cloaoat  foreground,  atul  find  nn 
leaves;  your  largciit  oiik,  und  dtid  no  ucornK ;  your  humiin 
figure,  and  find  a  qiot  of  red  {wint  instejid  of  a  face  ;  and  in  all 
thiH,  agiiin  and  itgitin,  the  AnstDphiinic  words  vomc  trae.  an 
the  clouds  seem  to  be  "  great  gudih'ititM  to  idle  men." 

g  5.  Tliu  next  thing  that  will  itriku  ns,  after  this  love  af 
cloude,  is   the  love    >}f_].ihsiiy.     Wicr«a«    the   medifcval   was 
always   shutting   liinixiOf  into  ciislk'S.  and  behind  foeses.   and 
drawing  brickwork   neatly,  and    beds  of   flowers  primly,   our 
paintt^^rs  delight  in  getting  to  the  open  fields  and  moors  ;  abhor 
all  hc<lg(^3  unil  inoatx  ;  never  paint  anything  but  froo-growing 
trees,  and  rivers  gliding  "  jit  tlifir  own  sweet  will ;"  eschew  for- 
mality down  to  the  amallest  detail  ;   break   and  displace   the 
brickwork  which  the  mediajval  would  have  carefully  cemented  ;i 
leaire  nnpnincd  the  tbieketK  he  would  have  delicately  trimmed  ; 
and,  carrying  the  love  of  liln^rty  even  to  lieeiise,  and  the  lovo  of 
wildnesii  even  to  ruin,  take  plonKuro  at  htst  in  every  aspect  of  I 
ago  and  desolation  which  eniiincipiites  the  objects  of  nature  Crotaj 
the  government  of  men  ;— on  the  caatlo  wall  displacing  its  tapea-' 
try  with  ivy,  and  spreading,  through  tJie  gardeti,  the  bramblo 
lor  the  rose. 

g  0.  Connected  with  this  Ioto  of  liberty  we  find  a  singular 
manifestHtion  of  love  of  mountains,  and  sue  our  painters  travers- 
ing the  wildest  places  of  the  globe  in  order  to  obtain  subject* 
with  onggy  foregrounds  and  jiurplo  distance!!.  Some  few  of] 
them  remain  content  with  pollards  and  flat  land  ;  but  those  mto 
always  men  of  third-rate  order  ;  and  the  leading  ma«terfl,  wliilo 
thej  do  not  reject  the  beauty  of  the  low  grounds,  re«crvc  tlicir 
highest  powers  to  paint  Alpine  peaks  or  Italian  promontories. 
And  it  is  eminently  notii^eable,  ideo,  that  this  pleasure  in  the 
mountains  is  never  minified  with  fear,  or  tempered  by  a  spirit  of 

litation,  as  with  the   meiliteval ;   but  it   ia  always  free  and 

rlees,  brightly  exhilarating,  and  wholly  unreQoctivo  ;  so  that 
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tho  painter  feels  that  liiii  moiintitin  foregroand  inny  ho  moro 
consistently  uniinateil  hy  «  sportfmiin  ihaii  »  liennit ;  and  our 
modem  sucicty  in  gt'iicntl  g»c*  to  the  mouDtainii,  nut  to  fust, 
but  to  feiiBt,  luid  leiivcti  their  glaciers  covered  with  chickon- 
boned  and  egg-ehelis. 

^  7.  Connoeti^d  with  this  want  of  any  senao  of  soli^mnity  in 
mountain  scenery,  is  a  gonertit  profanity  of  tempor  in  regarding 
all  tiiB  rest  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  siiy.  a  total  sbaonco  of  fdith  in 
the  presenoe  of  any  deity  therein.  Whereas  the  mediiflval  never 
painted  u  clond,  but  with  the  purpose  of  placing  an  angel  tn  it ; 
And  II  Greek  never  entered  a  wood  without  expecting  to  meet  ii 
god  in  it ;  100  should  think  the  appearance  of  an  ungel  in  tho 
cloud  wholly  uniintnral,  and  should  bo  serioiuly  RurpriMud  by 
meeting  a  god  anywhere.  Our  chief  idejw  abcmt  tho  wood  aro 
connected  with  pL;;iching.  We  hiive  no  hulicf  that  the  clouds 
contain  more  than  so  many  inches  of  ruin  or  hail,  and  from  onr 
ponds  and  ditches  expect  nothing  more  diriao  tbau  ducks  and 
watci'cressL'd. 

%  8.  Finally  :  oonnected  with  tliia  profanity  of  temper  i»  a 
strong  tendency  to  deny  the  sacrod  element  of  color,  and  make 
our  boast  iq  hhmknnna.  For  though  ooca«ionally  glaring,  or 
Tiolent,  modern^  VDloruJoa  the  whole  eminently  aombre,  tend- 
ing continually  to  grey  or  brown,  and  by  many  of  onr  best 
painters  oonsisteatly  falsi ftod,  with  a  coufeased  pride  in  what 
they  call  chaste  or  subdued  tints  ;  so  that,  whereas  a  nicditnval 
paints  his  sky  bright  blue,  and  his  foreground  bright  green, 
gilda  the  towers  of  his  castles,  and  clothca  his  PigurcH  with  pur- 
ple and  white,  we  paint  onr  sky  grey,  our  foreground  black,  and 
onr  (oltago  brown,  and  think  that  enough  is  sacririowl  to  the 
Bnn  in  admitting  the  dangerous  brightness  of  a  scarlet  cloak  or 
H  blue  jacket. 

§  9.  These,  I  believe,  are  tho  principal  points  which  would 
strike  ua  instantly,  if  wd  were  t<i  be  brought  Ruddenly  into  an 
exhibition  of  modern  landscuixts  out  of  a  room  fillcil  witli  medi- 
eval work.  It  is  evident  that  thcro  are  both  evil  and  good  in 
this  change ;  but  how  much  evil,  or  how  much  good,  we  can 
only  eatinukte  by  considering,  as  in  the  former  divisions  of  our 
inquiry,  what  are  the  real  roots  of  the  habits  of  mind  which 
have  caused  them. 
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And  flrat,  it  is  evident  that  the  title  "  Dark  Ages,"  givvu  to 
the  mediaival  centuries,  is,  respecting  art,  wholly  inapplicable. 

They   were,   on   the  contrary.,  the   hriflbt  -'tg<'«; 
■cMnofUKdwd-  onra  are  the  dark  ones.     1  do  not  mean  mctaplij'- 

sicall}',  but  literally.    They  were  the  sgos  of  gold : 
ours  are  the  ages  of  umber. 

This  is  partly  niera  mistake  in  ua ;  we  build  brown  brick 
walls,  and  wear  brown  ooaU,  because  we  hare  been  blaoderingljr 
taught  to  do  to,  and  goon  doing  do  mechanically.     There  is, 

however,  also  soniu  oau*e  for  the  cluincte  in   our 

I.     DnuoudL-nfJi  .  .-,,.1.1  .  . 

tiMog  trun  own  tcnipeni.  Uu  the  whole,  those  aru  much  tad- 
der  ages  than  the  early  ones;  not  sadder  in  i, 
noble  and  deep  way,  but  in  a  dim,  wearied  way, — the  way  of 
ennui,  and  jadud  iutelloct,  and  ancomfortableness  uf  soul  and 
body.  The  Middle  Ages  had  their  wars  and  agonies,  but  also 
intense  delights.  Their  gold  was  dashed  witli  blood  ;  hut  ours 
is  sprinkled  with  dust.  Their  life  wua  interwoven  with  white 
and  ])urple  ;  ours  is  one  soaniU'HS  stuff  gf  brown.  Not  that 
we  ftfo  without  apparent  fmtivicy,  but  festivity  more  or  leas 
forced,  mistjiken,  embittcrud,  incomplete — not  of  the  heart. 
How  wonderfully,  sinec  Shakspora's  time,  have  we  lost  the 
power  of  laughing  at  bad  jcsta  I  The  very  Gnisli  of  our  wit 
belies  our  gaiety. 

g  10.  The  profoundcst  reason  of  this  darknees  of  heart  is,  I 
bclioTo,  our  want  of  faith.  There  never  yet  was  a  generation 
of  men  (savage  or  civiUxed)  who,  taken  as  a  body,  bo  wofully 
fulGIk'd  the  words,  "  bavin;;  no  hope,  and  withont  God  in  the 
world."  as  the  present  civilised  European  race,  A  Red  Indian 
or  Otaheitan  saTage  has  more  sense  of  a  Dirine  existence  round 
him,  or  }^vernment  over  him,  than  the  plurality  of  refined  Lon- 
doners and  ['arisinns ;  and  those  among  us  who  may  in  some 
sense  be  said  to  U'lreve,  arc  divided  almost  without  exoeptJou 
into  two  broutl  oIiiksus,  Romanist  and  Puritan  ;  who,  but  for  tho 
interference  of  the  unbelieving  portions  of  society,  would, 
flithw  of  them,  roduco  the  other  sect  &%  speedily  ns  possible  to 
ladmt  the  Romuulst  having  always  done  so  whenever  ho  could, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  separation,  and  the  Puritan  at  this 
time  holding  himself  in  complacent  expectation  of  tlio  deatrao- 
tion  of  IComv  by  volcanic  lire.     Such  division  as  this  between 
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^leraona  nominally  ol  one  religion,  tlint  ia  to  luiy,  believing  in  the 
same  God,  and  the  name  Revolatlon,  o»niiot  but  become  a  atum- 
bliiig-block  of  tlie  gmvtwt  kiml  to  uU  Lbotiglilful  and  fiir-sightod 
men, — a  stumbling-block  wliidi  tlioy  can  only  surmount  under 
the  moot  favorable  c-iroumMtancun  of  curly  oducution.  llouce, 
nearly  all  our  powerful  meu  in  this  age  of  tho  world  are  un- 
believers ;  the  best  of  them  in  doubt  and  misery  ;  the  worst  in 
reokless  defiance  ;  the  plurality  in  plodding  hesitatioo,  doing,  as 
well  as  they  can,  what  practical  work  lies  ready  to  their  hands. 
Host  of  onr  acientiflo  men  are  in  this  last  class  ;  our  popular 
authors  either  set  themselves  deflnitely  against  all  roligioua 
form,  pleading  for  simple  truth^aiid  beucvokoce  LiHl*?'*^'^y' 
Dickens),  or^vo  themsolvea  up  to  bitter  and  fruitl$u«tat«m«at 
t>ff5oEB  (V>e  Balzac),  or  eurfueo- painting-  (Scott),  or  carolesa 
blasphemj,  sad  or  smiling  ^Byron,  lierangcr).  Our  earnest 
pocte,  and  deepest  thinkers,  are  dovibrful  and  iiidij^ntuit.^Tcu- 
nyaon,  Carlylc) ;  one  or  two,  auehuredj  indeed,  but  aiuioUK.  or 
weeping  [Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning) ;  and  of  tbegc  two,  tlm 
first  is  not  so  sure  of  his  anchor,  but  that  aow  and  then  it 
drags  with  him,  even  to  make  him  cry  out, — 

"  Grwit  Oim\.  I  Imi]  rulliet  bo 
A  Pngftu  suckled  In  Kane  orwi  oiilwom  : 
8i>  might  I,  standiug  on  this  pleosant  lea, 
Bave  gUtnptcs  that  wuuld  niuhe  uw  Ima  rurloro." 

In  politics,  religion  is  now  a  name  ;  in  art,  u  liypoorliy  or' 
affectation.  Over  Uerman  reliffioua  pictures  the  inscription, 
"  See  how  Pious  I  am."  can  be  rend  at  a  glance  by  any  clear- 
sighted person.  Over  French  and  Knglish  religions  pictures, 
the  insoription,  "  See  how  Impious  I  am,"  is  equally  Icjfible. 
All  sincoro  and  modest  art  is,  among  as,  profane.* 

This  faitlileBsnesa  operat^M  among  us  according  to  our  tem* 
pets,  producing  oitber  BodajagjtlJaTityt  and  being  the  ultimate 
root  alike  ol  our  discontents  and  of  our  wsntonnosses.     It  is 

marvellous  how  full  of  contriuliotiun  it  makes  ua ; 
hvm'  tbo   uo*  we  are  first  dull,  and  seek  (or  wild   and  lonely 

places  because  wo  have  no  heart  for  the  garden  ; 

•  Pre-RnpluuliLbm.  uf  courw;.  Mfciiled.  wliicU  is  &  new  phase  of  arl.  In 
no  wise  cOftHtdCTUd  In  thU  nhnptcr.  Blnku  ira«  sincere,  but  full  of  wild 
creeds,  and  soniewhiLt  dbcaitod  In  braia. 
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pnaently  wo  recover  our  spirits,  and  build  an  ssaeinbly  roon 

among  the  mountains,  beonuw  we  liave-no  rcvorcnce  for  tlie 

ilcaert.     I  do  not  know  if  thi^ro  Iw  game  on  Sinai,  bot  lam      'i 

B  always  exj)ecting  to  honr  of  some  one's  shooting  oror  it.  y^'        ^| 

^        g  12.  There  ia,  liowevcr,  utiothcr,  uod  a  mor«  innocent  root  ^ 


of  our  delight  in  wild  scenery. 

All  the  RttnuiwMiTicd  principl«8of  ait  toudcd,  as  I  hare  be- 
fore often  explained,  to  the  setting  licanty  abore  Truth,  and 
Becking  for  it  idwuys  at  the  exiwnso  of  truth.     And  the  proper 
piuiivhrncnt    of   such    pursuit — the     punicthinont 
lotc of  inudDUM  which  all  the  Uws  of  the  unirerse  rendered  inon- 
I       "'  table — waa,  that  those  who  thus  pursued  beauty 

should  wholly  lose  sight  of  bcauly.  AH  the  thinkers  of  the  age, 
as  wo  saw  previously,  declared  that  it  did  not  exist.  Tho  agt 
seconded  their  cSorta,  and  banished  beauty,  so  far  as  litimaa 
etfort  could  auccoed  in  doing  eo,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  form  of  nmu.  To  )iuwder  the  hair,  to  pat«h  the  cbeel;,  to 
hoop  the  body,  W  buckle  the  font,  were  nil  jiart  and  ]>arcel  of  the 
same  system  which  reduced  streets  lo  brick  walls,  and  picturt* 
to  brown  stains.  One  desert  of  Ugliness  was  extended  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  their  jinr^uit  of  the  heiiutiful,  to  reck- 
lessly continued,  rcueived  unexiwcled  consummation  in  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  periwigs,— -Go wer  Street,  and  Gaapar  Ponssin. 

S  13.  Itvitctiou  from  this  st^ito  was  inevitable,  if  any  true 
life  WAS  loft  in  tho  nu;cs  of  miinkind  ;  and,  accordingly,  though 
still  forced,  by  ndo  and  fiishion,  to  tJie  producing  and  wearing 
all  that  ia  ugly,  men  steal  out,  half-ashamed  of  themselves  for 
doing  eo,  to  the  6elds  and  mountains  ;  and,  finding  among 
these  the  color,  and  liberty,  and  variety,  and  power,  which  are 
for  ever  giateful  lo  them,  delight  in  these  to  un  extent  never  be- 
fore known  ;  rejoice  in  all  the  wildest  shuttering  of  the  moan- 
taia  side,  as  an  opposition  to  Gowcr  Street ;  guxo  in  a  nipt  man- 
ner at  sunsets  and  Kunrietis,  to  see  there  tho  hlue,  and  gold,  and 
purple,  which  glow  for  them  no  longer  on  knight*s  armor  or 
temple  porch  ;  and  gather  with  cai-e  out  of  the  fields,  into  their 
blotted  herbitria,  the  flowei-s  which  the  five  orders  of  aroliitoc- 
ture  have  banished  from  their  doors  and  casements 

The  absence  of  care  for  ])ersotiiil  beauty,  which  is  another 
great  ehiiructoristlo  of  tho  ugo,  adds  to  this  teuliug  in  a  twofold 
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way  :  first,  by  tnrniiig  nil  reverent  thoughts  away  from  hiimun 
I  It.  4.  i>ua«!i.  ""ture  ;  ntid  ni»kitig  us  think  or  ;ncu  as  ridiculoua 
.rfi«>i,tyii,m.<i.  or  ugly  crcitturca,  glutting  through  the  world  as 
well  113  tlu'y  Clin,  uni!  spoiling  it  in  dning  so  ;  not  rnling  it  in 
a  kingly  wiiy  und  crowning  ull  it«  lovclinuott.  In  tho  Middle 
Agox  Imrdiy  unything  but  vice  could  be  curicaturod,  hccauao 
virtue  wiLB  always  visibly  and  peraonally  noble  ;  now  virtue  iUclf  . 
13  apt  to  inhabit  sncb  poor  human  bodies,  that  no  aspect  of  it  is 
invulnerable  to  jeet ;  and  for  all  fiui-ness  wo  have  to  aeek  to  the 
flowers,  for  all  sublimity,  to  the  hills. 

The  same  want  of  care  operates,  in  another  way,  by  luwur* 
iug  the  standard  of  health,  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  ner- 
vous or  flcntimontal  inipreasions,  and  thus  adding  to  the  other 
powers  of  nature  over  un  whatever  charm  may  be  felt  in  her  (o^ 
tering  the  melancholy  fanciea  of  brooding  idleness. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  existing  inanimate  nature  tluit 
our  want  of  beauty  in  person  and  drc«s  hiw  driven  us.     The  im- 
agination of  it,  as  it  was  seen  in  our  ancestors,  haunts  ua  con- 
tinually ;  and  while  we  yield  to  the  present  fashions, 
I  IIS.  Mlomuiile  .■".  ,  ',    ,.       ,    ,,     .         ,  . 

inuuinniiua    of  or  act  in  lu^cordance  with  the  dullest  modeni  prin- . 

'  "^ '  ciples  of  economy  and  utility,  we  look  fondly  baclc^ 

to  the  manners  of  the  Hge8  of  chivalry,  and  delight  in  painting, 
to  the  fnimy,  the  fashions  wo  pR-Uiiid  to  deftpine,  and  the  «plen- 
dors  we  think  it  wise  to  abandon.  The  furniture  and  pcrMonageg 
of  our  romance  are  sovipht.  when  the  writer  desires  to  please  most 
easily,  in  the  centuries  which  we  profciw  to  have  surpassed  in 
everj'thing;  the  art  which  takes  ua  into  the  present  times  is 
considered  fts  both  daring  and  degraded  ;  and  while  the 
weakest  words  please  us,  and  aro  regarded  as  poetry,  which 
recall  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  or  of  etrang«rB,  it  is  only 
as  familiar  and  vulgar  Utat  wo  accept  the  description  of  our 
own. 

In  this  we  are  wholly  different  from  all  the  raoea  tliat  pre- 
ceded US,  All  other  nations  have  roganU'd  their  ancestors  with 
reverence  as  saints  or  heroes  ;  but  hjivo  nevertheless  thought 
their  own  deeds  and  ways  of  life  the  lilting  subjects  for  their 
art*  of  painting  or  of  veno.  We,  on  the  contrary,  regard  our 
ancestors  as  foolish  and  wicked,  but  yet  find  our  chief  artistio 
pleasures  ill  dcscriptioiis  of  their  ways  of  life. 
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The  Oreoka  and  modinvalE  honored,  bnt  did  not  imiUU, 
thoir  forefathers  ;  wo  imitato,  but  do  not  honor. 

With  this  romantic  lore  of  beauty,  forced  to  seek  in  historr, 
and  in  external  nature,  the  satiHfaction  it  cannot  find  in   ordi-    j 
iiarj  life,  we  mingle  a  more  ratiouul  ])a8sion,  the  <)uo  and  jut    | 
I  IB.  B.  laiuot   resnlt  of  newly  awukemd   [loweni  of   attention. 
IdmIcdu.  Whatever  may    first   Iciul    uit  to  (lie  scrutiny  ot 

natural  objViota,  that  scrutiny  no\cr  f«iU  of  il«  reward.  UmjuM- 
tionably  they  are  intoni]<.-<i  to  he  rcgnnled  by  ho  with  both  refw- 
cnce  uiid  delight ;  and  every  hour  we  givo  to  them  renders  tlieir 
beauty  more  niiparont,  and  tlieir  intcrwt  more  engrossing.  N». 
ttiral  BcioDcc^which  can  hardly  ho  considered  to  have  vxiBti.-d 
bcfoi-e  modem  times — rendering  our  Icnowlcdge  fraitfnl  id  ac- 
ciiDiulatioii  and  eiqiiisite  iu  accuracy,  has  axited  fur  good  or 
evil,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind  which  received  it; 
and  though  it  hn^  hardened  the  fatthlett^ne^  of  thu  dnll  and 
proud,  liaa  shown  new  };rouuds  for  reveivncc  to 
hcarla  which  were  ihou^^jjliul  and  humble.  Th« 
neglect  of  the  art  of  war,  while  it  hiw  somewhat  ireakenM]  and 
deformed  tbo  body,*  has  given  us  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
studies  to  which,  before,  time  and  apuce  were  cquuUy  wtiuting  ; 
lives  which  once  were  early  wastod  on  the  battle  field  are  qov 
pti«8od  usefully  in  tlie  study  ;  nations  which  exhausted  them- 
selves in  annual  wurtaro  now  diiipute  with  each  other  the  discoT. 
ery  of  new  plaiict« ;  and  the  serene  philosopher  dissects  the 
plants,  and  analyzes  the  du«t.  of  hnuU  which  were  of  old  only 
traverutd  by  the  knight  in  hiuty  march,  or  by  Uio  borderer  in 
heedless  rapine.  ^^ 

g  17.  The  elements  of  progress  and  doclino  being  thn^™ 
stntngely  mingled  in  the  modem  mind,  we  might  beforehand 
anticipate  that  one  of  the  notable  characters  of  our  art  would  l>e 
its  inoousit<u>ney  ;  that  efforts  would  he  made  in  every  direction, 
and  arroated  by  oreiy  conceivable  cause  and  manner  of  failure  ; 
that  in  all  wc  did,  it  would  become  next  to  impossihlc  to  distiu* 

•  Of  counc  tliis  is  only  mfitiiii  of  the  mndrm  dliyj-n  or  emiairf  (fni'"^ 
man,  as  mnipanxl  wit.Ji  a  clltjcn  of  Spnrl.i  or  olil  Flormcp.  1  leave  li  ii> 
otlu-m  to  ray  wlictlivr  Iliv  "  iii-glecl  of  tliL-  art  of  war"  may  or  msj'  not,  la  a 
jrct  niotc  TnUil  wase,  \k  i>ttKtkaled  at  tliv  Kngluili  nation.  War,  vitAaMtart, 
wc  iwuii.  wilb  Uod'u  help,  atlc  ttftV  Ui  ■wihss  osiUVj  - . 
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I       gaish  accaratelj  tbo  groimds  for  praise  or  for  regret ;  that  all 
'       previous  canons  of  practice  and  methods  of  thought  would  be 
gradualiy  overthrowu,  and  criticlsia  continually  defied  by  8uc- 
ceHse*  wliich  »o  one  had  oxpoctcd,  and  aenliineiita  which  no  one 
could  delliic. 

g  18.  Accordtugly,  while,  id  our  inquiricM  into  Orock  and 
mediwval  art,  I  was  able  to  dwcribe.  in  gonoral  temu,  wliat  all 
inon  did  or  felt,  I  find  now  many  characters  in  many  men  ; 
some,  it  seems  to  me,  founded  on  tho  inferior  and  evanescent 
principlea  of  modernism,  on  its  recklessness,  impatience,  or 
faithlessness ;  others  founded  on  its  science,  its  new  affection 
.  for  nature,  its  love  of  ojienness  and  liberty.  And  among  all 
these  charater-i,  good  or  evil,  I  see  that  some,  remaining  tt>  an 
from  old  or  tranititional  jwriod."!,  do  not  properly  hulung  to  us, 
and  will  soon  fade  away  ;  and  others,  though  not  yot  distinctly 
developed,  arc  )ct  pro{wr]y  our  own,  and  likely  to  grow  forward 
into  greater  strength. 

For  instance  :  our  reprobation  at  bright  colgr  is,  I  think, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  atfectation,  and  must  soon  he  done  away 
irith.  Vulgurity,  dulnosfl,  or  impiety,  will  indeed  always  os- 
press  themaelvoj  through  art  in  brown  and  groy,  lui  in  Item- 
brandt,  Curuvaggio,  and  Sidvator  ;  but  we  are  not  wholly  viil. 
gar,  dull,  or  impious  ;  nor,  as  modems,  are  wo  necessarily 
obliged  to  continue  so  in  any  wise.  Our  greatest  men,  whether 
end  or  gay,  still  delight,  like  the  great  men  of  all  agiHi^,  in  liril- 
liontlines.  The  coloring  of  Scott  and  Byron  is  full  and  pure  ; 
that  of  Keats  and  Tennyaon  rich  even  to  exi^esx.  Our  practical 
failures  in  coloring  are  merely  the  necessary  consciucnces  of 
our  prolonged  want  of  practice  during  tho  iieriods  of  Rcnalii- 
sance  affectation  and  ignorance ;  and  the  only  durable  differ- 
ence between  old  and  modern  coloring,  is  the  accejiUince  of  cer- 
tain hues,  by  the  modem,  which  please  him  by  expressing  that 
m  It!  11  tic  holy  peculiar  to  his  more  reflective  or  sentimental  char- 
BoU^r,  and  the  greater  variety  of  them  necessary  to  express  his 
gntatur  Bcience. 

§  19,  Again  :  if  we  ever  become  wise  enough  to  dress  consist- 
ently and  gracefully,  to  make  health  a  prinoijial  object  in  edu- 
cation, and  to  render  our  streets  beautiful  with  art,  the  exfcct- 
ual  charm  of  past  liiatory  wUl  \a  g^tu^i  wcaKOtift  <^'v(Mi;^\l»it> 
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Then  ifl  no  essential  reason,  because  ve  lire  after  the  fatal  mu 
enteenth  century,  that  we  should  never  again  bo  able  Ut  coof«H 
int«rest  in  sculptaro,  or  see  brightness  in  ombroidory  ;  nor,  I»- 
oauae  now  we  choose  to  make  the  night  deadly  with  our  pltai- 
urfs,  and  Uio  day  with  our  liiboni,  )ir»longing  the  dance  tiH 
dawn,  unil  the  toil  to  twilight,  that  wi.>  «houM  never  ug»in  leani 
how  rightly  to  employ  the  mcrctl  tnists  of  strength,  livaiity,  muI 
time.  Whatever  external  clinrm  attitclies  itjself  to  t)io  paati 
would  then  be  seen  in  propiT  subordination  Ut  the  bri)*htneas  of 
present  life ;  and  the  ekmcnia  of  rom&nco  would  oxiet.  in  the 
earlier  ages^  only  in  tho  attraction  which  must  gi-nerally  belong 
to  whatever  is  unfamiliar  ;  in  the  reverence  which  a  nolile  na- 
tion always  pays  to  its  ancestors ;  and  in  the  enchantiHl  li^t 
which  nioes,  like  individuals,  must  jierceive  in  looking  back  t* 
the  days  of  their  childhood. 

g  20.  Agnin  :  the  poculiar  lovity  with  which  natural  ttconci 
\»  regarded  by  u  large  numl>er  of  modem  minda  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  cbarHcturiHtio  of  the  «g«,  iniumucb  as  it 
nOTcr  can  belong  to  it«  greatest  intellects.  Men  of  any  high 
mental  power  must  be  serious,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
days  :  n  wrtiiin  ilegroc  of  revcrenec  for  fair  scenery  i<  found  ia 
nil  our  great  writers  without  exception,— even  the  one  who  hat 
made  us  langh  uftencMt,  taking  us  to  the  valley  of  Chamoani, 
and  to  the  i^a  beach.  Uiero  to  give  [>enco  uft«r  suffering,  and 
change  revenge  into  pity.*  It  is  only  tho  dull,  tho  uneducated, 
or  the  worldly,  whom  it  is  painful  to  meet  on  the  bill  sidee ; 
and  levity,  as  a  ruling  character,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  whole 
nation,  but  only  to  ita  boliday-makiug  approntioea,  oud  its 
House  of  Commons. 

g  21.  Wo  need  not,  thoreforo,  cxpoct  to  find  any  dagle  poet. 
or  painter  representing  tho  entire  group  of  powom,  wcukoease^ 
and  inconsistout  instincts  which  govern  or  confunt  our  modern 
life.  But  wo  may  expect  that  in  tho  man  who  seems  to 
given  by  Providence  as  tho  type  of  the  ago  (as  Homer  and  I>an 
wore  given,  as  tho  tyjic^s  of  classical  and  modiKVal  mind),  wo 
shall  find  whatever  is  fruitful  and  substantial  to  bo  completely 
prcsont,  together  with  thoso  of  our  wcaknessus,  which  are  ia' 
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deed  natianatly  obamcteristic,  and  compatible  with  gencrul 
groatnesa  of  mind  ;  just  as  the  weak  love  of  fenoM,  and  dislike 
of  moantaina,  were  found  oompatible  with  Dautc't  grfiitncsa  in 
other  respects. 

g  22.  Further  :  aa  the  adroii:%tiQQ  .of^jnankind  is  found,  in 
oar  times,  to  have  in  groat^mrt  piumwi  frcm  _mcn  to  monntainji,  ^"""^ 
and  from  bumun  emotion  to  natiirul  phenomena,  we  mH}'  aiitioi- 
])Hlc  that  the  great  Htrvni^h  of  art  will  also  be  warped  in  ihiit 
direction ;  with  this  notable  result  for  ua,  that  whcro^u  the 
greatt^^at  painters  or  painter  of  ctaoaical  and  mcdiitival  iKirimls, 
boing  wholly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  humunity,  fur- 
nished us  with  but  liltid  to  examine  in  landscape,  the  ^catost 
painters  or  painter  of  tn<)ii<-t'ri  tiini-M  will  in  all  probability  be  de- 
voted  toliihdsoape  princiiially  ;  and  farther,  becanse  in  rcpre- 
Benting  hnmnn  emotion  words  surpass  painting,  but  in  repre- 
Bonting  natural  scenery  paintin;;  surpaesee  words,  we  may  an- 
tieipate  also  thitt  the  painter  and  poet  (for  convenience'  sake  I 
here  use  the  words  in  opposition)  will  somewhat  cliange  their  n>- 
lations  of  rank  ii^  illustratinis:  the  mind  of  the  age  ;  that  tho 
painter  will  become  of  more  importance,  the  poet  of  lost) ;  and 
that  the  rohttions  Iwtwoen  the  men  who  are  the  ty[>c«  and  fimt- 
fniits  of  the  age  in  word  and  work, — namely,  Scott  and  Tunivr, 
^will  be,  in  many  curious  ro^jiccts,  different  from  tboEo  bo- 
tween  Ilomer  and  Phidias,  or  Dunt«  and  Giotto. 

It  is  this  relation  which  we  have  now  to  examine. 

§  23.  And.  lirat,  1  think  it  probable  that  many  readers  may  / 
ho  surprised  at  my  callin;:;  Scott  the  gl'eat  repreaciUahM' uf  the  •• 
mind  of  the  age  in  literature.  Those  who  can  jiori^'Jvit  the  in- 
tense penetratTve  depEli  ot  Wordsworth,  and  the  exquiiiite  finiith 
and  melodious  power  of  Tennyson,  may  be  offended  at  my  pluo* 
tng  in  higher  rank  that  poetry  of  carelea.t  glance,  and  rockleaa 
rhyme,  in  which  Scott  poured  out  the  fancies  of  his  youth  ;  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  suhtle  aniilyflis  of  the  French 
novelists,  or  who  have  in  any  wise  submitted  themsolvcs  to  tho 
influence  of  Qcrroan  pliiJoKuphy,  may  bo  equally  indignant  at 
my  ascribing  u  principality  to  Scott  among  the  literary  men  of 
Europe,  in  an  age  which  has  produced  Do  Bulxac  and  Oootho. 

So  also  in  painting,  thoiui  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
mental efforts  made  at  present  by  the  Ocrman  religious  and  his- 
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torical  schools,  and  wilh  tho  ditciplined  power  aad  leamiogat 
the  French,  will  think  it  bcjond  nil  i;xphuiiitioa  absurd  to  call 
a  painter  of  light  wutor-coloi  limdncaaa^eiidtteeii  incbe*  bf 
twelffi,  the  iSret  r*prt;Bi>ntai.iTe  of  the  arU  of  the  a^  Teas 
only  crave  the  reader's  patience,  and  bis  dne  consideration  of 
the  following  reasons  for  mj  doing  so,  together  with  those  ad- 
vaiii»jd  ill  the  farther  course  of  the  work. 

§  24.  f  believe  the  flmt  Icat  of  a  truly  grcut  lUMi  ih  hia  hn- 
tnility.  I  do  not  moun,  by  hamility,,donbt  of  hU  own  power, 
or  hesitation  in  speaking  of  his  opinions  ;  but  a  right  under* 
standing  of  the  relation  between  what  Ap  am  do  and  say,  and 
the  rest  of  tho  world's  sayingo  und  doings.  All  groat  men  not 
only  know  their  bosiness,  but  usually  know  that  they  know  it ; 
and  are  not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions,  bat  they  nauallr 
know  that  thoy  are  right  in  them  ;  only,  they  do  not  think 
mueh  of  thcniHelveA  ou  that  account.  Arnolfo  know*  he  cu 
build  a  good  dome  «t  Florcaco ;  Albert  Dnrer  writea  calmly 
toon«  who  had  found  fault  with  ht«  work,  "  It  cannot  be  b«tt«r 
done ;"  Sir  leaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a  prob- 
km  or  two  that  would  have  puzzled  anybody  else  ; — only  tkcy 
do  not  expect  their  fclIow-men  thcrcforo  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
fdkip  them  ;  they  have  a  curious  undor-sensc  of  puworl<(ssoe«i, 
fooling  tliat  the  grcatnew  ia  not  in  tham,  bat  tirongh  than  \ 
tJiut  they  could  not  do  or  bo  anything  cl«o  than  Uod  miidD 
them.  And  thoy  ico  flomethiog  divine  and  God-made  in  every 
other  man  they  moot,  and  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  iacn>diUy 
merciful. 

§  39.  Now,  I  find  among  the  men  of  the  present  age,  MfarM 
Iknow  them,  this  character  in  Scott  and  Tnmor pre-eminently ; 
1  am  not  snre  if  it  is  not  Ju  tlicm  alone.  I  do  not  find  Scott, 
talking  about  tjie  dignity  of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  tb 
dignity  of  painting.  They  do  their  work,  feeling  that  the 
I  cannot  well  help  it ;  the  story  must  he  told,  and  tliv  effect 
down  ;  and  if  pt^oplo  like  it,  welt  and  good  ;  and  if  not,  tha 
world  will  not  bo  much  the  worsen 

I  believe  a  very  diiferent  impression  of  tlteir  estimate  ol 
tJiemselves  and  their  doings  will  be  received  by  any  one  who 
reads  the  conversations  of  WordsworUi  or  (ioctlte.  TIio  nlighU 
M  manifestation  of  jealousy  or  selt-coniplaccnoy  it  enough  to 
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mark  s  secon(l-r»t«  ctiaractflr  of  the  intellect ;  and  I  fear  that 
eepocially  in  Goethe,  such  manifestations  are  neither  few  not 
alight. 

§  26,  Connected  with  thi«  general  humilitj  js  the  total  ab- 
acnce  of  aifectation  in  these  racn, — that  is  to  my,  of  any  it.i- 
mmpEioiToTTnannor  or  behavior  in  thoir  work,  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention.  Notbnt  that  they  are  mannerists  both.  Scott's 
Tcrse  is  strongly  mannered,  and  Turner's  oil  painting  ;  but  tho 
munnor  of  it  i»  necesiiitated  by  the  feelings  of  the  men,  entirely: 
natural  to  both,  never  exaggerated  for  tJie  sake  of  show.  I 
hardly  know  any  other  ilteniry  or  pictorial  work  of  the  day 
which  is  not  in  8omo  degree  affected.  I  am  afraid  Wordsworth 
was  oft«n  affected  in  hia  simplicity,  and  Do  Balsuc  in  his  tinitih. 
Many  fine  French  writors  are  affected  in  their  rcHCrve,  and  full 
of  stage  tricks  in  placing  of  sentences.  It  ia  lucky  if  in  (hsr- 
man  writers  we  ever  find  so  much  as  a  sontcDce  without  affecta- 
tion. I  know  no  painters  without  it,  except  one  or  two  Pro- 
Kaphaelitos  (chiefly  Holman  Hunt),  and  some  simple  water- 
color  painters,  as  William  Hunt,  William  Turner  of  Oxford, 
and  the  late  George  Robson  ;  but  these  last  have  no  invention, 
and  tlierefore  by  our  fourth  canon.  Chap.  in.  sea  21.,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Si-st  rank  of  artists  ;  and  of  the  Pro-Raphael- 
itCM  there  is  here  no  question,  as  they  in  no  wise  represent  thu 
modern  echool. 

§  'il.  Again  :  another  very  important,  though  not  infalliblD, 
test  of  greatness  is,  us  wo  have  often  said,  the  appearance  of 
Ease  with  which  tlio  thing  ia  done.  It  may  be  that,  as  with 
Dante  and  Leonardo,  the  HniRh  given  to  the  work  eflacea  tho 
evidence  of  ease  ;  but  where  the  ease  is  manifest,  as  in  Scott, 
Turner,  and  Tintoret ;  and  the  thing  done  is  very  noble,  it  is  a 
strong  reason  for  placing  the  men  above  those  who  confessedly 
work  with  groat  pains.  Scott  writing  his  chapter  or  two  before 
breakfast — not  retouching,  Turner  finishing  a  whole  drawing  in 
A  forenoon  before  he  goes  out  to  aiioot  (providing  ahvays  th« 
chapter  and  drawing  be  good),  are  instantly  to  lie  n^t  above  men 
who  GoofesBodly  have  spent  the  day  over  the  work,  and  think 
the  hours  well  spent  if  it  has  been  a  little  mended  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uec  for  men  to  think  to  ap- 
pear great  by  working  fast,  daaltiiig,  and  scrawling  ;  the  thing 
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they  do  must  be  Rood  and  great,  cost  what  time  it  maj ;  bnt  il 
it  i«  BO,  and  they  have  honestly  and  nnuffectodly  done  it  with 
no  fffort,  it  is  probaWy  a  greater  and  better  thing  tliaii  the  re- 
sult of  tlip  hardest  efEorta  of  others. 

g  i^  Then,  as  touching  the  kind  of  work  done  tij  tli 
two  mi'it,  the  more  I  think  of  it  I  find  this  conclottion  m 
iuiprcMcd  ujion  mo, — that  the  greatctic  thing  a  hiiniun  eoul  ever 
does  io  this  world  is  to  see  Romethingj  and  ^ij  wliat  it  ^yy  in  a 
pittin  wiv;.  Hundreds  of  people  can  bdlc  for  one  who  can  think, 
out  tlioiieandH  can  think  fur  one  who  van  mm.  To  SMdflulvu 
poctr J, jiroph?yj- *i^-  religion, — sdl  in  one.  / 

"^Thcretorc,   finding  the  world  o(  Literature  more   or  Ie« 
divided  into  Thinkers  and  Sevn,  I  beliere  we  shall  find  alio  that 
the  Soors  are  wholly  the  greater  race  of  the  two,  A  tme  Thinker, 
who  has  prartical  pnrpose  in  his  thinking,  and  is  siucore.  aa 
Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or  Helps,  boconiei*  in  some  sort  a  ecer,  and 
niuiit  he  always  of  infinite  use  in  his  gcncmlioD  ;  h'Jt  an  affected 
Thinkor,  who  Huppoges  his  thinking  of  any  other  importance 
than  iw  it  tends  to  work,  is  about  the  Taincst  kind  of  pcrso: 
that  can  be  found  in  the  occupied  classes.     Nay,  1  beliero  t 
metaphysician 3  and  philosophers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  ^^rca' 
troubles  the  world  has  got  to  deal  with  ;  ami  that  wliilc  a  tyr 
or  bad  man  is  of  some  use  in   teaching  jHioplo  suhmiasion 
indigniitioTi,  and  a  thoroughly  idle  muu  is  only  harmful  in  eet' 
ting  an  idle  ei^amplc,  and  communicating  to  oUivr  huy  people 
bis  own  laxy  mi  sunders!  andings,  busy  metaphysicians  are  always 
entangling  poorf  and  acHve  people,  and  weaving  coHwetM  among 
the  finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business  ;  and  are  as  much  «* 
poflsihie,  by  all  pmdcnt  persons,  to  l>c  brushed  out  of  their  way, 
like  spiders,  and  the  meshed  weed  tliat  has  got  into  the  Can' 
bridgcshire  canals,  and  other  such  impedimenta  to  horgvt 
business.     And  if  we  thus  clear  the  mel iiphysicttl  eVtnont  ont 
modern  literature,  we  shall  tind  its  bulk  umaxiogly  diminished, 
and  the  claims  of  the  remaining  writers,  or  of  those  whom 
hare  thinned  Ity  this  abatractiou  of  tlieir  straw  stulling,  mn 
more  easily  adjusted.* 

*  OlMcrri:,  t  do  not  xpcnk  (hiin  of  mvtnpliyklcs  l>ccauM  I  have  no  plea*' 
vac  in  them.  Wlicn  i  sjx^k  c«nt«Dii)iuously  of  (iliilology.  tt  maj  ita 
uBwercd  ulu,  Uiat  I  aui  a  UkI  ticliolar ;  liul  I  eanool  be  m  ontwcfcd  i 
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§  39.  Again  :  tho  mass  of  sentimentBl  litoratiire,  concerned 
with  thb  analyais  and  dcscriptioa  uf  emotion,  beaded  by  the 
poetrj  uf  Byron,  is  ultogothor  of  lower  nint  than  the  literature 
which  merely  deacribea  what  it  saw.  Tho  true  Seer  always  fools 
aa  intensely  as  any  one  else ;  but  he  doea  not  much  describe 
Ills  feelingSL  He  telUyou  whom  he  met,  and  what  they  auid  ; 
leaves  you  to  make  out,  from  that,  what  they  feel,  and  what 
he  fuol^,  hut  goes  into  little  detail.  And,  gouerally  ti|K!uking, 
pathetic  writing  wid  carofal  explanation  of  paeaion  arv  ijuitu 
easy,  compared  with  this  plaiji  rocvrding  of  what  )H>oplo  isuid  or 
did,  or  with  the  right  invention  of  what  they  arv  likely  to  say 
and  do ;  for  this  reason,  that  to  invent  a  Blnry,  or  admirably 
and  thoroughly  tell  anjjiart  of  a  itory.  it  is  necessary  W  grasp 
the  entire  mind  of  every  personage  concerned  in  it.  and  know 
precisely  how  tliey  would  be  affected  by  what  hapjiena  ;  which 
to  do  requirea  a  colosiial  intolloct ;  but  to  descnbe  a  iio)iarato 
emotion  delicately,  it  is  only  needed  tiiat  one  should  feel  it 
oneself  ;  and  thousands  of  puoplu  are  capable  of  feeling  this  or 
that  noble  emotion,  for  one  who  is  able  to  enter  intv  all  the 
feelings  of  somebody  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Even,  therefore,  when  this  sentimental  literature  is  first  rate,  aa 
in  passages  of  Byron,  1'ennyson,  and  Keats,  it  ought  not  to  bo 
nmkei)  so  high  as  the  Creative  ;  and  though  perfection,  even  in 
narrow  fields,  is  i>crha)is  m  rare  na  in  the  wider,  and  it  may  be 
as  long  before  we  have  another  In  Menioriarn  us  another  Guy 
Mannering,  I  unhesitatingly  receive  as  a  greater  nanifestation 
of  power  tlie  right  invention  of  a  few  sentences  spoken  by  Fley- 
dell  and  Mannering  across  their  euppor-table,  than  the  most 
tender  and  piutHionatc  melodies  of  tho  self-examining  verse. 

g  30.  Having,  therefore,  cast  metaphysical  writers  out  of  our 
way.  and  sentimental  writers  into  the  second  rank,  I  do  not 
think  Scott's  supremacy  among  those  who  remain  will  any  more 
be  doubtful  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  have  been  doubtful  before, 
had  il  not  been  eueurabered  by  innumerable  faults  and  weck- 
uessoK.     Bat  it  i^  pre-eminently  in  these  faults  and  wcakiw 

lofC  moUpbysica,  tor  every  one  eonvcrwint  wlib  xuch  siihjocta  may  «ec  Uii 
I  Iiave  strung  iuclinntion  iLui  way.  wlileti  would,  indccil.  tiave  led  me  fat ' 
aalray  toDf  ago,  if  1  luul  iiul  luurmMt  iilso  tuuui  vmi  of  laj  himth,  vycu.  uul 
feet 
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thill  Scott  iii  rcprescnUtive  of  the  mind  of  his  age  :  and  bm-niuo 
lioii  the  gTfjtteit  man  born  amougattt^and  iuteiided  for  Ibo 
enduring  ty])c  of  ua,  all  our  principal  faalU  mnst  be  laid  on  hi« 
BhoiiUler«,  Biid  lie  must  boar  dovn  the  dark  tDArka  to  the  latot 
ages ;  while  thv  smtUlcr  men,  who  liaTo  KKn«  i^pociul  work  to 
do,  porhapH  not  to  much  hHonginji;  to  thts  ago  as  louding  oat  of 
it  to  tho  next,  arc  often  l(i4)t  provide»ti«liy  quit  of  the  oncam- 
brancra  which  they  bad  not  utrvnglh  U)  stuitAin,  and  aro  tuu< 
amooUier  and  plcasantor  to  look  at,  in  thotr  my  ;  otUy  that  is 
smaller  way. 

^  31.  Th»3,  tho  most  atartlittg  fault  of  the  ago  being  iti 
faitltlcuiness,  it  is  necessary  that  its  greatest  man  abould  b* 
falthlesit.      Nothing  is  more  notable   or  aorrowhil   in  Scott's 

Te  can- 


mind  than  it»i  tticapucity  of  stmidy  belief  in  tuything. 
not  even  rewilvc  Imrdily  to  Bf^liiwe  in  a  ghoirE,  or  a  Vat«r-Bpint ; 
aliruys  explains  tbcm  away  in  an  apolo^tic  munnor,  not  be- 
lieving, all  tbo  while,  even  bis  own  explanutiou.  lie  never 
can  clearly  ascertain  whether  thcr«  is  anything  behind  the  arras 
but  rats  ;  nerer  draws  sword,  and  thrusts  at  it  for  life  or  deuih ; 
but  goes  on  looking  at  it  timidly,  and  saying,  "  it  mast  be  the 
wind."  tie  is  educated  a  Presbyterian,  and  remains  one, 
becniise  it  is  tho  most  sensible  thing  he  can  do  if  ho  is  to  lire  in 
Edinburgh  ;  but  he  thinks  Bomanism  more  pictareaqoc,  aD< 
profaneness  more  gentlemanly  :  does  not  see  that  anythi 
allecUi  human  life  but  love,  course,  an<I  llestSfiy;  which  oro^ 
indeed,  not  matU^rs  of  fattli  at  alt,  but  of  sigbL  Any  gods  but 
tliose  are  very  miBty  in  outline  to  him  ;  and  when  the  lore 
laid  ghastly  in  poor  Charlotte's  coRIn  ;  and  the  oonrage  is  n' 
more  of  use, — the  pen  having  fallen  from  between  the  fiugvn 
and  destiny  is  sealing  the  scroll, — the  God-ligbt  it  dim  in  tl 
tears  that  fall  on  it. 

He  is  ill  all  this  tho  epitome  of  bis  epoch. 

g  S'i.  Again  :  as  another  notable  weakness  of  the  age  is  ita 
habit  of  looking  bock,  in  a  romantic  and  passionate  idleness,  to 
tlie  past  ages,  not  understanding  them  all  the  while,  nor  really 
desiring  to  understand  tliem,  90  Scgtt  gives  upultevly  t^ic  baU 
of  his  intellectual  power  lo  a  fond,  yet  pur^KiseleMi,  dreaming 
over  the  past,  and  s[>en(lM  half  hi«  liteniry  labors  in  ondcavort 
to  revive  it,  not  in  reality,  but  on  the  stage  of  fiction  ;  cndeftT- 
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ora  which  wore  the  beet  of  tlie  kind  that  modemian)  miide,  but 
still  HUoces^ful  only  so  far  as  Scott  pat,  under  the  old  armor,  th« 
everlasting  human  nature  which  he  knew  ;  and  totally  unsne- 
CCBflfal,  8<i  far  as  concerned  the  painting  of  the  armor  Jt«el(, 
which  lie  know  wn/.  The  exeelteiico  of  Scott's  work  \a  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  sketched  from  prcKent 
nature.  HiH  familiar  life  ia  inimitahle ;  hia  qaini  •c«itvs  of 
inlroiluctory  couTereation,  lu  the  beginning  of  Ilob  Roy  and  I 
Itedgauntlot,  and  all  his  living  Scotch  uburtictur^,  mean  or 
noble^  from  Andrew  Palrservioe  to  Jcuuio  Dcanii,  are  simply 
riRht.  and  can  wovcr  be  bettered.  But  hia  romanoo  nod  anti- 1 
(jnarianiiim.  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  arc  ull  faUo,  and  bo ' 
knows  thorn  to  be  ij.ht} ;  does  nob  caro  to  make  tltom  cumeat ; 
enjoys  them  for  their  strungeneas,  but  laughs  at  his  own  anti- 
({ liar  i  an  ism,  all  through  his  own  third  novel, — with  exquisite 
modesty  indeed,  but  with  total  misunderstanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  an  Antiquary.  Tie  does  not  use  how  anything  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  past  but  confusion,  old  iron  on  drawing-room 
chairs,  itnd  Bcrions  inoonvenience  t^  Pr.  Ileavygtcrnc 

g  33.  Again  :  more  than  any  ngc  that  had  proccded  it,  onrs 
had  been  i^orant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Art."  It  had 
not  A  single  fixed  principle,  and  what  unlixM  principIcB  it 
worked  upon  were  all  wrong.  It  was  nocoBsary  that  Scott 
should  know  nothing  of  art.  Ue  neither  cared  for  painting  nor 
si^iilpture,  and  wus  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment 
about  them.  Ue  had  some  confused  love  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, becttuso  it  wa«  dark,  picturesque,  old,  and  like  nature  ; 
but  oould  not  tell  llie  worst  from  the  beat,  and  built  for  himself 
perhaps  the  most  iucongmous  and  ugly  pile  that  gentlemanly 
modernism  ever  designed  ;  marking,  in  the  most  curious  and 
subtle  way,  that  mingling  of  revcrcnoe  with  irreverence  which 
is  so  striking  in  the  age  ;  he  rererenocs  Melrose,  yet  casta  one  of 
its  piscinas,  puU  a  niodeni  sUid  grate  intu  it,  and  makes  it  his 
Hreplnce.  Like  all  pure  moderns,  li«  8upi>o«C8  the  Oothio  bar- 
barous, notwithstanding  his  lore  of  it ;  admirett,  in  an  equally 
iguura;tt  way.  totally  opposite  styles  ;  is  tlelight<'d  with  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  ;  mistakes  iXn  dulness  for  purity  of  taste, 
and  actually  compares  it,  in  its  doatbful  fonnality  of  street,  as 
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oontraated  irith  the  nidc»c«H  of  tlie  old  tomi,  to  Brttomart  tak- 
ing off  her  wrmor. 

§  34.  Again :  w  in  reverence  an^  infrrcrence,  so  in  lentj 
ami  meliinoholy,  wo  WiVf  thui'  fli«  spirit  dT  llic  iigv  was  sFrangcIj 
iutei-wovwri.  Thorefore,  «l*o,  it  is  nw;c»«iry  ttmt  Scott  shoEilil 
llio  liglit,  ciirelo**,  un«urnc«t,  »ml  yet  emin«ntJj_ sorrowfuL 
IThruugboiit  hII  Iiis  work  there  i«  no  oridcnco i>(  any  purpose  bat 
to  while  uwuy  the  hoar.  His  life  hml  no  other  object  tbiin  Uio 
I  |>leafiiii-e  of  the  instant,  aiid  tho  eelubliiihitig  of  u  family  nanii!. 
All  his  thoughts  were,  hi  their  oiiteomc  and  fliid,  1«aa  thoii 
nothing,  iind  vunity.  And  yet,  of  all  poetry  thut  I  know,  none 
is  HO  HoiTowfiil  tis  Scott's.  Othor  grcut  maetera  are  pallictic  in 
tt  rcBoluto  und  pn^Ietcrmined  way,  when  they  choose  ;  but,  in 
their  own  minds,  ure  evidently  stem,  or  hopeful,  or  serene; 
never  really  melimcholy.  Even  Byron  is  ratlier  Hulky  and  des- 
perate than  melancholy  ;  Seats  is  sad  because  ho  is  aicktv ; 
Shotley  bccauM.!  he  is  impious;  but  ScotLuiulici&iUljr  and  con- 
td«teDtTy~Ni)d.  Around  itll  liis  power,  and  brightness,  and  enjoy- 
mcfif  of  eye  and  heart,  the  far-away  Julian  knpll  is  (or  «*«■ 
8oandin>; ;  there  is  not  one  of  those  loving  or  laughing  glances 
of  bis  but  it  is  brighter  for  the  film  of  tears  ;  his  mind  ia  like 
one  of  his  own  hill  rivers, — it  iii  white,  and  flasbea  iu  the  sun 
fairly,  careless,  as  it  Heems,  and  hasty  in  its  going,  but 

"  Far  benciuh,  whprc  ilnw  they  crcqi 
Prom  |)ool  lo  rfUly.  dark  nod  deoi), 
When-  nlilnrs  molsl.  .mil  willowg  wmp, 
Yuu  Ii««r  her  siRiiiiui  rvpitii-." 

Life  begins  to  paw  from  him  very  early  ;  und  whilo  Uomcr 
lings  ctieerfully  in  his  blindneiw,  and  Dante  retains  his  courage, 
and  rejoieos  in  hojie  of  I'anwlisf,  through  all  his  cxilo,  Scott, 
yet  hardly  past  his  youth,  lii.'M  pi-neivc  iu  the  sweet  suosbine  and 
nniong  the  harvest  of  his  native  hills. 

"  ninckfont,  nn  wlioee  ilnculturrd  twrast, 
Antoug:  thi^  brouu.  and  Uioru,  autt  wbis, 

A  iruuiit  1k),v,  I  souglit  ttii;  Deal, 

Or  lisleil  lis  I  Iiiy  at  rmt. 
Wliilc  rum!  <m  lirpMcn  tliin 

llif  tniiniiiu  of  the  fily  rrowd. 

And,  rroTU  Ills  8l«eple  JiLugling  loud, 
Bl  Ullcs's  miogliijg  *Ua  t 
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Now.  from  Die  munmll  to  the  pbin, 
WttVW  all  till-"  hill  with  yellow  gnin  ( 

And  on  Ihc  liindnrnptr  as  I  look, 
Konftht  do  1  win  imrhangeil  rcmnin, 

l^avo  Uio  nido  clifTs  iind  cliimiiig  brook ; 
To  me  iliey  uinkv  &  liiuivy  hiuhu 
Of  ttuly  [riemlaliipi*  piuC  and  gone." 

g  3S.  Sacb,  then,  being  the  vcaknosKcii  wbich  it  was  necoe- 
Hary  that  Soott  should  gharo  with  his  age,  in  order  that  he  might 
sufficiently  rcpreeeat  it,  and  siich  tho  gronndx  for  Guppueing 
him,  in  spite  of  all  these  woakncssps,  the  greatest  literary  man 
■whom  that  age  produced,  let  ua  glance  at  the  principal  points  in 
which  hia_yiew  of  landscupo  differs  from  that  of  the  modia'vals. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  now.  as  I  did  with  TTomor  and  Dant«, 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  feelings  which  apjwar  to  be 
traceable  in  Scott's  allusions  to  landscape  scenery, — for  this 
would  require  a  volume, — but  only  to  indicate  the  main  points 
of  dilTeritig  character  between  hia  tem]»or  and  DantuV  Then 
wo  will  GKamine  in  detail,  not  the  lundscupo  of  literature,  hnt 
that  of  painting,  which  must,  of  cour»ie,  be  equally,  or  even  in  a 
higher  dcgroe,  chanicteriittic  of  the  age. 

g  36,  And,  first,  oliserve  Scott's^  habit  of  looking  at  nat^irc 
neither  us  dead,  or  merely  n)at«risl,  in  the  wuy  thutniomer 
regards  it,  nor  aa  allerod  by  bin  own  feelings,  in  the  way  that 
Keiit«  and  Tennyaon  regard  it,  but  as  having  an  animatitm  and 
puthoB  of  its  own,  wholly  JrresjxjctJTC  of  human  jirodcncc^or  pas- 
nioiijr^an  animation  which  ^lott  loves  and  sympathizes  with,  bd 
ho  would  with  a  ft-Ilow  creature,  forgetting  himself  altogether, 
and  Mubdtiing  hi:*  own  humanity  before  what  sccmi)  to  him  tho 
]iowcr  of  tho  landscape, 

"  Yon  lonely  tlioni.— would  ho  coiild  Itll 
Tbi-  chiiugiaof  bis  pnrvnl  dell, 
Binrp  hi',  so  giry  anil  •liihbom  now, 
Wnvod  in  «icii  brewe  a  iwpliiig  lioiigh  T 
Woulil  hi-  i-uuld  (ell.  huw  dovp  Uiu  sluxle 
A  IhuuNuid  mingled  bniuclits  iiiiulv. 
How  brcMul  Ihc  uhiulows  of  the  ouk. 
How  lulling  tUi!  niwan  to  tlit^  rork, 
And  llirnugli  tliu  foliage  showed  liis  head. 
With  uarruw  leaves  aud  bvrriei  red  I" 
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Scott  doo8  not  direJl  on  tho  grey  etsbbomnese  of  the  thorn, 
lim^nso  lie  liimai^If  U  at  tliat  moment  diq>osed  to  be  dnll,  or 
HliiblKirn  ;  neitlicr  on  the  rlioci'ful  [veeping  forth  of  the  rowsn, 
bevAUiM)  h«  hinunlf  ie  Lliat  moment  cheerful  or  cnrions  :  hut  ho 
{tcroeivea  tlieralxilli  with  tlio  kind  of  interest  that  he  would  take 
in  an  old  mui,  or  h  climbing  bo;  ;  forgetting  binuelf,  in  sym^ 
fothy  witJi  either  age  or  youth. 

"  And  from  the  gnssy  slope  be  »cm 
TLu  Urrla  How  to  mvttt  the  Teia, 
Wliew  iaiiuing  fnini  hcrltarksomR  brd, 
She  c&ught  Uiu  inomitift'i;  vrhUtii  rc<I, 
Ai><I  Ihmuitli  Ihc  "oli^nlag  vnic  Ivloff 
Boiled  lirr  brljtht  Wdves  In  ro«y  glow. 
All  b)u«liitie  Ut  her  bridal  Iwd, 
Like  some  nhy  maji].  in  txinvciil  bred  ; 

Wbik'  linnet.  Inrk,  und  blncktiirtl  guj 
Sing  forth  bcr  nnptUI  rouDdCl»y." 

Is  Scott,  or  are  the  persons  of  hia  story,  gay  at  thia  mnmeiitf 
Fur  from  it.  Neither  Scott  nor  KiKingham  are  happy,  but  the 
Grata  is  ;  and  all  Scott's  eympiithy  ia  rendy  for  the  Oreta,  on 
the  instant. 

g  37.  Observe,  therefore,  thisjg  not  paOulic  fallacy;   fo 
tlierc  ia  no  passion  in  Scuft  which  altera^    TTTThot"" 
lovor'8  piutaion.  making  him  think  lliolarkspiiTs  are  lietenin^^ 
for  his  liuiy'a  foot ;  it  ia  not  the  miser's  passion,  making  him 
think  that  dead  leaves  are  falling  coins  ;  but  it  is  an  inherent 
and  continual  habit  of  thought,  which  Scott  abaree  with  thfij 
modema    in    general,   being,    in    fact,  nothing  else  than   thg 
iuKtinclivc  .tenflo  which  men  must  have  of  the  Divine  presenoevl 
not  formed  Into  diftinct  belief.     In  the  Grwk  it  created,  aa  w*' 
aaw,  tlic  faithfully  believed  gods  of  the  elementa :  in  I>ante  and 
the  mcdin-vttls,  it  formed  tlie  faillifuUylielicved  angelic  f  rej 
ence ;   in   Iho  rinxleru,  it  ori'Blos    no  j>crf«ct  form,  doea  no 
spprt^hcnd  distinctly  any  Divine  being  or  operation  ;  but  only  . 
dim,  eligiilly  credited  animation  in  tho  natund  object,  accom- 
panied with  gn^it  iiitercHt  and  utfcclion  for  it.     This  feeling 
quite  iiniversul  with  us,  only  varying  in  dt'pth  ttccording  to  tfal 
grcivtnesa  of  the  heart  Ihat  holds  it. ;  and  in  Scott,  being  mor 
than  usually  intense,  and  acconipanietl  with  inGnit«  ufEectic 
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and  (jnicknosi  of  sympathy,  it  enablofl  Iiim  to  eontiiHr  all  ton- 
denciCK  to  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and,  ingt«iw]  of  mnkitif;  Nitturo 
unywisc  siibordinato  to  liinisclf,  he  inaki'S  himoclf  siihordinatc  to 
Apr — follows  her  lead  simply — doesnot  venturp  to  bring  his  own 
cures  and  tlibughifl  into  her  pure  and  quiet  presence — paints  her 
in  her  simple  and  universal  truth,  adding  no  reanit  of  momentary 
passion  or  fancy,  and  appears,  therefore,  at  first  shallower  than 
other  poets,  bein);  in  reality  wider  and  healthier.  "  What  am 
I?"  ho  says  continually,  "that  I  should  trouble  this  sincere 
nature  with  my  thoughts.  I  happen  to  Iw  feverish  and  do- 
presacd,  and  I  could  »eo  a  great  many  sad  und  strange  things  in 
tliosc  waves  and  flowor.4 ;  but  I  have  no  business  to  see  such 
things.  Ony  Oreta !  sweet  harebells  !  ffou  are  not  .^ad  nor 
Btriinge  to  most  ptioplo  ;  you  »r«  but  bright  watur  ftnd  blue  blon- 
soms  ;  you  shall  not  be  anything  ciso  to  ine,  except  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  are  a  little  alive, — no  ono  can  help  thinking 
that"  And  thua,  as  Nature  is  bright,  serene,  or  gloomy,  Scott 
takes  her  temper,  and  paints  her  as  she  is  ;  nothing  of  himself 
being  e\!ec  intruded,  except  that  fur-away  Kalian  tone,  of  which 
he  is  unconscions ;  and  sometimes  a  stray  syllable  or  two,  like 
that  about  Itluokford  Hill,  distinctly  .stating  personal  feeling, 
but  all  the  more  modestly  for  that  distinctness  and  for-the  clear 
con«ciouane^  that  it  iii  not  the  chiming  brook,  nor  the  com- 
(iidds,  tliiit  are  sad,  but  only  the  boy  that  reets  by  thom  ;  so  re- 
turning on  the  instant  to  reflect,  in  nil  honesty,  the  imago  of 
Nature  as  she  is  meant  by  all  to  bo  received  ;  nor  that  in  fine 
words,  but  in  tho  Hret  that  come  ;  nor  with  comment  of  far- 
fetched thonghts,  but  with  easy  thoughts,  euch  as  all  Hcnsiblo 
men  ought  to  have  in  euch  places,  only  spoken  swoctly ;  and 
evidently  also  with  an  undercurrent  of  more  profound  reflec- 
tion, which  here  and  there  mnrmunt  for  a  moment,  and  which  I 
thmk,  if  we  choose,  we  may  continually  pierce  down  to,  and 
drink  deeply  from,  but  which  Scott  loaves  us  to  seek,  or  shun, 
at  our  pleasura 

g  38.  And  in  consequence  of  this  unselfishness  and  humil- 
ity, Scott's  enjoymetit  of  Nature  is  ijicomparably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  poet  I  know.  All  the  rest  carry  their  cares 
to  her,  and  begin  maundering  in  her  ears  about  their  own 
atlaira.     Tennyson  goes  ont  on  a  fursy  common,  and  bous  it  is 
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calm  antiimn  snnHhine,  but  it  giTCS  Iiim  no  pleassro. 
remembers  that  it  ia 

"  Dcai)  cattn  In  that  aoUa  Ixoi* 
yfhitti  hmvc8  but  with  the  hMvlag  doap." 

He  sees  a  thundercloud  in  the  evening,  and  would  bar 
"doted  and  pored  "  on  it,  but  cannot,  for  fear  it  should  firliiH; 
tlto  ihip  bad  weather.  Keats  drinks  the  beauty  of  Nature  vjo- 
leotl; ;  bat  has  no  more  real  sympaEh^vrit^'herfTiaQ  be  haa 
with  «  bnttlo  of  claret.  His  palate  is  fine  ;  but  he  "  bnrata  joy's 
grape  ttgainHl  it,"  gets  nothing  hut  misery,  and  a  bitt«r  taAte  of 
dregti  out  of  his  doHperate  draught.  ~~    '~'     ^~ 

Byron  and  Slielley  are  nearly  the  nine,  only  with  le&t  LniUi  I 
of  perception,  and  even  more  troublcvome  selfUhneas.     Wordj^' 
worth  i»  more  like  Seott,  and  understands  how  to  be  happy,  buT 
jct~~cunnot  altoj^ther  rid  hitni^ctf  of  the  sense  that  be  ia  a  phi- 
loi«oplier,  and  ought  always  to  bo  wiying  something  wise.     He 
huK  nlno  n  vngiic  notion  that  Nature  would  not  Heilblp  to  got  on 
well  without  Wordsworth  ;  and  finds  a  (.-onsidvnblo  part  of  hi* 
pleasure  in  looking  at  himself  aa  well  as  at  her.     But  wiUi^cott  | 
the  love  is  entirely  humble  and  unsi>lllsh.     "  I,  Scott,  am  nolTi- 
ing,  and  Ioms  than  nothing  ;  but  t.|ie»o  crag!*,  and  hcatlhs.  and 
clouds,  liow  groat  thoy  arc,  liow  lovely,  how  for  ever  to  bo  be- 1 
lov«d,  only  for  their  own  silent,  tbougbtloss  sake  I" 

3'X  This  pure  passion  for  nature  jn  its  abstract  being,  ta 
still  increased  in  its  intensity  by  the  two  elcmi-nts  abovo  taken 
notice  of, — the  love  of  antiquity,  and  the  lore  of  oolor  and 
[ibMutiful  form,  mortiUed  in  our  streets,  and  sueking  for  food  io 
the  wilderness  and  the  ruin  :  both  fcctinga,  observe,  instinctive 
in  Scott  from  hia  childhood,  as  everything  that  makus  a 
great  is  alwaye. 

"  Aod  wdl  thr  lonrly  infant  knew 
RccMBTi!  whflre  iho  wnllUowM  j^rew. 
And  tiuueyituckle  IovmI  io  craw] 
Up  tbu  luDg  crng  >nit  mined  wnlL 
I  dsamed  audi  nooks  tin?  Awmti^  Hhndo 
Tlio  auu  in  all  SU  rouud  aurvej'wi  " 

Kot  that  theac  couM  have  hcca  instinctive  in  a  child  in  thB  ' 
Middle  Agos.    Tlio  scutiwent^  of  a  people  inorcaM  or  dimii 
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in  intensity  from  genemtion  to  gcnoratinn, — efcry  flUposition 
of  the  parents  afTtKiting  tlic  frariio  of  the  inrnd  in  their  oS- 
ejtring  :  tlic  Mit<)i(,'r'H  child  id  boni  tu  be  yvt  more  ii  M>ldi<!r,  and 
the  paliticiiin'a  to  be  still  more  n  [Kilitician  ;  even  the  fllightest 
colon  of  sentiment  and  alTcction  are  tmnitinitted  to  the  hcirii  of 
life;  and  the  crowuing  oxprossion  of  the  mind  of  a  iieople  is 
given  when  some  itifnnt  of  higlioit  cu{)ucity,  and  seulod  with  the 
impress  of  this  national  vhuravttjr,  is  born  whore  proviiiential 
eircnmstanoos  [xtrmil  the  full  dmdopmont  of  tho  powers  it  biis 
rweivpd  atniiglit  from  lloavon,  »nd  the  piuuiona  which  it  has  in- 
licriteil  fnjm  its  fatlicni. 

g  40,  This  lo'i;c  of  anciontnoes.  and  that  of  natural  beauty, 
aaaociate  themselves  also  in  Scott  witJi  the  l<iv>'  nf  lidrrty.  which 
WM  indeed  at  the  root  even  of  all  his  JmoLitc  tLinJuncies  in 
politics.  For,  putting  aside  certain  predilections  about  landcKi 
property,  and  family  name,  and  "  gentlemanlineas"  in  the  club 
sense  of  the  word, — respecting  which  I  do  not  now  inijiiirij 
whether  they  were  weak  or  wise, — the  main  element  nhiuli 
makes  Scott  like  Cavaliers  better  than  Puritans  is,  that  he 
thinks  the  former  /r«e  and  moMtrful  as  well  as  loyal ;  and  the 
latter /i>rmrt/  and  ulii^iX.  Ho  is  loyal,^iotio'miieh  in  respect 
for  law,  as  in  iinf^lllHh  love  for  the  king  ;  and  his  sympathy  is 
(piit*  as  rcmly  for  any  active  borderer  who  breaks  Uie  (aw,  or 
lighU  the  kiiijT,  in  what  Scott  thinks  a  generous  way,  as  for  the 
king  himself.  Itvlwllion  of  a  roiij;h,  free,  and  bold  kind  he  is  al- 
ways delighted  by  ;  he  onlyobjccts  to  n^bt^Uioii  on  principle  and  in 
friVnT  :  barc-lieaded  and  opon-throated  treason  he  will  abet  t«  any 
extent,  hut  shrinks  from  it  in  a  peaked  but  and  slarclied  collar  : 
nay,  politically,  he  only  delights  in  kingship  itself,  bceikusc  he 
looks  upon  it  as  tho  head  and  centre  of  liberty ;  and  thinks 
that,  keeping  hold  of  a  king's  hand,  one  may  get  nd  of  the 
cramps  and  fences  of  law  ;  and  that  the  people  may  be  gorerned 
by  the  whistle,  as  a  Highland  clan  on  the  ojHin  hill-side,  instead 
of  being  shut  up  into  hurdled  folds  or  hedged  fields,  as  sheep  or 
cattle  left  mastcHesa. 

§  41.  And  thus  nature  Itocomes  dear  to  Scott  in  a  threefold 
way  :  dear  to  liini,  fir«l,  as  containing  those  remains  or  memories 
of  the  past,  which  he  cannot  find  in  cities,  and  giving  hope  of 
Fra>loriaa  mound  or  knight's  giave,  in  every  green  slope  and 
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ehode  of  its  desolate  places ; — dear,  socon<llf ,  in   its  Tnooriond 
liberty,  which  has  for  hitn  jnst  as  high  a  charm  ae  the  fiuic 
farden  iiad  for  the  mcdiaeTal : 

*  For  I  wuwaywftni,  boW.  nnd  wild, 
A  wlf-wlUed  Imp — a  p-ftmiftmc's  child ; 
Bui.  hair  a  plague,  hiiiI  li:Llf  ajcsl. 
WiLH  Htill  cii(luri-d,  lNi1or(-i],  cfLresseJ  : 
For  nu!.  IIhik  nurlunxl.  ilcwl  Uiou  wk 
Thf  olomic  poet's  wi'llcnoiictl  uak  1 
Kay.  Erskinii,  nnj-.     On  the  wild  hlU 
Lcl  the  wUil  liMtllibcll  lloiiHah  still ; 
CIlcriHli  tbu  lulip.  prurii^  llii'  vine  ; 
Bui  fniily  li-l  UiL-  womlliint'  Iwlm.-, 
And  ICHVc  nntrfmniul  Uic  c|[ltmtlno ;" 

~-and  deiir  to  him,  fioaJly,  in  that  perfoot  bcsiitj,  doniod  sli 
So  ciLioa  nnd  in  men,  for  which  every  modem  hcurt  had  bognn 
kt  lH»t  to  Diirst,  nnd  Scott's,  in  ita  freehoflM  wid  powor,  of  all 
men's,  mo«t  vurtiOMtly. 

i  m.  And  iit  this  love  of  beauty,  obserTC,  that  (as  I  said  we 
might  eiccpt)  the  lovo  of  color  !h  ajeiiding  olomont,  hia  healthy 
mind  being  int-upablo  of  losing,  nnder  any  modem  falae  tfiaoh- 
ing,  ita  joy  in  brilliancy  ot  hue.    Though  not  so  sabUe  a  color* 
ist  as  Dauto,  which,  under  the  circnmstanocs  of  tho  age,   he 
could  not  bo.  ho  depends  quite  as  much  u|Jon  color  lor  hia  power      i 
or  ploasure.     And,  in  general,  if  ho  does  not  mean  to  wj  mad^^f 
about  things,  tho  one  character  which  he  will  giro  is  oolor,  naing^^ 
Hwith  the  most  perfect  mastery  and  fatthfnlncRa,Dp  to  ttic  ptiint 
of  possible  modem  perception.     For  intttAncc,  if  he  has  a  soa- 
storm  to  paint  in  a  single  line,  he  doc»  tint,  it»  a  fi>oblor  poet 
would  probably  have  done,  use  any  expreHUon  about  the  temper 
or  form  of  the  waves  ;  does  notcnll  them  angry  or  munnt^iinousL 
He  is  content  to  strike  them  out  with  two  dodhiM  of  Tiu 
favorite  colors : 

To lacE^androck  tine Mwnewi flj^^ 

There  is  no  form  in  this.     Kay,  the  main  virtue  of  it  is,  that 
gets  rid  of  all  form.     The  dark  raging  of  the  soa— wluit  form 
JiMi  that?     Hut  out  of  tlie  cloud  of  ita  darkucss  tlioae  lighlniiij 
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flastlies  of  the  foam,  coming  ut  their  tcrriblo  Indorvalti — ^yon  nood 
no  more. 

Again  :  whoro  lie  hwi  to  dvKcribo  tents  minglod  among  ooksi 
he  aays  nothing  al)t>uC  th«  form  of  either  tout  or  treo,  but  onlf 
givea  tho  two  atrokex  of  oolor  : 

"  ThonMttd  paTilioDs,  uMu  at  munt, 
Chnftwrrrl  iho  twniiii,'!)  inour  l>clow, 
Ofl  giviiig  w«)-.  v,'ben^  still  lliurc  iluod 
Home  ivllcis  iif  till!  olil  oak  womi, 
Tliiit  diirkiy  huge  did  InUrvt^DO, 
And  tomtit  Uw  gUtrias  uhi(«  with  grtm." 

Agfiin  :  of  tonts  at  Floddfin  : 

"  N«t  mom  ihn  llnron  climbed  tiM  towar. 
To  view,  afar.  Hie  McoHisli  puver, 

Ku»im[H.'(l  uii  FlijilileQ  «d^ 
Thd  white  pnvilioiiN  niailc  n  Hhnw, 
I,lko  rcmnHAlN  i>f  Ihfi  winter  snow. 
Along  tliu  dusky  riilgit." 

Again  :  of  troOK  iiiiiigtod  with  dark  rocks  : 

"  Utiiil.  wtioro  Tcith'ft  founf^  wal«ra  roll 
Bi'lwixl  him  and  &  woodc<il  knull. 

Tbnt  gniLiil  Ihci  tniU  ■truUi  with  ^nert,  _ 
Tlic  chn|>c)  of  tit.  Bride  WD*  socn." 

Again  :  thorn  is  hardly  any  form,  otkly  smoko  wtd  color,  in 
his  celebrated  description  of  Kdinburgh  :       " 

r "TUb  wnndcrins  tyc  could  o'er  it  go. 

And  murk  ilic  dUUuit  i-ity  glow 

With  jflooray  splrndor  red  ; 
Fir  oil  tho  smoho-wrrailw.  Imgo  and  bIoiTj 
'lliut  round  hur  sable  liinvts  flow, 

Thu  niorniii!?  Ixiuns  verv  shed, 
And  linxcil  tUi^m  wiih  n  limine  iimiid. 
Like  IhnI  which  iilnnnlcA  n  tliiindrr-r-Jnnit. 
Bueh  diiiky  grnndeiir  rioihed  ilip  height, 
Wlit-'K  the  h»ae  cttfillo  liolrt»  its  taatc', 

Anil  nil  Hie  Btwp  Blope  (town, 
WlioM:  ritlgy  buck  bwivrs  to  Uic  nkj-, 
Piled  deep  Mid  mnwy,  clow  and  lii^. 

Mine  owu  TODiaulIc  (own  I 
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But  DOrtliiiranl  far  witli  purer  blaao. 
Oh  Oc.liil  moiinUiiQa  (i-ll  the  niy», 
And  at  ixch  limtLy  Uip  they  kissed. 
It  )tlPMm<il  a  puryile  amtUiyst, 
Youdor  III*  Blioff*  of  Fife  you  miw  ; 
Bet«  PrvHtou  Bay  luiil  bernick  Lhw  - 

And.  Iirooil  beiwwn  them  roUwl, 
The  ({nllnnl  VHOt  Ibn  vye  miKht  noto, 
Wtiow  UliLnds  on  ll«  ttowio  IkiMl, 

Like  emoralda  ctiMed  in  gold." 

I  do  not  liko  to  Hpoil  a.  fine  pAWiign  hy  italicizing  it ;  bat 
obacrve.  the  only  hintM  at  form,  given  tliroiigliout,  are  in  tli« 
BOtnowliiit  vugttc  words,  "  riilgy,"  "  miiasy,"  "close."  nnd 
"high;"  the  whole  being  utill  more  obecurod  by  modem  mys- 
tery, in  ibs  most  tungiblo  form  of  smoke.  But  the  colons  «n>  sU 
definite  ;  not*  the  ruinbow  band  of  thcDi — gloomy  or  du^-  red. 
sable  {pure  black),  amethyst  (pure  purple),  green,  and  gold — a 
noble  ehord  throughout ;  and  then,  moved  doubtless  lesn  by  thq 
smoky  than  the  amethyntine  part  of  the  group, 

"  FfU  Eustoco'  hfttn  felt  c1o«ely  pent, 
Tbc  spur  he  to  his  churfKr  leut. 

And  niiuHl  hin  liridle  luind. 
And  mukJnK  dcniiiottc  In  air. 
Cried,  '  Wb<'Pn'»  Hic  reward  would  no*  dire 

To  It^bt  tor  such  a  IhikI  r '  '* 

I  need  not  multiply  ovumpIi>6  :  the  roadcrciui  Msily  trnoe  fc 
hilDMlfi  through  vor^  familiar  to  us  all,  the  forc«  of  these  ooloi 
iTiittinetti.  I  will  tbereforo  add  only  two  pu)ftiagf)>,  not  fo  com* 
ploUily  known  by  heart  as  most  of  the  poems  in  wlucli  they  oc- 
cur. 

"  Twas  sMence  all.    1I»  laid  hliu  down 

Wlmni  puq)lt!  hc^alli  profuKiJj  ntrow^ 

And  tlirontwnrt.  with  Its  ozurn  Iwll, 

And  utom  and  thyme  luft  cushion  «nelL 

Tliert,  xpoiit  wl^  toil,  lie  listltMS  t'yed 

Tliu  <mirsv  of  (Jretii's  playful  litlii  ; 

Bcnnith  hi-r  tiiiiikM,  now  <'ddytDX  ilun, 

Nnu~  tirl^'hlly  f;lr-']uiilnf;  to  the  oliB, 

As.  d:tiii'iri)t  over  rork  luid  ttttoa. 

In  y£liluu:_]J;u;ht  her  curn.'uls  slianv, 

llali^hiiig  iu  bill!  tlic  fiivotite  jjcm 

Of  Albia'))  mouaiMn  dwdvia. 
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Then  tim)  to  wnlrb  tiw  ciirreDt  piny, 

B«  tiiTnf^  bin  weary  eyes  away 

To  wbirre  ili«  biuik  u|)|)ut<iiig  sUowod 

It«  huge  Miunn."  -USs  tlir<iui;li  >l><tggf  wool 

One,  promini'ni  nl-mve  Uic  reiil, 

Bnuiiil  to  lli«  Biui  its  pale  grvy  breast ; 

ArouDd  iti  broken  kiiihtiiiI  ^n'w 

The  Iiaz«l  rudev  and  «>''''  >'>^  : 

A  tbaiuand  taried  1icIii.-iiM  i1)l-i1 

It*  vaxUi  and  wcnthcr-bralt^n  iiiHo ; 

Anil  rouud  Sis  rugged  batits  lay. 

By  tim«  or  UiuuiIlt  rent  atmy, 

VrtLKmunln.  Ilinl,  Inmi  ila  fronllet  lorn, 

Were  mnnltcil  n«w  by  vvnljuit  thorn." 

§43.  Not*,  first,  what  an  cxqiiiHitfl  chord  of  color  is  givon  In 
tlte  sucReasion  of  this  passaf^c  It  begins  witli  piirpio  and  bine  ; 
tlipij  jiasacB  to  gold,  or  cairugorm  color  (topaz  color)  ;  tiinn  to 
pith  yrey,  throiigii  which  the  yellow  pasaca  into  biack  ;  and  the 
blitck,  through  broken  dycti  of  lichen,  into  grcon.  Not«, 
Booondly, — what  i*  indeed  »o  manifuitt  thronglioiit  Stott's  land- 
sdtpo  lui  tinrdly  to  need  pointing  out, — tho  luvu^  rockB.iind 
true  understanding  of  tlicir  colors  uud  chaructors,  opposed  as  it 
is  in  every  conceivable  wiiy  to  Dante's  hatred  and  misunder- 
standing of  them. 

I  have  already  traced,  in  varions  places,  roont  of  tlie  canaM  ot 
this  gieat  'iifT-rpncn  :  namely,  fir.=!t,  (In-  nt^'gednerw  of  portJicm 
teinper_0.:"iiii'.ii':'  S  t>.  uf  tin'  <'h;ij)i..T  on  tbc  Nature  of  Gothic 
in  the  KtoiK-d  of  Venice);  t!i  n  tlie  really  greittor  beauty  of  the 
northern  roaks,  as  noted  Hh^:i  wc  were  speaking  of  the  Apen- 
iiiuo  limostoiic  ;  tlien  the  nood  of  finding  beauty  among  them, 
if  it  were  to  be  found  anywhere, — no  well-arranged  colors  being 
any  more  to  be  seen  in  dress,  but  only  in  rock  lichens ;  and, 
fiaally,  the  love  of  irregularity,  liberty,  and  power,  springing 
up  in  glorious  opjrasition  to  laws  of  prosody,  f:isbion,  and  the 
five  orders. 

§  44.  The  other  passage  I  have  to  quote  ia  still  more  interest- 
ing ;  because  it  has  no  form  in  it  at  all  except  in  one  word 
(chalice),  but  wholly  composes  its  imagery  either  of  color,  or  ot 
that  delicate  half-believed  life  wliicb  we  have  scon  to  bo  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  modern  landscape. 
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"TbeniinTncT dawn's icfloclcd  bne 
lb  parpfc  (Annsfl  Lot*  KtOrtKn  Nim  ; 
Mildly  ami  oofl  Uie  wi«i«ni  bivcso 
Just  htwral  tlii^  laku  :  Jusl  tctimMl  the  IreM  ; 
Ayut  iht  pUlurd  lake.  Hie  nuubn  epy, 
ThrmUed,  but  tUmpled  uol, /trr  Jog  ; 
"nie  mountiilu-aiiadowR  oa  her  breast 
Woe  orither  broken  nor  at  rast : 
Ib  brigbl  unceiMlaty  tbsjr  IK 
Like  future  joys  to  Fant-y's  «ye, 
The  wnter-llly  to  Uie  tiKht 
Uor  chalice  TOarcd  of  bUvct  brli^t : 
The  doe  awoke,  anil  to  tbc  lawn, 
Bt'gcmmciJ  Willi  dew  tlrops,  led  lier  fatra  ; 
The  grey  misl  left  tlic  tnoiinUiin  »idu  ; 
The  Uimnt  showed  iw  Kl'sU^ing  pride ; 
liiviHibla  iu  tli.-ckM  sky. 
The  lirk  sent  down  her  revelty  ; 
The  Miu'kliinl  luid  llii!  ipctklcfl  thradi 
Good  morrow  ptw  from  brnkt;  nnd  bush  ! 
Ill  notiwer  euued  IhA  cushat  dOT« 
llcr  n»tv»  cif  pence,  nad  n«t,  Mill  loTc" 

Tiro  more  coiistdcratiunH  are,  however,  8Uggest«d  Iiy  thfl 
above  piiaaogo.  Tho  first,  tluit  the  love  of  natunU  history, 
oxoiU^d  l>y  the  conliiiuiil  utU<[itiim  now  pvi^n  to  alt  wild  luud* 
ecwjjc,  heightens  rfc-ii)ro(;ully  th«  interest  of  that  tandsciipe,  and 
becomes  aii  importunt  clvmcnt  i»  8uott'8  description,  loading 
him  to  finish,  down  to  the  minnti^st  H|)Ock]iDg  of  brCASt,  und 
slightest  shudo  of  attributed  omoltoii,  the  portmitnrc  of  bird« 
and  animals  ;  in  strango  opposition  to  Homer's  slightly  named 
"  sea-crows,  who  have  care  of  Uio  works  of  the  eca,"  nnd  Dante's 
singing-birds,  of  undeflned  species.  CompairD  caroftilly  a  pas- 
sago,  too  long  to  be  quoted, — the  3nd  and  3rd  etanxas  of  canto 
vi.  of  Rokeby. 

g  45.  The  seeond,  and  the  last  point  I  hare  to  note,  isSoott'a 
habit  of  drawing  a  slight  KoniMrom  every  scene,  just  enough 
to  excuse  to  his  conscie^noe  his  want  of  definite  religious  feeling  ; 
and  that  this  slight  moral  ia  almost  always  melancholy,  Uei« 
he  has  stopped  short  without  entirety  oiq>rea8ing  it — 

"  The  RimuilAlD  shddows    . 

Ito 
Like  fuluife  Joys  b>  F1uicr'*cy&" 
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Ilia  completed  tliought  would  be,  thut  thoM  ^It^^c  joy»,  like 
th<f  moaDtaiii  Hhiuluw:^,  wore  ncviT  to  bo  uttumcd.  It  occurs 
fully  uttfiHid  in  muiiy  otJit;!'  pluci-s.  ilo  sounu  to  Imvv  boco 
coruttaDtty  rabuking  his  own  worldly  prido  und  vamty,  but  nevor 
purposefully  : 

■•  The  foam-glolMM  ou  licr  eddiua  ride, 
Thick  as  Uii!  schemes  of  htimnn  prido 
That  dnwn  life's  ciirmit  tlrivo  lunati). 
As  Imi],  ns  trolhy,  and  u  niu." 

"  Folglovc.  and  niglilshiidi.-,  riide  by  rfde, 
Emblunui  of  piuiiihnuTiit  nnd  pride." 

"  Her  dark  eye  flashed  ;  she  paused  and  *tghed ; — 
■  At,  what  have  I  to  do  witli  pride ! '  *' 

And  hoar  the  thought  he  gntbcrs  from  the  suneot  (noting 
first  the  Tumeriau  color, — tu  usuhI,  it^i  principal  element)  : 

"  The  stiltty  summer  day  iit  done. 
The  ncstcTii  hilld  linvc  hid  thi<  liiin, 
But  iiKiutilain  peak  and  Tlllatco  ep'ire 
Rctflia  tuOucliuu  ol  liM  Km. 
Old  linmnrd's  tuvfi-rs  iiri?  purple  tilill, 
To  tlio§e  Uint  giiM:  from  ToIKt  IIIU  ; 
Kalaot  and  high  Ihc  tower  of  llowts 
Likv  sluel  upou  the  nuvit  glows  ; 
Ami  Rlnamorv'*  ridge,  behind  Ihnl  Iny, 
fijrh  wilh  Uifi  spoils  of  purling  diiy. 
in  rrlniHiii  luid  in  gold  urniytHl, 
SlmilcH  yi-t  nwhilf  tli«  cloaing  ilindc  ; 
Tlirn  xtow  rvsi>n»  to  darkening  hcnVRn 
The  tiiitH  w]d<-h  lirlgiitCT  boun  hod  Kinat 
Thus.  Hged  men.  full  lolb  and  alow. 
The  vanities  of  lite  forego. 
And  (Ouoi  i]i«Ir  yoiithrul  fnllic*  o'er 
Till  Hviuory  h-uda  her  light  no  mom. " 

That  is,  OB  far  as  I  remember,  one  of  the  mo«t  finislicd  piecoe  of 
BTinsct  he  has  givcB  ;  and  it  has  a  wofu)  moral ;  yet  ouo  which, 
with  Scott,  IB  inaopurablo  from  the  *cenie. 
Uark,  again  : 

"  'Tweru  sweet  lo  maA  the  wtlioj:  day 
On  Hourhopo'v  loudy  tu)*  decny  ; 
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And,  u  It  fnint  anil  f«bte  died 
On  ibo  brmd  Uke  and  mounUio'*  dde^ 
To  My.  '  Tliua  pleaauras  fade  aw*7  : 
TouUi,  Uknlii.  iKuuiy.  Uiuh  ilix»f. 
And  leant  lu  dark,  forlura,  Midgrej.'  ** 

Aud  again,  hear  Dertram  : 

"  Minn  Iw  tli«  eve  of  liopic  ma  : 
With  diAk  nice  iNtttk  Urgct  red, 
He  ruslics  to  lii»  l)iifninK  bod, 
Dy(-a  tliL'  wide  wave  with  bloody  Tlgfat; 
Tbi^n  sinks  ttl  ouc«  ;  noii  ail  is  ul^lil." 

In  all  places  of  thin  kind,  whoro  a  passing  thonght  is  sug- 
ed  l>y  flome  cxtornal  scoiio,  that  thoaght  U  at  ouce  a  Mlighl 
^utd  sad  one.     Scott's  deeper  moral  wiiko  is  marked  in  tbo  con- 
duct ol  his  Btories,  and  in  ciuiiLul  rvfloctiou  or  OKcUunatioiu 
arising  out  of  thoir  plot,  and  tlierofon)  iitnceroljr  uttered  ;  at 
that  of  Marmion  : 


» 


"  Oh.  whm  n  tnnjilod  wnb  we  imiTC, 
Wbeu  Aral  we  practiM  lo  dtiodTe  I" 


m 


But  the  rpflcotiont  which  arc  founded,  not  on  ercnta,  but  on 
Boones,  are,  for  tbo  most  part,  shallow,  partly  insincere,  and,  at 
far  ai  sincere,  Borrowful.  This  luibit  of  inefleclive  drenining 
and  moralizing  over  passing  scenes,  of  which  tlie  earliest  lypv  I 
know  is  given  in  Jniiiiea,  is,  as  ttforGs.iid,  usually  the  wittsfuc- 
tian  made  to  our  modern  con»cie»oes  for  tho  want  of  a  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  Ood  in  nature :  and  Shaksporr  has 
marked  it  as  the  chnructcristic  of  a  mind  "compact  of  jan" 
(Act  IE.  Sc.  Tir.,  As  You  Liko  It).  That  description  attaches 
but  too  acciirutcly  to  all  the  moods  which  wo  have  tni«.<d  in  tho 
modems  generally,  and  in  Scott  as  the  first  reprcscnt«t ire  of 
tlicm  ;  and  tho  i|UCHtioii  now  is,  wliut  this  love  of  laitdsc-ape.  so 
composed,  is  likely  to  lead  us  to,  and  what  use  can  bumoido  of  iL 
Wo  began  our  investigation,  it  will  be  nmemborcd,  in  order 
to  determine  wliother  lundsciipc-painting  was  worth  studying  or 
Sot.  We  have  now  reviewed  the  three  principal  phases  of  tend* 
per  in  the  civilised  human  race,  ant^we  6nd  that  landscape  has 
j^b  been  mostly  disregarded  by  great  men,  or  cast  into  a  second 
^Kplaco,  until  now  ;  and  that  now  it  Be«niB  dear  to  oa,  partly  in 
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cons<;qucnco  of  our  funlts,  and  portly  owing  to  ftcciilontol  cir- 
ctiinHt»Dccs,  soon,  in  nil  likelihood,  to  ptum  uwiiy  :  and  thoro 
Bcenis  grtuit  roym  fur  quoKtioii  still,  whcUier  our  love  of  it  is  » 
pt'rmunGut  and  healthy  fevling,  or  only  k  healthy  eriois  in  a  gen- 
eriilly  diat'used  Btufe  of  mind.  If  the  formor,  Bociety  will  for 
ever  hercjifter  be  affuctcd  by  its  tobhIIb  ;  und  Titruer,  the  Grel 
great  lundscupo  piitnter,  uiuGt  tiike  a  pluco  iu  tlio  history  of  na- 
tions correapouding  in  art  accurately  to  that  of  Bacon  in  phi- 
loflopiiy  ; — Itacon  having  first  opened  tlio  study  of  tlio  laws  of 
material  nature,  when,  formerly,  men  had  thought  only  of  the 
laws  of  human  mind  ;  and  Turner  hnring  first  o)H>ncd  tho. 
study  of  the  ii8[)eet  of  niatoriul  nature,  when,  Iwfore,  men  hnd 
thought  only  of  the  imik-H  ft  the  humnn  fonn.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  Ioto  of  landscape  be  trivial  itnd  transient,  or  iin- 
port.ant  and  permanent,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  coosidery' 
Wo  have,  I  think,  data  enough  before  na  for  tho  solution  of  the 
question,  and  wo  will  enter  upon  it,  accordingly,  iQ  the  follow- 
ing  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 


THB  MORAL  Of  LUTDBOAPB. 


g  I.  ScpposiN'O  then  tb«  preceding  ooncltuioDfl  cor 
fpecling  the  grounclR  and  oompoiivnt  tUnunta  of  the  pleamn 
whifih  the  inodeniH  Uke  in  lan^»cutH>,  u-c  hHv«  hore  to  comadct 
wh»t  itre  the  proliable  or  usual  »ffeclf  of  this  pleasare.  la  it  i 
mfe  or  a  eeiiuctive  one?  Slay  we  wi«cly  bu«M  of  it,  and  un- 
hcttitatingly  itiUulgo  it?  or  is  itruUiftr  it  etttitiinent  to  be  d^ 
HpL«ed  when  it  i»  slight,  and  coadcmnod  whun  it  is  intense ;  ■ 
fooling  whidi  disincliJKd  us  tu  Iiibor.  und  confuse*  tis  in  thought ; 
u  joy  only  to  tli«  inMclivoiuid  tho  visionury,  int-ompatiljlo  with 
the  dutids  of  life,  and  the  occoraciea  of  reflection  ? 

9  2.  It  seenis  to  me  that,  aa  inatt«i-a  stand  at  |irt>sent,  tlien 
IB  considerable  ground  for  the  latter  opinion.  Wo  kuw,  in  th/t 
preceding  cha|>tor,  that  our  love  of  nature  h»d  bfen  partly 
forceil  upon  ub  liy  mistakes  in  our  xociitl  o^'Oiiomy,  and  led  to 
no  distinct  iesiios  of  action  or  thought.  And  when  we  look  t» 
Scott — the  muu  who  fuels  it  moxt  deeply — for  some  oxplanaiioi 
of  its  vllcct  upon  him,  kc  find  u  curious  tone  of  apology  (as  if 
for  involuntary  folly)  runninR  through  his  confessions  of  such 
sontiment,  and  a  etill  more  curious  inahility  to  define,  beyond  • 
certain  point,  the  character  of  this  emotion.  Ke  has  tost  tbo 
company  of  hia  friends  among  the  hills,  and  torna  to  tbo«o  but 
for  oomforL  He  eny^  "  the«e  is  a  pleasure  in  tJie  juun"  con- 
sisting in  such  thoughts 

"  As  oft  nwiko 
By  lone  W.  Mary's  lUlpnt  lak« ;" 

but,  vhen  we  look  for  some  definitiou  of  these  tbonghts,  all  I 
we  are  told  is,  that  they  com}iocie 

"  A  ininglvd  wsiimmt 
Of  iXniKimlioii  mill  MntcaC  I"  * 

*  Unnuibo.  Inlrodnctiop  to  canto  n. 
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a  sentiment  which,  I  siippoBe,  muDj^  people  can  attain  to  on  tbo 
loss  of  their  friends,  withont  the  help  of  lakes  or  moantains ; 
while  Wordsworth  definitely  and  positively  affirms  that  thought 
Las  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  though, 
in  hix  youth,  tlic  cataract  and  wood  "  haunted  him  like  a  pas- 
sion," it  waa  without  the  help  *}t  any  "  remoter  charm,  hy 
thought  *uppli«J." 

g  3.  Then-  ix  not.  liowovor,  iiny  ^uvatlon,  but  tlint  both 
Scott  and  Worduworth  itro  hero  mistaken  iu  their  analysis 
of  thflir  fwlinf^.  Their  delight,  so  far  from  boing  without 
thought,  is  mon>  than  half  mmlo  up  of  thought,  but  of  thought 
in  80  curiously  lan^id  and  m-utruljiK^d  u  vonditioii  tliat  they 
cannot  trace  it  The  thoughts  are  bouten  to  n  powder  so  small 
thut  they  know  not  what  they  are  ;  thej  know  only  tliat  in  such 
a  state  they  arc  not  good  for  much,  and  disdain  to  cidl  thorn 
thoughts.  But  the  way  in  which  thought,  even  thus  broken, 
acts  in  prodncing  the  delight  will  be  understood  by  glancing 
bock  to  |§  D.  and  10.  of  the  tenth  chapter,  iu  which  we  obscrvei] 
the  power  of  Iho  imugiuntiou  in  exulting  luiy  vixiblc  objwt,  by 
giitluTing  round  it,  in  farther  viition,  all  the  facts  properly  con- 
nected with  it ;  this  being,  m  it  were,  u  spiritual  or  second 
sight,  mtiltijilying  the  power  of  enjoyment  according  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vision.  For,  indeed,  although  iu  all  lovuly  naturo 
there  ia,  6nt,  an  exocUent  degree  of  simple  beauty,  uddrascd  to 
the  eye  alone,  yet  often  what  impresses  ns  most  will  form  but  ft 
very  small  portion  of  that  visible  beauty.  That  beauty  may,  for 
instance,  be  composed  of  lovely  flowen*  and  glittering  atreamsi 
and  blue  aky,  and  white  clouds ;  and  yet  the  thing  that  improes- 
ea  us  most,  and  which  we  should  he  sorriest  to  lose,  may  boa 
thin  greyfllmon  the  extreme  horiKon.  not  so  largo,  in  the  space  of 
the  Kcene  it  occupies,  as  a  piece  of  gossamer  on  a  near  at  bund 
bush,  nor  in  any  wise  prettier  to  the  eyo  than  tlio  gossainer ; 
but,  because  the  gossamer  in  known  by  us  for  n  little  bit  of 
Bpider'a  work,  and  the  ot.lier  grey  film  is  known  to  mesui  a 
mountain  ten  thousand  feet  high,  inhabited  by  u  race  ot  dbU» 
mountaineers,  wo  are  solemnly  impreaaed  liy  tlio  n«peet  ^  * 
and  yet,  all  the  while  the  thoughts  and  knowlodg^  vrlii^ 
OB  to  receive  this  imjire^ion  are  so  obscure  lliat  «e  mgm  yu^ 
aoionaot  tbom  ;  we  tliink  we  are  only  enjoying  t^ 
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aud  the  very  mon  whose  minda  arc  fullest  of  sacli  UiougliU  ahao- 
Iat«l}'  deny,  aa  wc  bavo  just  heard,  that  tlie;  owe  thoir  plcaiore 
to  anjlhiiig  but  the  «ye,  or  that  the  ploaeuro  comdttl*  in  ob^ 
thing  eino  Uiun  "  Triuw|uillitj." 

§  4.  And  oltKcrvc,  fartlier,  tliat  thi«  coinpArfttivc  Dimi 
and  UiitmoeablcntM  of  tin:  thought*  which  are  the  aouroot 
our  tMlmiration,  itt  not  u/auU  tii  thu  thoughts,  at  suoh  a  tiaf. 
It  is,  on  thu  oontrsry,  a  nocoMuury  <:oMdition  of  thoir  suburdiiu- 
tiuD  to  the  ploosuro  of  Sight     If  tho  thougbtx  were  mora  di 
tinct  wo  iihould  not  see  so  veil ;  and  Wgiiming  deflnitely 
think,  wo  must  comparatively  ceoso  to  sou.     In  the  instauoe  j' 
sitpposc'l.  a»  lung  aa  wo  look  at  the  film  of  mouutaiii  or  Alp, 
with   only  an   obscure  oonsclouBncaa  of  it«   being   tlio   itouna 
of  mighty  rivers,  that  GonsciouaoeM  adds  to  our  aeose  of  its  sub- 
limity ;  and  if  wo  have  erer  set^n  the  Rhino  or  the  Rhono  new 
their  moutlu,  onr  knowhvlge,  so  long  m  it  is  only  obscurely  sug- 
gestted,  at\A*  to  our  udmirntJon  of  th«  Alp  ;  but  onco  lot  the  ide* 
dcfiiio  ttsftlf,— DHcc  lot  lis  begin  to  consider  seriously  vhat  riren 
flow  from  that  mountain,  to  truco  thoir  vourvc,  und   to  reoall 
dotorminately  onr  memorios  of  their  distant  upoots, — aad  wo 
coaae  to  behold  the  Alp  ;  or,  if  wo  still  behold  it,  it  ia  only  Ma 
point  ii)  a  niap  which  we  are  painfully  designiug,  or  as  a  subor- 
dinate object  which  we  strire  to  tlirust  aside,  in  order  Lo  nuko 
room  for  onr  remembrances  of  Arignon  or  Rotterdam.  1 

Affnin  :  so  long  as  onr  idea  of  the  multitudoiswho  inhubittbo 
ravines  at  its  foot  remains  indisUnct,  that  idea  oomm  to  the  aid 
of  all  the  other  associations  which  increase  our  ddlight.  But  let  it 
once  arrest  us,  and  entico  us  to  follow  out  some  cle-ar  oonrae  of 
thought  ro^peotiiig  the  cuuees  of  the  prosperity  or  misfortniie  of 
the  Alpine  villagers,  and  tho  snowy  peak  again  eciiis<.<«  to  be  visi- 
ble, or  holds  its  place  only  as  a  white  spot  upon  the  retina,  wliilo 
we  pnreuo  our  meditations  npon  the  religion  or  the  |)olsLicul^H 
economy  of  tlii;  motinlaini-crs.  ^| 

§  5.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  cnrionsly  balanced  conditiou  of 
Uis  pciwprs  of  mind  is  necossary  to  indnco  full  admiration  of  any 
AAtuntl  scene.  Let  thoso  powers  bo  thomselves  inert,  and  tho 
mind  vacant  of  knowledge,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  and  tho 
estcmal  object  becomes  little  more  to  us  tlian  it  is  to  birds  or 

tlic  clown. 
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hand,  let  the  reasoning  powen  be  shrewd  in  eroeaa.  the  knowl- 
edge T«at,  or  floiisibility  intense,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  that  tho 
visible  object  will  suggest  so  mudi  that  it  shall  be  aoon  itaclf 
forgotten,  or  becomo,  ut  tho  utmost,  merely  a  kind  of  key-note 
to  tho  course  of  pur^w^^cfiil  thuughU  Newton,  probably,  did 
not  perceive  whether  the  apple  which  tuggoHtcd  his  modiUitions 
on  gravity  wiw  withered  or  roxy  ;  nor  could  Howard  be  affected 
by  the  )>icturesqiienci9e  of  the  Nrchit«cture  which  held  the  etiffer- 
«re  it  vus  big  occii[mtion  to  relieve. 

§  6.  This  wandering  away  in  thought  from  th*  Uiing  seen  U» 
the  biiainesti  of  life,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  men  of  the 
higlieat  retianning  powora,  or  moat  active  benevolence.  It  tiikea 
phur  more  or  less  in  nearly  nil  personn  of  average  tneiitjil  (-Tidow- 
ment.  They  sec  and  love  what  is  boantifiit,  but  forgt^^t  their 
a<lmiration  of  it  in  following  some  train  of  thought  which  it 
suggested,  and  which  is  of  more  perEonal  interest  to  them. 
Suppose  that  thrm  or  four  persona  come  in  sight  of  a  group  of 
pino-trees,  not  having  seen  pines  for  sometime.  One,  perhaps 
on  engineer,  is  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  their  roota  hold 
tho  ground,  and  sets  himself  to  examine  their  fibres,  in  a  few 
minutea  retaining  little  more  consciouanees  of  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  than  if  he  were  a  rope-maker  nntwiating  the  strands  of  a 
cable :  to  another,  the  sight  of  the  trees  calls  up  some  happy 
association,  and  presently  ho  forgets  tln-m,  and  purines  the  mvm> 
ories  tlmy  summoniyl :  a  third  in  struck  by  certain  groupings 
of  their  colors,  uucful  to  him  as  an  artist,  which  he  proceeds  im- 
mediately to  note  mechanically  for  future  use.  with  as  Httlc  feel- 
ing OS  a  cook  setting  down  the  constituents  of  a  newly  discovered 
diah  ;  and  a  fourth,  imprc^ssed  by  the  wild  coiling  of  boughs  and 
roots,  will  begin  to  change  them  in  his  fancy  into  dragons  and 
monsters,  and  loao  his  grtwp  of  the  scene  in  fantastic  metamor- 
phosis :  wliile,  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  has  moat  the  power 
of  contemplating  the  thing  itself,  all  these  pcrceptioua  and 
traina  of  idea  are  partially  present,  not  distinctly,  but  in  a 
mingled  and  jwrfect  harmony,  lie  will  not  sec  the  oolors  of  tho 
tree  ao  well  as  the  artist,  nor  its  libros  eo  well  aa  the  engineer ; 
ho  will  not  altugethor  abaro  the  emotion  of  the  senlimeiKalisti 
nor  the  trance  of  the  idcsliat ;  but  fancy,  and  feeling,  -mil  |H-r- 
ception,  and  imagination,  will  all  obscurely  meet  anil  balaifo 
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thoQuelvM  in  htm,  aud  lio  will  two  tho  piao-treefc  Romcwl 

this  manner : 

'-  Wonhtfr  ulll  ot  DOM 
Are  Uuae  fniUirmil  Four  o(  BorruwtUl*. 
Joiued  in  one  vobmn  luiO  i^uputiuiis  grnve  ; 
,  Huge  tninki !  luid  raoh  purtit^ulnr  trunk  ft  growth 

Of  InunniHUid  fllirwi  wrpcnilnc 
Vp-COlliDg.  And  iuvelerstuly  ronrolvtc]  ; 
Nor  nnUurmeil  wilh  lluuiUuy.  nixl  loaks 
Thai  threaten  the  pn>rnna ;  a  pilUml  Hhitilo. 
Upon  wIioM  icrnwlcM  floor  of  rcd*Iirc>wu  htte. 
By  glii)Llili[it-<i  from  Uie  (liii'uig  umbrage  lin^ied 
Perenuially, — iHrnukih  wIicmm:  sable  roof 
or  boughs,  ns  if  for  fvilnl  |iurpoic.  decked 
Willi  iinrpjolcin^  Ix-rHofi.  jclioxily  ShnpcA  | 

Mnj*  meet  HI  noontide  :  Pear  and  ircmbUog  Hope, 
Sllvticc  aud  Kon'sigbl ;  Uuulh  Ihe  Skeleton, 
And  Time  tlic  Shnihiw  ;  Uwre  to  (xli-bmU% 
An  in  n  iinliinl  tcRip!<T  KmHrtcd  o'er 
Wilh  nltftn  iindlGlurbcd  of  moMj  ttono. 
United  worship." 


8  7.  The  power,  therefore,  ol  thug  fnlly  pereetvinff  ony  n 
ml  object  (Iepond«  on  onr  bcinf^  nble  to  Rrauj)  and  fa«t<fn  iill] 
funcim  nbont  it  lus  a  cciitro.  iniikinf;  a  f^arlaai]  of  thDiightg 
it,  in  wbic-h  eiurh  si^puniU'  thought  is  subdued  and  fthortcaef 
ita  own  Btrongth,  in  order  to  lit  it  for  harmony  with  uthons  U 
intensity  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  object  depending,  firut.  ca 
own  beauty,  and  then  on  the  ricbneas  of  the  gurlaiid.     And  ^ 
who  have  this    habit    of   tiluflUtring   uod    baimonixing   d 
thoughts  are  a  little  too  apt  to  look  scornfully  upon  the  hai 
workers  who  tear  the  bonquet  to  piece*  to  ouimino  the 
This  was  the  chief  narrowness  of  Wonlavorth's  mind  ;  he 
not  undcrHtnnd  that  to  hreuk  a  roek  with  a  hummer  in 
crystal  may  gnmctimcs  tie  an   act  not  disgruceful    to   b 
iiaturi!,  and  that  to  dis«oct  a  flowt-r  may  somotimus  be  as  p: 
ns  to  droani  over  it ;  wborcas  ail  oxpcrivnce  govs  to  teocl 
that  iimong  men  of  average  iotolkct  the  most  useful  mem 
society  are  the  dixsectore,  not  the  dreamers.     It  la  not  tluit 
love  nature  or  beauty  k-sa,  but  that  they  love  result,  elloct, 
projip^eae  more  :  aud  when  we  giauce  broadly  along  tho 
crowd  of  bwieftkctoni  to  the  human  race,  and  guides  of  hn: 
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thou(rht,  we  Bhalt  find  that  this  drauning  loTa  of  natural  beaut; 
■ — or  at  Isaet  its  expression — bus  boeu  moro  or  leas  checked  by 
tbem  all,  aud  subordinated  either  to  bard  work  or  watebiii^  uf 
hunui/i  nature.  Thus  in  all  the  cla^ical  and  mcdi^^vul  jitTiud^, 
it  was,  aa  we  hare  seen,  subordinate  to  agriculturo,  war,  and 
n-liginn  ;  and  in  the  modern  i»eriod,  in  whioh  it  hits  tMHcuiiic  far 
moTv.  powerful,  gb^-rre  iu  what  porsous  it  is  diiofly  inmuIesUMl. 

(1.)  It  is  mibonUnalc  la  (9.)  It  in  InUnuia  in 
Bacon.                                 _     Mrs.  Radclyffe. 

Milton,  St,  Pierre. 

Johnson,  She  n  stone. 

RiehardROtL  Byron. 

<:oldMiutb.  Shelley. 

Young.  Keats. 

Newton.  Bums. 

Howard.  Eug<ino  Sue 

Fenelun.  Qeorge  Sand. 

Pascid.  Dumas. 

§  8.  I  Imvo  purposely  omittwl  the  names  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  Seott,  in  tho  Buounil  list,  beeauiW,  glancing  at  tho 
two  columns  as  tbcy  now  stand,  wo  may,  I  think,  draw  domo 
useful  conclusions  from  tho  ht;;b  honurahleness  and  dignity  of 
the  numos  on  one  side,  and  the  comparative  sliglitnesa  of  those 
on  tiie  other, — concloaions  wiiich  m.iy  help  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  Scott  and  Tennyson  tbomsuIvcK.  Obincing,  I  say, 
down  those  colanius  in  tboir  priMcnt  form,  wo  sbul!  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  intense  love  of  natnru  is,  in  modern  timr»,  cliar- 
actoi-istic  of  ]ientons  not  of  the  first  onler  of  inU'llect,  but  of 
brilliant  imagination,  <iuick  Kym|>athy,  and  undefined  religious 
principle,  xulTering  alfo  usually  under  strong  and  ill-governed 
paaginna  :  while  in  the  mmv  individual  it  will  ho  found  to  vary 
at  different  pcriodw,  being,  for  tho  most  jmrt,  strongest  iu  youth, 
and  associat4!d  with  fortMi  ot  emotion,  and  with  indefinite  and 
fuoble  jwwers  of  thought ;  also,  throughout  life,  perhapi*  devel- 
oping ibwif  most  al.  titncM  when  the  mind  is  slightly  nubingcd 
by  lovo,  grief,  or  some  other  of  the  passions. 

%  9.  But,  ou  tiM)  other  hand,  whilo  these  feelin)^  of  delight 
ill  natural  objects  cannot  be  uonrtmed  into  signs  of  the  bigbest 
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mtnUI  powers,  or  purest  moral  principles,  we  see  that  thcjvi 
awurcdiy  iiidkatire  of  niiuds  above  the  usual  stiuidiird  of  povn. 
and  cndovrvd  with  ecnxibilities  of  great  preciousntMts  to  hatiua; 
ty  ;  BO  that  Uio«c  who  find  themseUfia  entirely  destitute  of  liuik 
muEt  make  this  want  h  .<ii1ijoot  of  tiumilialion,  not  of  pridf. 
Tlio  apathy  which  canuot  jKTceivo  beauty  is  very  di&ereut  fna 
the  fit«rn  «norgy  which  disJiiias  it;  and  the  coldness  of  licin 
which  riKH?ivva  no  vtnotiun  from  cxtornul  uutnre,  is  not  to  t* 
confounded  with  the  wisdom  of  purpose  which  represses  cmotiM 
in  action.  In  tho  caso  of  most  moo,  it  is  neither  actit^nearf 
the  reason,  nor  breadth  of  humanity,  vhicb  shields  them  froa 
the  impressioiiB  of  natural  scenery,  but  rather  low  luixipties,  nil 
diAcont«nta,  and  mean  ploasurea  ;  and  for  one  who  is  blinded  ta 
the  works  of  God  by  profound  abatraotiou  or  lofty  purpose,  tua 
of  thonaands  hare  their  eyes  sealed  by  rulgar  aclSKbiiea^  ail 
tJieir  intelligence  crushed  by  impious  care. 

Observe,  then  :  we  have,  among  mankind  in  goncral,  the 
three  onlora  of  being ; — the  lowest,  sordid  and  eelfisli,  vbicfc 
neither  seei<  nor  feels ;  the  second,  noble  anil  sympftthetJc,  bat 
whicii  Boea  and  (eels  without  coaclnding  or  acting  ;  tho  tiUid 
and  higheat,  which  loses  sight  in  resolution,  and  focliog  is 
work,* 

*  Tho  invfstlgHtiOQ  of  Ihifl  subject  bccomr*.  Ibcretore,  dlfflcuU  behead 
uH  otiitr  piLria  ol  our  intiulr}',  sliico  prcclwly  the  mmn  senlUuent*  vuf 
arisciD  iUfFvn-o(  miiiila  from  Uitnlly  ap|>oitll«  c&iism:  ro-I  tl>«  extronecf 
frivDlily  mny  Hnnpiimts  for  a  itKitnent  desire  the  saiue  iliini^  tui  tlw  eztrtm 
of  momtpowrrnikitiliKnitjr.  In  tliu  following  ex Inict  frocn  "  Martia^,"ik 
M>iit)inriit  fxpiv^Mnd  by  Lndy  JiiUaiw  (tlx;  ioclfnbly  TiMlnli  and  frirolaa 
)it'roi[ii.>i>[  ihe  Mory)  in  AN  acarly  aa  ponllik  what  Dr.iiic  would  liave  (A 
uiidtr  lliu  umi!  circiiniBUiift-i : 

"  Thi!  nir  won  salt  uml  gi^nlul  ;  nut  u  c^loud  utitineil  ttic  bright  BZOIt  o( 
tlie:  hravcii^  ;  an>1  Ihr  sun  fhonc  oiit  in  nil  his  uplcudor,  idi«(Mlii){  llf«  asd 
ImwiiI]-  vwu  uvur  ilie  Oi-soIhU?  hcHth-ctail  hills  of  tili-iifrm.  But,  at\er  1I117 
bull  juiiriieyHl  a  fi-w  niilcti.  miililt-iil/  PiuiTRiug  from  tint  vaDoy,  ■  nccnc  of 
mntrliU'u  lifiiiity  Imtst  al  oacc  opon  Uie  I'yu.  Btrf'ire  liiein  Ltjr  Ibc  ilarb  Uae 
wilier*  of  r.iM'limiirlii;,  rollt^clinjt.  nt  in  n  mirror,  tvury  suirouniling  objecl, 
ami  bi.i\riiik!  on  li"  pI'iciO,  iranxpnn'nt  liowm  n  tlrei  nf  li<7Ting>lMabi^  th* 
druiH^ry  of  uliuse  bim.*k.  BUnpvudi.Ht  ntVi  vaiimxeii.  willi  picturcaqne «Scct. 
IUl-  white  siiili  of  the  lurf,i:r  vessels,  wliicli  were  vniuly  tiiMvkd  to  catcb  ft 
linrxc.  All  uiniind,  roclu,  muwlowa,  wuodi.  wid  hUls  miiiglnl  in  wild  aail 
lovely  irruguldrity. 
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Thog,  even  in  Scott  imuI  Wordsworth  ttioraeelTCB,  the  love  of 
nature  i«  more  or  lew  lunstwiiitt'd  with  their  wcuknccies.  Scott 
sliowa  it  moat  in  thti  cruder  oompo^ilions  of  liie  youth,  hi*  {lor- 
feet  power*  of  mind  being  displnycil  only  in  diiilogiici!  with 
which  il(!8cription  hiw  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Wordaworth"* 
distinctive  work  wiie  u  witr  with  pomp  and  pretence,  and  u  di^* 
piny  of  the  miijosty  of  aimplo  feelings  and  humble  hearts, 
together  with  high  rcftective  truth  in  his  analysis  of  the  courses 
of  politics  and  ways  of  men  ;  without  these,  his  love  of  nature 
would  have  been  comparatively  worthless. 

g  10.  "  If  this  bo  so,  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  the  observ- 
ance of  landacapo,  any  more  than  other  ways  of  dreamily  and 
ineflectiially  s{)enditig  time?" 

Stay  a  moment.  Wo  hftvo  hitherto  ohwrrcd  thi»  love  of 
natural  beanty  only  as  it  dietinguishea  oTie  man  from  anotlier, 
not  ttH  it  ivcts  for  good  or  evil  ou  thuse  minds  to  whirh  it  neces- 
Bttrily  belongs.  It  may,  on  the  whole,  diistinguiah  weiiki-r  mun 
from  stronger  men,  and  yet  in  those  weaker  men  may  be  of  some 
notable  use.  It  may  distinguish  Byron  from  St.  Bernard,  anil 
Shelley  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  yet  may.  perhaps,  Ik!  tlio 
best  thing  that  Byron  and  Shelley  poeaess — a  saving  clement 
in  tliem  ;  jtntt  as  a  rush  may  he  distinguished  from  an  oak  by 
its  bending,  ami  yet  the  landing  may   be  the  saving  element 

"  Not  A  hmith  wnn  sitrrlnj:.  noc  a  wunrtwiwhcnrrl,  Mvntba  nivhingota 
walfrtall.  Ihe  l[iikl[iisof  MMiieHllviT  rivulet, or  Jhucalranpplinn of  lUe  traii- 
<|UlJ  iuku  -.  now  and  llii'n.  itt  inliTvaln,  Ihu  nsliurmaii'*  Uhl'Ilc  dUty.  clinntiil 
as  liv  lu}'  slrftdKiI  na  Ihe  nnucl  in  noinc  ninDy  timk  ;  or  tbo  Hlirill.  d)8tniit 
sound  of  cliilili.ili  si™.  How  ilcllcloii"  to  tin-  f«iclinE  heart  to  l#li<ili]  no  fair 
11  sci'lJi'  of  iiiiMpliinlirjitiil  nnttirr,  nnri  to  IIbIi-h  tn  hcf  mice  alunu.  bnmtli- 
ing  the  nccnbi  o1  Innoccuce  aud  Joy  I  But  nonn  of  tlw  pnrty  who  uow 
pixwl  oa  it  liad  iiiiciils  cnpnblti  of  belag  totiehud  w<lli  Ui«  omntlnn*  U  wn* 
culculnUtl  to  ioapirc. 

"  Henry,  inHtrucI,  wno  rnpturoui  in  his  expratriopw  of  wlmiralloD  ;  but 
111?  fjoTicliiiU'd  his  puLiegyrics  by  woodcrtntr  his  brother  'I'd  not  kcop  a  cutter, 
]iTiiI  ivnolviiij^  (u  |)ii!tB  Ik  ni;:ht  ou  iKianl  onv  of  tlic  Itorrlnx-lxNtls,  Ibnt  tto 
might  Ciit  lUf  fixli  in  pcrfHctiou. 

"Lady  Jiillnnn  thoiiuhl  it  tniifbt  be  vory  pretty,  if.  InaUnd  of  thow 
friftlitfiil  roeks  uud  sliubby  conacw,  thi-r^  could  l>n  viUiui,  and  ganleuH,  aud 
lawns,  uud  cuuBurviiiurii's.  imd  suiiuucr-liouses.  und  siHtiirit. 

"  Mbu  Bella  olwrvi'd,  it  it  woi  hu»  aiui  would  vut  iluwn  tbe  wootU,  and 
luvcl  Um  hlUa,  and  have  mcc*. " 
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in  thfl  rash,  An<l  tin  wlininililc  gift  in  its  plaoo  and  vrny.  Sa 
that,  although  St.  Bi'muni  jounieyv  all  Uity  hy  tliv  huku  at 
Ooncva,  ami  asks  tit  evening  "  wl>i>r«  it  iit,"  niii)  BfTX>ii  lotnu 
by  it  *'  to  lore  cuith  only  for  iU  wirlhlj  Aik«,"*  it  (Iik-s  not  to]- 
low  that  Byron,  hatiaf;  men,  wa«  tli«  worw  tor  Iwtng  the  earth, 
nor  Uiat  St.  Bernan),  loving  men,  was  the  hott«r  or  wiser  bit 
being  Mind  to  it.  And  thiti  will  Ixicomo  xtill  moro  tnanifeet  it 
we  exiimine  Homewhat  farther  into  the  nature  of  this  instinct,  m 
tharactcriatio  especially  of  yonth. 

§  11.  We  saw  above  that  Wordsworth  described  the  feelin; 
as  independent  of  thought,  and,  in  the  particular  plaoe  Uicn 
quoted,  he  there/ore  Hpoaks  of  it  depreciatingly.  But  in  other 
plocoa  he  does  not  speak  of  it  depreciatingly,  but  eeotna  to  think 
lh«  abaenco  of  thought  involTcs  a  certain  nobleness  : 

"  In  KUfth  high  hour 
Of  vltltallon  frum  Uio  \W\ag  Qod 
TVUvg^  WMi  not." 

And  he  refers  to  tJio  intenHc  delight  which  he  himsolf  felt,  and 
which  he  supposes  other  men  foci,  in  nature,  during  th^ir 
thougbtloaa  yonth,  as  an  inlimation  of  their  immortality,  and  a 
joy  which  indicates  their  liarjng  come  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
«od. 

Now,  if  Wordsworth  be  right  in  supposing  this  feeling  to  bo 
in  some  degree  common  to  all  men,  and  moat  TiTid  in  yontli, 
wo  may  i|ueHtion  it  it  can  be  eittireit/  explained  as  I  have  now 
tried  to  explain  it.  For  it  it  entirely  depended  on  multitudes 
of  idciu,  eluHtering  about  a  bcaiilifal  object,  it  might  seem  that 
the  youth  could  not  ti.-A  it  »»  strongly  as  thm  man,  because  tlio 
man  knows  more,  and  must  have  more  ideas  to  make  the  garland 
of.  Still  less  can  we.  Hup|toM  the  pleastiro  to  be  of  that  meUn- 
eholy  and  Inn^iid  kind,  nhich  Scott  dcfinee  as  "  Rceignation" 
and  "  Content ;"  boys  being  not  distinguished  for  either  of 
those  characters,  but  for  eager  effort  and  delightsome  diaoon- 
t4-nL  If  Wordsworth  is  at  all  right  in  this  matter,  thcrcforOi 
there  must  surely  be  some  other  element  in  the  feeling  not 
dctocte<l. 

§  12.  How,  in  a  question  of  titis  snbtle  kind,  reUtiog 

•  Childc  Hsrold.  t»nto  ill.  st.  71. 
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pcriix)  of  life  when  Belf-«x&min»Uon  is  rare,  and  expression  im> 
perfvict,  it  bocomes  cxceedinglj  dilHoult  Ui  truce,  with  any  cer- 
tninty,  the  movfimcnti  of  the  minds  of  othvn,  uorulwuys  cimj'  Ik 
n-iiutmber  those  of  our  own.  I  cannot,  from  ohKcrvutioii,  forrii 
uny  i)ticid(!d  u|>inion  as  to  the  ext«nt  in  whiuh  tliia  Htrungu 
dcliglit  in  nature  iiillucnccs  the  hearts  of  yuuug  iicrituiiM  in  gcii< 
end  ;  und,  in  stating  wliitt  Una  juissird  in  my  uwii  mind,  I  do  iK>t 
in(-an  to  draw  any  ]>iiBitive  uunchisiuii  us  to  tiiu  utiturc  of  ihu 
fooling  inother  childron  ;  but  the  inquiry  13  elearly  one  lu  wliioli 
pOFHunal  experience  is  the  only  nsvtc  ground  to  go  upon,  though  a 
narrow  onti ;  and  I  will  make  no  uxeuse  for  tidking  about  mywlf 
with  r«foreaco  to  this  subject,  because,  tliough  thiire  is  much 
egotism  in  the  world,  it  is  often  tho  last  thing  a  man  thinka 
of  doing, — and,  though  there  is  much  work  to  be  donv  in  tliu 
world,  it  is  often  tho  best  thing  a  man  can  do, — to  tell  tho  exact 
truth  about  the  movements  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  there  is  this 
farther  reason,  that,  whatever  other  faculties  I  may  or  may  not 
possess,  this  gift  of  taking  pleuaure  in  laiidsoa|»e  I  ansiiredly  pos> 
SOBS  in  a  greater  degree  than  must  nn'ii  ;  it  having  been  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  my  life,  and  the  rt-nsun  for  tlio  uhoico  of  it«  Gold 
of  labor. 

§  13.  The  first  thing  which  I  remember  as  un  event  in  life, 
was  being  taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on 
DcrwentwHtor ;  tlio  intense  joj,  mingki:!  with  UiWe,  that  I  had 
in  looking  through  the  hollows  ia  the  mossy  roots,  over  tho 
crag,  into  the  d-irk  lake,  has  associated  itself  more  or  leas  with 
all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since.  Two  other  things  I  remem- 
ber, as,  in  a  sort,  beginnings  of  life  ;— «roBi.-!ing  ShnpfclLt  (l>cing 
let  out  of  tlie  ehaise  to  run  up  the  hilltt),  and  going  through  Glon- 
farg,  near  Kirirowt,  in  a  winter's  morning,  when  the  rocks  where 
hung  wiMi  icicles  ;  those  being  culminating  {toints  in  an  early 
life  of  more  travelling  than  is  nsiially  indulgt-d  to  a  child.  In 
eueh  ioiirrieyings,  whcnovvr  they  brought  me  near  hills,  and  in 
all  mountain  ground  and  scenery,  I  hiul  a  pleasure,  as  early  us 
I  can  rcrnemlK'r,  and  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty, 
intiniti'ly  greater  than  any  whiidi  has  liE<en  since  poi^siblu  to  nio 
in  anything  ;  coiMpunibIc  for  intensily  only  to  the  joy  of  a  lover 
in  being  nciir  a  noble  and  kind  mistress,  but  no  more  explica-1 
bit)  or  definable  than  that  feeling  of  love  it«u)f.     0>ily  thus  much 
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I  can  remember,  rca]>coting  it,  vhiofa  ifl  important  to  oarpRs:.: 

Bubject. 

g  U.  Pint:  it  WMN  ncvor  indcpondcnt  of  n8sociat«dUioa^[ 
Almost  ns  »ooii  us  I  could  sue  or  hour,  I  hml  got  rcsdiag  eoM^I 
to  give  mo  BsHOcioUuns  villi  all  kin<U  of  accnery  ;  and  mm-l 
tains,  in  imrticiilftr.  worv  alwftjn  pnrtlj  oonfiiDotl  with  thow'' 
my  favorite  book,  Scott's  Monastery  ;  so  tlmt  Glenfarg  aod  ^  ' 
other  glens  wero  more  or  less  oncliuntod  to  me,  (tiled  with  tarn  ' 
of  hesitating  creed  about  Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  nnd  ih  I 
monk  Eustace ;  and  with  a  goucral  presence  of  Wliito  l^  [ 
everywhere.  I  also  generally  knew,  or  wm  told  by  mj  bihti 
and  mother,  such  simple  facts  of  history  aa  wore  noceeaaryti 
give  more  definite  and  justifiable  association  to  othor  aceoM 
vhich  ohicfty  interc)>t«d  mo,  snoh  ns  the  rains  of  I^ochleren  ani 
Kcnilworlh  ;  imi]  thtm  my  pleasure  in  raonntaing  or  ruins' 
never,  oven  in  earliest  childhood,  froo  from  a  certain  awe : 
melanchoTy.  and  j^encral  sense  of  the  meaning  of  death,  thouj 
in  its  principal  inlliR'ncc,  entirely  exhilarating  and  gladdening. 

g  15.  Secondly:  it  was  partly  dependent  on  contraat  with  t 
very  simple  and  unamtuied  mode  of  general  life  ;  t  waa  bom  tn 
London,  and  accustomed,  for  two  or  three  yean,  to  no  otlicr 
prait}>oct  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  llio  way  ;  ha«I  no 
brothers,  nor  sistera,  nor  companions ;  and  tliough  I  conU 
always  make  myself  happy  in  a  qnict  way,  the  boautj  of  the 
mountains  had  an  atlditional  eharm  of  change  and  ulvcntare 
which  a  country-bred  child  would  not  haTo  felt. 

§  16.  Thirdly  :  there  was  no  definite  reli^ous  feeling 
mingled  with  it.  I  partly  believed  in  ghosts  and  fuirics  ;  Iwt 
suppoBud  that  angels  belonged  entirely  to  the  Mosaic  dispenn- 
liun,  and  cannot  remember  any  single  thought  or  fooling  ooe- 
iiuoted  with  them.  I  believed  that  Qod  was  in  henvon,  and 
could  hcvir  me  and  sec  me ;  but  this  gave  ine  neither  plnunire 
nor  pain,  and  I  seldom  thought  of  it  at  all.  I  never  thought  of 
nature  lu  God's  work,  but  as  a  separate  fact  or  existence. 

g  17.  Fonrllily  :  it  was  entirely  unaccompanied  by  powers  of 
rrrtcction  or  invention.  Kvei7  fancy  that  I  had  about  nature 
wat<  put  into  my  head  by  some  book  ;  and  I  never  reflected  about 
anything  till  I  grew  older  ;  and  then,  the  more  1  reflected,  the 
IcMs  nature  was  precions  to  me  :  I  could  then  make  mysolf  hap- 
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jjy,  by  thinking,  in  tlm  dark,  or  in  tho  dnltost  scenery  ;  and  tho 
beautiful  eccncrj-  iK'ciimi.i  le«K  osscntiui  to  my  plusisurtf, 

%  18.  Fifthly  :  it  was,  itcconling  to  itit  Mtronglb,  incoDRiitcnt 
with  every  evil  fcelinfj.  with  Bpito,  tin^r,  uovvlousnoes,  diucon- 
tent,  and  ovcry  other  hateful  jDuuion  ;  but  would  axeociate  iteulf 
deeply  with  cvory  just  and  noblt'  sorrow,  joy,  or  affection.  It 
had  not,  however,  always  tlio  power  to  r^prcKs  what  was  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  and,  though  only  after  stout  contention,  might 
St  last  Iw  crashed  by  what  it  had  partly  reprossed.  And  as  it 
only  ncicd  by  slotting  one  impnlse  against  anotlier,  though  it  had 
nnch  power  in  moulding  the  character,  it  had  hardly  any  in 
Btrengthoning  it ;  it  formed  temperament,  but  never  instilled 
principle  ;  it  kept  mo  generally  good-humored  and  kindly,  but 
could  Dot  tench  me  pcreevcrance  or  self-denial :  what  flrmncas 
or  principle  I  had  was  <iuite  indopendont  of  it ;  and  it  ciimo 
itself  nearly  lu  often  in  the  form  of  u  temptation  iw  of  aeafo- 
giiard,  leading  me  to  ramble  over  hillti  wluin  I  should  have  hoen 
learning  lessons,  and  losedaj's  in  reveries  which  I  might  hare 
8]>ont  til  doing  kindneasea. 

g  19.  Lastly  :  although  there  wels  no  definite  religious  ttcntj- 
ment  mingled  with  it,  there  was  a  continual  perception  of  Sane 
tity  in  the  whole  of  nature,  from  the  Klight^st  thing  to  tho  vast* 
est ; — an  instinctive  awe,  mixed  with  delight ;  an  indefinable 
thrill,  such  as  wo  sometimes  imagine  to  indicate  tho  presence  of 
a  disembodied  spirit.  I  oould  only  feel  this  perfectly  when  1 
was  alone  ;  and  then  it  would  often  make  me  shiver  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear  of  it,  when  after  being  some  time 
away  from  ttic  hills,  I  first  got  to  the  shore  of  a  mountain  river, 
where  tho  brown  water  circled  among  the  pebbles,  or  when  I  saw 
the  first  swell  of  distant  land  agaiust  the  sunset,  or  the  firal  lnw 
broken  wall,  covered  with  mountain  moss.  1  cannot  in  the  luwt 
dtigrribe  the  feeling  ;  hut  1  du  not  think  this  is  my  fault,  nor 
that  of  tho  lilnglish  language,  for,  I  am  afraid,  no  feeling  i» 
desrribublc.  If  wc  hud  to  vnplitiu  even  the  Kcnm;  of  bodily 
hunger  to  a  person  who  had  never  felt  it,  wc  should  bo  hard  put 
to  it  for  words  ;  and  this  joy  in  nature  ecomod  to  m«  to  como  of 
a  sort  of  heart-hunger,  sattsfiod  with  the  preitcnco  of  a  Uroat  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Those  feelings  remained  in  thoir  full  intensity  till 
I  was  cigbtoon  or  twenty,  and  then,  aa  the  reflective  and  practi- 
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cal  power  increoBed,  and  the  "  cares  ol  (his  world  "  gained  spa 
mo,  taded  grndnally  away,  in  the  manner  described  by  Woi4» 
worth  in  his  Intimations  of  Immoftulity. 

g  'iO.  1  cannot,  of  coanw.  tell  how  (nr  I  am  justified  to  taf 
{■OKing  that  those  sensations  may  be  reasoned  apon  us  rninmn 
to  cliihlmn  in  general.  In  the  same  defn^«  thoy  are  not  cJ 
voiirw  ouinmon,  otherwise  cbildrcii  would  he,  nio^t  of  Iheo. 
very  dilTvnmt  from  what  they  are  in  their  ohoiuo  of  pleasum 
Bnt,  lis  far  aa  micli  feelings  exist,  I  apprehend  tlioy  arc  morc  <x 
less  similnr  in  thi^ir  imtiirc  und  iiillnonoe  ;  only  producing  diBtt- 
ent  chiirm-tt^rs  um^nnliii);  to  the  elements  with  which  thoy  ut 
mingled.  Thus,  a  vory  n,'li)?ious  child  may  give  np  many  pliw 
urea  to  which  its  instinuts  loivd  it,  for  the  Mike  of  irksome  dutiu; 
and  an  inventive  (rhild  would  minj^le  iU  Iotu  of  natnn-  witk 
watchfulness  of  hiimiin  sayings  and  doings:  but  I  bvliuve  ilia 
feelings  I  have  endeavored  to  dt«cribe  are  the  pore  landscape- 
instinct  ;  and  the  likelihoods  of  good  or  oril  resultinj;  from 
them  may  be  reasoned  u^wn  as  generally  indioatiuf^  die  useful- 
acM  or  danger  of  the  modern  love  and  study  of  liintlscapo. 

§  'i\.  And,  firtit,  obMtrve  that  the  cliarm  of  rouiautie  associa- 
tion (g  U.)  can  be  felt  only  by  the  modem  European  uliil<£  It 
rtBes  eminently  out  of  the  cuntradtof  the  beautifnl  paatwitb  the 
frightful  and  monotouous  present ;  and  it  depends  for  ita  foros 
on  the  existence  of  rains  and  traditions,  on  the  remains  of 
arcliit4^M-ture.  the  trace*  of  liattletieldii,  and  the  procar>K>rsbip  ol 
eventful  liiirtory.  The  inntlnel  lo  which  it  appeals  can 
be  felt  in  America,  and  every  day  that  cither  bcautiOeii  oor  p 
ent  arehitOL-turv  and  dru«<,  ur  overthrows  a  ttoue  of  modt» 
monument,  contributes  to  w<iaken  it  in  EaropCb  Of  its  inSa* 
cnoe  on  the  mind  of  Turner  and  Prout,  and  tliv  permnnent 
results  which,  through  thum,  it  is  likely  to  olivet,  1  shall  have 
epeak  presently. 

g  S2,  Again  :  the  influence  of  surprise  in  producing  the 
delight,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  suspicious  or  eTauescent  element  in 
it.  Observe,  my  pleasure  was  chiefly  (§  19.)  when  I  jSrgi  got 
into  beautiful  itccncry,  out  of  Loudon.  The  enormous  influenoe 
of  novelty — the  way  in  which  it  •^uioken^  obMrration,  sburpoos 
sensation,  and  exalts  sentiment — is  not  half  enough  tukun  note  uf 
by  us.  and  is  to  me  a  very  sorrowful  matter.     I  think  that  wltat 
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WordsTorth  epeaks  of  as  n  glon-  iu  lliti  cliilil,  iKtcanw  it  has 
come  freah  from  Gixl's  liand^,  iit  iu  rotility  nothing  more  tliAti 
the  frealincM  of  itll  things  to  lU  iii^wly  i>]i<'H''i]  wighL  I  find 
that  hy  keeping  long  awity  from  hi11«,  I  c^ari  in  givitt  part  still 
restore  the  old  childish  feeling  about  them  ;  aiui  th«  moro  I  live 
»nd  work  among  them,  the  moro  it  vaniiihi's. 

§  2:(.  This  evil  is  evidently  common  to  all  mind«;  WonU* 
worth  hitiiitclf  mourning  over  it  in  the  same  poem  : 

"  Cnatont  \>aag%  uiwn  um,  with  n  vi-i^'lit 
Heavy  ax  Tro^t,  ahiI  dcc|>  ulmmt  oi  lite." 

And  if  wo  grow  impatient  iindor  it,  and  scok  to  recover  tho 
mental  energy  by  moro  qnickly  rciK'atwi  and  hrigliter  novelty, 
it  is  all  over  with  our  enjoyment.  Tliorc  ik  nu  euro  for  thi^ovil, 
any  more  than  for  the  weariness  of  the  imagination  nln'ady  do- 
aorilied,  but  in  patience  and  rest :  if  wo  try  to  obtain  iierijotiial 
change,  change  itself  will  become  monotonous  ;  and  then  wc  uni 
reduced  to  that  old  despuir,  "  If  wat«r  ehoki's,  whut  will  you 
drink  after  it?"  Anil  the  two  points  of  practicul  wnidom  in 
this  matter  are,  llrat,  to  he  content  with  tin  Itttio  novelty  aa  pos- 
Hiblo  at  a  time  ;  und,  secondly,  to  pnMcrvo,  as  much  as  jwaaiblo 
in  the  world,  the  »ionrceJ>  of  novelty. 

g  24.  I  Hay,  first,  to  be  content  with  as  little  change  as  poRsi* 
ble.  If  the  attention  is  awake,  and  the  feelings  in  propter  train, 
a  turn  of  a  country  rood,  with  a  cottage  boaide  it,  which  wc  have 
not  seen  before,  is  as  much  aa  we  need  for  refreshment ;  if  wo 
hurry  (last  it,  and  take  two  cottagct  at  a  time,  it  t»  ]tln^ady  too 
much  :  hence,  to  any  person  who  has  all  hii*  HcnacK  about  him,  a 
(|uiet  walk  along  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  rouil  a 
day,  is  the  mo<t  amusing  of  all  travelling;  and  all  travelling 
heeonu'i!  dull  in  exac^t  proportion  to  ita  rapidity.  Going  by  niil- 
rwid  I  do  not  consider  as  travelling  ut  all ;  it  is  merely  "  being 
sent  "  to  a  place,  und  very  little  different  from  becoming  a  par- 
cel :  tlie  next  step  Ui  it  would  of  course  be  telegraphic  transport, 
of  which,  however,  I  euppoao  it  luut  bcuu  truly  auid  by  Uctave 
Feuillet, 


"  11  s  aurail  lU*  gtnt  ttma  biU*  pour  Uouver  fa  Muuiant."  * 
•  St^iKv  rt  PrrmTlKM     \a  Crisc  :  (EMno  en  iMtlAcIu!,  bora  Pari*) 
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If  ffo  wallc  more  than  ten  or  twelve  milee,  it  breaks  up  th«  du 
too  much  ;  leaving  no  time  for  Bto[>ping  at  the  sLn^iuii  ttdaidi 
Bimdy  l>uuk8,  or  for  any  work  at  Uie  end  of  the  day  ;  bondti 
that  tlie  last  few  miles  aro  ^>t  to  bo  done  in  a  Iitirry,  imd  in^ 
flieii  be  ciiniiiilored  tta  loat  gnmnd.  Bat  if,  advancing  tiuu 
slowly,  after  ttonie  (laj'M  we  »pi)ro«cIi  any  more  intoroetiog  tern- 
ary, every  yard  ol  the  changeful  ground  bocomes  procioiu  aai 
]iiituant ;  and  the  contlDiiHl  inorvaM*  of  hope,  and  uf  Hurrouai- 
iiig  )«iiuty,  ufTords  uiio  of  tlie  moMt  cxqui«iUi  cnjuymonta  poari- 
blu  to  the  hvullhy  mind  ;  heHidi»  that  ml  knowlodgo  is  acquired 
of  whtitcvcr  it  is  the  object  of  travelling  to  learn,  and  a  certain 
Hiiblimity  given  to  all  places,  so  attunod,  by  thv  tnie  sense  of  llie 
spaoea  of  earth  that  Bepiirato  them.  A  man  who  re^Iiy  love* 
trnvelliDg  would  as  aooncoiiBenl  to  pack  aday  of  such  happine0 
into  an  hour  of  railroad,  as  one  who  loved  eating  would  agiee,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  cont-oiitniU)  hia  dinner  into  a  pill. 

§  25.  And.  Mocondly,  I  wty  that  it  !«  wisdom  to  preaerve  as 
much  ua  {togsiblo  the  innocent  xonrven  of  novelty  ; — not  definite 
inforioritiee  of  one  place  to  another,  if  each  can  bo  done  nway ; 
bnt  differences  of  manners  and  nistoms,  of  language  niid  archi- 
toctnre.  The  greatest  effort  ought  especially  to  he  mwle  by  all 
wise  and  far-sighte<l  jxirsons,  in  the  present  critiiB  of  civilisation, 
to  enforce  the  distinction  between  wholesome  reform,  and  heart- 
less  abandonment  of  ancestral  custom  ;  lietwoen  kindly  fellow- 
ship of  nation  with  nation,  and  a{>c-Iiko  adoption,  by  ono^  of  tlie 
habits  of  another.  It  itt  ludicrously  awful  to  ««e  the  loxurioag 
inhabitants  of  Loudon  and  Paris  nishing  over  the  Continent  (ai 
they  say,  U>  ni-a  it),  imd  tnuisposing  every  place,  an  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  instimtly  into  a  likeness  of  Bcgvnt  Street  and  the 
Buo  do  Iti  Paix,  which  they  need  not  certainly  have  come  so  fiv 
to  Bce.  Of  this  evil  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter  ;  mean- 
time  I  return  to  our  main  aubjeet, 

^  W.  The  next  character  we  have  to  note  in  tlio  landac^w- 
instiuct  (and  on  this  much  strcHs  is  to  be  laid),  is  its  total  in- 
coDeiHtency  with  all  evil  piLiwiun ;  tt^  absolute  contrariety 
(whether  in  the  contest  it  were  crushed  or  not)  to  all  cjirs, 
hatred,  envy,  anxiety,  and  morosonoss.  A  feeling  of  this  kind 
is  assuredly  not  one  to  bo  lightly  rcpn^iscd,  or  tt«atod  with  coa- 
t«mpL 
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Itnt  how,  if  it  be  so,  the  reader  aaks,  can  it  be  cbarscteristia 
of  jmsaiotiiitfl  and  unprincipled  men,  like  Uyron,  Shelley,  and 
Bucli  othoiu,  and  not  cbar^teristic  of  the  noblest  and  moul 
highly  principled  men? 

First,  bectause  it  is  itaelf  a  passion,  and  therefore  likely  to 
he  chikTActoriatio  of  passionate  men.  Secondly,  hecuu^  it  is 
()}  18)  wholly  a  separate  thing  from  monil  principle,  and  may 
or  may  not  bi?  joined  to  strength  of  will,  or  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose ;*  only,  this  much  is  always  observable  in  the  men  whom 
it  characterize!',  that,  whatever  their  faults  or  failings,  they 
alwiiys  unilemtand  and  love  noble  <|ualitioe  of  cliantcbcr  ;  they 
(.an  uoiioeive  (if  not  certain  phaiics  of  piety),  at  all  cvonts,  self* 
devotion  of  the  highest  kind  ;  they  delight  in  nil  that  is  good, 
gnkoious,  and  uoble  ;  and  though  wurp(ul  otton  to  tuko  dvlight 
also  in  wliut  'm  dark  or  degnuled.  that  delight  ie  mixed  with  bit- 
ter self-roproach  ;  or  else  ia  wuuton,  cureless,  or  ufTectcd,  while 
their  delight  in  noble  things  is  constant  and  sincere. 

g  27.  Look  back  to  the  two  Hats  given  above,  §  7.  I  have 
not  lately  reail  anything  by  Mrs.  K^lclylTe  or  George  Sniiil,  and 
cannot,  thcreforu,  taki^  insl.iinuus  from  them  ;  Keats  hardly 
introduced  hnman  churiiotcr  into  h'u  work  ;  bnt  glance  over  the 
others,  and  note  the  general  tone  of  their  conccptioiis.  Take 
St,  Pierre's  Virginia,  Byron's  Myrrba,  Angiolina,  and  Marina, 
and  Engene  Suo's  Flenr  do  Mai'ie  ;  and  out  of  the  other  lists 
yon  will  only  be  able  to  find  Pamela,  Clementina,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, Clarissa,!  ^'^  P"''  beside  them  ;  and  tliese  will  not  moro 
than  match  Uyrrba  and  Marina;   leaving  Fleurde  Marie  and 


*  Compare  iho  vliaractors  of  Flcur  de  Slaii^  and  Rigolctto,  in  Ibe  Myii. 
tin*  do  I*ariH.  I  know  uu  tiilivr  iuHlaiici?  iu  wliivh  the  iwo  loinpen  Hre  lo 
exquinitcly  iIullnetitiHl  aud  opptuul.  Iti-uil  i.'urerully  ihi.'  I)eauiiful  pOBtond. 
In  till!  ci((Iilh  rhnpUr  of  tlif  (Imt  Piirt.  where  Flciur  du  Marie  U  Bnt  taknn 
inln  Ilir  flcltln  iin<1<'r  MoDlmiirtrc,  htkI  compntv  It  with  Ihc  ulstli  or  ttie 
si'cuud  Pan.  its iu:(:unilul>'  iriicoJ  coinpaulon  skftcTi.  ootLug  carefully  Rigo- 
li-lle's  "Nun.  je  tUtente  la  aimixmiut,"  tjUij  dut's  uol.  liowuvt^r.  ilishke 
flowers  or  blnls  :  "  (.'rII*^  tnJMc  ilc;  boi.i.  qui:  Itif^lvKi-  nppcllait  Iv  jardiii  ilo 
BI9  oi<ioaiii[,  ^tnll  rcmpilr  do  Mrrc  rccnuvcrtn  dc  nioiuup,  ptindnnt  I'liivt^r. 
Eilo  Iruvnilluit  aupf^o  ilc  U  tvimltv  ouvctM,  i-rfcini  viiili-.-  piir  im  vcrdojjuit 
ridcHu  <li.'  poia  do  avutvut  ixncs,  du  M{iuciui»  uriuitpj,  du  volubilis  blcua  et 
bltuioi." 

t  I  bttva  DQt  rc«d  CIuIml 
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Virginia  riT&Itcfls.     Then  moi)it«to  «  little,  with  nil  Jaetir»  tU 
mercy,  over  the  two  groups  of  nuno*  ;  and  I  think,  you  wiH,« 
laat,  f«el  that  there  is  a  putho«  and  tcndi'mcaa  o(   hoart  amaf 
the  lovers  of  nature  in  the  aoeoud  liat.  of  whtcli  it  is  iiaiu-It  rm- 
pOKwible  to  catiniate  either  the  value  or  the  danger ;  ihni  tin 
Mturnor  con8i«tcncy  of  the  men  in  the  first  may,  in  great.  puU 
have  arisen  only  from  the,  to  Uiem,  most  merciful,  appointtnent 
of  having  had  rcIigiouH  teaching  or  disciplined  exhipatimi  la 
their  youth  ;  while  thoir  wiml  of  love  for  nature,  whi-ther  that ' 
love  be  ori;;inally  absent,  or  artilictully  roprvcsLHl,  is  to  none  of ' 
them  an    advantage.     Johnson's  indolence,    Qoldamith'a  im- ) 
providence,  VounR'a  workllincss.  Milton's  severity,  and  Bacon's 
servility,  might  all  have  been  less,  if  they  could  in  any  wtae  haw* 
nynipnthized  with   Byron's  lonely  joy  in  a  Jura  storm,*  or  withj 
Shelley's  iuti^rest  in  floating  paper  boats  down  the  Serchio.  j 

§28.  Aiiil  then   [>hKcrvc,   farther,  as  I  kept  the  n»m«s  of  I 
Wordsworth  and  Seott  out  of  tlic  eocond  lint,  I  withdr«w,  also, 
cert^nin   names  from  the  first;   and  for  this  rcawtn,  that  in  all' 
the  men  who  are  namud  iti  that  list,  there  is  evidently  nomf  de- 
gree of  love  for  nature,  which  Tnay  have  been  originally  of  raoro- 
power  than  we  suppose,  and  may  have  had  an  infinitely  hallow- ' 
ing  and  protective  influence  upon  lliem.     But  there  also  liml  ' 
i-ertftin  mi>ti  of  high   intellect  in   thnt  age  who  had  no   love  of  i 
iiatiin.!  whatever.     They  do  not  appear  over  to  have  ipceived  the 
smuDc^t  sensation  of  ocular  delight  from  any  natiin&l  sceno,  but 
would  have  lived  happily  all  thoir  lives  in  drawing-rooms  or 
studies.     And,  therefore,  in  these  men  we  shall  be  able  to  do- 
tenniuo,  with  the  greatest  chimce  of  aeeuracy,  what  the  real 
iuHuence  of  natural  beauty  is,  and  what  the  character  of  a  mind 
destitute  of  its  love.     Tnko.  us  conspicuons  instance*,  Lo  Sags 
luid    Smollett,   and  you  will    Gnd.   in    meditating  over   tlieir 
works,  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  a  human 
soul  as  endowed  with  any  nobleness  whatever  ;  thitir  heroes  are  j 
eruiply  beasts  endowed  with  some  degree  of  human  intellect  ^i 

*  It  miffht  bv  tliniiglil  tlinl  Voung  enUdhavv  iLymiinitaizinl  wirb  IL     Ha  ', 
would  huvc  nuide  txrlli-r  iinn  nf  il.  liiil  he  woiilil  doI  ti»v<:  tuu)  Utu  luuuie  Uc- 1 
.■XliI  in  it.     He  luruH  Lis  nolitiidt-  lo  pNMl  Hecotmt ;  tnit  UiIh  is  bvouiac,  to 
aim,  !u>tituile  h  Aurrrtw,  uad  Ilia  rvul  vujuymuiil  would  lutvu  lm:D  of  «iiilaUa ! 
•ucivly,  ouil  a  (iluci?  iti  tourt 
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cunning,  fiiL'^o,  pnssionntc,  rockliN!K,  niignt.oful.ftndaboniin&ljlot 
fucuptiblc  of  nublo  joy,  of  nolilc  sorrow,  of  miy  spiritiitil  |icrccp- 
tion  or  hope  I  sniil,  "  bcastK  with  hiitriiin  intellect;"  but 
seiUior  Gil  Bios  nor  Roderick  Runduin  roicli,  morally,  any- 
thing ni'jir  the  level  of  dogs  ;  while  the  delight  which  the  wri- 
ters thcmsolves  feel  in  mere  liltli  and  jmiii,  with  an  uniniti-^aU>d 
toulneas  and  cruelty  of  heart,  is  just  its  munifeet  in  every  sen- 
tenco  aa  the  distrees  and  indignation  which  with  pain  and  injus 
tice  are  seen  by  Shelley  and  Byron. 

g  39.  Distinguished  from  tlieae  men  by  some  evidence  of 
love  for  nature,  yut  iin  evidence  much  Icsr  clear  than  that  for 
«uy  of  t!io*o  numcdcven  in  the  first  li^t,  stand  Oervantes,  I'ope, 
Wid  Molii>rii.  It  is  not  eiiay  lo  wty  liow  mneh  the  chaructcr  ot 
these  lust  dc{)undo<l  on  their  epoch  and  «^lucution  ;  but  it  ia 
□oticeublo  that  the  first  two  agree  thus  far  in  tcni|M)r  with  la 
Sage  and  Smollett, — that  they  delight  in  dwelling  upon  vice, 
misfortune,  or  folly,  as  subjecU  of  amusomont ;  wliilo  yot  they 
lire  di«tingiii>ihe<l  from  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  by  capaeity  of 
conceiving  nobluno:<s  of  character,  only  in  a  humiliating  and 
hopi'Iess  way  ;  the  one  repriiseiiting  all  chivalry  as  insimily,  the 
other  placing  the  wisdom  of  man  in  a  serene  and  sneering  rec- 
onciliation of  good  with  evil.  Of  Moliere  I  think  very  dif- 
ferently. Living  iu  the  blindest  period  of  the  world's  liistory, 
in  the  most  luiurious  city,  and  tho  most  corrupted  court,  of  tho 
tjme,  he  yet  manifests  through  all  hia  writings  an  exquisite 
natural  wisdom  ;  a  capicity  for  the  most  simple  enjoyment ;  a 
high  sense  of  all  nobleness,  honor,  and  purity,  variously  marked 
tlironghout  his  slighter  work,  but  diwtiiictly  made  Uie  theme 
of  his  two  perfect  plays — the  TartuQe  and  Misanthro)ie  ;  and 
in  all  that  he  says  of  an  or  ecienoe  ho  has  an  unerring  in- 
stinct for  what  is  uaetul  miil  sincere,  and  uses  his  whole  iwwor 
to  defend  it,  wiUi  tu  kwn  a  hatred  of  everything  afTecled  onttJ 
vnin.  And.  singuhir  as  it  may  scorn,  tho  first  definite  IcMon 
read  to  Europe,  in  tliut  school  of  simplicity  of  which  Words- 
worth  W!is  the  eujujosod  originator  Oinong  tho  rnoii utjiins  of 
Cuniberlun<l,  was,  in  fact,  given  in  the  midst  of  tho  court  ot , 
Louis  XIV.,  and  by  Moliire,  Tho  little  canzonet,  "J'aiB 
mieux  uiu  mie,"  i.-!,  I  believe,  the  first  Worditwortliian  poom 
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broaght  fonrard  on  ])hiloM>phicn)    principlca    to  oppose  ik 
aalioola  of  art  and  afTocbitton. 

§  80.  I  do  not  know  if,  by  a  cturcful  analysis,  I  ooold  pM 
out  ftiiy  ovidttncm  of  »  cnpKcity  for  tlio  Ioto  of  oataral  soocn 
in  Moli(>ro  stealing  forth  tlirough  tlui  elightuesa  of  his  pk> 
torats ;  but,  if  not,  we  muttt  simply  sel  him  aside  u  eicn- 
tionul.  us  a  man  uniting  Wordsworth's  philosophr  with  I' 
Sage's  wit,  turned  by  circnnutanoesfrom  the  observii.ric<;  of  nii 
nral  beauty  to  that  of  human  frailty.  And  thus  ]mltiDgki9 
aside  for  the  moment,  1  think  we  cannot  doubt  of  oitr  mu 
conclusion,  that,  though  the  atisence  of  the  lore  of  iiatnre  is  Mt 
an  assured  condemnation,  it«  preeence  is  an  invariable  sign «( 
goodness  of  heart  and  }08tnees  of  moral  porc^jUion,  tboogfa  bj 
no  means  of  moral  praedce;  that  in  proportion  to  the  degm 
in  which  it  is  felt,  will  probably  bo  tho  di^roc  in  which  all  m- 
blencsa  and  lieanty  of  chara4;t«r  will  also  be  felt ;  that  whea  il 
is  erlginnlty  abwtnt  from  any  mind,  that  mind  is  in  many  titkts 
respcelx  hard,  worldly,  and  degnulcd  ;  Uiut  where,  having  beei 
originally  present,  it  is  represscfl  by  art  or  edncation,  that  re- 
pression appears  to  have  been  dotrimoDtal  to  the  penwo  sufler- 
vug  it ;  and  that  wherever  the  feeling  exists,  it  a«t«  for  good  on 
tho  character  to  whteh  it  belongx,  Uiough,  a*  it  may  often  b«- 
long  to  oliaractcn  weak  in  other  n«pect«,  it  may  carekealy  be 
miiitukon  for  a  source  of  evil  in  thorn. 

I  31.  And  linving  arrived  at  tJi  is  conclusion  by  a  roTicw  of 
facts,  which  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  whether  aocurate  tir 
not,  has  at  least  btwn  candid,  these  farther  conaideratioua  mai 
confirm  our  belief  in  its  tmth.  /Observe :  the  wbulo  for06  of 
cduoation,  until  very  lately,  haa  been  directed  in  every  possible 
way  tt>  tlie  destruction  of  the  lore  of  iiacore.  The  only  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  conttidered  CKtentiiU  among  us  is  thatol 
wop]»,  and,  ni'xt  ufter  iL,  of  the  abstract  Mieneea  ;  while  every 
liking  shown  by  childrun  for  simple  natural  history  haa  been 
either  violently  checked,  (if  it  took  an  inconvenient  form  for  the 
housemaids,)  or  else  scrupulously  limited  to  hours  of  play:  io 
that  it  has  really  been  impossible  for  any  chiM  eame«tjy  to 
study  tbo  works  of  God  but  against  its  conscience ;  and  the 
love  of  nutui-o  hue  bceomc  iuberontly  tho  chametenatic  of  tm- 
«ut«  and  idloi-s.     While  alio  the  art  of  drawing,  whicli  ia  of 
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more  real  importance  to  the  human  race  tJian  that  of  writing 
(becuuse  [leojilc  can  hardly  draw  anything  without  being  of 
some  iisu  huth  to  lrhcnix(tlvoit  aiut  oUiers,  and  can  hardly  writa 
auything  without  wMting  their  own  time  and  that  of  others), — 
this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  whioli  on  plain  and  atuni  eysteni 
ehould  be  taught  to  every  child,  just  as  writing  \», — has  iMxm 
80  neglected  and  abused,  that  there  !«  not  one  tnnu  in  a  thou- 
sand, even  of  ita  proteased  teachers,  who  knows  its  first  prinoi- 
ples:  and  thus  it  needs  much  ill-fortune  or  obstinacy— much 
negloct  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  or  rebellion  on  his  own — be- 
fore a  boy  can  get  leave  to  use  his  eyes  or  bis  Angers ;  so  that 
those  who  can  use  them  are  for  the  most  part  neglected  or  ro- 
liellious  lads — runaways  and  bad  scholars — paaaiooate,  erratic, 
eelf'willeO,  ami  restive  agiiitist  all  forms  of  education  ;  whilo 
your  well-behaved  and  amiable  scholars  are  disciplined  into 
blindness  and  palsy  of  half  their  fuf'ultiea.  Wherein  there  is  at 
once  a  notable  ground  for  what  difftTonce  we  have  observed  be- 
tween the  lovers  of  nature  and  its  despisers  ;  between  the  some- 
what immoral  and  unrespectable  watcUfulncsa  of  the  one,  and 
the  moral  and  respectable  blindness  of  the  other. 

g  32.  One  more  argument  remains,  and  that,  I  believe,  an 
unanswcnible  one.  As,  by  the  accident  oC  education,  the  love 
of  nature  hue  b«en,  among  us,  associated  with  wil/ulttt$t,  to, 
by  the  accident  of  time,  it  has  been  associated  with  friUhle*»MM. 
I  traced,  above,  the  jwculiar  mode  in  which  this  faithloMnOM 
was  indicated  ;  but  I  never  intended  to  imply,  therefore,  that 
it  was  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  love.  Because  it  hup- 
jicns  that,  by  various  concurrent  operations  of  evil,  we  have 
been  led,  according  to  those  words  of  the  (ircek  poet  alrciuly 
(juoted,  "  to  dethrone  the  gods,  and  crown  the  whirlwind,"  it 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  forget  there  was  once  a  time 
when  "  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind."  And  if 
we  now  take  final  and  full  view  of  the  mutter,  we  shall  find  that 
the  lore  of  nature,  wherever  it  has  existed,  has  been  a  faithful 
and  sacred  element  of  human  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
all  circamBtanocs  otherwise  the  same  with  respect  to  two  indi- 
viduals, the  one  who  loves  nature  most  will  be  always  found  to 
have  more /ailh  in  Ood  than  the  other.  It  is  intensely  difficult, 
owing  to  tlio  confusing  and  counter  iuflueucca  which  always 
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mmRh  in  th«  ^nt«  of  tho  problem,  to  makft  tli  is  abstract  tiui  ^li^ 
ly  ;  but  so  fiir  as  wo  can  do  it,  tio  fur,  I  Itoldly  n«scrt .  the  rwnih  * 
constantlj  tho  sumo  :  the  nktRn)-worithi|>  will  l>o  found  to  braf 
with  it  siich  ft  sense  of  the  pmscnoe  hikI  power  of  u  Oroat  SpiM 
as  no  mcro  nMuoninfT  cjin  either  imlnce  or  contrort^rt ;  Hd 
where  that  nature -worship  is  innoooittly  pnnniod, — i.e.  viUi  ihl 
respect  to  other  clainiB  on  time,  filing,  and  exertion,  and  n» 
ciated  with  the  ht|;hor  principles  of  religion, — it  beoomeadi 
channel  of  certain  sacred  tnitha,  which  by  no  other  meaiia  cu 
be  conveyed. 

g  33.  This  is  not  »  Ktatemont  which  any  inrtMitigation  ii 
nei^dtid  to  proro.     It  conios  to  iin  at  once  from  Ibt;  higlic«t  of  all 
authority.     Tho  greater  nnmlwrof  Ote  wonln  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  us  (lirc^-tly  spoken  to  men  hy  th«  lijis  of  tho  Deity, 
are  either  simple  rpTL'Intions  of  His  law,  or«i>ecial  ihroatonings, 
commands,  and  promises  relating  to  s;H'cial  events.      Unt  two 
passages  of  Ood's  speaking,  one  in  tho  Old  nnd  one  in  the  N'ew 
Testament,  possess,  it  soema  to  me,  a  different  uharactor  fiwo 
any  of  the  rest,  baring  been  uttered,  the  one  to  elleot  the  hut 
noceiwiiry  chnngo  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whiw*  piWy  wa«  in  other 
rt-spects  pi'rfeet ;  and  tlie  other, «« the  first  statement  to  all  men 
of  tho  principles  of  Christianity  by  Christ  lltmsolf — I  mean  the 
38th  to  4Ist  chapters  of  tlie  book  of  Job.  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,     Now  the  first  of  these  pnasagea  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  nothing  eltio  than  a  direction  of  the  mind  which  was  to 
he  perfected  to  humble  ohaorvanee  of  the  works  of  Ood  in  na- 
ture.    And  tho  other  conj*iiiiH  only  in  the  inculcation  of  thr./» 
things:  Ist,  right  conduct ;  Sml,  looking  for  eternal  lifo  ;  Sni, 
trusting  Ood,  through  watch fuhicsH  of  His  dealings  with  His 
creation  :   and  the  entire  contents  of  tho  Ixiok  of  Job,  and  of 
the  Stirmon  on  tho  Mmmt,  will  be  found  resolvable  uimply  into 
these  three  requiruments  from  all  men, — tliut  they  should  act 
riglitly,  hope  for  heaven,  and  watch  God's  wondens  and  woik 
in  the  earth  ;  the  right  conduct  being  always  summed  up  under 
the  three  heads  of  juslire,  mrrey.  and  truth,  and  no  mention  of 
any  doctrinal  point  whatsoever  occurring  in  cither  piece  of  dt< 
vine  lenching. 

g  34.  Ail  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  ways  of  men,  it  wonu  to 
me  that  the  tumpleat  and  most  ueceuary  truths  are  always  tha 
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last  belioTed  ;  and  I  suppose  that  well-meaning  pcopio  in  gen- 
eral would  rather  r^j^late  their  conduct  and  cn^ed  by  almost 
any  other  portion  of  Scripture  whatsoever,  than  by  that  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  contains  the  things  that  Christ  thought 
it  first  necessary  fur  all  men  to  understand.  Neverthelesa,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  soon  eome  for  the  full  force  of  these  two  pas- 
Bugen  of  Scripture  to  be  accepted.  lnHti<iul  of  supposing  thn 
1ov«  of  nutnrc  uccoiwiirily  connected  witli  the  faitblcsi^nesit  of 
the  Hf^a,  I  beliovo  it  is  connected  properly  with  the  bcnevolenoo 
and  liberty  of  the  afjc  ;  that  it  is  preciBcly  the  most  healthy  ele- 
ment which  distinctively  belongs  to  us ;  and  that  out  of  it,  culti- 
vKtcd  no  longer  in  levity  or  ignonuice,  but  in  earnestness  and  as 
a  duty,  results  will  apriug  of  an  imjiortance  ut  prewent  iucon- 
coiviible :  and  lights  arise,  whiidi,  for  thv  llrxt  time  in  man'* 
hii^tory,  wilt  reveal  to  liim  the  true  nature  of  h'u  life,  the  true 
field  for  his  ciiorgicM,  and  t)io  true  relations  betwvon  him  and 
his  Maker.  ^'' 

§  35.  I  will  not  endeavor  hero  to  trace  the  various  modea  in 
which  these  results  arc  likely  to  be  effected,  for  this  would  in- 
volve an  essay  on  education,  on  the  uses  of  natural  history,  and 
the  probable  future  destiny  of  nations.  Kontowhat  on  tltese 
subjects  1  have  sjiokcn  in  .other  places ;  lUid  I  huj)C  to  find  time, 
and  proper  place,  to  say  more.  But  one  or  two  ubservutiona 
may  be  made  merely  to  suggest  the  directions  in  which  the  render 
may  follow  out  the  subject  for  himself. 

/  The  gr«at  mechanical  impulses  of  the  age.  of  which  most  of 
na  are  so  proud,  are  a  mere  passing  (ever,  half -speculative,  half- 
childish.  People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  any- 
thing can  no  more  be  laid  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust ;  that 
there  aro,  in  fact,  no  royal  roads  to  anj-where  worth  going  to  ; 
that  if  there  were,  it  would  that  instant  cease  to  be  worth  going 
to, — I  mean  so  far  as  the  things  to  be  obtained  are  in  any  way 
estimable  in  terms  of  price.  For  tliere  are  two  classes  of 
])rccious  things  in  the  world  :  those  that  (Jod  gives  us  for  noth- 
ing— sun,  air,  and  life  (both  mortal  life  and  immortal) ;  and  the 
Bccondarily  precious  things  which  he  gives  uk  for  a  price  :  these 
secondarily  precious  things,  worldly  wine  and  milk,  can  only  ho 
hought  for  definite  money  ;  they  never  can  bo  chcaiH'ned.  No 
cheating  nor  bargaining  will  ever  get  a  single   thing  out  ot 
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nature's  "  ostablishmont "  at  hjilf-prico.  Do  we  want  to  1> 
ittrongf — wo  must  work.  To  bo  hungry  P — we  munt  atara. 
To  lie  happy? — we  mnat  be  kind.  To  bo  wise  ? — wo  muK  1m 
and  Uiink.  No  ohauginj;  of  place  at  s  hundred  milcwi  an  boa, 
nor  making  of  stuSs  a  thousand  jarda  a  mi»uU.>,  will  nukcB 
one  whit  slrongor,  happier,  or  wisor.  There  waa  ttlwuje  inoraa 
I  th«  world  Ibiin  men  could  see,  walked  tboy  ever  sa  slowly ;  tlilf 
will  sou  it  no  bctUir  for  going  fasL  And  they  will  at  last,  lai 
Boon  too,  find  out  lliJkt  tlieir  grand  inveationi*  fur  couqamii{ 
(us  they  think)  space  and  time,  do,  in  reality,  oun(|ucr  nothing; 
for  space  and  time  arc,  in  their  own  cneDOo,  unconqnerablt^ 
and  besides  did  not  want  any  sort  of  conquering  ;  they  wanted 
winfj.  A  fool  always  wants  to  sltorton  ipaco  and  timu  :  »  wbt 
niKn  wants  to  lengthen  both.  A  fool  wants  to  kill  spiioo  awl 
kill  time:  awiao  man,  flrst  to  gain  them,  then  to  auimato  thcra. 
Tonr  railrniwl,  when  you  come  to  understand  it,  is  only  m  dovio* 
for  mikking  the  world  Hniallcr :  and  usi  for  being  ubio  to  talk 
from  place  to  place,  that  is,  indeed,  well  and  convenient ;  bat 
eupposo  you  have,  originally,  nothing  bo  «ay.*  Wo  ahall  ba 
obliged  at  last  to  confess,  what  we  sliould  long  ago  Imvo  known, 
that  tlie  really  preeious  things  arc  tJiooght  and  sight,  not  paca. 
It  docs  n  bullet  no  good  to  go  fast ;  ^nd  a  raan.  if  lio  bo  truly  a 
man,  no  liann  to  go  slow  ;  for  ]m  glory  i«  uot  at  all  m  going, 
but  in  boing. 

g  3(S.  "  Wdl  ;  but  nii1rci:L<1»  and  tologniplu  nro  so  iisofnl  for 
communictitiug  knowkilgu  to  savage  nutiona."  Yos,  if  you  huto 
any  to  give  them.  IF  you  know  nothing  but  mtlroads,  and  una 
communicate  nothing  but  uqueoua  vapor  and  gnD]M)wdcf,— 
what  thou  ?  But  if  you  have  any  other  thing  than  those  t« 
give,  then  the  railroad  is  of  use  only  becaoaa  it  cominiinicatea 
that  other  thing  ,  and  the  question  is — what  that  other  tlting 
may  lie.  Is  it  religion  ?  I  believe  if  we  bad  really  wanted  to 
communicato  that,  wc  could  )iftvvdon«  it  in  len  than  1800  years, 
witliiiut  Ktoam.  Most  of  the  goud  religioag  comnmnioalion 
thut  1  mmctiilicr  has  been  done  on  foot;  and  it  cannot  he  eusily 
done  faster  tlmn  at  foot  paoo.     Is  it  scicuoo  ?    Jiut  what  ecU 
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onco— of  motion,  moat,  and  modioine?  Well ;  when  you  have 
moved  yoiir  savs(^,  and  <lrcs8(id  your  saTage,  fed  liiiii  with 
white  bread,  and  ehowu  liim  bow  to  not  »  limb, — wb.tt  next? 
Follow  out  that  question.  Suppose  cvory  obataolo  ovcmomo ; 
ffi?e  your  earago  i>very  advanta^  of  civniiaUou  to  tbo  full :  sup* 
poae  that  you  havo  put  tlio  It^d  Indian  in  tight  ith»o«;  taught 
tho  Chinoso  how  to  make  Wedgwood's  ware,  and  to  [wiiit  it  with 
colors  that  will  rub  olT  ;  and  porauiKlvd  idl  Himioo  woinrn  that 
it  is  more  pious  to  tonncnt  th<;ir  hnMbunilM  into  gravt-a  than  to 
bnrti  thpmsckc3  at  tho  hnrial, — what  next?  Gradually,  tiiink- 
ing  on  from  point  to  point,  wo  ghnll  comg  to  porccito  that  all 
tnie  happiness  and  nobleness  are  near  us,  and  yot  neglected  by 
us  ;  and  that  till  we  have  learned  how  to  bo  happy  and  noble, 
wo  havo  not  much  to  tell,  even  to  Kod  Indiana.  Tho  deli^htu 
of  horso-racing  and  hunting,  of  assemblies  in  the  night  in- 
stead of  the  day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music,  of  oo.ttly  and 
burdensomo  dress,  of  chagrined  contention  for  placo  or  powor, 
or  wealth,  or  tho  oyra  of  the  multitude  ;  and  all  tho  endless  oc- 
cnpution  without  purpose,  and  idk-nuss  without  rest,  uf  our 
vulgur  world,  uri>  not,  it  aeema  to  me,  enjoyments  wo  need  bo 
ambitious  to  eommunicate.  And  all  real  and  wholesome  en- 
joyments possible  to  man  havo  been  just  as  possible  to  him, 
since  6rst  ho  was  made  of  the  earth,  as  Ihey  are  now ;  and  tlioy 
are  {rassible  to  him  chielly  in  peace.  To  watch  tho  corn  grow, 
and  the  bloaaoniB  set ;  to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughsiiiro  or 
spado  ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pruy, — UtcKo  uo 
tiio  tbiu^  Unit  make  men  happy ;  tlicy  havo  always  had  tho 
power  of  doing  tliese,  they  never  will  hiiTe  power  lo  do  moi-e. 
Tho  world's  prosperity  or  adversity  dr^iH^nds  upon  our  knowing 
and  t«H«hing  these  few  things  :  but  upon  iron,  or  ghiss,  or  olec- 
tricity.  or  gtwim,  in  no  wise. 

g  37.  And  I  am  Utopian  and  cnlliusiiMtio  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  time  will  oome  when  the  world  will  discover  tliis.  It 
baa  now  made  its  experiments  in  every  possible  dirootion  but 
the  right  one  ;  and  it  tfccms  that  it  must,  at  lost,  try  the  right 
one,  in  a  mathematical  necessity.  It  has  tried  iighting,  and 
preaching,  and  fasting,  buying  and  selling,  pomp  and  parsi- 
mony, pride  and  humiliation.— « very  possible  manner  of  esisU 
euoo  in  which  it  could  conjecture  there  wan  any  Imppineaa  oi 
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dignity  ;  and  nit  thv  wliilo,  m  it  bought,  sold,  and  foog^bt,  tal 
iitfirA,  nnd  weariod  itwif  with  policii's,  und  ambitions,  and  tell- 
dcniiils,  Uod  had  pluccd  it«  rval  hap[iiaL<Mt  in  tho  koepiiig  at  tbe 
littio  nio«wi-B  of  tho  wajsidv,  and  of  tliu  uloudo  of  tito  Srmanieiil. 
Now  Hnd  then  n  wcaty  king,  or  a  tormtMitod  alavn,  found  out 
wliorc  the  true  kiugdoma  of  tho  world  wore,  and  pu^M^sMxl  hio- 
Bclf,  in  a  furrow  or  two  of  garden  grxiund,  of  a  truly  infinite 
dominion.  But  tlio  world  would  not  bolieve  thotr  report,  and 
wont  on  tramiiling  down  tho  laoaatiA,  and  forgtttling  the  cloudi, 
unil  Hiking  hajipinoKA  in  it«  own  wity,  unlil,  at  luat,  blnndoring 
ami  hiU'.,  otnu!  nuturul  Kcicnoo  ;  anil  in  natural  ncienoe  not  only 
tlui  ol>M!rviitkin  of  things,  hut.  the  Hndingout  of  now  uaet  for 
thom.  Of  conrsc  tho  world,  having  a  choice  teft  to  it,  wont 
wrung  M  iisuid,  and  tliought  that  thuso  muro  material  ustes  were 
to  1)0  tho  eonrciit!  of  its happinut».  It  got  thoclouds  puclcKd  into 
iron  cylinders,  and  niado  it  curry  its  wim  self  at  their  own  cloud 
pace.  It  got  weavabic  llhres  out  of  the  nioases,  and  made 
olothea  far  itsolf,  cheap  and  Rne, — h«r«  waa  happine-w  at  laab. 
To  go  lu  f»8t  an  lh«  clouds,  und  initiiufactnrc  everything  out  of 
nnything, — here  wiu  pamdiittt,  indwd  ! 

g  38.  And  now,  when,  in  a  littlu  while,  it  ia  nnpanwlitwl 
again,  if  there  were  any  other  misUlto  that  tho  world  couM 
make,  it  would  of  eourso  mnko  it.  lint  I  see  not  that  tlierv  is 
any  other  ;  and,  Btaiiding  fairly  at  ita  wits'  end,  having  found 
that  going  fa^t,  when  it  is  used  to  it,  ia  no  more  paradisiacal 
than  going  slow  ;  and  that  all  the  prints  and  oottona  in  Man- 
chester cannot  make  it  comfortable  in  ita  mind,  I  do  v«rily  be* 
liove  it  will  conic.  Anally,  to  underaland  that  God  paints  the 
cluinU  and  shat>08  the  moHs-fihres,  that  men  may  bo  happy  in 
BMnng  Ilim  at  lliKwork,  and  that  in  resting (piictly  beside  Him, 
and  watching  His  working,  and — according  to  tho  power  Qe 
has  communicated  to  ourselves,  and  the  guidance  He  granta, — 
in  carrying  ont  His  purposes  of  peace  and  charity  among  all 
His  creatures,  are  the  only  real  happinesaes  that  ever  wore^  or 
will  be,  possible  to  mankind. 

g  39.  How  far  art  is  cajmble  of  helping  ns  in  such  happincsa 
we  hardly  yet  know  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  anbeequvnt 
parts  of  this  work,  to  give  some  dat»  for  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
Bion  in  tho  mutter.     Enough  haa  been  advanced  to  relievo  the 
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reader  from  any  lurking  suspicion  of  tinworthinoas  in  our  sub- 
ject, and  to  indnoa  him  to  take  interest  in  the  mind  and  work 
of  tlie  great  painter  who  has  headed  the  landaoajw  sehool  among 
nil.  Wliul  further  eon^idcruliniH  may,  within  any  mMoiitiblo 
limits,  be  pnt  before  him,  re»peoting  the  effect  of  nntiiral  »cen«ry 
on  the  human  boart,  1  will  inlroduco  in  thoir  proper  jiliicwi 
cither  as  we  examine,  under  Tnrnvr'«  guidiinue,  the  ditTerent 
claeisoa  of  scenery,  or  at  the  close  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  there- 
fore I  hare  only  one  point  moro  to  notice  here,  namely,  the  ex- 
act relation  between  landscape' painting  and  natural  science, 
properly  so-called. 

§  40.  For  it  may  be  thought  tbat  I  have  raslily  aasnme^l  that 
the  Scriptural  authorities  nlravo  quoted  apply  to  that  partly  su- 
|)crficial  view  of  nature  which  is  taken  by  the  landscape-painter, 
instead  of  to  the  aconnitc  view  tiiken  by  the  man  of  Mudnco.  So 
far  from  there  being  raahncss  in  each  an  assumption,  the  wholo 
language,  both  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Monnt,  gives  precisely  the  view  of  nature  which  is  taken  by 
the  uninvesttgating  affection  of  a  humble,  bnt  powerful  mind. 
There  is  no  dissection  of  rouRcles  or  counting  of  elements,  but 
the  bol'Iest  and  hroa<le8t  glance  at  the  ujiparent  facts,  and  tho 
most  mngnillcent  mctapbor  in  oxprcssing  them,  "  His  eyes  arc 
like  the  eyelids  of  tho  morning.  In  his  neck  remainetb  strength, 
and  sorrow  is  tnrnod  into  joy  Ijeforc  him."  And  in  the  often 
repeated,  never  obeyed,  command.  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  Ibe 
field,"  observe  there  is  precisely  the  delicate  attribution  of  life 
which  we  hare  se«n  to  be  the  characteristic  of  tho  modem  viev 
of  landscape, — "  They  toil  not,"  Thei-e  ia  no  science,  or  hint 
of  science  ;  no  counting  of  |>etalB,  nor  display  of  provisiona  for 
sustenance  :  nothing  but  the  expression  of  sympathy,  at  onoe 
the  moat  childish,  and  the  most  profound, — "  They  toil  not." 

g  41.  And  we  s<h)  in  this,  therefore,  that  the  iiiatiuet  which 
leads  us  thus  toattribnle  life  to  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  nature, 
docs  not  necessarily  spring  from  faithlessness,  nor  the  deducing 
a  moral  out  o(  them  from  an  irregular  and  langnid  conscientious- 
neaa.  In  this,  as  In  almost  all  things  connected  with  monl 
discipline,  tho  same  results  may  follow  from  contrary  causes ; 
and  as  there  are  a  good  and  evil  contentment,  a  good  and  evil 
discontent,  a  good  and  eril  care,  fear,  ambition,   and  to  on. 
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there  arc  aUo  good  und  «vi1  forma  of  this  itympallty  with  ntfiin. 
iind  disposition  to  moralize  oTcr  iu*    In  gc-nvrul,  active  me^ii 
strong  sense  &nd  Btorn  principle,  d»  not  euro  to  seu  unyUiiafa 
11  )i>af,  l>itt  vegoUblo  tiiMiio,  itnd  oiu  so  wWl  conviaced  of  axU 
niorul  truth,  that  it  doea  not  Mlrilto  thvm  aa  a  new  or  a<xttm 
tiling  irhcn  they  find  it  in  tmj  way  symbolused  hy  material  u- 
turc  ;  hoiicR  there  is  a  strong  prcaumption,  when   fir«t  m  per 
ccivc  »  btnileni^y  in  Miy  one  to  re^rd     lrei»   lut  living,  a>l 
cnuiicinto    moral    nphoriflms  ovef  every  pebble    tiioj  Ktainth 
Hguinst,  tJiut  HU«h  t«ndeD«y  proceeds  from  a  inorbiil  t«iiipfi» 
mem.  like  Slielloy'a,  or  an    incunaiatent  one,    like  JaqsMTf. 
lint  whun  the  active  life  is  nobly  fulfilled,  and  tlio  mind  is  tlw 
ritiHcd  boyond  it  into  c1«ar  and  calm  beholding  of  the  worU 
ariHind  tm,  the  aam«  tcn<lcncy  again  injinifi-«ts  itoolf  in  tlie  nunl 
sacred  way  :  the  Bimjilest  fomuof  nature uro  iitnLn<;ely  aninialH 
by  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence ;  Uw  trees  and  flowtira  teem 
all,  in  a  sort,  children  of  (lod ;  and  we  ounelves,  their  fcllovt, 
mode  ontof  the  same  dust,  and  greater  than  they  only  in  Iiaviii| 
II  givater  portion  of  tlie  Divine  power  exerted  on  our  frutnv,  and 
all  the  common  umm  and  palpably  Tuible  funn«  of  things,  be- 
come subordinate  in  our  mindit  to  their  inner  glory,— to  Uh 
niyRteriona  voices  in  which  thoy  talk  to  us  alwut  God,  and  th« 
chaiigoful  and  typical  aepocta  by  which  they  witnces  to  us  of  holy 
truth,  and  fill  us  with  obedient,  joyful,  and  tbankful  etnoUoa. 

§  42.  It  is  ill  raJHtng  ns  from  the  first  state  of  ioaotiTo  rovedl 
to  the  s^ond  of  uiwfiil  thought,  Uiat  ■cientifio  punuita  nre  to  b* 
chiefly  praisc-d.  But  in  rcuitruining  ug  at  this  socond  stage,  and 
checking  the  impulses  towanls  higher  cont«mplation,  tbey  are 
to  bo  feared  or  blamed.  They  may  in  certain  minds  be  ooocist- 
cnt  with  sneh  contemplation  ;  but  only  by  an  effort  :  in  tiieir 
natnrc  they  are  always  adverse  to  it,  having  a  tondeacy  to  chill 
and  Eiibdue  the  foclings,  and  to  resolve  all  things  into  atoms  and 
ntinibors.     Fur  most  men,  an  ignorant  enjoyment  is  bettor  thoo 


•  CVimpiw*  what  i«  Maid  Iwforo  La  varinus  place*  of  itood  and  bad  fiidA 
good  Hiiil  bftil  myHlcTy,  ifcc.  1(  a  nmu  were  diipOMd  toajMraQ-mnkinK.  ^ 
cMulil  (Mtsity  throw  togrithfT a  coiintcrsyslvm  U>  Aristolle's,  iimwjnf*  tlwi la 
all  tliiiiKK  tliiTit  wcru  two  i^xtmmM  which  rxurtljr  rcMmblcil  lach  oihn*,  hut 
of  which  nnc  wiu  bat].  Die  oUier  f-ooA ;  and  a  mean,  raoabfiog  oeUbcr.  but 
bcilur  tUau  Lbu  ouc,  aatl  wiirw  Ihiiu  Uia  otlm. 
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an  informed  one  ;  it  is  better  to  conneivu  tlic  wky  as  n  blue  done 
a  thun  a  dark  cavity,  nad  the  clotid  na  »  guldiiit  Itimiie  than  « 
ra   sleety  mist.     I  much  question  whether  any  quo  who  kiiowo  op> 

■  ticK,  lioweviT  riligiuus  hu  may  bo,  cau  feel  Id  equal  dcjjroo  tliu 
w    pIcHsiirs  or  reverence  which  »ii  uuti;ttorod  peasant  may  feel  at 

■  the  sight  of  a  rainbow.  And  it  is  mercifully  thus  ordained, 
t  sinc«  the  law  of  life,  for  a  finite  being,  with  respect  to  the 
I    works  of  an  infinite  one,  must  be  always  aa  intiaito  ignorance^ 

Wo  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  a  siuglo  flower,  nor  is  it 
f  intended  that  we  should  ;  but  that  the  pursuit  of  science  shonld 
I  constantly  be  stayed  by  the  love  of  beauty,  and  accnraoy  of 
r     knowledge  by  tendorncsa  of  emotion. 

I  g  43.  Nor  is  it  oven  just  to  speak  of  the  love  of  beauty  aa  in 

all  respects  nnscientific  ;  for  tliere  ia  a  science  of  the  aspocta  of 
things  as  well  as  of  thoir  natnre  ;  and  it  is  as  much  a  f»ct  to  be 
noted  in  their  constitution,  that  they  produce  such  and  such  an 
effect  upon  the  eye  or  heart  (as,  for  instance,  that  minor  scalce 
of  sound  cause  melancholy),  aa  that  they  are  made  up  of  curtain 
atoniM  i>r  vibrations  of  mattor. 

It  is  as  thu  iniutcr  of  thin  Bcienco  of  Axpectx,  that  I  said, 
some  time  ago,  Turnor  must  eventually  be  namud  always  with 
Uaoon,  the  master  of  the  science  of  Slsnence.  As  the  first  )>oet 
who  has,  in  all  their  range,  understood  the  grounds  of  notilo 
emotion  which  exist  in  Landscape,  his  future  intlnence  will  be 
of  a  still  more  sablle  and  important  character.  The  rest  of  Uiia 
work  will  therefore  bo  dedicated  to  the  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  composed,  and  ^f  tlie  aspects  of  nature  which 
be  was  the  first  to  discern. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

OP  THB  TBACHKKS  OP  TUBHBB. 

g  1,  Tns  first  gtup  to  the  onderetandinK  either  tho  minjtt 
position  of  a  grviLt  man  ought,  I  tiiink,  to  l>e  an  iiiijtiiry  into  tlM 
elements  of  bis  early  intttruollon,  nix)  the  modo  in  which  he  wti 
affeRt<!tl  hy  the  circiimstanoVM  of  surrounding  liTu.      Jti   makiii| 
this  im}uiry,  with  respoct  to  Turner,  wk  witall  Iw  nocottsarily  M 
to  taki^  Motfl  of  the  oauaos  which  hail  brought  Uiitlxcapv -pain tin; 
intj)  tlK^  sUtc  in  which  ho  found  it ;  and,  tticrvforo,  of  thotaJ 
tntnoitionit  of  hivIg  which,  it  will  he  romcnibvrcd.  we  orerleoped^ 
(hoping;  for  »  future  opixtrtuaity  of  examining  thoin)at  thecloM' 
of  the  lifteentli  chapt«r.  ' 

S  2,  And  flrat,  I  eaid,  it  will  bo  romembcrod,  some  way  back, 
tlml  Uu»  rcliitiona  between  Scott  and  Turner  would  pmtMtbly  Iw 
found  to  (litter  very  curiously  from  thoje  bctwcon  Diuito  aud 
Oiotto.  Thoy  differ  primarily  in  this, — that  Danto  and  Giotto^ 
living  in  u  (^onKTKl.ont  age,  were  auhjectod  to  one  ami  thv  tuuna 
infiuunoc,  and  mity  bo  rvusoncd  about  almost  in  similar  temuL 
But  Hcott  and  Turner,  living  in  an  inoonsistont  a^.  becama 
aubjectixl  to  inconsistent  inftncncos ;  and  are  at  ouce  dUtin- 
guiahcd  by  notable  contrarieties,  requiring  aeparato  examinaliwt 
in  each. 

g  11.  Of  ttic80,  tho  cliii.'f  was  that  8cott,  having  ha<I  the  him- 
ing  of  a  tobUIy  noglcet<3d  education,  wii^  able  early  to  folio* 
nioMt  of  hid  noblo  instincts  ;  but  Turner,  tinving  Ruffcn-il  under 
tho  iiiHtructior.  of  the  Koyal  Aoudomy,  had  to  pasa  tiearly  thirty 
yearn  of  hia  lite  in  recovering  from  its  coiutcqueDcea  ;•  this  per- 
maDout  result  following  for  both, — that  Scott  never  was  led  into 

•  Tlic  eiiiipstion  hnm  upoki-n  of  U,  of  eourae,  lliAt  hntrini;  on  Uic  mala 
work  (if  lifi>.  Id  othf-r  ri>i|)oct><,  Tiinior'n  uduculioii  wa«  iikitc  m*x1ert><>l 
lliaii  ^(^[iti'n.  iiikI  tliHt  upl  bcQL-tlcontlf.    Boc  tliu  close  of  ihe  Uilrd  uf  luf 
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any  fault  foroign  to  bis  nature,  but  epoke  what  vaa  in  him,  in 
rugged  or  idlo  Blmplicity  ;  erring  only  whore  it  waa  natuml  to 
Prr,  and  failing  only  wlicro  it  was  impohisiblD  to  suooccd.  Itiit 
Turner,  from  tho  beginning,  waa  led  into  constrained  and  unnaU 
nral  error  ;  diligently  ddiarriHl  from  every  ordlriiiry  ludii  lu  nuc- 
CCBH.  Tho  unci  thing  wlilch  thu  Aciidutiiy  onghl  to  hiivv  tjiiiglit 
him  (numoly,  the  Htmplo  and  wife  uw  of  oil  color),  it  never 
taught'  him  ;  hut  it  curefnily  rtipn-jwed  his  |>crcc;ptioDS  uf  truth, 
his  CH]iit(uti(4  of  inrvntion,  nnd  bin  tvndviicios  of  ohoice.  For 
him  it  wits  inipowiible  Ut  do  right  hut  in  the  Hjiirit  of  defiance  ; 
and  the  liret  condition  uf  his  prugmsa  in  learning,  was  tho  power 
to  forget. 

§  4.  One  most  important  distinction  in  their  fecUiiga 
throughout  life  waa  necGsaitatud  hy  Ihiw  dilfereiice  in  early  tniiu- 
ing.  Soiitt  gathered  what  little  knowledge  of  architeeture 
ho  posseted,  in  wandering  amoug  the  rocky  walU  uf  Crich- 
touti,  Lochloren,  and  Linlithgow,  and  among  the  delicate  |>il- 
lars  of  Ilolyrood,  Ruslin,  and  Melrose.  Tunier  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  architecture  at  the  desk,  from  academical  elero- 
tions  of  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Paul's ;  and  spent  a  largo  por- 
tion of  his  early  years  in  taking  views  of  gt'ntieiueu'it  seatw,  tein- 
pleH  of  tho  MuKea,  and  other  productiunti  of  modern  t4i«tc  and 
imagination  ;  being  at  tho  same  time  directed  exclusively  to 
classical  sources  for  infonnution  as  to  thi!  iiro|M'r  (iiihjcct^  of  art. 
TTcnoe,  while  8oott  was  at  oneu  direi'ted  to  tho  hislory  uf  his 
native  land,  and  to  tho  Gothic  fields  of  imagination  ;  and  his 
mind  Wiis  fed  in  a  consistent,  natural,  and  felicitous  way  from 
his  youth  up.  poor  Turner  for  a  long  time  knew  no  inspiration 
hut  that  of  Twickenhitm  ;  no  sublimity  but  tliat  of  Virginift 
Water.  All  tho  history  and  pootry  presented  to  him  at  the  age 
when  the  mint!  receives  its  dearest  associations,  were  those  of 
the  gods  and  nations  of  long  ago  ;  and  his  models  of  sentiment 
and  Ktyle  were  the  worst  and  last  wrecks  of  the  Uenai; 
atfeotatiunK. 

g  ."i.  Tliereforo  (though  utterly  free  from  afTeelatiun), 
early  work K  nm  full  of  an  eiifon-.ed  artifleialnesM,  and  <if  thinjjl 
ill-done  and  ill-ionceived,  because  foreign  to  hia  own  instincts; 
and,  throughiiiit  life,  wliatevcr  he  did,  Ih'i-jiuso  ho  thuuglit  he 
ought  to  do  it,  was  wrong  ;  uU  that  ho  planned  on  any  ptiiicipXe, 
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or  in  supposed  obedienca  to  catwos  of  taste,  was  false  and  alar 
tiTc  :  lie  on);  did  right  wlien  be  ceased  to  reflect ;  was  powtritl 
only  when  lio  made  uo  efTort,  and  successful  OTilf  when  he  bri 
titkcn  110  uim. 

§  6.  And  it  is  ORO  of  t)i«  most  interesting  things  connectit 
with  th«  Htiidy  of  his  art,  to  n-ntch  the  vrny  in  wbicb  hiacn 
fltrunf^th  of  Englich  itutinct  bToaksgnitlually  througb  fetter  ul 
form:ilism  ;  how  from  I^-rian  kvWs  tic  MorU  away  to  Yark. 
streamiotB ;  how  ffx>ni   Honteric  rockK,  with  laurels  at  the 
and  caTea  iu  th«  bottom,  h«  climbti.  at  last,  to  Alpino  prrvipiM 
fringed  with  pine,  nod  fortified  with  the  elopee  of  their  oil 
ruin»  ;  and  how  from  Tomplos  of  Jupiter  and  Gurdcus  of  tkl 
Hoflperidea,  a  spirit  in  his  feet  guides  hitn,  at  last,  to  the  tonel; 
arches  of  M'hitby,  and  Weak  snada  of  Holy  lale. 

g  7.  A»,  howoTcr,  ia  tiie  cstrie  witli  almost  all  inevitable  en^ 
in  itt  effect  on  great  minds,  a  certain  good  rose  oven  out  of  tUi 
wurpud  odncatton ;  namely,  his  power  of  more  conifilciely 
expressing  all  the  tendencies  of  his  epoch,  and  synip-tUiixing 
with  many  feolinga  and  many  scenes  which  must  otherwise  haro 
boon  entirely  iirofltless  to  him.  Scott'a  mind  was  just  as  larjts 
and  full  ijf  nympiilhy  as  Turner's  ;  but  having  been  pemiicted 
iiIw:iyH  til  tikke  hiit  own  choice  among  sources  of  enjoyment,  Soott 
was  cnlircly  incapable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  any  clMuoal 
scone.  lie  was  striutly  a  Qoth  and  a  Scot,  and  his  S|iber0  ot 
Bcneation  may  be  almost  exactly  limited  by  the  j^wth  of  hi-ath- 
er.  Hut  Turner  bad  been  forced  to  pay  early  attention  to 
whatever  of  good  and  right  there  was  even  in  things  naturally 
diatastefnl  to  him.  The  chann  of  early  association  had  beea 
oit^t  around  much  that  to  other  men  would  havo  been  tame: 
while  making  dniwingii  of  llower-gurdenH  and  PulUdisn  maa- 
sinns,  he  had  been  langht  sympathy  with  whatever  fp'ace  or  re- 
finement the  garden  or  maneion  could  display,  and  to  the  close 
of  life  could  enjoy  the  delicacy  of  treilis  and  parterre,  as  well  ss 
the  witducsfi  of  the  wood  and  the  moorland  ;  and  watch  tho  stay- 
ing of  tho  silver  fonnlain  at  its  appointed  height  in  the  sky, 
with  an  interest  as  earnest,  if  not  as  intensL-.  aa  that  with  which 
he  followed  the  crash  of  the  Alpine  catanict  into  itti  cloddx 
wayward  rage. 

g  8.  The  distinct  ToMos  to  be  weighed  agaiDii  Qua  gtin 
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first,  the  waato  of  time  during  youth  in  painting  subjeots  of  no 
interest  whatsoever,  —  purks,  villas,  and  ugly  architoottins  in 
f^cnuml  :  sucondly,  the  devotion  of  ita  utmost  strength  in  later 
yenrs  to  mcatiitiglfiw  ohu»ieal  conipoHitiona,  aueh  an  the  Fiitl  and 
Rise  of  Ciirthagi',  Buy  of  Haiw,  Oiijilinc  mid  TitMicippiis,  and 
such  others,  which,  with  infinite  iiccunuilntion  of  muteriul,  aro 
yet  utterly  heartless  nnd  emotionless,  deiul  to  the  very  root  of 
thi>iight>  and  incajiable  of  prodiiotng  wholesomo  or  useful  effect 
on  any  human  mind,  except  only  as  exhibitions  of  technical  skill 
and  frnicotid  iirningcment :  and,  lastly,  his  incapacity,  to  the 
close  of  life,  of  entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  any  elevated 
architecture  ;  for  thotie  Palladian  and  classical  buildings  which 
he  had  been  taught  that  it  waa  right  to  admire,  being  wholly 
devoid  of  interest,  and  in  their  own  formality  and  hiLrrt-iineiw 
qnite  unmanageable,  he  was  obliged  to  make  them  manageable 
in  his  pictures  by  disguising  them,  and  to  use  all  kinds  of  play- 
ing shadows  and  glittering  lights  to  obscure  their  ugly  details ; 
and  an  in  their  liest  state  such  building!*  are  w]iit«  and  colorltT)«, 
he  associated  the  idea  of  whttotieKs  with  [lerfoct  arehitecturo 
goueraliy.  and  was  confused  and  puzzled  when  he  found  it  grey. 
Ueneo  he  never  got  thoroughly  into  the  feeling  of  Gothic  ;  its 
darkneiu  and  complexity  embarrassed  him  ;  he  was  very  apt  to 
whilon  hy  way  of  idealizing  it,  and  to  ca^t  aitidc  its  dctaib  to 
order  to  get  hrwidth  of  delicate  light.  In  Venice,  and  the  towns 
of  Italy  gencndly,  he  fiLstened  on  the  wrong  buddings,  and  uxed 
tho«e  which  he  choso  merely  as  kind  of  white  clouds,  to  act  olT 
his  hrilliunt  groups  of  boats,  or  burning  spaces  of  lagoon.  In 
various  other  minor  ways,  which  we  shall  trace  in  their  proper 
pljkco,  his  cl»ssiciil  education  hindered  or  hurt  him  ;  but  I  feel  it 
very  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  loss  w:w  ))ulaneed  by  the  geiicnd 
grasp  it  gave  his  mind  ;  nor  am  1  able  to  conceive  what  would 
have  been  the  result,  if  his  aim:*  liwi  been  niado  at  oncu  narrower 
and  moa'  natural,  and  he  had  been  led  in  his  youth  to  delight 
in  Gothic  legends  instead  of  classical  mythology ;  and.  instead 
of  the  portiooa  of  the  Parthenon,  bad  studied  in  the  aisles  of 
Notre  Dame. 

g  9.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  he  gath- 
crod  mutt  good  or  evil  fruui  the  pictorial  art  which  surrounded 
him  in  bilToatli-     What  that  art  wiui,  and  how  the  Kurojieau 
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ecliools  had  amved  at  it,  it  now  bocomea  necemnary  brirfj  li 
iiiqiiire. 

It  will  Ifc  n^membercd  Ihat,  in  the  14tli  cliiiptvr,  ite  WtiM 
tnediiDviil  ltuiiJsc«iH'  (g  18.)  in  a  stace  of  Acvitrc  formality,  td 
perfect  Kubunlinution  to  tho  interest  of  flguru  subject.  1  ml 
now  mitidly  tntco  tlin  modo  mu)  |ir<i^r\-K«  of  its  omuiuMpation. 

{i  10.  The  formulir.c'd  cotiwjitiun  of  ifveavry  reQitiirit>d  litth 
alUired  until  t)ic  tiiiio  of  litijilioel.  Wing  only  better  exeoDleds 
tlio  knowktlf^u  of  uil.  wlviincei] ;  that  it  to  «ay,  though  the  tiM 
veto  HtJll  slill,  Mid  ofU:ii  set  vno  on  okIi  Hide  of  tJiu  jH-tndpl 
figures,  their  color  itnd  roliof  on  the  sky  were  exc|ui8tt«lj'  iM- 
tatvd,  and  ull  groups  of  near  leaves  and  tlowoni  dn»wn  with  tin 
moftt  tender  caiv,  and  Btudious  botanical  aociimcj.  The  beUit 
tlic  Kiilijectfl  were  painted,  linwcvcr,  the  ini>ro  logically  absDKl 
tlioy  beraiiic:  u  biKkgroiiud  wrought  in  Chinese  coufu«iou  of 
towers  Hud  rivent,  wii«  in  curly  times  passed  over  carelcMly,  tai 
forgiven  for  tbesukc  of  its  pleasant  oolor  ;  but  it  tipiK^nled  some- 
whut  too  far  to  imaginative  iudulgeuoe  when  (ihirbindujo  drov 
an  exquisite  pcrapcctivo  riew  of  Venice  and  her  lugooaa  behind 
an  Adorution  of  tho  Magi  ;*  and  the  impossibly  ftmall  boati 
wliich  might  bo  pardoned  in  a  mere  illumination,  reprciMjntiiig 
the  miraculous  draught  of  lisbes,  beoune,  whatever  may  be  nud 
U*  the  contrary,  inexcusably  absard  in  Raphael's  fully  rcnliiod 
land^ncape  ;  tto  as  ut  once  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  uvory  cir- 
cu^lHtMn(.^v  of  the  event. 

§  1 1.  A  certain  cliarm,  however,  attached  itself  to  many 
forms  of  this  lsudscA}Ki,  owing  to  their  very  unnatumlneea,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  explain  already  in  the  last  chapter  ot  the 
Becoiid  volume,  ^g  9.  to  12.;  noting,  however,  there,  tliot  it  was 
in  no  wise  to  be  made  a  subject  of  imitation ;  a  cuDclusioii 
whioh  J  have  since  seen  more  and  more  ground  fur  holding 
finally.  The  longer  I  tbiuk  over  the  vubjeot,  the  more  I  per- 
ceive that  the  pleasure  wc  take  in  such  unnatural  lundscapeeis 
intimately  eonnun^ted  with  our  habit  of  regarding  tho  New  Tes- 
tament a«  a  l>e)iutiful  poi'm,  ineteiul  of  a  statement  of  plain  facta 
lie  wliii  believes  thoroughly  that  the  events  anj  (me  will  expect, 
and  ought  t«  expect,  tvul  olive  copse  behind  real  MadoR.ua,  and 
uu  sentimental  absurdities  in  either. 

*  The  picture  U  in  tliu  UIDili  of  Kloreacv. 
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g  12.  Nor  am  I  nt  kH  euro  how  Ur  the  delight  which  we 
,take  (when  I  e»y  we,  I  mcKn,  iu  {^iittni!,  lovurH  of  old  worod  urb) 
in  Hiich  qiiuint  hindseapt',  iirisc-»  from  it^t  jMnniVmr  falsefwod,  iind 
how  fiir  from  its  jieciiliar  trnlh.  For  as  it  falls  iato  ccHain 
errors  more  boldly,  so,  also,  what  tnith  it  states,  it  states  more 
firmly  thau  subsefiuent  work.  No  engravings,  that  I  know, 
render  the  backgrounds  of  siured  pictures  with  snfBoienl  euro  U) 
enoldo  the  reader  to  judge  fit  thJH  matl«r  unless  before  the  wurka 
thomselres.  I  have.  tliiToforcr,  cnj^nivod,  on  the  opposite  l«>gc. 
A  bit  of  tlio  btujkgrouiid  of  Riiphiud'*  Holy  Fumily,  in  the  Trib- 
une of  tlio  Utlixii,  at  Floront'u.  I  copied  the  trees  lotif  for  h-nt, 
and  tho  Kst  of  tliD  work  with  tho  best  care  I  could ;  tho  vn- 
gnivor,  >Ir.  Army  tog?,  lias  admirably  rendered  the  delicate  atmoft- 
phcro  which  partly  vcik  tho  distance.  Now  t  da  not  know  how 
far  it  is  necessury  to  such  pleasure  as  we  receive  from  this  Innd- 
Bcapc,  tJiat  the  treea  aliould  bo  both  an  straight  and  formal  in 
stoni,  and  shniiM  have  bmnchc^  no  thicker  thnn  threads ;  or 
that  tho  outlined  of  tho  distant  hills  should  approxiniato  so 
closely  to  those  on  any  ordinary  Wcdgewood's  china  pattern.  I 
know  that,  on  the  contrary,  s  great  part  of  the  pleasure  arises 
from  the  AWiiet  expreasion  of  air  and  sunshine  ;  from  the  tracc- 
ablo  reaeniblanco  of  tho  city  and  tower  to  Florence  and  Fi-sole  ; 
from  the  (act  that,  though  tho  boughs  are  too  thin,  the  lines  of 
ramiticatioa  are  true  and  beautiful ;  and  from  tho  expression 
of  continually  varied  form  in  tho  cluBlors  of  leafiige.  And 
althouj^b  all  lovers  of  sacred  art  would  shrink  in  horror  from 
tho  idea  of  substituting  for  such  a  landscape  a  bit  of  Cuypor 
Bulwns,  I  do  not  think  that  the  liorror  they  feel  is  because  Vuyp 
tiTiil  nut>ens's  landscape  is  truer,  but  because  it  is  cuarsfr  and 
more  vulgar  in  associated  idea  than  Raphael's  ;  and  I  think  it 
possible  that  tbch  trut;  fomu  of  bills,  and  true  thicknesses  of 
boughs,  might  bo  tenderly  stolen  into  this  background  of 
Baphacl's  without  yiiving  olTence  lo  any  one, 

^  13.  Take  a  somewhat  more  definite  instanco.  The  rock  in 
Fig.  5.,  at  tJie  side,  is  one  put  by  (ihirlandajo  into  the  ba«;k- 
graund  of  his  Baptism  of  Chriiit.  I  have  no  doubt  GbirWidu- 
jo'a  own  rocks  anil  trees  are  better,  iu  several  rvspccts,  than 
those  here  reproseotcd,  since  I  have  copied  them  from  one  of 
LaJiinio's  execrable  engravingx  ;  sitill,  the   harsh    oatUi»«,  »iid 
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two  other  fragmonU  m  the  snmo  chnpel,  \s  far  in  ndT&nce 
if  nil  other  work  I  h«vo  ecen  ot  the  period,   in  exprogsioo 

the  rounded  contoiini  and  turgo  eIopL>s  of  hills,  uotl  the 
cistjon  of  thoir  siimmitii  vrith  tho  cloiitls.  Tlio  opposite 
I  engraving  will  give  somo  bctt«r  idea  of  its  character  than  utn  be 
guiiied  from  the  ontliaes  commonly  pubU§hed  ;  though  the  dark 
p\mvcA,  which  in  the  original  are  deep  blue,  como  iiecoaBarily 
Bomowhat  too  harshly  on  the  eye  when  traoslatod  into  light  ami 
shade.  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  speak  with  greater  s|)eciality  of 
this  background  in  examining  the  forma  of  hilU  ;  meantime,  it 
ia  only  as  an  itiolat«d  work  that  it  can  bo  niuiiod  in  the  history 
of  pictorial  progrese,  for  MuHaccio  died  too  young  to  carry  out 
Iiiii  puqioses ;  and  tho  men  around  him  were  loo  ignorant  ot 
InndNcapo  to  understand  or  take  advantage  of  the  little  he  had 
done.  Raphaol,  though  ho  borrowed  from  him  in  the  htimaii 
figure,  never  seems  to  have  been  inllucnced  by  his  landscape,  and 
retuinii  either,  u  in  Plate  11.,  the  upright  formalitiaa  of  PerU' 
giuo ;  or,  by  way  ot  being  natural,  expands  his  distanoea  into 
flattish  tlakes  of  hill,  nearly  formless,  as  in  the  backgrounds  of 
the  Charge  to  Peter  and  Draught  of  Fishes  ;  and  thenceforward 
the  Tuscan  and  Koraan  schools  grew  more  and  more  artificial, 
and  loat  themsolren  finally  under  round-headed  niohea  and  Corin- 
thian portiooe. 

g  15.  Tt  neodiMl,  therefore,  the  air  of  the  northern  mountains 
an<l  of  tho  k'41  to  brace  tlie  hoirU  of  men  to  tho  doveloprin-nt  of 
tho  true  landscape  schools.  I  sketched  by  chance  one  evening 
the  hue  of  tho  Apennines  from  the  ramparts  of  Parma,  and  I 
have  put  the  rough  note  of  it,  and  the  aky  that  was  over  it,  in 
Plato  14..  and  next  to  this  (Plate  15.)  a  moment  of  sunset, 
behind  the  Kugancun  hills  at  Venice.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
n>for  to  both  hereafter ;  but  they  havo  some  interest  here  as 
tyi>es  of  tho  kind  of  scenes  which  were  daily  set  before  tho  eyea 
gf  Correggio  and  Tifian,  and  of  the  sweet  free  spaces  of  sky 
through  which  rose  and  fell,  to  tbem,  tlio  colored  rays  of  tho 
morning  and  evening. 

I  Ifi.  And  they  are  connected,  aUto,  with  the  form*  of  land- 
Bcnpv  adopted  hy  the  lionihardiu  musters,  in  a  viu-y  t  »riiiu«  way. 
We  nolitted  tluit  the  Flemings,  educated  eulirtdy  In  (Int  land, 
ecomud  to  bo  always  contented  with  tlio  soonery  it  iinpjilitul ;  uiid 
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we  should  nstnmUy  have  oipectod  that  Titian  luid  Comgp 
living  in  the  midst  of  tho  lereU  of  Uie  lagooiiH,  and  of  the 
of  l<ombard)-,  vonld  also  haye  expressed,  in  tlictr  baokgnmi 
same  pimsnre  in  such  level  soenciy,  associated,  of  cxione, 
tlio  sublimity  of  the  far-away  Ajiennine,  Kuganean,  or  ih 
But  not  a  vliit.  The  jitnins  of  mullwiry  am)  maise,  of 
sliou.1,  by  which  tlicy  were  tarrounded,  never  occur  to  ita 
bockgroundj  but  in  cases  of  ncocMttty  ;  and  both  of  tlitm,  inil 
their  imi>ortAiit  landscapes,  bnry  thein«clve«  in  wild  wood ;  O 
tvggio  delighting  to  relieve  with  green  darkness  of  oak  snd  in 
the  gulden  hair  and  snoiry  flesh  of  his  tij^nre*  ;  and  Tittt 
whenever  the  choice  of  a  scene  was  in  his  power,  retiring  le lit 
nanuw  glons  and  forests  of  Codora. 

g  17.  Of  tho  vefTotjition  Introdnccd  by  both,  I  shall  hml 
speak  at  length  in  the  course  of  the  chnptors  on  Foliage ;  mM 
timCi  I  give  in  Plato  If!,  one  of  Titian 'h  idighteat  bits  of  bm 
ground,  from  one  of  tho  frcBcooii  in  tho  little  ohnpcl  bohiad 
Antonio,  at  Padua,  which  may  be  compared  more  conveni 
than  any  of  hie  nioro  olaliorato  landscnpeB  with  tho  ptirist 
from  Ituptiuel.  l-'or  in  both  these  examples  tho  trees  ore 
ahinderaiid  ilelieatf,  only  the  formality  of  mudiievH]  art  i£, 
Titian,  entirely  ahatidiini'd,  and  the  old  eoncet>tion  of  tho 
grove  and  mtwiow  done  iiway  with  fur  over.  We  ure  now 
from  oitieH :  tho  puintrr  tukcd  true  delight  in  tlio  desert; 
trees  grow  wild  and  free  ;  the  sky  also  has  lost  its  peace,  and 
writhed  into  folds  of  motion,  closely  imj^ndont  uj>ou  oarUi,  ai 
eomowhat  threatening,  through  its  solema  light. 

g  18.  Although,  however,  this  example  is  charaotoristic  < 
Titian  in  ittt  wildni'S!*,  it  is  not  so  in  its  looa«n»sf.     Jt  is  onlyl 
the  diittant  ])iu!kgronnd8  of  tlie  slightest  work,  or  whou  lio  is| 
a  hurry,  that  Titian  is  vague :  in  all  his  near  and  stndiod  wot| 
ho  coiiipletes  every  detail   with  serupiilons  care       Tho  nti 
PIhUi,  J7.,  a  tnM:k};r"iinil  of  Tintoret's,  from  Iiiii  picturo  of  ttj 
Entombment   at  Purma,  is  more  entirely  charactorisliu  of 
Venetians.    Some  mistakes  made  in  tho  reduction  of  my  dnn 
iug  during  tho  conreo  of  engraving  havo  cramped  the  curvM  i 
tlio  boughs  and  loaves,  of  wljich  I  will  give  tho  true  outline  fa 
ther  on  ;  meantime  Uio  subject,  which  is  that  describod  in  g  1 
ol  the  chapter  on  Penetrative  Imagination,  YoL  U.,  will  just 
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rell  answer  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  Vcnotmn  Iot<i  of 
;loom  uml  wililucsii,  united  witli  porfoet  (icfinition  at  ticlttil. 
iveiy  leiif  iiihI  Bcj7uratc  bliirlc  of  grass  ie  drHwn  ;  btit  obscrvo 
low  the  blades  of  pniss  are  broken,  how  completely  the  iiim  st 
jjtprpssion  of  fnultlesmiess  and  felicity  has  been  withdrawn,  us 
aontniry  to  the  laws  of  the  esietent  world. 

g  10.  From  this  great  Venetian  school  of  taodscapo  Turner 
reeeived  iniioh  important  teaching. —  alniort  the  only  healthy 
teiK^hiiig  which  he  owed  1o  preceding  art.  The  desi^s  of  the 
LilxT  Stiidiomm  are  founded  first  on  niit.nre,  Imt  in  Dinny  cases 
mollified  hy  fon-i'il  imitation  of  C\tan\i\  &\\A  foitil  imitution  of 
Titian.  All  the  wor«t  and  feeblest  studies  in  the  book — lu  Iho 
p:istor»l  with  the  iiyniph  pluying  tlio  tiiiiihourin<-,  that  with  the 
lonp  bridge  Been  through  trcea,  mid  with  the  tlouk  of  goats  on 
the  walled  road — owe  the  pHneipal  part  of  their  imbeeitiliex  to  ■ 
Claude  ;  another  group  (Solway  Mos«,  Pent  Bog.  LiiiilTenhourg, 
&c.)  ia  taken  with  hardly  any  modilication  by  pictorial  inliu- 
enco,  straight  from  nature  ;  and  the  fiueat  works  in  the  book— 
the  (irande  Chartrouao,  Itiit]>ah,  Jaiion,  Ccphaliu,  and  one  or 
two  more — are  strongly  under  tlui  intUionce  of  Titian. 

%  ao.  The  Vonetijui  sehool  of  landxeaixr  expired  with  Tin- 
torot,  in  the  year  1604  ;  and  the  ^ixtei-nth  century  closed,  like  a 
grave,  over  the  great  art  of  the  world.  There  is  no  entirely  sin- 
eere  or  great  art  in  the  seventeenth  oentury.  Rubens  and  Item- 
brandt  are  ita  two  greatest  men,  both  di>oply  stained  by  the 
errora  and  atTeetationa  of  their  age.  The  inllnence  of  tho  Von©* 
tians  hardly  pxlotided  to  them  ;  the  lower  of  tho  Titiancsijuc  art 
fell  southwards ;  and  on  the  dnst  of  its  ruins  grew  various  art- 
weeds,  sueh  as  Domenichino  and  tho  Carroccis,  Their  land- 
scape, which  may  in  few  words  be  accurately  defined  as  "  Hcnm 
of  Titian."  possesses  no  single  merit,  nor  any  ground  for  tho 
forgiveness  of  demerit ;  they  are  to  lie  named  only  as  a  link 
through  which  tho  Venetian  inBueuco  came  dimly  down  to 
Claude  and  Salvator. 

§  21.  Salvator  possessed  real  geniuK,  bnt  Wiis  erusheJ  by 
misery  in  his  youth,  and  liy  fiwhionahle  society  in  his  age.  IIo 
had  vigorous  auimal  life,  and  vousideruble  invention,  but  no 
depth  either  of  thought  or  pcree|itii>n.  Ho  took  somo  hints 
directly  from  nature,  Mid  expressed   «umo   conditionn  of  tho 


priii(!i)wl  iniurtor.  Clivude's  capac-iti<?s  wcro  of  Ibi 
kind  ;  but  hi>  liiul  t«iidenie«a  af  perception,  itud  «i| 
l>osii,  mill  lit!  i;ll<s.'t£d  a  revolntiou  in  art.  Tbi«  a 
KicLcd  niuiiily  in  itcttitig  the  auu  in  hearen.*  TiUj 
no  one  had  «criou«ly  thought  of  i^ainltng  the  mi 
tionidly ;  tJiat  i»  to  tuiy,  m  n  rod  or  joUow  star,] 
faco  io  itf  under  which  iyjto  it  vnu  const4Uitly  a 
illantinatioo  ;  clsu  it  wu  kopt  out  of  tlac  picturo,] 
in  fragmeutiin-  difituDvcn,  brcitking  through  clou4 
d«flnit«  rays.  Porhapa  the  honor  of  having  first  ^ 
Hcnt  the  reul  ofTeot  of  the  eiin  iti  laiidscapo  boloiiga 
in  liiit  picturt^s  of  th«  eiunpa  of  Israel,  f  Ituheiin  i 
kind  of  liruvado,  Boniottmos  niakini;  the  rays  issue  i 
Ijiit  the  oHj  of  the  nun  ; — hon-,  for  intitjuioo,  FigJ 
line  of  tho  pottition  of  Uio  aun(at«)  with  rMp<W| 
rays,  in  »  snnwt  behind  n  totiniunient  in  tUtr  Txiiii 
oua  intt^restiitg  cllects  of  Hunlight  issuing  from  th^ 
faoo-fiUed  orb  occur  in  contemporary  missal-g 
instance,  very  richly  in  the  Uarleian  MS.  Brit  Hai 
iitt  this  was  merely  indieatiro  of  the  tendency 
which  may  alwayit  I>c  troocd  in  any  ago  before  t]^ 
who  IH  to  ac^ompHiik  th«  tmnsitiou.     Claudo  tool 
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g  23.  "But,  liow,  if  this  wcro  ro,  oould  his  ciipucitj«sl)eof 
the  motmcet  order?"  Ilecatiito  dotiij;  imti  thing  wHI,  or  bc4tcr 
thuii  otiiera  liAve  doue  it,  does  nut  ri<-i«.«un-ily  im)>l)r  Ur^  ciiptu:' 
iti^.  Capacity  mesina  bi-eadth  of  giui)c<e,  inKkTsttinding  of  tho 
roliitioiia  iif  things,  and  invention,  iind  llii!««  iiro  rant  and  i>n,'- 
cions  ;  but  there  *irc  very  few  men  who  b«vo  not  done  unme- 
thinp,  in  tho  course  of  Uieir  lives,  hotter  than  other  people.  I 
could  point  out  muny  ongmvers,  dniaffhtsmen.  and  article.  wh» 
huTO  each  »  particular  merit  in  their  manner,  or  particular  lield 
of  perception,  that  nobody  else  has,  or  e^er  bad.  Hut  this  does 
not  make  tliem  gjcaX.  men,  it  only  indicates  a  ainall  ii[>ecial  ca- 
pacity of  liome  kind  :  &ud  all  tlie  smaller  if  the  jfift  be  very  ]>e- 
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culiar  and  single;  for  &p;reat  man  never  so  limite  liimHolf  to  one 
thing,  as  that  wo  shall  bo  able  to  say,  "  That's  all  lie  can  dn." 
If  Olaude  had  been  a  Rreat  man  ho  would  not  liiive  Iteen  sostend- 
fiutly  set  on  painting  elfectfi  of  sun  ;  he  would  hiive  looked  at 
nil  nutnro,  and  at  all  art,  and  would  have  painted  «un  elfccta 
somvwlukt  wontc,  and  nature  tiniverwilly  murh  better. 

g  'ii.  Such  jw  he  wna,  however,  his  discovery  of  tlio  way  to 
make  picturt^s  look  warm  was  very  delightful  to  the  sliallow  con- 
nuiseours  of  tlic  age.  Not  Unit  tliey  cared  for  sunshine ;  but 
thoy  liked  seeing  jugglery.  They  could  not  feel  Titian's  noblfl 
color,  nor  Veronese's  boWo  com  position  ;  but  they  thought  it 
highly  amusing  to  sw  tho  sun  brought   into  a  pictiru:  and 
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Olati<]e*«  TOrlu  were  booght  and  delighted  in  y^r  TDlgmr  petfl 
then,  f»r  their  real-looking  Bans,  as  ptotuniii  nro  now  by  toI^ 
puoplv  tdT  iiMving  real  timepieceB  in  their  t-litin-h  towen. 

§  i5.  Butwh«»  Turner  arow,  with  an  eurnu«t  desire  lojt^ 
the  wholv  of  nature,  he  found  Uiat  the  «xi8t«nci<  uf  the  edq  vaia 
ini]K>rUt)t  fuel,  and  by  no  nienn^  an  easily  inunuj^able  on«. 
lovod  Bonahine  for  its  own  take  ;  bat  ho  could  not  at  Srst  faid 
it.  Most  things  cltie,  he  would  ntoro  or  leas  manage  witfaiA 
mncli  technical  difficulty  ;  but  the  burning  orti  aiid  thngoUa 
haze  could  not,  somehow,  bo  got  out  of  the  oil  iwint.  Ktti 
rally  ho  went  to  Claude,  who  really  had  got  them  out  of  a 
paint ;  ajiproached  him  with  great  reTereooo,  a»  having  ilw 
tJiat  which  secmod  to  Turner  most  difficult  of  all  technical  ihI 
tera,  and  he  became  hh  faithful  disciple.  Uow  much  he  leainc 
from  him  of  manipulation,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  otic  thing  ia  on 
tain,  that  he  never  quite  equalled  him  in  that  particular  fortat 
hio.  I  imiigine  that  Claude's  way  of  laying  on  oil  color  wiai 
■ncthodicul  that  it  could  not  i>o»ihly  be  imiUitCKl  by  a  na 
whose  niGchanistn  was  iiitorfored  with  by  hmidreds  of  thoug^ti 
and  aiibs  totally  diSvrent  from  Clando'H  ;  and,  b4»idc«.  I  nM 
pose  that  certain  tiseful  principles  in  the  numagemunt  of  paJaiq 
of  which  our  schools  are  now  wholly  ignorant,  had  come 
aa  far  as  Claude,  from  the  Venetians.  Turner  at  last  gare 
the  attempt,  and  adopted  a  manipnhttion  of  lii«  own,  whii 
indeod  effected  certain  objects  attainable  in  no  other  way, 
which  still  was  in  many  respects  ungatistaclory,  dangerouc, 
deeply  to  be  rcKi-otted.  | 

§  26.  Hut  meantime  his  mind  had  been  strongly  warT^ed  bi 
Clande'H  fntilities  of  conception.     It  was  im]>oMihlc  to  dwell  oil 
Bucli  workfl  for  any  length  of  time  without  U-ing  gricvoiul]) 
liiirmvd  by  them ;  and  th«  stylo  of  Turner's  compositioriK 
fur  ever  afterwards  weakened  or  comiptcd.     For,   truly,  it 
almost  beyond   belief  into  what  depth    of   absurdity    Chini 
plungOH  continually  in  his  most  admired  designs.    For  instatuw 
undertaking  to  paint  Moses  at  the  Durning  Kusb,  he  rcpresea 
a  graceful  landscape  with   a  city,  a  river,  and  u  bridge,  ani 
plenty  of  tall  trees,  and  the  sea,  and  numbers  of  jieople  goii: 
about  their  business  and  pleasure  in  erery  direction  ;  and  tl 
bofh  hoi-ning  quietly  u}>on  a  bunk  lu  tho  comer ;  rathor  in  1 
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k,  and  not  to  be  men  without  oloec  inspection.     It  would 
Homo  l>ugc«  of  clono  wriling  to  pnint  out,  ono  by  one,  the 

iiiitics  of  huart,  «oiiI,  »ii<l  bnitn  which  hucIi  «,  conception 
iiivolvfti ;  tiiu  invlTaMo  i^orutii^  of  tlic  imtiire  of  tlie  event,  and 
of  tho  svone  of  it ;  tliu  inotipucity  of  cuuuciving  anything  even 
in  ignorance,  wliich  should  bo  impressiTo ;  the  dim.  stupid, 
Berenc,  leguminous  enjoyment  o(  his  sunny  aflornoon — burn  the 
btishea  as  much  as  they  liked — these  t  leave  the  reader  to  think 
OTer  at  his  leisure,  either  before  the  pietwi-e  in  Lord  Kllesniei-o'a 
galleiy,  or  the  Bketnh  of  it  in  the  l.ilwr  Voritati«.  But  nil  theso 
kinds  of  fntlacy  sprung  more  or  Ick«  out  of  the  viccH  of  the  timo 
in  which  Clande  lived  ;  hi«  own  iwonliar  character  reai-he9 
beyond  these,  to  an  inoapucity  of  undvrstunding  the  mainjMhU 
in  anything  he  had  to  ivpresent.  down  to  the  minutest  detutl, 
which  is  quite  uneijualled,  us  far  as  I  know,  in  human  nugato* 
rinesa.  For  instani^c  ;  here,  in  Fig.  7.,  is  the  head,  with  half 
the  body,  of  Kncaa  draw i tig  his 
Bow,  fi'om  No.  180.  nf  tho  Liber 
Voritiitis.  Olis<rrv(',  the  utring  is  too 
long  by  halt ;  for  if  the  bow  were 
nnbent,  it  would  bo  two  feet  longer 
than  the  whole  bow.  Then  the  ar- 
row  in  too  long   by   bitif,  110.4   too 

heavy  u  hetid  by  half ;  mid  (iually,  it  netimlly  'u  under  tho  bow- 
huud,  instead  of  ubcivo  it.  Of  the  ideal  and  heroic  refinement 
of  tho  head  am)  driijicry  1  will  siiy  nothing  ;  bnt  look  only  at  tho 
wrc^tchod  archery,  and  consider  if  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
child  to  draw  tlic  thing  with  less  understanding,  or  to  make 
more  mistakes  in  the  given  compass,* 

g  27.  And  yet,  oxquisito  as  is  Claude's  instinct  tor  blunder, 

*  Mj'  old  friend  Blackwoix)  complaiDs  tii[I<frly.  in  his  Insl  number,  of  my 
linTiDggivculhU  iltiiinntiou  ul  one  of  my  liilc  Ifclnn-J,  nuj-ing.  lliiit  1  "  liavij 
a  illm^rccuiMG  kiinck  0(  l)ii<lmic  nut  Ihi:  Jiiiiits  in  iny  uppDiimt's  armor," 
BOi)  thai  ■■  I  never  Hglil  Uit  liivc,"  1  never  <la  T  flglil  fur  Uiitli,  rarriostly, 
und  til  vn  wisi.'  fur  Ji^it  :  aii'l  Hpiiusl  all  ViVi,  camitilly.  hu<1  iu  o«  wise  for 
love.  Tlii-y  cami>1(uii  thiil  '*  u  nobli!  ndvcrsuty  is  uol  iu  Mr.  Uu^kin'ii  way." 
Ni> ;  n  Robk  ndrrnary  ncvt^  vtim.  never  will  bv.  Willi  nil  Uinl  l«  noliio  I 
havie  been,  and  iJiall  bo.  In  porpelual  poacv.  wiili  all  Uml  la  l|.-iiijl>Ie  nuil  falsa 
evnlasiioglj  al  war.  And  as  for  the«  Scoicli  boargcoit  nciUHAf/mmt*  witU 
their  "  Tu  d'm  putt  )a  patiunoo  que  Ju  para,'*  lut  Uiom  luok  to  Uieir  funcc. 
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he  hfm  not  Rtrength  of  mind  enoagh  to  blnnctcr  ii 
origin*]  munncr,  but  ho  nium  ntoda  falter  out  of  his 
np  otlter  pooplu'i)  [MiurilitiM,  and  be  ubsurd  ub  soc-oof 

hflvc  bucn  oblij 
«  littlp— though  I  ii 
trently  —  at     Chij 
landscapes,  which 
hod     n    certuiD    i 
qiiaintnesa     in    th 
contrasted    with    1 
figures ;  hut  could 
have  believfd   tha 
with  all  the  noble  I 
of  Titian  set  before 
all  nature  round  it 
should  yvt  ^o  bac-1 
landajo   for  l>-|>cs 
Tet  snvh  is  tho  caa 
that  (he  Venetian 
came  dimly  down  t^ 
but  tlie  old  Floren 
enoe    came     clear] 
Clnude^iuo  landsct 
OA  so  commonly 
an  idcalizvd  ahstra 
nature  about    Rom 
an    nltimBt«    oond 
the  Florentine  con 
landscajte,  more  or 
ouod  hj-  reference  ti 
g.  8.,  from   No. 
the  Liber  Veritatii 
llciently     chnmclcr 
Claude's  rock'dniwioi 
c«up»roil  with  Fig.  5.  {p.  314),  will  #how  cxuctljr  thoj 
modification  ho  miiili>  on  old  and  rccoiTVd  tfpos.     We 
other  inetunccs  of  it  hci-euftor. 

Bui  truly,  if  Uiuy  will  lull  itu!  where  Okude'a  atrvug  poiufai  ai«,  I ' 
UiuK,  miJ  hf)  tUaukful. 
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Iiniiginc  this  kiii'l  of  rep  roil  tiution  of  whu  to  vcr  other  pcoplo 
had  done  wonit,  und  thiH  kiml  of  inisiiiiilerMtiindlng  of  ull  tliut 
ho  ea-vf  himiH'lf  in  uiitiire,  iiurrtoil  out  in  CliiinU-'i!  inv*,  rooko, 
fbips — in  overythiDg  tliul  he  touched, — niid  tlivii  coiuidor  vrbnt 
kiud  af  Et-hool  this  work  wits  for  h  young  and  rcvnrcnt  dieciplu. 
As  I  said,  Turner  never  recovered  the  effects  of  it :  his  compu 
ditjons  were  always  mannered,  li/eloss,  and  even  foolish  ;  and  lie 
only  did  uablo  things  when  the  immediate  prosence  of  naturo 
had  over))owered  the  remiuiscenccs  of  his  master. 

g  £S.  Of  Uie  influence  of  Gaspar  and  Nicolo  Pou&ain  on 
Tamer,  there  is  liardly  anytliing  to  be  said,  nor  much  respect- 
ing that  which  they  had  on  landscape  generally.  Nicola  Pons- 
sin  had  noble  powers  of  deiiign,  and  might  have  been  a  thor- 
onghly  great  painter  had  ha  been  trained  in  Venice ;  but  hid 
Roman  education  kept  hira  tame ;  his  trenchant  severity  wils 
conlrary  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  hud  few  imitatorj 
compared  to  the  diuthingof  Siilviitur,  iind  the  mi.it  uf  (/hiudc 
Those  few  imitators  adapted  his  manner  without  possessing 
either  his  science  or  invention  ;  and  the  Italian  scliuul  of  liind- 
Bcapo  soon  expirvd.  Reminiscences  of  him  occur  sometimes  in 
Turner's  compositions  of  sculptured  stones  for  foi-eground  ; 
and  the  beautiful  Triumph  of  Flora,  in  the  Louvre,  probably 
first  abovrod  Tumor  the  use  of  delinit«  Aower,  or  blossom-pain b- 
ing,  in  landscape.  I  doubt  if  he  took  anything  from  Gaspar  ; 
whatever  ho  might  bare  teamed  from  him  respecting  maasea 
of  foli^c  and  golden  distances,  could  have  been  learned  better, 
and,  I  believe,  wa/i  learned,  from  Titian. 

g  29.  Meantime,  a  lower,  but  miiro  living  school  had  dovel- 
o\w4  itself  in  the  north  ;  Cuyp  h:ul  painted  sunshine  as  truly 
m  Claude,  gilding  with  it  a  more  homely,  but  fur  more  honestly 
conceived  laiidBcape  ;  and  tbo  effects  of  light  of  De  Ilooghu  and 
Rembrandt  presenU^l  exiunjiles  of  treatment  to  which  southern 
art  could  show  no  i>andkil.  Turner  evidently  studied  these  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  with  great  bonolit  in  every  wuy ;  especially 
this,  that  they  neutralised  the  idealisms  of  Claude,  and  sho.wed 
the  young  piiintcr  what  power  might  bo  in  plain  truth,  even  of 
the  most  familiar  kind.  Ue  painted  several  pictures  in  imita- 
tion of  these  masters  ;  and  those  in  which  he  tried  to  rival 
Cuyp  are  healthy  and  noble  works,  being,  in  fact,  just  wliat 
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most  of  Cuyp'a  own  ptcturca  Arc — fsitbfttt  stndioa  at  Pnui 
boAta  jn  cslm  woitthcr,  on  iiinootb  wnler.  De  Hooglie  wmIm 
prcciRci,  nnd  Itetnbnuidt  too  dairk,  to  bo  succettAfuIly  or  uffecln* 
ktuly  followed  bj  hint ;  bat  he  ovidcotly  learncil  mnch  tm 
both. 

§  30.  Finally,  b«  painted  many  pictnros  in  the  tnutoetrf 
Vaiulcvelde  (who  was  the  accepted  authority  of  his  time  in  M 
panting),  and  nx^ived  much  injury  from  hint.  To  th«el« 
of  bin  life.  Turner  always  painted  the  Ben  too  grey,  and  M 
opuqtte,  in  conaeiittcnoe  of  hii  cnriy  study  of  Vs'^devclde.  Bi 
never  Rccrncd  to  percvivo  color  to  truly  in  the  8c«  aa  h«  nw  H 
elscwhtirc.  But  he  soon  diseovorod  tbu  poorness  of  Vanderelili'l 
forniB  of  waruti,  and  raised  their  OKmuly  divided  sarfacca  lull 
massire  surge,  etiocting  rapidly  other  chaages,  of  which  HM 
in  another  place. 

Snch  was  tbo  art  to  which  Turner,  in  early  yoara,  do 
his  most  cameEt  thoughts.  Mora  or  Iciut  respectful  contempte-' 
tion  of  Reynolds,  Loutherbourf;,  Wilson,  Oain.<il)oroagh,  Hor-] 
land,  and  Wilkie,  was  incidentally  mingled  with  his  grawr] 
study;  and  h«  muintaincd  n  iiui-fltinuing  watohfulnewi  of  v\ 
tht>  Kmallcst  successM  of  liia  brother  ttrtiKta  of  the  modern  Iain 
ecapo  school.  It  remains  for  ua  only  to  note  tho  poeitivn 
that  living  school  when  Turner,  helped  or  miiilixi.  ae  thotaa 
may  be,  by  Uio  study  of  the  older  artists,  began  to  r-onsider  wW 
remained  for  him  to  do,  or  dcMgn. 

§  31.  The  dead  Rcfaools  of  landacape,  oomiHwed  of  the  worU 
we  have  just  iKion  oxamining,  wore  broadly  diristblo  into  nortli'l 
ern  and  fouthom  :  the  Outfih  schools,  moro  or  le«s  nattiml,  but 
Yulgnr;  the  Itjilian,  more  or  less  oleTat«d,  but  absurd.  TfaM( 
was  a  certain  ftitillKh  ili^gjinco  iu  Claude,  and  a  dull  dignity  lai 
Oa«pur;  but  then  their  work  resembled  nothing  that  cverct- 
iKted  in  the  world.  Un  the  contrary,  a  oana!  or  ealtl«  piece  ct 
Ciiyp's  hiuJ  many  voracities  about  it ;  but  tliey  were,  at  best, 
truths  of  the  ditch  and  dairy.  The  grace  of  nature,  or  hof 
gloom,  her  tender  and  sacred  seclusions,  or  her  reach  of  power 
and  wrath,  had  never  been  painted  ;  nor  had  anything  been 
paintod  yet  in  true 'ofeof  it ;  for  both  Dutch  and  Italians  a^^reed 
in  this,  that  they  ."Uways  {>ainte<l  for  the  picture's  sakv,  to  show 
how  well  tliey  could  imitate  eunnhluc,  arrange  manes,  or  articu- 
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ite  stniVE, — ncTcr  bocunsc  they  lorcd  tho  scene,  or  wuntod  to 
curry  nviny  eome  memory  of  it. 

And  t)ui«,  ftll  thut  laiidiiciipe  of  the  old  moaters  is  to  be  coo- 
iBldorcd  merely  as  u  struggle  of  expiring  skill  to  discover  some 
new  dirtxition  in  which  to  display  itaelf.  There  was  na  love  of 
nature  in  the  age  ;  onlya  desire  for  something  new.  Therefore 
those  schools  expired  at  Uist,  leaving  the  chasm  of  nearly  utter 
emptinesa  between  them  and  the  true  modems,  out  of  which 
chasm  the  new  school  rieps,  not  engrafted  on  that  old  one,  hut, 
from  the  very  base  of  all  things,  beginning  with  mere  wiixhce 
of  Indian  ink,  touched  upon  with  yellow  uud  browu  ;  and  grad- 
ually  feeling  its  way  to  color. 

But  this  infutitaehool  differed  inherently  from  that  ancientor 
one,  in  that  its  motive  was  love.  ]!owcvor  feeble  ita  eSoits 
might  bo,  they  were  for  tho  sakt  of  the  nature,  not  of  the  pic- 
ture, »nd  therefore,  having  this  gtrm  of  true  life,  it  grew  and 
throve.  Robsun  did  not  paint  purple  hilld  because  he  wanted 
to  show  how  he  could  lay  on  purple  ;  but  because  he  truly  loved 
their  dark  peaks.  Fielding  did  not  paint  dowiia  to  nhow  how 
dexterously  he  eould  sponge  out  miats ;  but  because  ho  loved 
downs. 

This  iniidern  school,  therefore,  beeamc  the  only  true  school 
of  land!tai|m  which  hud  yet  existed  ;  the  artificial  Claude  itud 
Gucpar  work  may  be  cast  aside  out  of  our  way, — as  I  have  said 
in  ray  Edinbnrgh  lectures,  under  tlic  general  title  of  "  pastoral- 
ism," — and  from  the  last  landscape  of  Tintoret,  if  we  look  for 
Uft,  we  must  pass  at  once  to  the  first  of  Turner. 

I  33.  What  help  Turner  received  from  this  or  that  com- 
panion  of  his  youth  is  of  no  importance  to  any  one  now.  Of 
coarse  every  great  man  is  always  being  heljwd  by  everybody,* 
for  bis  gift  'n  to  get  good  ont  of  all  things  and  all  peisons  ;  and 
also  there  were  two  men  a^tsociated  with  him  in  early  study,  who 
showed  high  promise  in  the  iwme  field,  Couson  and  Girtm  (espe- 
cially the  former),  and  there  is  oo  saying  whut  these  men  might 
hare  done  had  they  lived ;   there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 

*  His  SrI  dmwtD||!tinii!ler  vtii«,  I  bt'livvc,  tlint  Air.  Lowe,  whosv  da))£b> 
ten,  DOW  ag«<l  uud  (Kwr.  buvu.  ii  wums  Ui  me.  aaiac  i^luim  ua  public  reptrd, 
btiog  connected  dtstatitly  wiUi  Uio  momory  of  JoIiomo,  luid  cloaely  with 
thnt  of  Turner. 
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straggle  betwoon  one  or  otTier  o(  them  and  Turner,  w  brtm 
Giorgtono  uud  Titiiin.  Btit  thoy  liirc<l  not  ;  atiU  Turner  iiM 
only  great  man  wlium  the  kIiooI  ltit«;  yet  |>rudiiued, — ijutte  pti 
enongh,  u  vre  shall  soc,  for  nil  thnt  ntt-dcd  to  ho  dotio.  To  hia 
therefore,  we  BOW  finally  turn,  an  thpt)o1cubj<.H;tof  our  inqanr. 
ahull  first  roioforce,  witb  sucli  stlditionit  tis  tlic-y  nrad,  tiioM  al> 
mentsof  hia  general  principlce  which  I  mudc  in  the  6ntl  to! 
but  oould  not  then  dcmonstnite  fully,  for  want  of  time  to 
pore  pictorial  illustration  ;  and  then  procood  to  examine, 
by  piece,  bis  lopreaentationa  of  the  fact4  of  natore,  oomiurii 
them,  as  it  may  seem  expedient,  with  wbat  hod  been 
))lished  by  otiiers. 

I  cannot  close  this  volume  without  alluding  briefly  to  a  enl 
ject  of  different  interest  from  any  that  hare  occapied  as  in  i^ 
paRes.  l-'or  it  may.  perhaps,  aecm  to  a  grncral  reodor  hcutlc^ 
and  vain  to  enter  xealouoly  into  <)tiOftions  about  our  arU  apj 
pleasures  in  a  time  of  ao  j^reat  public  aiuioty  as  this.  ] 

Hut  he  will  And,  if  ho  looks  hack  to  tb«  aixth  pHrnj^raph  9 
tho  opening  chapter  of  the  IiliL  volume,  some  atatenuTiit  of  b^ 
ing^,  whitih,  ;is  they  made  mo  despondent  in  a  timo  of  appareiN 
national  pn).tpi.Tity,  now  cheer  inc  in  one  which,  though  (I 
eteni  trial,  I  will  not  bo  so  much  a  coward  ns  to  call  one  of  alj 
vcrsity.  And  I  derive  this  enconragemcnt  fintt  from  the  beU4 
that  the  War  itself,  with  all  itsbittemcat,  i«.  in  thu  present  stalj 
of  the  European  nations,  productive  of  more  good  than  erill 
nnil,  Eooundly,  beenuBO  I  have  more  confidence  than  others  gov 
erully  entertain,  in  the  justice  of  its  oubi\  j 

I  say,  first,  hocuusc  I  believe  the  war  is  at  prcsont  prodactif^ 
of  good  more  than  of  oril.  I  wilt  not  argue  tliis  hardly  anf 
coldly,  as  I  might,  by  tracing  in  past  history  some  of  the  abuiJ 
daut  evidence  that  nations  have  always  reached  their  highest  rtfl 
tue,  and  wrought  their  most  accomplished  works,  in  limes  el 
straitening  and  battle ;  as.  on  the  other  hand,  no  natioa  eva 
j'ct  enjoyed  a  protracted  and  triumphant  peace  without  n'cciv^ 
ing  in  its  own  boaoni  ineradicable  seeds  of  future  decline. 
will  not  so  argue  this  matter  ;  but  I  will  appeal  at  once  to  tfai 
testimony  of  tliose  whom  the  war  has  cost  the  deareaL  1  knoi 
uluit  would  bo  told  me,  by  those  who  have  suffered  nothing 
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Mfwliose  domestic  happiness  has  been  Tinbroken ;  whose  daily 
JPftcomfort  undisturbed  ;  whoso  pxporicnce  of  calnmity  consists,  ut 
M^ita  utnioHt,  in  the  incortitiids  of  a  speculation,  the  dcarnoss  of  u 
Ik  luxury,  or  the  increase  of  demands  upon  their  fortune  which 
« they  eouW  meet  fourfold  without  inconvenience.  From  these,  I 
m)  cnn  v/f\\  iH'lteve,  be  they  prudent  economists,  or  careless  pleasuro- 
»t  aeckcrs,  the  cry  for  peace  will  rise  alike  vociferously,  whether 
*f  in  street  or  senate.  Uut  I  ask  tAeir  witness,  to  whom  the  war 
^  "hm  changed  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  and  imagery  of  heaven, 
,  whoMc  hopes  it  has  cut  oft  like  a  spider's  web,  whose  treasure  it 
g     hiw  |)hicE>d,  in  a  moment,  under  the  seals  of  clay.     Those  who 

•  can  never  more  see  sunrise,  nor  wa(«h  the  climbing  light  gild 
the  Eastern  clouds,  without  thinking  what  graves  it  has  gilded, 
first,  far  down  behind  the  dark  curth-Une, — who  never  more 
ahalt  see  the  crocus  bloom  in  spring,  without  thinking  what 
dust  it  is  that  feeds  the  wild  lloivcm  of  Balaclava.  Ask  l/teir 
witness,  and  see  if  they  will  not  rt>{>ly  that  it  is  woll  with  them, 
and  with  theirs  ;  tliat  they  would  have  it  no  otherwise  ;  would 
not,  if  they  might,  receive  back  their  gifts  of  love  and  life,  nor 
take  again  the  pnrplo  of  tbcir  blood  out  of  the  oro^  on  the 
brea8iphite  of  England.  A«k  them  :  and  though  they  sbuiild 
answer  only  with  a  sob,  listen  if  it  does  not  gather  u|Kin  thoir 
lips  into  tho  sound  of  the  old  Seyton  war-cry — "  Set  on." 

And  this  not  for  pride — not  because  th«  names  of  their  lost 
ones  will  be  recorded  to  all  time,  as  of  thoxo  who  held  tho 
breach  and  kept  the  gate  o(  Suropo  against  tho  North,  as  tho 
Spartans  did  against  the  Kast ;  and  lay  down  in  the  place  thijy 
had  to  guard,  with  the  like  homo  message,  "  Oh,  stranger,  go 
»nd  teil  the  Englisli  that  wc  are  lying  here,  having  obeyed  their 
■  words;" — not  for  this,  but  bccHu«e,  aUo,  they  have  felt  tliat 
the  spirit  which  has  discerned  them  for  eminence  in  sorrow — 
the  helmed  and  swordcd  skeleton  that  rakes  with  its  while 
fingers  the  sands  of  tho  Black  Sea  beach  into  grave-heap  after 
gravc-lienp,  washed  by  everlasting  surf  of  tears — has  been  to 
them  an  angel  of  otlier  things  than  agony ;  that  tliey  bavo 
learned,  with  those  hollow,  uudeceivable  eyes  of  his,  to  see  all 
the  earth  by  tho  sunlight  of  deathbeds  ; — no  inch-high  etag«  for 
foolish  griefs  and  feigned  pleasures ;  uo  dream,  neitlier,  as  it« 
dull   moralist*  told   them  ;— Jttything  but  that :    a  place   o( 
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trae,  marrellous,  incxtricablo  Borrow  and  power ;   •  'i 
chamber  of  trial  by  rack  and  fire,  imevocalile  decision  rw".-!^ 
continuully  ;   nnil  no  dloep,  nor  foMinjE;   of   baiidK,  tatumf 
demoQ-qui'slioiKtra ;     tioiio    among   the    a«gcl-waU;hcn,   am\ 
among  tho  men  who  ctaiid  or  fall  bflsido  those  ho«ts  ol  G4.\ 
They  know  now  the  stnngth  of  )ukcriflc<),  and  that  its  flanHacal 
illumiDc  a&  well  as  consumo ;  thoy  arc  honnd  by  now  Sdclitiaiil 
all  that  they  ha?e  saved,— by  now  love  to  all  (or  whom  %J 
have  suffered ;  every  affection  which  aoomod  to  eink  with  i 
dim  life-stains  into  the  duFt.  hoe  been  dclcjrated,  by  those  A I 
need  it  no  more,  to  the  caase  for  which  they  huvc  ox)iin>d  ;  ui  | 
every  mouldering  arm,  which  will  nerer  more  embrsco  tlif  be- 
loved ones,  has  bequeathed  to  them  itsrtrength  ftnd  ita  faitkfol- 1 
sees. 

For  the  cause  of  thin  quarrel  ia  no  dint,  balf-avoidablo  n> 
volution  of  mean  intercsta  and  erroni,  aa  somu  would  bareal 
believe.  There  never  was  a  gnat  war  caoeed  by  each  thiagi. 
Thero  never  can  >HV  The  historian  may  trane  it,  with  ingeotoai 
tTtlliug,  to  a  courtier's  juftt  or  a  wuidhh's  glance  ;  but  be  does 
not  aak — (and  it  is  the  sum  of  questions) — how  the  wurriog  i»- 
tions  had  come  to  found  their  destinica  on  the  course  of  tha 
savor,  or  the  smile.  If  they  have  ao  botwd  tiieni,  it  ia  time  tot 
them  to  Icurti,  through  sutTering,  how  to  build  on  other  fonndt- 
tiona  ; — ^torgrMt,  necumnluted,  and  most  righlitous  cause,  tboir 
foot  slides  in  due  time  ;  and  againitL  ihe  torpor,  or  the  turpilndb 
of  their  myriads,  there  is  loosed  ttic  ha«l«  of  the  dovonrintc 
aword  and  the  thirsty  arrow.  But  if  they  have  set  their  for 
tunes  on  other  than  such  ground,  then  the  war  must  be  owtoc 
to  some  deep  oonviotion  or  passion  in  their  own  hcarta,— ^  coa> 
viction  which,  in  resistless  Sow,  or  reaklces  ebb,  or  ooQSialent 
stay,  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  buttle,  diagraoe,  or  conquest. 

Whercirer  there  is  war,  there  must  be  injustice  on  ono  »id« 
or  the  other,  or  on  both.  There  have  been  war*  which  w«« 
little  more  than  trials  of  strength  Wtween  friendly  nations,  and 
in  which  the  injustice  wiis  not  (o  each  other,  but  to  the  God 
who  gMVc  tbcm  tife.  But  in  a  malignant  war  of  these  present 
ages  there  is  injustice  of  ignobler  kind,  at  onco  to  flod  and  man, 
which  must  be  stemmed  for  both  tbeirsakes-  It  may,  indeed, 
b«  so   involved  with   national  prejudicea,  or  ignorance*,  tiuu 
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ileith^r  of  Mie  contending  nationa  can  conceive  It  as  attaching 
bbo  their  cause ;  naj,  the  constitution  of  their  govcruuicntA,  iiud 
■ttiho  oIuDifiy  crookedncBs  of  their  political  deuliiigti  with  each 
cr,  limy  he  such  as  to  prevent  either  of  thorn  fn>iii  kiiuwJDg 
ihe  actual  cflutio  for  which  they  have  gone  to  war.  A^^nredl; 
thi^  ii;,  in  a  grout  degree,  the  eluto  of  things  with  us;  for  1 
noticed  that  there  never  cumc  news  hy  totcgruph  of  the  viplo- 
■ion  of  a  powder-barrol.  or  of  the  loss  of  thirty  men  by  a  sortie, 
bat  the  Parliament  lost  contldenoo  immediately  in  the  justice  of 
the  war  ;  reopened  tlie  quoBtioii  whetlier  we  ever  ehould  ha%» 
engaged  in  it,  and  remained  in  a  doubtful  and  repentant  state  of 
tuind  until  one  of  the  enemy's  powder-harrek  Mow  up  also  ;  upon 
which  they  were  inimeiliately  suliitlied  again  thiit  the  war  was  a 
wise  and  iiccci^ir}-  one.  How  fur,  therefore,  the  calamity  may 
linvo  hoou  brought  xi\ion  u.t  hy  men  whoite  politii;iil  prinetples 
shoot  annually  like  the  Icavcji,  and  c-hungu  colur  iiL  en^ry  au- 
tumn froat  : — how  loudly  the  blood  tlint  hiut  been  poiiRid  out 
round  the  wuIIh  of  that  city,  up  to  the  hor«c- bridles,  may  now 
be  crying  from  the  gronnd  against  men  who  did  not  know,  when 
they  first  ba<lo  shed  it,  exactly  vhiit  war  v-as,  or  what  blood 
Was,  or  what  life  was,  or  truth,  or  whut  anytiiing  else  was  upon 
tlie  earth  ;  and  whose  tone  of  opinions  touching  the  destinies  of 
mankind  depended  entirety  upon  whether  they  were  sitting  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  llouae  of  Commona  ; — tliii*,  I  rqxiat, 
1  know  not,  nor  (in  all  solemnity  I  suy  it)  do  I  cure  to  know. 
For  if  it  bo  so,  and  tjio  English  nation  eould  at  tJie  proaent 
periotl  of  its  Jiistory  be  Iwtniycd  into  a  war  such  as  this  by  the 
slipping  of  u  wrong  word  into  a  protocol,  or  bewitched  inl«  un- 
expected buttle  iuuUt  the  budding  halluoiiiatiens  of  it^  tuvpling 
ftenators,  truly  it  is  time  for  ns  to  bear  tlie  )>enalty  of  our  base- 
ness, and  team,  as  tho  sleepless  stool  glurert  cloKU  Upon  us,  how 
to  choose  our  governors  more  wisely,  and  our  ways  more  warily. 
For  tliat  which  brings  ewitt  punishment  in  war,  must  have 
brought  alow  ruin  in  peace  ;  and  those  who  have  now  laid  down 
their  lives  for  England,  have  doubly  sarwl  her  ;  they  have  hum- 
bled at  once  her  enemies  and  herself;  and  bnvo  done  less  for 
her,  in  the  conquest  they  achieve,  than  in'  the  sorrow  that  they 
olaim. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  thus :  w«  have  not  been  cost  inta 
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this  war  bv  men  political  misupprehcnaions,  or  popnbr 
nuioro.     It  is  qniUt  possible  tliiit  neither  we  nor  our  ralca 
clearly  understittid  thv  nature  uf  tliu  conflict ;  uiiil  that  *v 
bf>  dealing  blowe  in  ttiu  dark,  confn^vdly,  and  hh  n  soldier  n* 
deiily  awakened  from  eUmibcr  by  au  unknown  adversary. 
!  believe  the  stmggle  waa  inevitable,  and   tliut  the  sooner 
came,  the  more  easily  it  was  to  be  met,  and  the  more  nobly  en 
eluded.     France  and  Kngland  are  both  o{  them,  from  dluin 
shore,  in  astute  of  inunso  pragreMion,  clutngu,  and  experiiam 
lifo.     Tlicy  are  ewh  of  them  buginning  u>  osaminc,  moredi 
tinctly  than  OTOr  natJons  ditl  jet  in  tliti  history  of  the 
the  dangoruiM  question  rospvctliig  the  rights  of  goronti-d, 
the   roaponsibilities  of   governing,  budii.<8 ;   not,  lu  heret^fM 
foaming  over  them  in  red  frenzy,  with  iotorvitU  of  fett«r 
straw  crown,  but  in  health,  qnietaeBS,  and  dajrUght,  with 
help  of  a  good  Qneen  and  a  grttat  Bmporor ;  and  to  det^rmio 
tlK-m  in  a  way  which,  by  just  so  much  as  it  is  more  offeclif 
and  rulJonal,  is  likely  to  produce  more  p«rmiuient  resitlt«  tin 
ever  before  on  the  policy  of  neighboring  States,  and  to  fora 
gradually,  the  disoussion  of  ainiilar  questions  into  their  plaM 
of  silence.     To  force  it, — for  true  Ulierty,  like  tmo  religion, 
always  BygrcBsive  or  porMcuted  ;   but  Uic  attack   is 
made  »]>»n  it  1>y  the  nation  which  is  to  b«  crashed,-^)/  Psi 
on  Athenian,  Tuscan  on  Roman,  Austrian  on  Swiss  ;  or,  as 
by  Russia  upon  us  and  onr  allies  :    her  attack  apjtuintod, 
seems  to  me,  for  conlirmation  of  all  our  greatness,  trial  of  oi 
strength,  purging  and  punishment  of  our  futilities,  and  eabdd 
liahment  for  ever,  in  onr  hands,  of  the  leader&liip  in  the  polity 
cal  progress  of  the  world.  _  j 

Whether  this  its  providential  parpose  be  accomplished,  maa 
depend  on  its  enabling  France  and  Kngland  to  Ioto  oncanoi 
and  teaching  these,  the  two  noblest  foes  that  ever  stood  b: 
to  breast  among  the  nations,  first  to  decipher  the  law  of  in 
national  charities;  first  to  discern  that  races,  like  individ 
can  only  reach  thtir  true  strength,  dignity,  or  joy,  in  seeki 
each  the  welfare,  and  exulting  each  in  the  glory,  of  tJie  othi 
It  is  strange  how  far  we  slill  seem  from  fully  perceiving  this! 
We  know  that  two  men,  cast  on  u  desert  Island,  could  not 
thrive  in  disjKoccj  wo  can  understand  that  tour,  or  tnrclv' 
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might  still  find  their  acconnt  in  unity ;  but  that  a  multitudo 
ahoald  thriro  otberwige  than  by  the  cont«ntion§  of  its  clasaea,  or 
two  multitudes  hold  themselves  in  anywise  bound  by  brotherly 
I  law  to  iterve,  supjiort^  rebuke,  rejoice  in  one  another,  this  secma 
still  as  far  beyond  our  conception,  as  the  clearest  of  command- 
tniMiU,  "  Iki'I  no  man  seek  his  own,  bnt  every  man  unutlicr'8 
weaUh,"  i»  beyond  our  liabikual  practice.  Yet,  if  once  wc 
comprchond  thiit  preempt  in  its  breiidth,  and  fot-l  that  what  wu 
DOW  call  jealousy  for  our  country's  honor,  is,  ko  far  »s  it  tunda 
to  other  countries'  dishonor,  mi-roly  one  of  the  worst,  becauao 
most  complacent  and  self-gratulutory,  forms  of  irreligion, — a 
newly  bniathcd  strength  will,  with  the  newly  interpreted  pa- 
triotism, animate  and  sanctify  the  efforts  of  men.  Learning, 
unchecked  by  envy,  will  be  accepted  more  frankly,  throned 
more  Srnily,  guided  more  swiftly ;  charity,  unchilled  by  f«ar, 
will  dis]>03e  the  laws  of  each  .State  without  reluctance  to  ad* 
Yftutiige  itM  neighbor  by  jugtice  to  itacif ;  and  admiration,  uii- 
wiir{H.-d  by  prejudice,  possess  itself  continually  of  uew  troasuro 
in  the  iurta  and  the  thoughts  of  the  ttrnuger. 

If  France  and  England  fail  of  thiM,  if  again  potty  joalonsica 
or  Hclflah  interests  prevail  to  unkuit  their  hands  from  the 
armored  grasp,  then,  indeed,  their  faithful  children  will  have 
fuIteH  in  vain  ;  there  will  be  a  sound  as  of  renewed  lamentation 
along  those  Euxine  waves,  and  a  shaking  among  the  boned  that 
bleach  by  the  mounds  of  Scbastopol.  But  if  they  fail  not  of 
this, — if  wo,  in  our  lo»e  of  our  <iueens  and  kiug»,  reinemljor  how 
■  Fmuco  gave  to  the  cause  of  early  civilizatiou,  firxt  the  greatest, 
then  the  holiest,  of  munurchs  ;*  and  Fivmce,  in  her  love  of  lib- 

Ierty.  remembers  how  we  first  ruise<l  the  standard  of  Common- 
wealth, trusted  to  the  grasp  of  one  good  and  strong  hand,  wit- 
nessed for  by  victory ;  and  so  join  in  perpetual  compact  of  our 
different  strengths,  to  contend   for  justice,  mercy,  and  truth 

»  throughout  the  world, — who  daix-s  say  that  one  soldier  has  died 
in  vain  ?  The  scarlet  of  the  blood  that  has  sealed  this  covenant 
will  be  poured  along  the  clouds  of  a  new  aurora,  glorious  in  that 
£ast«ru  heaven ;   for  every  sob  of  wreck-fed    breaker    round 
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those  Pontic  precipices,  tho  floods  sliall  clap  their  hand* 
tween  the  guarded  mounts  of  the  Prince- Angel  ;  and  the  sa 
of  those  lost  multitudes,  crowned  with  the  olive  and  rose  an 
tlie  laurel,  shall  liauiit,  siitisfied,  the  willowy  brooka  and  pt 
fill  vales  of  England,  and  glide,  triumphant,  by  the  pa 
groves  and  sunned  coteaux  of  Seine. 
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L  Claude's  Tree-dbawiko. 


Thb  reader  may  not  imiiroluibly  liear  it  said,  by  porsona  who 
ftro  inoftpiiMe  of  maintaining  un  Iiuiiest  argiimoiit,  uiiii  tlierefi>r« 
incapnbk!  of  nnderatandinf!  or  believing  the  huncst)'  of  an  adver- 
sary, tbut  I  hnve  caricatnrod,  or  unfairly  clioscn,  tlie  cxumpltM 
I  give  of  llie  msLsUrs  1  depreciate.  It  is  CTident,  in  tlie  firtit 
place,  tliut  1  could  not,  if  I  wore  even  ciinninjjly  disposed,  udopt 
a  worse  policy  than  in  ho  doing ;  for  the  diicovery  of  caricature 
or  falsity  in  ray  roprc-Mentaliona,  would  not  only  invalidato  the 
imniediiitc-  Ktjtti.'nivnt,  but  thfi  whole  book  ;  and  invalidate  it  in 
the  most  fatal  w»y,  by  showing  that  all  I  had  ever  said  about 
"  truUi"  was  hypocriBy,  ani)  Uiat  in  my  own  affairs  i  expected 
to  prevail  by  help  of  lias.  Nvvvrtholca8  il  nccJ38»iirity  liappunK, 
that  in  endeavors  to  facsimile  any  work  whatsoever,  bud  or 
good,  Kome  changes  arc  induced  from  the  exact  aspect  of  the 
original.  These  changeH  are,  of  connte,  sometimcH  harmful, 
sometimes  advantageous;  the  bad  thing  generally  gainu  ;  the 
good  thing  nlv-ngn  Iobcs  :  so  that  X  am  continually  tormented 
by  finding,  in  my  plates  of  contratit«,  tliu  virtue  and  vice  I  ex- 
actly wanted  to  talk  iibont,  elimiiiatt-d  from  both  examples.  In 
Home  oaacfl,  however,  the  bud  thing  will  lose  al»o,  and  then  I 
rauat  either  cancel  the  plate,  or  increase  the  cost  of  the  work  by 
preparing  another  (at  a  similar  risk),  or  run  the  chance  of  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  dishonest  represi-ntation.  I  desire,  therefore, 
very  earnestly,  and  onco  for  all,  to  have  it  understood  that  what- 
ever 1  ray  in  the  text,  bearing  on  questions  of  comparison,  refers 
atteays  to  the  original  works  ;  and  that,  if  the  reader  has  it  in 
bis  power,  I  would  far  rather  he  should  look  at  thoee  works  than 
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flt  my  pUtc«  of  tln»n  ;  I  only  gire  the  plates  for  Lis  irame 
help  iinii  convcnicnfto  :  and  I  mention  thia.  with  rcopect  t*j 
pUtc  of  Claude's  mmificiition,  bccanw,  if  I  have  «uch  s  thii 
a  projiidice  at  all,  (and,  although  I  do  not  my^ulf  think  I : 
ptHipte  oortninly  say  flo.)  it  ia  against  Claude  ;    uiiil  I  mi| 
tht-rcfore,  iK>  xooner  suapeoted  of  BOtne  malice  in  this  plst«  i 
in  otiion.     But  1  «iini>ly  gxro  the  original  ongruvings  from) 
LiluT  VeriUtis  to  Mr.  Ixt  Kenx,  eameatly  rfNjucsstinp  that 
porLioiie  selected  might  be  faithfully  copied  ;  udiI  I  tiiink 
much  to  bo  thanked  for  ho  carefully  »nd  succonfuUy ; 
ing  the  task.     The  figuros  are  tntta  the  following  pUt«a  : — 

No.  1.  Putt  of  tlio  ixainl  tree  in  No.  134.  of  tbe  Liber  Veritatk 

2.  From  lliu  Inrgiyit  Ir™  "  1.18. 

8.  Biiahiv  nl  root  oi  UM  "  184. 

4.  Tree  on  the  left  "  18& 

0,  Trei!  ou  UiP  left  "  9S. 

6.  Troe  on  llie  left  "  W. 

7.  Principnl  treo  "  99. 

8.  Tr«t'  ou  tlic  right  "  8S. 

If,  in  fact,  any  change  be  effected  in  the  eiamplen  in  this  pli 
it  is  for  the  better  ;  tor,  thus  detached^  they  all  look  like  sJ 
boughs,  in  which  the  faults  are  of  little  conaeqnenoo  ;  in  I 
original  works  they  are  seen  to  he  intended  for  liir:g<u  trank^ 
trees,  and  the  errors  are  therefore  pronounced  on  a  mach  lar| 
scale.  j 

The  plate  of  medieval  rocks  (10.)  has  been  osecuted  «^ 
much  less  attention  in  transcript,  b^canso  the  points  there  Ut' 
illustratctl  wore  quite  indisputable,  and  the  tnHtanoes  were  nei 
ed  merely  to  show  the  khid  of  Ihinff  spoken  of,  not  the  akilL 
piirticuliir  mrtsttrs.  The  example  from  l»onardo  was.  howcn 
Bomewhfit  carefully  treated.  Mr.  Cuff  copied  it  accurately  ttf 
the  only  engruTing  of  the  picture  which  1  beUere  exists,  «j 
with  which,  therefore,  I  suppose  the  world  is  j^nerally  contti 
Tlmt  cmi^raving,  however,  in  no  respect  seems  to  me  to  give 
look  of  the  light  behind  Ijeonardo's  rocks ;  so  1  aft«rw. 
darkened  the  rocks,  and  put  some  light  into  the  sky  and  lilj 
and  the  effect  is  certainly  more  like  that  of  the  picturo  thaiu 
is  in  the  same  portion  of  the  old  engriiving.  | 

Of  tbe  other  masters  represented  in  Uie  pUten  of  this  T<j 
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nmc,  the  noWcst,  Tintoret,  has  nseiircdly  Buffered  the  most 
(Ptute  17.) ;  fir»t,  in  my  too  hiuity  druwiiig  from  tho  origiii»l 
picturo  ;  nnd,  Kecondly,  Uirongh  somoacciilontitl  vrrori!  of  out* 
line  which  occurred  in  tho  reduction  to  the  ithi'  of  tlio  piigo ; 
lastly,  and  chiefly,  in  the  withdiiiwid  of  the  huuds  of  tho  four 
fignrea  imderneath,  in  the  ahadow,  on  which  tho  composition 
entirely  depends.  This  last  evil  ie  iinavoidiibh'.  It  is  quite  ini- 
poasihle  to  niako  axlracis  from  tho  (p'oiit  masters  without  partly 
spoiling  evury  separatod  feature  ;  the  very  essence  of  a  noble 
oomix)sition  being,  that  none  ehonld  bear  separation  from  tho 
rest. 

The  plate  from  Raphael  (11)  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
hotory.  It  coat  mc  much  paiiiR,  na  I  had  to  facsimile  the  irreg- 
ular form  of  every  leaf ;  «ich  being,  in  the  original  picture, 
executed  with  a  somewhat  wayward  pcncil-ttroko  of  vivid  brown 
on  the  clear  sky. 

Of  tho  other  plates  it  would  bo  tedious  to  speak  in  detail, 
QeneraJly,  it  wilt  be  found  that  I  have  taken  most  paina  to  do 
justice  to  the  roaetera  of  whom  I  have  to  s]H3ak  depreciatingly  ; 
and  that,  if  there  be  calumny  at  all,  it  ia  always  of  Turner,  rather 
than  of  Claude. 

The  reader  might,  however,  perhaps  ans{iect  me  of  ill-will 
towards  Constable,  owitig  to  my  oontinuatty  lutrotliicing  hint 
for  depreciatory  compiirieon.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I 
had,  as  will  be  seen  in  various  passages  of  the  first  volume,  eon- 
sidoniblc  resptict  (or  the  feeling  with  which  he  worked  ;  but  I 
was  compelled  to  do  harsh  justice  upon  him  now,  because  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  his  unadvised  and  unfortunate  ricJiauffi  of  the  falla- 
ctotu  art-maicims  of  tlie  last  century,  baa  suffered  his  jicrsonal 
regard  for  Constable  so  far  to  prevail  over  his  judgment  as  to 
bring  bim  forward  as  a  great  artist,  oomjiarable  in  some  kind 
with  Turner.  As  Constahlc'e  ropiitation  was,  even  before  this, 
most  mischievous,  in  giving  couutonance  to  the  blotting  and 
blundering  of  Modernism,  I  saw  mynclf  obliged,  though  uuwiU- 
uigly,  to  carry  the  suggested  comparison  thoroughly  out. 
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TnB  rcodor  mngt  haTe  noticed  th«l  I  noror  Bpesk  of  Gc 
art,  or  (Seromn  pliiloaophy,  hut  in  ilvprociation.      Thin, 
AVer,  i«  not  because  I  cannot  loel,  or  woald  not  itcknowtedgt 
vnliifl  uid  povcr,  wiiliin  certain  limits,  ot  both  ;  bnt  bees 
aim  foci  that  tlie  immediate  tendency  of  the  Kngllah  mind 
rnto  thntn  too  htglily  ;   and,  tliorcfore,  it  becomes  a  n«c< 
toak,  al  prtnent,  to  murk  wh»t  evil  and  weaktioss  there  « 
Uicni,  rather  than  what  good.     I  also  am  brnitglit  contiui 
into  collision  with  certain  extraraganoce  of  the  German  n 
lb}-  myown  Ktcadypurwuil  of  Nnturaliam  as  oiijKKwd  to  Idoi 
and,  therefore,  I  become  unfiirlnnalelj  cognixaiit  of  tlH 
rather  than  of  the  good  ;  which  ovil,  so  tar  as  t  feel  it, '. 
bound  to  declare.     And  it  \»  not  to  Uie  jwint  to  protest,  m 
Oheralier  Unnsen  and  other  Gorman  yrritvrs  have  dono,  a^ 
the  expression  of  opinions  reepooting  th«ir  philosophy  by 
song  who  have  not  profoundly  or  carefnlly  studioij   it;  ful 
very  resuliitloii  to  Kludy  any  system  of  metaphysics  profooi 
must  hvi  bnsci],  in  nny  prii(1<,!nt  man's  mind,  on  sonie  pt« 
ecived  opiuiou  of  lU  worthiness  to  lie  studied ;  which  0[u! 
of  Gcrnnin  mctaphyeioi  the  naturalistic  English  cannot  be  h 
form.     This  is  not  to  bo  murmured  against, — it  is  in  the  sil 
necessity  of   things.      Men  who  have  other  husinc^tg  on  I 
hands  must  be  content  to  chooao  what  pbiloeophy  they  hara 
casiou  for,  by  the  sample  ;  and  wlien,  glancing  into  the  avoj 
volume  of  "  Ilippolytus,"  we  find  the  Chevalier  Bun«en   hio| 
talking  of  a  "  finite  roaliimtion  of  the  infiuite"  (a  phrase  ooi^ 
erably  less  rational  than  "  a  bWk  realixatiun  of  white"), 
a  triaii  comtMiseil  i»f  God,  Man,  and  Ilnmaaity*  (which  is  a 
allel   thing  Ui  tiilking  of  a  triad  componed   of  man,  dog. 
caninene«»),  knuwiug  those  expression*  to  lie  pure,  deOnitc. 
highly  finished  uunsensc^  we  do  not  in  general  trouble  ou 

•  1  ant  iraly  Borr7  to  hnve  introducnl  BUiih  «onU  in  on  iq>|Mmill]r 
crvnl  wny.  Hut  U  would  Iw  n  Eiulty  (i-ympik*  which  premUfi'l  us 
c;il>osliiK  (nllacy.  prrciwiy  wlirrn  fnllnry  wiu  tno*t  dmigoroiH,  antl  kIi 
froiii  uuvdiiitj;  uu  error,  Ju»t  Ixcaiisv  Uiai  error  existed  in  pvlaocc  ra 
\tig  tlic  nioit  (olciUD  inibJL-flH  k>  whicli  11  could  puMtUy  bo  attacluKl 
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x»  look  any  furtlit'r.  Some  oiio  will  jiorliiijis  answer  tlial  if  imc 
ikvf&ya  jiiUgtid  thus  by  tlit'  eample, — as,  for  iiistciriuo.  if  inw 
judged  of  Turner's  pictures  l>y  the  head  of  it  figure  cut  nut  ot 
one  of  tlism, — very  precious  things  might  often  be  despirfod. 
Not,  I  think,  often.  If  any  one  went  to  Turner,  exjioctiiig  to 
learn  figure-dntwing  from  him,  the  sample  of  his  figure-dniwini^ 
vould  accurately  and  justly  inform  him  that  he  had  come  to  tlie 
wrong  master.  But  if  he  came  to  be  taught  landsciii>e,  tlie 
smallest  fragment  of  Turner's  work  would  justly  exemplify  hia 
power.  It  may  sometimes  unluckily  happen  that,  in  siichshoit 
trial,  we  strike  upon  an  accidentally  failing  part  of  the  thing  to 
be  tried,  and  then  we  may  bo  unjust ;  but  there  is,  novertlieless. 
in  multitudes  of  caaos,  no  other  way  of  judging  or  acting  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  occasionally  being  unjust  is  a  law  of  life, — like 
that  of  sometifties  stumbling,  or  being  sick.  It  will  not  do  to 
walk  at  snail's  pace  all  our  lives  for  fear  of  stumbling,  nor  to 
spend  years  in  the  investigation  of  everything  which,  by  speci- 
men, we  must  condemn.  He  who  seizes  all  that  he  plainly  dis- 
cerns to  be  valuable,  and  never  is  unjust  but  when  he  honestly 
cannot  help  it,  wi]l  soon  be  enviable  in  his  possessions,  and  ven- 
erable in  his  equity. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  risk  of  loss  is  great  in  the  matter 
nnder  discueeion.  I  have  often  been  told  that  any  one  who  will 
read  Kant,  Straass,  and  the  rest  of  the  Oerman  metaphysicians 
and  dirines,  resolutely  through,  and  give  his  whole  strength  to 
the  stady  of  them,  wilt,  aft«r  ten  or  twelve  years'  labor,  discover 
that  there  is  very  little  harm  in  them  ;  and  this  I  can  well 
believe  ;  but  I  believe  also  that  the  ten  or  twelve  years  may  bo 
better  spent ;  and  that  any  man  who  honestly  wants  philosophy 
not  for  show,  but  for  use,  and  knowing  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, can,  by  way  of  Commentary,  afford  to  buy,  in  convenient 
editions,  Plato,  Bacon,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Helps,  will 
find  that  he  has  got  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  for  htm  and  hia 
faonsehold  during  life,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  need  be. 

It  is  also  often  declared  necessary  to  study  the  Oerman  contro- 
Tersialiats,  because  the  grounds  of  religion  "  must  be  inquired 
into."  lam  sorry  to  hear  they  have  not  been  inquired  into 
yet ;  hut  if  it  he  so,  there  are  two  ways  of  pursniug  that  inquiry  : 
one  for  scholarly  men,  who  have  leisure  on  their  hands,  by  read- 
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ing  all  that  tlicy  have  time  to  read,  for  and  a;£piiii8t.  and  arm 
tliciiiHirlveu  ;it  all  points  for  controversy  witli  nil  |>erson9; 
olliur, — a  shorter  iiud  Binnplcr  wuy, — for  busy  jiikI  prucncil  n 
who  wiiiit  iiien'ly  to  find  out  how  to  live  nntl  <lic.  Now  for 
k-uriR'il  and  leisurely  men  I  am  not  writing  ;  they  know  i 
and  how  to  rciid  better  than  lean  tell  them,  fur  eimple: 
busy  men,  concerned  much  with  art,  wliich  is  eminently  a  p 
tieal  mutter,  and  fatignea  the  cyea,  bo  as  to  render  much  read 
ini'\lH.-dicnt,  I  itm  writing  ;  and  such  men  I  do,  to  the  utmos 
my  power,  dissuado  from  meddling  with  German  books ; 
iHiciiHse  I  fear  intjuiry  into  the  grounds  of  religion,  but  bcc» 
the  only  ini|uiry  which  isjw^^i'Wc  to  them  muRt  Iw  conductet 
u  totidly  difTfivnt  way.  They  have  been  brought  up  asCh 
tiuni^,  and  doubt  if  they  should  remain  Christiana.  Theyc 
not  acoertjiin,  by  investigation,  if  the  Bible  be  true  ;  but  i/il 
and  Oiirist  ever  existed,  and  was  God,  then,  certainly,  tlic ! 
nn>n  whitli  lie  has  permitted  for  IHOO  years  to  stjuid  ivconlc 
lirsi.  of  nil  Hid  own  tt-jicliinfj  in  (ho  New  Te.-itainent,  nm^i 
trill',  Let  llicm  take  thai  Sermon  and  yive  it  fair  pnn't 
trial  :  act  out  every  verse  of  it,  with  no  i|niiiblitip  or  cxplaiTi 
!itt;iv,  except  tlii'  rednt-lioii  of  siieli  friittiitlij  tm>t:iplii'ricid 
jiri'Sfioii:;  as  ■"  cut  of!  tliy  font,"  "  pluck  the  bc;im  ont  of  t! 
I'Vi',"  to  tlicir  (.■iTci' lively  practical  souse.  Let  ihcni  act  out 
olicy,  cvcry  verse  lilcrally  for  :i  whole  year,  so  far  a.s  they  can, 
jrar  licintr  lillic  enough  time  to  ;:ive  to  an  inquiry  into  rclijii 
iiimI  if,  at  llic  cTiil  o[  llie  year,  they  arc  not  satinlicd,  and  ; 
need  to  |inisecnlc  tlio  imiuiry,  let  them  try  the  Gurmuu  sys 
if  tliey  clioosu. 


III.    Pl-AGIAUISM. 


^^ol1I.:  lime  after  I  liiid  wrilteii  tlie  concluding  chapter  of  I 
wnrk,  till'  inlercslitiL'  and  powerful  poems  of  Emerson  w 
lii'oii^'lii  utidcr  iiLV  notice  liv  one  nf  ihc  members  of  my  clas; 
ill  ■  Wurkiiii:  Men's  College,  There  is  much  in  t^oniu  of  th 
[""'III-  sii  like  ]iai'ls  (if  the  cinipicr  in  ijuestion,  evcTi  in  turn 
expression,  tliat  IIioli^Ii  I  do  not  usually  care  to  juslify  n\y 
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the  clmrge  of  plagiarism,  I  felt  that  a  few  worda  were 

■^Mcwury  ill  thU  inetance. 

>•  I  do  not,  lu  afor«iuiid.  jiistiry  myself,  in  general,  be<!siifie  I 
i^fcnov  there  ia  itit«rniil  i^viilenoe  in  my  work  of  itH  onginality,  if 
'pIc  care  to  examine  it ;  aiul  if  Lliej  do  not,  or  have  not  akill 

[enough  to  knov  genuine  fmm  horrowed  work,  my  Rimjdo  asaer- 

,tion  would  not  convince  tlicin,  CM))Ocislly  lu  tlie  elmrgo  of  pliijii- 
ism  is  hardlj  ever  made  bnt  by  phigiiiri«t«,  and  jtoritons  of  tlie 
happy  class  who  do  not  belii-vc  in  honcuty  hut  on  evidenw. 
levertJieleBs,  as  my  work  is  ta  much  out  of  <luurK.  uiid  anioug 
•ioturej,  that  I  have  time  to  nad  few  modem  bookK,  and  am 
there-fore  in  more  dan^r  than  moat  people  of  repeating,  t*  if  it 
were  new,  what  others  have  said,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  once 
for  all,  that  any  sueh  apparent  plagiarism  results  in  fuel  from 
my  writings  being  more  original  than  I  wish  them  to  be,  from 
my  having  worked  out  my  whole  Ruhjinrt  in  unavoidable,  bat  to 
myself  hurtful,  ignorance  of  the  labors  of  otlici-8.  On  the  other 
baud,  I  should  W  very  eorry  if  I  hud  wo/  beun  continually  Uught 
and  influenced  by  the  writers  whom  I  love  ;  and  am  <(uitc  un- 
able to  eay  to  what  extent  my  thoughts  have  been  pu'ded  by 
Wonl«worth,  Garlyle,  ami  Help* ;  to  whom  (with  Dante  and 
Gcor:ge  Herbert,  in  olden  time)  I  owe  more  than  to  any  other 
■writers  ; — most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  Carlyle.  whom  I  restil  no  eon- 
stuntly,  that,  without  wilfully  tetting  myself  to  imitate  him,  I 
find  myaelf  perpetually  biting  into  his  modes  of  expression,  and 
Baying  many  things  in  a  "  cjuitc  other,"  and,  I  hope,  stronger, 
way,  than  I  shonld  hare  adopted  some  years  ago  ;  as  also  thcro 
are  things  whitrh  I  ho|)e  are  said  more  clearly  and  simply  than 
before,  owing  to  the  inilucnoe  upon  me  of  the  beautiful  fKiVf 
English  of  Helps.  It  would  be  both  foolish  and  wronft  to 
struggle  to  wurt  off  inftuftuats  of  this  kind  ;  for  they  consist 
mainly  in  a  rvjd  and  liL-tdlhy  help  ;— thu  master,  in  writing  as  in 
painting,  showing  certain  methods  of  language  which  it  would 
bo  ridicnious,  and  ereii  afTtctcd,  not  to  employ,  when  onec 
^nowD  ;  Jnst  as  it  would  have  \uxii  ridiculous  in  Itonifiieio  lo  tu' 
fuse  to  employ  Titian's  way  of  laying;  on  color,  if  he  Ml  it  tlm 
bc«t,  because  he  had  not  himself  discovered  it.  There  is  all  tlio 
difference  in  the  world  between  this  receiving  of  guidance,  or 
allowing  of  ioflneDcc,  and  wilfn!  imitation,  much  more,  \tUgtap 


Htm  ;  nay,  the  gtiiilunci-  may  evi>n  innocently  rttuih  inl 
tunee  of  thought,  utid  iniiit  ilu  md  to  some  extent  ;  so  Uut 
Oulylo's  ati'oiigor  thinlciitg  oloring  iiiino  contioual)^ 
■honlil  \ki  very  surry  if  I  did  nut  ;  otherwise  I  slionld  baii 
him  to  liUls  purpuso.  Uut  wlml  I  hiivo  of  mj  owd  iss| 
Huxp,  aiul.  I  ijolievc,  bettor  bronght  out,  by  far,  Uian  UJ 
hsTC  been  otbcnvise.  Thu§,  if  wu  ^Iuik-u  over  the  wil  and) 
of  tbe  [iDiiular  writars  of  tho  day.  wo  shall  Giitj  Lliat  tito  wj 
of  it.  so  far  as  it  ia  distinctive,  is  nlwiiyn  owing  to  Diokiui*] 
that  out  iif  bis  lirst  exquisite  inmicis  brnacbed  iriiiuiiiorubb|] 
ionnif  of  wit,  vitryiiig  with  tlio  dispositiou  of  thv  writcn ;  { 
ml  in  the  uiattor  and  Hal)sUincG  of  them,  yet  nevur  to  hnvti 
expn-H^d  Its  thoy  now  are,  but  for  Dit'kens.  , 

lliiny  jH^ople  will  iiup[iose  tliut  for  severs!  iileae  id  tbei 
tsn  on  LiindxcAjiC  I  wus  inilc1itt.'d  to  Ilvimbohlt's  KosrooA 
Hewitt's  Rnrul  Scenery.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ilowitt'd] 
for  niuidi  pK'iiiure,  but  for  no  snggestion,  as  il.  wiLs  not  pus 
z\  my  hands  till  tho  chapters  in  question  were  in  type,     1  wi 

bad  boon  ;  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  farther 
on  the  landscape  of  Theocritna,  on  which  Mr.  flowitt  di 
with  joBt  delight.  Other  p.irts  of  tho  book  will  be  found 
enggnstivo  and  ht-lpfnl  to  the  render  who  cares  to  pursuQ 
enbject.  Of  Hnmboldt's  Koamoa  I  heard  mach  talk  wbi 
first  eamo  out,  and  looked  through  it  cursorily  ;  hut  thinkil 
contained  no  material  (connected  with  my  subject)*  which  I 
not  already  possessed  myself  of,  I  have  never  since  rcfern 
the  work.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  it,  but  ceri 
ly  owe  it  absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  also  often  said  that  I  borrow  from  Pngin.  I  glaaoi 
Pugin's  Contraata  once,  in  the  Oxford  architectural  read 
room,  during  an  idle  forenoon.  His  "  Bemarks  on  ArticU 
the  Riimbler"  were  brought  under  my  notice  by  some  of  tb 
views,  i  never  read  a  word  of  any  other  of  his  vorfca,  not 
ing,  from  the  style  of  his  architecture,  the  smalleet  intera 
his  opinions. 

I  have  so  often  spoken,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  Holi 
Hunt's  picture  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  that  I  may  aa  wel 

*  See  tbe  Fourth  Volume. 
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this  phice,  glance  at  the  envious  charge  agjiinst  it,  of  buiiig  ])iiv- 
^arized  from  a  Ocrinnn  print. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  was  a  painting  of  the  subjeet 
'--  before  ;  and  there  were,  of  course,  no  paintings  of  t!ie  Nativity 
before  Raphael's  time,  nor  of  the  Last  Supper  before  Leonar- 
-  do's,  else  those  masters  could  have  laid  no  claim  to  originality. 
■"  But  what  was  still  more  singular  (the  vorso  to  he  illustrated 
being,  "  Bcliotd,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock"),  the  principal 
'    flgnre  in  the  antecedent  picture  was  knocking  at  a  door,  knocked 
-    vitb  its  right  hand,  and  had  its  face  turned  to  the  spoctittor  I 
.■   Ifay,  itwaseTen  robed  in  a  long  robe,  down  to  its  feet.     All  these 
circumstances  were  the  same  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  ;  and  as  the 
obancea  evidently  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  if  he  had  not  been 
belped  to  the  ideas  by  the  German  artist,  lie  would  have  repre- 
sented the  figure  as  noi  knocking  at  any  door,  as  turning  its 
back  to  the  spectator,  and  as  dressed  in  a  short  robe,  the  plagia- 
rism was  considered  aa  demonstrated.     Of  course  no  defence  is 
possible  in  such  a  case.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  sincere- 
ly grateful  to  any  unconscientious  persons  who  will  adapt  a  few 
more  German  prints  in  the  same  manner. 

Finally,  touching  plagiarism  in  general,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  arc  being  coutin- 
nally  helped  :  they  are  taught  by  every  person-  whom  they  meet; 
and  enriched  by  everything  that  fails  in  their  way.  The  great- 
est is  he  who  has  been  oftenest  aided  ;  and,  if  the  attainments 
of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real  sources,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  world  had  been  laid  most  under  contribntion 
by  the  men  of  most  original  power,  and  that  every  day  of  their 
esistence  deepened  their  debt  to  their  race,  while  it  enlarged 
their  gift^  to  it  The  labor  devoted  to  trace  the  origin  of  any 
thouglit,  or  any  invention,  will  usually  issue  in  the  blank  con- 
clusion that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;  yet  nothing 
that  is  truly  great  can  ever  be  altogether  borrowed  ;  and  he  is 
commonly  the  wisest,  and  ia  always  the  happiest,  who  receives 
aimply,  and  without  envious  question,  whatever  good  is  offered 
him,  vith  thaukfl  to  its  immediate  giver. 
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